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FOREWORD 


We brought out two volumes, one in honour of Dr. F. W. 
Thomas and the other in honour of Sir E. Denison Ross in 1939 
with the willing co-operation of the Karnatak Publishing House, 
Bombay. Dr. N. G. Sardesai, the enterprising Proprietor of the 
Oriental Book Agency, Poona, during his journey to Tirupati to 
attend the All-India Oriental Conference held there towards the 
end of March 1940, expressed his willingness to publish a volume of 
Studies in Indology in honour of Prof. P. V. Kane, m.a., ll.m. who 
also attended the above Conference along with other delegates from 
Bombay and Poona. It was then revealed in the course of a conver¬ 
sation with Prof. Kane that he was to complete his 60th year on 
7th May 1940. Dr. Sardesai suggested that it would be in the 
fitness of things if a volume of Studies could be brought out within 
a year or so and presented to Prof. Kane on 7th May 1041 when he 
would be completing his 61st year. The above suggestion was 
later discussed by us on the Ramanavami day (16th April 1940) with 
Dr. Sardesai and a Committee of representative scholars with 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, m.a., ph. d. as Chairman was organized with 
a view to carry out the suggestion. Circular letters inviting contri¬ 
butions to the volume were despatched by us immediately, the 
last date for receiving papers being 1st November 1940. The 
response to these letters was very encouraging ; and the volume of 
more than 550 pages now brought out bears witness to the enthu¬ 
siasm of contributors, the courage of Dr, Sardesai in carrying out 
the publication of this costly volume inspite of the enhanced prices 
of paper and print and last but not least the efficiency and carefulness 
of Mr. S. R. Sardesai, B.A., LL.B., the Manager of the Samartha 
Bharat Press, Poona, but for whose personal interest in this work it 
would have been impossible to get the Volume published yvithin a 
period of five months. We tender our most grateful thanks to our 
colleagues on the Festschrift Committee, the Publishers and 
Printers, and all the contributors to the present Volume including 
those friends whose papers were received rather late for being 
included in the Volume as also those who have given us their 
blessings and subscriptions for the successful conduct of our 
undertaking. 

Poona 4 
7th May 1941 


S. M. Katre. 
P. K. Code. 
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Dear Professor Kane, 


You more than any scholar of our age in the West of India have 
upheld the great tradition represented by Kashinath Trimbak Telang, 
Shankar Pandurang Pandit and Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. 
Their mantle has fallen on your shoulders. To-day on this sixty-first 
anniversary of your birth it is our proud privilege to unite with your 
fellow-workers in the diverse fields, which you have enriched with 
your researches and which you were often the first to open out, in 
offering you their grateful and admiring homage in the shape of this 
Festschrift. The long list of your publications, covering a period of 
thirty-five years of self-less, disinterested and arduous labour, bears 
witness to the untiring energy and boundless enthusiasm which you have 
brought to bear upon a branch of study, for long considered in India as 
remote and unconnected with University Education, and to your staunch 
spirit which, having once decided upon the path of research in Indology, 
and notwithstanding the many difficulties of circumstances which led 
you from the teacher's profession to that of the lawyer has triumphed 
over every material obstacle. Neither sickness nor the perversity of 
Nature or Destiny has dimmed that spirit which carried you forward to 
your appointed goal nor diminished the output of your research. In your 
twenty-sixth year, already a promising teacher and inspired - scholar, 
you distinguished yourself by completing an essay on the History of 
Alarhk&ra Literature, published later as History of Sanskrit Poetics 
appended to your edition of the Sahityadarpatta; and a year later you 
laid the foundations for your masterpiece, the History of Dharmai&stra, 
by winning the V. N. Mandlik Prize with an essay on Aryan Manners 
and Morals as depicted in the Epics. In your thirty-third year you 
delivered the Wilson Philological Lectures at the University of Bombay, 
the youngest scholar to be invited by the University to deliver these 
lectures. In your fiftieth year you published the first volume of your 
great History of Dharmaiastra, the crowning achievement of your 
wonderfully versatile life, the second volume of which is being published 
to-day. Your pioneer work in this particular field and in Sanskrit 
Poetics, beyond that of any other scholar, has stimulated Oriental 
scholarship to accord recognition to Indian genius and has engendered 
in Indian Scholars a ptide in their ancient culture. A new school of 
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workers is still tilling the fields and reaping a rich harvest where you 
were the first to turn the soil. Your editions of Sanskrit classics, your 
learned publications in various Oriental Journals and your many-sided 
and illuminating contributions, in English and Marathi, to social and 
legal problems have led to a just appreciation of Indo-Aryan Culture 
and Sanskrit Scholarship. Your keenness in Sanskrit and Marathi 
studies has been neither damped by physical disabilities nor hampered 
by lack of opportunities, and beyond all others you have demonstrated 
in your life that man is the maker of his own opportunities and architect 
of his own future. Contributors to this Festschrift hail from nearly 
every province of India, a few even from war-befogged Europe; yet 
they are a very small part of the willing contributions which have been 
pouring in from the many who admire your great achievement, your 
colossal industry and boundless patience, your critical scholarship and 
unfaltering devotion to Sanskrit learning, and from those who draw 
inspiration from your fine example and encouragement from the privilege 
of your inestimable friendship. We to whom was given the grateful task 
of organizing this little work and editing this small Festschrift, join 
with your admirers, friends and the many contributors whose spontaneous 
co-operation alone has made this graceful tribute possible, in addressing 
you the words made immortal by the ancient Rfis of India : 'May you 
live the full life of a hundred years / ’ 

sfTcf i 


S. M. Katre 
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Professor P. V. Kane, 

By 

P. K. Code 

The Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Province, though one 
of the poorest regions of Maharastra, has produced men of 
eminence and ability like Tilak and Gokhale, who have made history 
not only for Maharastra but for the whole of India. They have 
put a permanent stamp on Indian life and thought by their 
exemplary lives, characterized by self-sacrifice and patriotism. 
I.okamSnya Tilak, inspite of bis life-long struggle in the cause of 
Indian politics, was a born Sanskrit scholar and utilized all his 
leisure in the pursuit of Sanskrit studies. Prof. P. V. Kane, though 
destined to be neither a politician nor a Professor of Sanskrit, has 
given the best account of his scholarly abilities by his unbroken 
pursuit of Sanskrit studies. In this work he has, in my opinion, 
followed the best traditions of the late LokamSnya Tilak, who main¬ 
tained his vigorous scholarly activity inspite of the hardships 
occasioned by his stern and rigorous life of a patriot-politician. 

The native place of the Kane family was Dapoli in the Ratnagiri 
District. Mr. Vamanrao Kane, the father of Prof. Pandurangrao 
Kane, passed his Matriculation examination in 1874 and after 
passing the District Pleader’s examination in 1877 began his 
practice as a Pleader in 1878. 

Prof. Pandurangrao was born at Parsharam near Chiplun in the 
Ratnagiri District at the house of his maternal grandfather surnamed 
Chitale on 7th May 1fi80. He passed his Matriculation examination 
from the S. P. G. Mission High School at Dapoli and stood 30th 
in the list of successful candidates. For his collegiate studies he 
joined the Wilson College, Bombay and passed his B. A. examina¬ 
tion from this College in 1901, winning the Bhau Daji Prize for 
Sanskrit. Before his graduation he had secured several scholarships 
in Sanskrit at the Previous and Intermediate examinations of the 
University of Bombay. After graduation Prof. Pandurangrao was 
a Daksina Fellow for two years at the Wilson College. In 1902 
he passed the First 1,1.. B. examination in the First Class. In 1903 
he passed the M. A. examination in English and Sanskrit and was 
awarded the Zala Vedanta Prize. In August 1904 he joined the 
Government High School at Ratnagiri as a teacher and in 1905 he 
passed the S. T. C. (Sedbndary Teacher’s Certificate) examination 
and stood first in the whole of the Presidency. In 1906 he passed 
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the departmental examination for Honours in Teaching. In 1906 
he was awarded the V. N. Mandlik Gold Medal for an Essay on 
the History of Alathkara Literature. In April 1907 he was trans¬ 
ferred to the Elphinstone High School as a Teacher and was made 
Head Teacher of Sanskrit. In this very year he was awarded the 
V. N. Mandlik Prize of Rs. 150 for an Essay on Aryan Manners 
and Morals as depicted in the Epics. 

In 1908 Prof. Kane passed the LL. B. examination. In 1909 
he acted as Professor of Sanskrit for the first term at the Elphinstone 
College in place of Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, who had been sent on 
deputation. In June 1911 he resigned Government service and 
became a High Court Vakil owing to supercession in the Educa¬ 
tional Department by less qualified men. In 1912 he passed the 
LL. M. examintion in Hindu and Mahomedan Law. In 1913 he 
delivered six lectures as Wilson Philological Lecturer on Sanskrit 
and allied languages. For two years (1915-1916) he was awarded 
the Springer Research Scholarship of Rs. 100 per month by th® 
University of Bombay for work on the Ancient Geography of 
Maharastra. In 1916 he worked as Honorary Professor of Sanskrit 
for one term in the Wilson College when Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar 
fell ill and a successor could not be found at once. For six years 
(1917 to 1923) he was Professor of Law in the Government Law 
College, Bombay. 

From 1910 to 1923 Prof. Kane was an examiner in Sanskrit at 
the several examinations in Arts of the University of Bombay from 
the Previous examination to the M. A. For some years he was an 
examiner at the LL. B. and LL. M. examinations of this University. 
He has been an examiner at the LL. B. examination of the Madras 
University twice and an examiner in Sanskrit at the B. A., M. A., 
Ph. D., and D. Litt. examinations of .several Indian Universities, 
such as Benares, Nagpur, Dacca. For nine years (1919-1928) he 
was an elected fellow of the University of Bombay and a membet 
of the Faculty of Arts and Law of the same University for about 
fifteen years. 

During the last thirty years Prof. Kane has been connected with 
numerous institutions, the principal ones among these institutions 
and the offices he holds therein at persent are indicated below :— 

(1) Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society —Fellow and Vice- 
President for many years. 

(2) Daksifii Brdhmana Sabhd, Bombay —I^ember of the Mana- 
pinc Committee for over 25 years. Chairman of the 
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Managing Committee for 10 years and one of the three 
Trustees of this body. 

(3) Marithl Grantha Sangrahalaya, Bombay —Vice-President 
of the NiySmak Mandal for many years. 

(4) Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona —Member of 
the Regulating Council and member of the Mahlbhlrata 
Editorial Board. 

(5) Dapoli Education President. 

(6) Mahdrdshtra Sihitya Parishad —One of the Vice-presidents 
and Member of the Managing Committee for many years. 

It will be seen from the above brief sketch of Prof. Kane’s life 
that he has not taken any active part in politics but has confined 
his activities mainly to the academic and social life of the pro¬ 
vince inspite of the busy life of a lawyer. His absence from politics 
was mainly due to his being a Government servant till 1911 and 
also to his being a Government Professor of Law from 1917 to 1923. 
Even when he was a Government servant he attended the Congress 
Session of 1904’ at Bombay and of 1907 at Surat. Subsequently he 
attended about half a dozen sessions of this premier political body 
in India, the last session he attended being the Faizpur Session. 

From 1921 onwards Prof. Kane attended all the Marathi Sahitya 
Sammelans except those held at Jalgaon and Ratnagiri. He also 
attended six out of nine All-India Oriental Conferences held so far 
in different parts of India. His interest in Marathi language and 
literature is as keen and active as that noticeable in his Sanskritic 
studies as will be seen from the list of his Marathi writings publish¬ 
ed in this volume. He, however, makes Marathi a vehicle of his 
Sanskrit studies with a view to carry their message to the Marathi 
reading public. Prof. Kane is loved and respected by all eminent 
scholars in India and outside and when the organizers of the present 
volume announced their intention to do honour to him in such a 
fitting manner they received innumerable letters from these scholars 
expressing their great esteem and regard for the services of Prof. 
Kane to the cause of Sanskrit learning. Besides these tributes to 
the learning and scholarship of Prof. Kane enshrined in a perma¬ 
nent form in the present volume I may note here for information of 
outside scholars that last year he was honoured publicly at Bombay 
and Poona on the occasion of his completing the 60th year, when 
speeches were made by representative scholars, admiring the schol¬ 
arly w«rk of Prof. Kane and in particular his encyclopaedic work 
on the History of Dharmaldstra in 2 vols., comprising no less than 
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2200 pages. This work has been published by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute and bears witness to Prof. Kane’s industry, 
patience, critical scholarship and devotion to Sanskrit learning. 

The family of Prof. Kane consisted of six brothers and three 
sisters, out of whom, five are now left, two sisters and three 
brothers. One of these brothers is a Pleader at Dapoli and the 
other, the youngest, is a Medical Practitioner ( L. c. p. s. ) at 
this place. 

Prof. Kane has five children, two sons and three daughters. 
His eldest son studied at the Bangalore Science Institute for three 
years. After this training he took the M. Sc. degree of the 
University of Bombay and later went to England, where he secured 
the Ph. D. degree of the University of London in Gas and Fuel 
Technology. He has also done work for the D. Sc. degree. At 
present he is Reader in Chemical Engineering in the University 
College of Technology (Bombay). Prof. Kane’s youngest son of 
eleven years is studying in the 3rd Standard (English). His eldest 
daughter is married to Prof. S. G. Patvardhan, B.A., b.sc., ll.m,, 
who is an Advocate in the Bombay High Court and Professor of Law 
in the Government Law College. Such in brief is the outline of 
the life of Prof. Kane, a successful Sanskrit Scholar and a lawyer. 
The literary biography of a scholar consists of his writings. 
The books and papers published by Prof. Kane are, therefore, 
recorded in a separate list appended to this sketch of his personal 
history. None is more conscious than myself of the inadequacy 
of the present sketch dealing only with' the salient features of 
the life of a self-made man and a scholar like Prof. Kane but for 
want of space in this bulky volume I must close it with my best 
wishes for Prof. Kane’s long life and increasing prosperity in the 
years to come. I take this opportunity of thanking Prof. Kane most 
cordially for the materials supplied by him for this sketch, including 
the list of his books and papers. 
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Some Poets of the Dindima Family 

By 

A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, Madras 

Mediaeval South Indian Sanskrit literature has been consi¬ 
derably enriched by the writers of the period and can very well 
compare favourably with productions of the age of the classics. 
The period witnessed the writing of the standard commentaries 
on the five Mahakavyas. To cite a few examples : Mallinatha and 
his son Kumarasvami and Katama Reddi of the Reddi dynasty 
belong to this period. Music, Alankara, Medicine, Dharma^astras, 
Philosophy, historical kavyas, works on domestic and srauta 
ritual, and in fact, every branch of Sanskrit literature had itself 
amply represented in the original treatises as well as compilations 
made during the mediasval period. 

2. One striking feature of Indian learning and scholarship 
is the presence of large groups of poets in particular localities 
and families. The torch of learning is handed down from father 
to son, from teacher to pupil, generation by generation. Each 
teacher gathers round himself a group of disciples with an ever- 
widening circle as each pupil becomes a teacher, in his times. 
Learned men are encouraged and appreciated by the sovereigns 
of the country with grants and gifts. Every court of importance 
has a court Pandit who has a part to play in the day to day life 
of the sovereign, Literary contests ordinarily find a place in the 
life of each great literary personage and is followed by royal 
recognition of the merits of the contesting parties. Great festivals 
such as the Mahanavamt usually congregates large assemblages 
of pandits in royal courts for literary disputes and prizes. 

3. The famous family of the Dindima Bhattas represents 
a mediaeval type of South Indian scholarship. It produced an 
uninterrupted line of great scholars and brilliant writers whose 
fame and influence was unparalleled in the annals of literary 
history. A study of the life of the Dindima family is closely 
connected with the royal houses of the period, by the intimate 
contact which the members of the family enjoyed at the hands of 
their royal patrons. 

4. In the following pages an attempt is made to reconstruct 
the history of the Dindima family of poets as gathered from the 
internal evidence or tne works composed by the members of 
the family. 
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10. The Saluvdbhyudayd’ of Rajanatha Dindima is interesting 
in that it mentions the several titles of the author of that work as 
also that of his father in the colophons to the cantos along with the 
titles of King Narasiinha Saluva, the subject-matter of the poem. 
It is clear that the author Rajanatha belongs to this group of poets. 
The same titles given to Kaviprabhu and Dindima Kavisarva- 
bhauma are repeated verbatim when mentioning them.* The name 
Bindudakakavi is applied to his great-grandfather Nrttaraja in the 
colophons to cantos 1, (see table II), and 4 of the Sdluvdbhyiidayaf 

11. Speaking about his own titles, the author of the Sdlu- 
vdbhyudaya mentions Dasarupandrdyana as a title applied to 
him.“ The Vtrabhadravijaya applies the same title to the father 
of the author of that work. 

Natl :—Jam Dasruva Agganavarandma anam hhanati / Tado}^ 

Hence the author of the §dltivdhhyudaya and the father of the 
author of the Vlrabhadravijaya are identical. The mention of 
Devaraya in the Somavalltyogdnanda is therefore quite appropriate 
and must refer to Devaraya II of Vijayanagar whose date comes to 
1446 A.D. The author of the Sdluvdbhyudaya must have been 
patronised by King Narasinga Saluva whose date may be pushed 
upto 1490 A.D. The author of the Vtrabhadravijaya must have been 
a contemporary of Krisnadevaraya and his immediate predecessors, 
the latest date being 1510 A. D. approximately. 

12'. This dating can be held to be correct from another point 
of view. The Acyutardydhhyudayam and the Bhdgavatacampu are 
two works written by a Rajanatha Dindima. . The former though 
clothing the life and achievements of Acyutaraya in poetic garb, is 
not only genuine but the only contemporary document the value of 
which cannot be overestimated. It has been pointed out that the 
account of the campaigns and the events of the reign of Acyuta have 
been singularly corroborated by independent foreign evidence 
which is one of the tests for historical accuracy.” The Bhdgavata- 

7. D. C. XX, No. 11818, pp. 7897-7903. 

8 and 9. The following colophons are found at the end of the cantos in 
the Saluvahhyiidaya ; D, C. XX, p. 7901 : — 

ifr i 

etc. 

10. Ibid., p. Ibid. 

11. T. C. nr. A. Part I. C., p. 2833, R. No. 2090 (d). 

12. Dr. N. Venkatakamana'sya, Studies in (he Third Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara,p.AS. See also pp. 48 and following for a comparison of the accounts 
of foreign travellers with the account of Rajanatha and conclusion. 
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The author Kumara Pindima Arutjagirinatha was the son of 
of the Gautamaeotra and Durgadevi whose ancestors had come frorn the bank 
o tSSa"C father R^anat^^ wonderful capacrty of composmg 

citrl^Tyamaka types of ftanyn.-two most difficult types of conaposrt.on- 
Tnd of prLcing infmitable dramas. R.jan.tha w.s a great devotee of ^ v . 
His Grandfather Arunagirinatha was known by his title of Pindima Ka 

5mbtalr .na h.a svua. of .h= PWf- ™a,o 

as a mark Of his excellence over the rest. The grandfather of P.ndima Kav. 

sarvabhauma had the biruda of Kavi attached to him. 

Such is the distinguished lineage of the author. 

7 The prasthavana of the Vtrabhadravijaya corroborates the 

details found in the by tracing the family of the author 

to five generations above. The result of a c ose study of he 
two and the colophon of the Vtrabhadravijaya yields 

the following results : 

II 

Nmaraja who defeated Naganna and was known as Kaviprabhu 

Rajanatha—Paramamahe^vara etc. 

Dindima Kavisarvabhauma alias Arunagirinatha, Authoi 
■ ' ■ of the Somavalliyoganandaprahasana 

Rajanatha Dindima— Da^arupanarayana,—married Durgadevi 

Kumara Dindima Kavi Arunagirinatha, Author of the Virabhadra- 
wyaya—Sadbhasasarvabhauma 

8. A comparison of the two tables easily shows that the second 
is a logical continuation of the first table and the two fit into each 
other. This may be taken as the starting point for further investi¬ 
gation into the subject. 

Date 

9 Any definiteness regarding dates has not been possible till 

now, 'to assign our authors to their proper periods. But the 

accumulated material can be used with some advantage and 
precision at the present moment. The Bharatavakya ot the Soma- 
valllyogdnandaprahasana mentions the name of a Devaraya ; 

Dtrghayur Devarajo pyavatu vasumaticakramdcandrataram. 

. 

^TTR. T. C. HR A. R. No. 2090 (_d). 

5. T. C., I C., R. No. 1611 (b), p. 2278. 

6. Ibid., p. Ibid. 

T 
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10. The Sdluvabhyudayd’ of Rajanatha Dindima is interesting 
in that it mentions the several titles of the author of that work as 
also that of his father in the colophons to the cantos along with the 
titles of King Narasimha Saluva, the subject-matter of the poem. 
It is clear that the author Rajanatha belongs to this group of poets. 
The same titles given to Kaviprabhu and Dindima Kavisarva- 
bhauma are jepeated verbatim when mentioning them.® The name 
Bindudakakavi is applied to his great-grandfather Nrttaraja in the 
colophons to cantos 1, (see table II), and 4 of the Sdluvabhytidayaf 

11. Speaking about his own titles, the author of the Sdlu- 
vabhyudaya mentions Dasarupandrdyana as a title applied to 
him.^® The Vtrabhadravijaya applies the same title to the father 
of the author of that work. 

Nati •.-—'Jam Dasruva Agganavarandma anam bhanati I Tadof^ 

Hence the author of the Sdluvdbhytidaya and the father of the 
author of the Vtrabhadravij aya are identical. The mention of 
Devaraya in the Somavalllyogdnanda is therefore quite appropriate 
and must refer to Devaraya II of Vijayanagar whose date comes to 
1446 A.D. The author of the Sdluvdbhyudaya must have been 
patronised by King Narasinga Saluva whose date may be pushed 
upto 1490 A.D. The author of the Vtrabhadravij aya must have been 
a contemporary of Krisnadevaraya and his immediate predecessors, 
the latest date being 1510 a. d. approximately. 

12; This dating can be held to be correct from another point 
of view. The Acyutardydbhyudayam znd the Bhdgavatacampu are 
two works written by a Rajanatha Dindima. The former though 
clothing the life and achievements of Acyutaraya in poetic garb, is 
not only genuine but the only contemporary document the value of 
which cannot be overestimated. It has been pointed out that the 
account of the campaigns and the events of the reign of Acyutahave 
been singularly corroborated by independent foreign evidence 
which is one of the tests for historical accuracy. ^ The Bhdgavata- 

7. D. C. XX, No. 11818, pp. 7897-7903. 

8 and 9. The following colophons are found at the end of the cantos in 
the Salmdbhyudaya ; D. C. XX, p. 7901 :— 

l%P'^JT5pT%?rTWITf^f^5fT'JTTf5=TT'4TtJr5Ti;ra?fT’^f^T etc. 

10. Ibid., p. Ibid. 

11. T. C. III. A, Part I. C., p. 2833, R. No. 2090 (d). 

12. Dr. N. Venkatahamanaxya, Studies in fne Third Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara,p.45. See also pp. 48 and following for a comparison of the accounts 
of foreign travellers with the account of Rajanatha and conclusion. 
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campu was written at the command of Acyuta himself. This Raja- 
natha was therefore a contemporary of Acyutaraya whose latest date 
can be put at 1542.He is therefore different from the author of 
the Saluvdbhyudaya a work which deals with life of a king of the 
previous dynasty, by over fifty years. 

13. A second test is now applied from two literary composi¬ 
tions of the time of Devaraya II of Vijayanagar : The Mahdndtaka- 
sudhanidhi'* is a campu kdvya attributed to Devaraya II. There are 
a few manuscripts of the work in the Adyar Library which are being 
examined. Another work is the Rdmdbhyudaya^' which is attributed 
to Saluva Narasinga son of Gunda. The fifth canto of this work 
contains a verse in the colophon which states that the work was 
composed by Sonadrinatha Kavindra having the title of Dindimasar- 
vabhauma and the son of Rajanatlia and Abhirama. It is further 
stated that the Rdmabhyudaya was composed earlier than the Mahd- 
ndtaka.^^ The Mahdndtaka referred to is evidently the Mahdndta- 
kasudhdnidhi dttrihut&d to Devaraya II. The reference to Devaraya 
in the Rharatavdkya of the prahasana is evidently to Devaraya II. 
This also fixes the Dindima Kavisarvabhauma Arunagirinatha, the 
author of the Somavalllyogdnandaprahasana as a contemporary of 
Devaraya II. He is the central figure in the family and must be 
considered as the person who lent a certain amount of charm, 
grandeur and brilliance to the entire family. 

14. An attempt has been made to identify the Arunagiri of 

fame with Arunagiri Dindimakavisarvabhauma.*’ This is 
based on the general idea that the author of the Tirupugal was 
a contemporary of Devaraya II and that of all the members of the 
Dindima family, the capacity and devotion to Siva of the Kavi¬ 
sarvabhauma alone could easily account for his 7’amil compositions 
in the form of Tirupugal. 

15. Says Venkataramanayya 

“The Saivite author Arunagirinatha was one of the principal 
men of letters of his (Devaraya’s) court. ’’ Mr. C. V. Narayana 

13. Heras — The Araridon Dynasty, p. 2. 

14. S. K. Aiyangak, Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 60. 

l.S. S. K. Aiyangak, Sources, p. 83-5. 

16. Ibid., p.iS. 

nfil H 41 *1 5inTtT II 

17. Krishnassvami Aiyanga Commemoration Volume, pp. 176-183., Pirafitna 
oets and Arui^agirinatha of Tirupugal, by Mr. C. V. Narayana Aiyar. 

18. Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara (1935), p. 425. 
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Aiyar discussing the question of the identity of the author of the 
Tirupugal with the members of the Dindima family concluded ; 

“This scheme is very favourable to tho fixing of the identity of Arunagiri- 
natha of Tirupugal or Arunagiri Pindima, father of Rajanatha the author of the 
Saluvdbhyudayam for we know that the T'iVttpKgai poet was a contemporary of 
DeVaraya II (1422-1446 A.D.). If the poet was horn between 1400 and 1405 a.d. 
he could very well have come to the notice of Devaraya II about the year 1435 A.ri. 
when he was thirty or thirty-five years old.’ua 

16. So far there is agreement. But Mr. Narayana Aiyar also 
holds Dindima Sarvabhauma, the author of Tirupugal as the grand¬ 
son of Arunagiri the author of SomavalHyogdnandaprahasana. This 
is against the chronology adopted in this paper, for the Sarva- 
bhaumakavi is the author of the Yogdnandaprahasana and also ol the 
Tirupugal. 

17. The arguments adduced so far tend to show that the five 
members of the Dindima family who have been considered must 
have flourished in the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth 
century. On a stricter calculation, and basing 1440 a.d. as the 
central year, the period of activity of all the five poets must have 
been 1380 and 1500 A.D., allowing at the rate of 24 years for 
a generation. 

18. This paper does not exhaust all the questions to be 
considered. I have only pointed out the material that was available 
in the two works of the Yogdnandaprahasana and the Yirabhadravi- 
jaya. The several other problems connected with the Dindima 
family will be dealt with at length in a separate article.’” 



Additional Verses of Katyayana on Vyavahara 

By 

K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Madras 

In editing, with my colleague and former pupil Mr. A. N. 
Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., of the Adyar Library, the famous 
South Indian Digest on Vyavahara prepared by Varadaraja, who is 
undoubtedly older than Madhava, and is perhaps anterior even to 
the author of the Smrticandrikd, 1 have come across a number of 
61okas on Vyavahara, which are not found in Mr. Kane’s splendid 
and laborious reconstruction of the lost smrti of Katyayana. 
Mr. Kane had laid under contribution 21 nihandhas and collected 
from them 973 verses bearing on the eighteen titles of Vyavahara. 
One-hundred-and-twenty-one verses not found in the Kdtydyana- 
smrtisdroddhdra dTC now offered from Varadaraja’s digest, which, 
being in manuscripts written in Grantha characters, was not 
available to Mr. Kane, when he made his collection. I cannot 
think of a fitter form in which my tribute to his magnificent services 
to Dharma^astra can be offered to Mr. Kane. It will be noticed 
that verse 57 in this collection is ascribed by Varadaraja to both 
Rrhaspati and Katyayana. 

In verse 101 Katyayana mentions a Saunaka. Not improbably 
this ancient smrtikara is identical with the Saunaka whose name 
occurs in a famous verse of Manusmfti (III, 16.) 

I 

A more interesting feature is the identity of some of the ^lokas 
presented below with verses in Manusmfti (e.g. verses 85, 94, 96, 
97, 98, 99, 118, 119 and 120). As the verses are ascribed to Katya¬ 
yana in all the manuscripts of Varadaraja’s Vyavahdranir^aya, and 
as familiarity with the text of Manusmfti may be validly presumed 
in both Varadaraja and the scholarly copyists whose transcripts have 
been used by us in preparing our edition of his work, the citation 
may be taken as evidence of the South Indian belief in their being 
common to both smrtis. The palm-leaf manuscript serves like 
a card-index, and citations, which are made obviously from such 
manuscripts, cannot be summarily dismissed as containing errors 
due to bad memory. 

A verse in Mr. Kane’s collection (verse 265) presupposes 
a definirton of a 7 by Katyayana himself, which, however, 
was not available to Mr, KanE. Versus 22 and 23 below supply the 
missing definition. 
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Varadaraja knows of a Vrddha-Katyayana, for, verse 701 in 
Mr. Kane’s collection, which he has taken from Sarasvatlvilasa, 
p. 320, (ed. Mysore) is ascribed by Varadaraja to Vrddha-Katyayana. 

The page references below refer to our edition of Varadaraja’s 
Vyavahdranirnaya, whfch will soon be released, and the headings 
under which the new citations should come are indicated seriatim. 


p. 

p. 


p. 

p. 


4. 


13. 


^ »i?TRwf?a 'g I 

5f II 1 

XXX 

!5n5%if5'TJnj?rmT Otg?: ii 2 

irnSrfonTDipftHi i 

gvfl It^vnrtsTT ^airt ii 3 

fkf^: II 4 


16. 


20 . 


sTT^r^wl sf^nri ?»«Tf ^nfsrtrrf^imj. i 

5t?fri ^ ll 6 


P. 26. 

^ f ra'STsfif 1 

w II 7 

P. 27. 

«i %5if^ ^ftssif^g; i 

fsTRJR: satflf^: ll 8 

3iiwrm^«r5»Tr«jf i 

fspamlsnt: u 9 
<TW»rrf;Tifif^: i 
T$ a[rafii ii 

^ HiJr firdvf. ii 10 
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P. 29. 

^ sns^qir?^ nil 

P. 49. 

snfwTT«rf^%g:-«n’ n 12 

P. 50. 

?T«T ^ I 

^rr>t Rif s^TFf g sir nur ii 13 

P. 59. 

^sjm?i^^i^rW?«rra^'RRiT: i 
3171^^1^1 fsre^rt: ii 14 

P. 60. 

?R^7T^r%f^ Ri^ RT^i^ I 

sig^ ?i5i ?ig»ifw 5 II 15 

P. 63. 

g e R R f qq i ^ i 

inRt: II 16 

^nfwTVTif^^w I 

fi55nT?n% ^ h?! ^rf^; nan^ ii 17 
H»TniRTJTfTr R?i -^g: i 

?T^ Tnn??!! 5 rr^ ii 18 

P. 77. 

fnaift ^ ?TT?»t goii^ i 

<Tf|^ 5IR^» ^f*^: l| 19 

^liJir 5ft55rfwf|?r ^ ^?TTir?TOl?fR i 
firfire?: ^ ii 20 

%sr?n«t 51 %95i Ri RR^ii^g ii 21 

flT3'5M«|U|«hPJ^ 

P. 85. 

Verses 259 to 264 in the Kdtyayanamrtisaroddhara define the 
content of a paicdtkdra. Verse 265 defining a jayapatra says : 
si»*r^mrfg fi^-Ti: i 

f^l gR I II 

This evidently presupposes a previous definition of the jayapa- 
/ra b)tsaying‘this is a/jo a jayapatra’. The present verses supply 
the definition not included in the Kdtydyanasmrtisdroddhdra by 
Mr. Kane and fits in between verses 264 and 265. 
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?Tr^viT?oj% gfipi ii 22 

mTf%^nPT%^T# II 23 

P. 85 6. 

finmioi ^ ii 24 

XXX 

fi^ 5 II 25 

XXX 

^TJTwmrf^ft# 5 srwToi ?T?r%sgsT: II 26 

P. 91. 

jninn*(T i 

&i*?T ^r ?5Rwrf st 4 5^rss»TOtf^ft?: ii 27 

P. 92. 

srgipr^yi^Tat f ii f lnr^^fa! i 

%»?«T ST II 23 

P. 93. 

TTsrrnmrf^^ ^ i 

f^gjUBJTgtil ^ TRjnrIsT ^ II 29 

P. 104. 

’^^fSirmr^Rr ma^sT ^ i 

^r55?g ^rrfiiTOni, ii 30 

3T?Tf?^ ST?( ^Ttas^i TTlft firfsTohi: II 
^rff^svr ?TTafsi g f^s^lsT fJfjljT: II 31 

P. 111. 

^rrfaiRn: TT^f ?TrwTls#fi^ Tnfwrinit I ^2 

P. 113. 

siwrasflsfiarsft wtsf^ i 

5re5?rnTf«TsfiftsT *t ^ ii 33 

^r ^ ^imresT ^mr i 

srfu f5rTT^«fr: TTifijr^ar ssTTTftsm: ii 34 

P. 116. 

ft^qwfwfW TTforg^ i 

?nTT?5»sT ?m II 35 

P. 125. 

^TrfjinrT^ 5 «rf^w*TTit?T i 
sif^Tiif^ jjwOSfir w fwrll ii 36 
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gst: l 

35^ ?TT«|Jtohr II 37 

P. 128. 

smrot ^ifr, ii 38 

P. 135. 

0«Tf?nf^ ijfiT^r i 

«if?i ?if5T 51 II 39 

P. 137. 

^l«WT5i 5 5r I 

q^hr ^ ?r^ ?T5r%?r. ii 40 

P. 138. 

qr5*rws?r?7i ^ ^ i 

sr ii 41 

f^inwroT^ofcpiiT^ 

P. 204. 

51% 3 «TTfi% a?! ^51% I 

•irrq^vjrnfi% 3 qmr^ 3511 11 42 

?r>595t ^511: fliwm: I 

?i|iiTT3miRn»^ 

p, 2 . 35 . 

sr^TOtf^^ f5if?T, 5;«ri5f\^ 5i5s?i« m 1 
^ 5T 55Rr«T^^> 5 t%?i ii 43 

P. 237. 

ITtSTUftWR ^ vft55IT^: fl?i =51 51 f ^TireUt^ I 

^5^ 3 fef^ci 5115151; iim?ftiE«iilr^ 3 11 44 

P. 238. 

^ftniiTrs'i!^ ^ Tisyr 1 

31lf51?5:5il5fvi^35il m Vlf*l% || 45 

P. 244. 

fm^sspii airf^iir^ 5irf^in: i 
f%«TnFnRr 5i^5ii^#^ranii qft ii 46 

P. 246._ 

5IWJlfU|<l>I5!ni!3^ ^3**'^ W55%1 51%?^ I 
^5ilim 5R0fi 31113 3 3% 3T3iTif% I 

firdfil 3 ^ iT3;f^ 5i%3 II 47 

P. 256. 

^«i iw» <1^3. i 

»l«Tt3 IWTSsRftq^t g%: u 48 
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P. 268. 

a^aiwrflrftviTyr fiRT5i% i 

*T ii 49 

nfn^ «mT jtut i 

^TTftRm 5 ii 50 

P. 270. 

f$t^ ^ ^ ^ I 

«n«WT^ 51 ^ II 51 

P. 272. 

lii 5rrf^^^T7r?T ^ T^nmffmrf^rT: i 
H ^85T« ST *t: II 52 

^4 =q fjT^nrs^ ?i*n i 

^iRTqMJjoi sr^ri, ii 53 

f^SJfTTTWls'^ ^sTt?!, ftWTTn?!, f^sjiir ST%?T, I 

vtT =q!f ^f^i qarytqT ii 54 



P. 277. 

^WlrrrfwTsfi g fsrssiwl i 
HWCTT gftsTTq'^ II 55 



ftWiWT: 3Tpan*n«r(?I ftlf^TST: 1 

i^^fffir^gwnR; 5 ^ 3 ^ ii 56 

P. 288. 

tbttttrI sif$r^ rwr i 

si ^zwsrgsnn ii 57 

P. 289. 

«T 5%3 ^ ^ ^ I 

q ^ ^ i v g g^i: a^rf^OTR! ii 58 

P. 295. _ 

siwfsi^ ^^ST®*?5TS|[ I 

T T ^^fT oi fTsrr ?T5ir firarsi^ ii 59 

P. 301. _ ^ 

‘ftisfrasrm^B H 'Tfrw^g. i 

TOta[T?{sm®si: Tr;r»s\^ ^ TT\st% ii 6o 

1. This verse is cited under both KStySyana aVd Bihaspati (^IcJirSTSI- 

A 
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P. 302. 

fWTSSW} H^faiTinj I 
II 61 

P. 327. 

>aiJ^ srr: iifn^ir^ i 
*ir%i% ?r»rO^ ^ ii 62 

Tfu ^ ?f?i; «rrg^ i 

^ 55f«pJnTg>TfB\ 51 fwrmt ii 63 

P. 328. 

fiT5i5*l5 ai^ ^ *flfti5ir i 
«TW5i ^ dg<iMt» | 5I 3 II 

5pnf?T5iffPT<*ir || 64 

P. 331. 

n^T fsnr^i nrffPt i 

WTf5rTT3»il: II 65 

P. 335. 

?T^f«BIV«flpfl *I0^?I <1^3 I 
3^515j<it »lWl II 66 

fif rf » i 4 ainmira: i 

?iWl 5TfM%5i, ^r^’niPr a«w*i. ii 67 

P. 344. 

i^K^r ’irg^ni ^foi^»TtNjfg^8iioi: i 

v*T 31151151: <^'«n5rt ?iw *iTTO*^ II 68 

qqq 5{ 5^<3T ^ I 

«T 35^51%^ II 69 

P. .346. 

51 ?Tf Wl^: aw ^ I 

fa%?n ??? II 70 

P. 348.’ 

3tviH^ *w: via*?, i 

3Tr3?iTfTftraf?^: wra, awl ftwa 3 a a ii 71 
?Tf*vi» finirasj *ml I 

arr^rfiftraiar: swawn?? || 72 

2. Varadaraja cites the following verse under Vrddha-Katyayana : 

af5vi5i ^ar ar fwta?!: 1 

31TW ^tax; 11 

But Mr. Kane has included it under KatySyana as verse 701 ( Katydyanamj'ti- 
sdroddhara, p. 86 ), on the authority of Saratvativildsa, p. 320. 
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P. 350. 

jr^rsTO^Kresrwsfq ii 73 

P. 351. 

Slf?T^ ««T^HSr ^ <31%^ I 

*15 3?T II 

?j^r 11 74 

P. 355. 

nr^« ^ fswS^ I 
«nHf?T»^ra^^ ^ Jif^iif?! II 75 

P. 360. 

^STRRW^T I 

7%^ <T»rRft 3 ^: 11 76 

P. 370. 

7t ?r 5 rr iFlvi^^^ ^r fnr 1 

73nrs??R«T g%jr *j m 11 77 

smToiT^TT «i?*r 3T fwr 1 

jynrf^7 m ?!^ar m h 11 78 

P. 373. 

$51 7: ?f{ii?i ST f^rhr -7 i 

TT 513 Tr% =9 nssrsTs^ 11 79 

f^rw^riT 391ST i;^r9i HVrsssT»i^ I 

3 7g T?7T3 7f^5t?jr smrf^TfH: 11 80 

P. 387. 

TT n 7?p^rrfi7: <^{m: ^ 1 

^r ^l^jrmsflsftT tt 11 81 

P. 388. 

iftTlsssn vr^rf f^sjE:qTE?^r?^: 1 

aiTTsfr ^ frrsssn^ ^ra’hTrn^^^oir 11 82 
S3r7 sr«^«: ^nosr rT*ir 1 

?TT g fqvrrsTTr; 11 83 

3TST sisfl^ | 

3TTT 73m«sTr 7^*ir 11 84 

3«sTif %w 3!Sf7?^5?sTr»r5?Ti I 

7J ^ 3?B55%st || 85 

3. Mnnu. VIII, 204 preients the same idea :— 

ais?iT %^^T5ir7rs?TT ^ 3 : w.'q] I 

The textual variations between Manu and Katyayana are slight. The 
fourth pada of the verse 's reproduced in both Kstyayana and 

Manu. 
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*«n5t «rfTi i 

^l«rT "Rlfcr fsT^^ II 86 

P. 394. 

s» *il3?rr ^ «t| 4 irol i 

*1% .Hwfir&sfir 91II 87 

P. 395. 

qw s?E irg^wt 9f9rjT«i9 WRgftr: i 
9»9r49 JRJITT^r 991*1% II 88 
W9! 9T ?Trq?9Wfq I 

*^f90iFt9 9n[ 391*1; JigrTf 9 II 89 

993919/^ 99 S99T?f^ 991?^ I 
9T?^ ?9nft 9%99 9Wl irq f9*rfi9: II 90 

^«n^»T9rr»t 

P. 426. 

ff99 qfRJI^R g *t?9r M f99Tll%?^ I 

9195919 95ni Wir5l9 g 9?g%: || 91 

P. 427. 

y 9R W5 gT^ f^ril 959 ^ 9 % I 
3%?5F9 gfiiPql 9(9: 91 991 9%9; II 92 

P. 434. 

99:59 5n9Rrqi% 3?% sftflwfq ^ 99,1 
f?9r 9fq’»9rR9 f?999m9r9 11 93 

^RfFift9m99q«9T3j 9r9rf q 9 l9 9rfi9^T9 I 
*T ga««^ 9?qfts9f9lsfq 91 II 94 

'’9mrfq5f9ift9l 9; ?9^ 9r ^19^1101191 
999R 35qi(f%frw q99 9 3e*Z9; 11 95 

P. 435. 

’999 5 5(f9>9 got^9f995iltlI9^ I 

39 393 ^( 5 ^ 9 f93j9^g II 96 
9fq9% *2% 9^ 9 9 5JI%9 I 

*1? ^19^ 99T3I: II 97 

9rrITf^-9Tg9?e 99l9=99^ 91 I 
9 39 qfT3H(l9T^9f99:: ^ 9^ II 98 

4. Manu. IX, 47 to 52. 

5. Thi& verse is identical with Monu. IX, 174. 

6. This is identical with Manu. IX, 177. 

7. These four verses are identical with Manu. IX, 169-172 except for a 
slight variation in the third pada of v. 172 ^9TJSTT for 
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g 4 3 ^ an^lrjrf: i 

a 4^: « 99 

P. 441. 

ars^t *rf4 s?rTf«g«srrt i 

snftH^ g ?t^t?i; ii 100 
g^mhi Ta4 m i 

<ni?T»i. II 101 

arg^rfirgaTr^?^ srift^: i" 

an^ atf4 35Tf«?j«aTt^ I 

9T?t ?TTs*ng ii 102 


P. 


P. 


P. 

P. 


447. 


•468. 


w»T*P3*lf t 
*mT^niJTrfH% VT% ^ naiWrT: ii 103 

#oit aT%55JS?«4 ftg: f^TH | 

•! aft^ g glajilg ii 104 


494. 


fzw aifgl *r^ a^TfacT ^arsl^ggr: i 
jmafrrgt *ng gnw: ?r ggrgg; ii 105 


495. 

ar^gpft ^ a«rl4j i?n4i?ag i 
arrrwF: ?T?rar« II ^ 


P. 497. 

fva «iig i 

ann»5?g nl^^^T^rfgg ii 107 

<r5igi "a f^mi gw: i 
asRm war?»ig: gvjg ^wa%g ii 108 
n^wnrrfg’CRr g g<^: ?wnaBWia^; i 
jna^ w^rfwaraJl ii 109 
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P. 512. • 

51 TT3II II 110 

g «ni^: I 

g tfi f^n w « Tr^ gr: ii 1H 

P. 522. 

5fl ^< q <i<« ir 5 ri 3rT?jft5n5ii ftim i 

g ?T^r ii 112 

^fl^n!?nwtntTf5r *i5i?«5ir|T5inTf^ l 

5j5$w^r»nvm5ifirfiF5TT: ii 113 
smiqirOi «nTg*i55i% i 
g?r: vr wm ^ ii 114 

:n»f^ 

P. 528. 

grn^qi miir g. i 

vRgq* g ^^ig<i«5T?i: q?gii 115 
9«r5TTfq 51^1 itmg ^ ^if^TTg i 

^ srjafm ^gw^» 116 

P. 528. 

^Ivpla =5111 117 

P. 529. 

^ ?T^fot ^rajim 1 

^.•f^i 5i?i €5*1 atq^tf^: 11 118 

“^9i^wT5nf5r gq«^ Jig: ^gggt5*riflg 1 
gqtg HrfSi ^Tainft wiiml Jistg ii 119 
<iT^ ^ 'nwg 1 

=q ^^T^ T ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 11 120 

P. 532. 

<5faTgt 5 y f T f gr 5 ri g Tlfirmg 1 

ftn>i ft^<A<3 5 in q; II 121 



The Position of Smrtis as a Source of Dharma 

By 

A. S. Altekab, Benares 

Smrtis are one of the most important sources of Hindu Dharma 
in its social and socio-religious aspects. They have played a great 
part in determining the features of many a social and socio-religious 
institution and custom and in moulding the development of modem 
Hinduism. To study the attitude of Hindu society towards them 
as a source Dharma is instructive in more ways than one. It is 
proposed to do this in the present paper. It would not be an 
unsuitable subject for the commemorative volume intended to be 
presented to one of the most eminent students of the Dharma- 
^astra literature. 

At present we regard the term Smrti as being a synonym of 
Dharma-^astra literature ; Manu also says the same : 

Dharma-sdstram tii vai smrtih. (II. 10) 

In the earliest period of its use, however, the term Smrti did 
not denote the Dharma-^astra literature. The word has been used 
by Baudhayana, Gautama and .^pastamba, who were pioneers of the 
Dharma-^astra literature, and in whose days that literature was just 
coming into existence. It is no wonder if they did not use the 
word to denote a literature that was yet to come into a definite 
shape and form in their days. 

An e.xamination of the relevant passages shows that early 
writers used the term Smrti to denote a set of rules which were not 
included in the Sruti literature,—which had then assumed a definite 
and uijalterable form,—but were existing mainly in the smrti or 
memory of wi.se and virtuous persons, and could be learnt from 
their mouth and inferred from their conduct and character. The 
sanction for these rules was not the divine word of the Sruti, but 
human conventions as accepted by the leaders of society. This 
becomes quite clear if we compare the statements about the source 
of Dharma as given by Gautama, Manu and Apastamba. Gautama 
says ;— 

Vedo dharma-mulam. Tad-viddth ca smrtisUe. I. 1. 1-2. 

This is in entire agreement with the view of Manu as expressed in 
the following line :— 

Vedo’ khilo dharma-mulam smrti-sile ca tadviddm. 11. 6. 

Now let us compare tlTese statements with that of Apastamba 
in connection with the same topic. We have to remember in this 

1 
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connection that Manu, Gautama, and Apastamba are not far removed 
in time from one another. Apastamba says 

Dharmajna-samayah pramariath, vedasca. I. 1. 2-3. 

All the three authorities mention two main sources of Dharma, and 
of these the Veda is of course one. A perusal and comparison of 
the passages makes it quite clear that dharmafUa-samayah, or social 
customs and conventions accepted by the learned leaders of society 
are identical with the Smrti-iile ca tadviddm, the smrti and iUa of 
dharmajnas or vedajnas. The term Smrti here does not denote 
the Dharma-sastra literature ; it was yet to come into existence 
in the days of Gautama and Apastamba. In this connection 
we have further to note that Apastamba describes in the opening 
aphorism the rules in his book as samayacarika, i. e. based upon 
samaya or pauruseyi vyavasthd, i. e. human or social traditions and 
conventions. 

Veda-viddm smrti-sile therefore are identical with the customs 
and conventions that were approved of and recommended by the 
learned leaders of society. For a long time these rules existed 
only in the memory of the custodians of tradition, and so by 
lakfand, they began to be called Smrtis. Later on the name was also 
transferred to the literature, which committed to writing most of 
these rules. That is how Dharma-sastra has come to be designated 
as Smrti literature. In the beginning, Smrtis were identical in 
nature and contents with saddcara and were based upon it. When 
Smrtis came into existence, the scope of saddcara became naturally 
reduced, as much of it was codified by Smrtis. It began to denote 
those old practices which happened not to be codified in Smrtis, or 
those new ones, which had aquired social approval at a period 
subsequent to the codification of the early Dharmasutras or Smrtis. 

Such being the origin of Smrtis, it is but natural that they 
should not have wielded, at least theoretically, the same authority 
which was conceded to the Srutis. At the time when the Smrti 
literature was coming into existence, the Srutis were universally 
regarded as divine in origin. They were the direct words of God, 
and so their authority was naturally supreme. On the other hand 
we notice that the early Dharma-6astra writers like Gautama, 
Apastamba and Baudhayana do not claim for themselves even the 
status of a ^i as was later done by Manu and Yajnavalkya. Nay, 
Apastamba goes to the extent of declaring that in his days no Rsis 
were existing in society.* Naturally therefore the authors of the 
Purva-mTmansa school, who were at about this very time busy in 

I I- 5. 4-f>. 
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formulating the rules about the relative authorities of Srutis and 
Smrtis laid down that the views of Smrtis should be summarily 
rejected if they were opposed to the dicta of the Srutis.’ 

As however centuries rolled on, the authoritativeness of the 
Smrtis began to be accepted more and more implicitly. Their 
authors began to be translated into Rsis owing to the great lapse of 
time. The over-riding authority of the Srutis was of course never 
formally repudiated ; but it really caused no inconvenience in 
practice, for the Vedas, generally speaking, are silent about most 
of the topics dealt with by the Smrtis. Their meaning also was 
becoming more and more unintelligible, as the classical Sanskrit 
began to diverge more and more from the Vedic idiom. Leaders of 
society however felt that in actual practice, if not in theory, the 
voice of Smrtis should be regarded as final on the topics dealt 
with by them, because they being relatively recent compositions, 
were more in conformity with the theory and practice of society. 

It is very interesting and instructive to examine the various 
steps adopted in order to render the authority of Smrtis practically 
supreme in their own sphere. The theory of the lost Sakhas of the 
Vedas helped the cause of the Smrtis considerably. This theory of 
course was not a fiction, for we know it as a matter of fact that at 
least some portions of the Sruti literature have been lost in course 
of time. The Purva-mimansa lays it dow’n that if there is a conflict 
between two texts of Sruti, then we are to assume an option, as no 
text of the Sruti could be presumed to be inoperative. It now 
began to be claimed on behalf of the Smrtis that their views cannot 
be set aside even when they are in direct conflict with Srutis ; for 
they may quite possibly have been based upon a lost text of the 
Sruti, and so the conflict that we see is not a conflict between 
a text of Sruti and that of a Smrti. It is rather a conflict between 
an existing and a lost text of Sruti, the existence of the latter 
being inferred from its having been once utilised by the Smrti in 
question, when it laid down the rule that is in conflict with the 
existing text of the Sruti. While commenting upon PQrva- 
mimansa-Sutra. Hetu-dariandcca, 1. .3. 4, Kumarila thus maintains 
that it is not a conflict betw'een a Sruti and Smrti text, but 
between a pratyaksa-sruti and a smrtdrtha-sruti.^ The latter, there- 

2. pgJTHtl I Purvamimansd Sutras,\.Z. 2. 

3- Cl?:?! TT^Ff 3^: I B 55?!*!Tf II 




pp. 106-7. (Benarc Edition). 
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fore, ought not to be over-ruled by the former; we must presume 
an option, as it is in reality a conflict between two Srutis. This 
theory made Smrtis as authoritative as Srutis and left it to the 
option of society as to which of them should be followed. 

The advocates of Smrtis took other steps also to assert their 
authority, though in an indirect manner. It began to be argued 
that brahma^yam arises only as a result of a joint study of the Vedas 
and Dharmasastras; if a person studies the Vedas only, but holds in 
contempt the Smrti literature, he would immediately be condemned 
to be born as a beast for 21 generations.* Which sane person would 
under these circumstances proceed to decry the authority of Smrtis 
and declare that their rules were not to be followed because they 
happened to be in conflict with those of the Srutis ? Brhaspati 
asserts the authority of the Smrtis in a more graceful way. He 
points out that the Srutis and Smrtis are the two eyes of a 
Brahmana : if he is void of one of them, he becomes a one-eyed 
person. He then observes that the scholarship of a man who has 
studied all the Vedic literature but is ignorant altogether of the 
Smrtis, does not appear resplendent like a night without the moon.‘ 

It is interesting to note that on the strength of the above 
theories and their application, the Smrtis have actually overruled 
some of the specific dicta of Srutis that were not in consonance 
with the spirit of the age, or were coming into direct conflict with it. 
The Vedic practice was to perform daiva karma in the morning and 
the pitr karma in the afternoon. In later times the modern pitr- 
tarpana came into vogQe and it began to be offered in the morning, 
as the morning bath became the order of the day. Now this 
procedure is in direct conflict with the Vedic practice prescribed 
in the above mentioned rule. Devanabhatta, the author of the 
Smrticandrikd, however says that there is nothing wrong in this ; 
the Sruti rule must be presumed to be referring to pitr karman 
other than tarpatfa.^ The Sruti literature shows that Vi^vamitra 


Atrismrti, v. 7 and v. 134. 

Quoted in Smrticandriha, Samskarakaijxfa, p. 10. 
6 . ^ ‘ ^ if I ^ 

Smrticandrikd, Sathskdrakanda, p. 295. 
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adopted Sunai^epa, though he had a hundred sons living; this 
would thus permit a person to adopt a son even when he had a 
number of his own sons living. But Mitrami^ra says that such a 
deduction would be wrong ; we shall have to assume that the Smrti 
practice is also based upon a Sruti text, which is not now available 
but the existence of which will have to be assumed.^ 

The Vedic passage, 

na ieso ’gne' nyajatamasti 

certainly disapproves of the practice of the adoption of a son, 
which is clearly recommended in later times by the Smrti literature. 
This is a clear example of a Sruti being thrown overboard by a 
Smrti. But Mitrami^ra says that there is nothing wrong about 
the procedure. The Sruti passage is a mere arthavadw, it does not 
lay down any injunction. The Snirtis on the other hand prescribe 
adoption, so that homas etc., should be properly performed. Artha- 
vada-sruti is thus being fittingly over-ruled by a Smrti text, which 
has a vidhi for its purport.” 

The custom of the Satl of the later age is in direct conflict with 
the Vedic injunction prohibiting suicide. Apararka, however, 
argues that the conflict with Sruti should not invalidate the 
custom. For the Sruti passage lays down a general principle 
disapproving suicide, while the Smrtis lay down a special exception 
in the ca.se of a widow. ' 

Whether the customs of the Sati and adoption are good or not 
is a different question. Somehow or other society had come to 
approve of them. Smrtis gave a canonical sanction to them and 
sought to defend them even against the authority of the Vedas. 
It was because Smrtis were more in consonance with the spirit 
of the age and were often embodying the latest varieties of saddcdra, 
that leaders of society had a soft corner for them in their heart, 
and saw to it that they held the field even when they were opposed 
to some of the specific injunctions of the Srutis. They did not 
openly rebel against the Srutis ; nevertheless they accomplished 
their purpose by some more ingeneous methods referred to above. 

^ ^ i 

Vlromitrodoya S. P. p. 206. 

‘ ^ 3 ’ ) I P. 27. 

I On Yijfitvalky*, I. 86. 
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The recognition of the authority of Smrtis as supreme in the 
realm of social and socio-religious matters however did not solve 
the whole problem. Contradictory passages in the Sruti literature 
are relatively few, but such is not the case with the Smrti literature. 
The number of Smrtis was also very large, and it was constantly on 
the increase down to the 10th and the 11th century a.d. Not all 
these Smrtis have been preserved to the modern time, but the idea 
of their number may be obtained when we note that Mitrami^ra 
refers to 57 Smrits, Nllakantha to 97 and Kamalakara to 131. 
Mr. Kane in his History of Dharmaidstra Literature had to devote 
not less than one hundred and sixty pages to give the list of the 
works on Dharma^astra! Granted that the Smrtis were in practice to 
be regarded as even more authoritative than Srutis ; but which of 
them were to be given this privilege ? All could not be given this 
honour, because their views were often conflicting with one 
another. 

Several theories were proposed in this connection for the 
acceptance of society. One view was that the Manusmrli should be 
regarded as the most authoritative one.*" There was another view, 
which maintained that different Smrtis were authoritative for 
different ages; Manu for the Krta age, Gautama for the Treta, 
Sahkha-Likhita for Dvapara and Para^ara for the Kali.** This view of 
course was more historical, but how could all those who were not 
admirers and followers of Parasara, be expected to follow it ? And 
what about the Smrtis which were later than those of Parasara ? They 
were of course modern and so in a way less authoritative. But they 
were often for that very reason more in conformity with the spirit 
of the age and therefore more liked and respected by society. 

We find that eventually the leaders of society evolved some 
principles, which made ample provision for the needs of the new 
age, which often found some of the rules of old Smrtis unsuitable. 
It was agreed that heterodox works like those of Carvaka, Buddha 
and Arhat should be brushed aside. As far as the remaining Smrtis 
were concerned, Gobhila held that when there was a conflict of 
opinion, the view supported by the majority should be followed.*’ 

***• g qr m ^ cretin \ Bthaspati, quoted by t^lra- 

mitrodaya, P., p. 27. 

* ’ • fiW g Jfmi jflrW. FJfT; I qrnsK: 11 

Pardiarafmrti, I. 23. 

Caturvimtatimatam in Smrhcatidrikd, Saih. p. 206. 

III. 14«. 
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Vyasa suggested a modification ; majority view of course deserves 
consideration, but we should also find out what is reasonable in the 
matter.Devanabhatta was in favour of a still more reasonable 
proposition ; he maintained that if two Smrtis differed from one 
another, we should not reject one in favour of the other; we 
should rather assume that an option is permitted to us, for the case 
of the conflict between two Smrtis is exactly on a par with the 
conflict between two Srutis.*^ If we permit an option in the case 
of the latter, how could we deny it in the case of the former ? 

There were very good reasons for later writers to plead for an 
option in case there was a conflict of views between two Smrtis. 
The large number ot Smrti.s that were written in ancient India owed 
their existence not to any literary ambition, but to the desire of 
society to have new authoritative manuals, that would be more in 
conformity with the practice of the age. Sometimes the earlier 
books were in need of elucidation and amplification, and so new 
ones were composed. Such, for instance, was the case of the Kdtyd- 
yana-smfti included in the Smrtindm Samuccayah of the Ananda- 
srama edition.^” Sometimes a Smrti itself is seen recommending 
consultation of other books for further light on the subject, as does, 
for instance, Laghuvisnu in connection with the rules about the 
A^ramas.^’ Sometimes new situation would call for drastic remedies 
and these were naturally discussed in Smrtis composed in later 
times after the particular need was felt. This, for instance, is the 
case with Devala-smrti, which lays down detailed rules about re¬ 
conversion of persons converted by force or fraud. Society in those 
days felt the urgent need of'reconversion. The problem could 
not be solved by a reference to Manu, who was regarded as most 
venerable or a consultation with Para^ara, who was regarded 
as particularly authoritative for the present age. For, neither 
of them had dealt with the problem. Nor could the problem be 
shelved on the ground that some statements in some of the earlier 
Smrtis opposed by implication the practice of reconversion. For 
the society was at that time convinced that new rules, not hitherto 

^ II Vyasa in Smrticandrikd, S. p. 17. 

I Smrticandrikd, S. p. 16. 

3RTSRt I V. 1. 

17. atmmm fRT qH- ?RT<R: I 

qfjpspn II V. 14 
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included in old Smrtis, ought to be sanctioned and followed. This 
could be done only by proceeding to promulgate another Smrti 
and asserting for it an authority as great as that for any earlier text. 
For this purpose it was essential to maintain, as Vyasa has done, 
that what is reasonable in Smrtis should be accepted or that in 
case of the conflict of Smrtis, an option should be presumed, 
as Devanabhatta pleads. 

The above discussion will show that though in theory Smrtis 
were regarded as less authoritative than Srutis, still in actual 
practice they were regarded as supreme in their own sphere. As 
far as Smrtis themselves were concerned, there was a tendency in 
earlier times to regard only some of them as authoritative. But 
very soon it was realised that later Smrtis were also equally, if not 
more useful than the earlier ones, for the rules contained in them 
were often more in conformity with the spirit and practice of late 
times. An effort was therefore made to see to it that they were 
also given due scope. With this end in view it was laid down that 
when Smrtis differed, the majority view should be followed, or 
that opinion accepted which is most reasonable. To make matters 
most explicit, Devanabhatta pleaded that when there was a conflict 
of views between two Smrti texts, an option should be assumed. 
Commentators like Mcdhatithi were unwilling to lay down a final 
list of authoritative Smrtis, for they realised that new Smrtis could 
still be composed w'hich would be authoritative for a later age.^“ 
All this shows very clearly that society was very anxious that there 
should be full scope given for the enunciation in new Smrtis of 
such new principles or practices as may be necessary for the new 
age, and that they should be accepted by society, though they may 
be representing a new or a minority view for the time being. New 
Smrtis that were being composed in different provinces and in 
different centuries thus provided for an authoritative recognition of 
new practices or variations in old ones. That is why the Smrtis 
continued to have a long hold over the Hindu mind. 


Wq I O" Manusmrti, II. 6. 




Rgveda Citations in the Mahabharata 

By 

V. M. Apte, Poona 

It is now generally accepted that “the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayatfa are not the old heroic songs as those court-singers and 

travelling minstrels of ancient India sang them. 

but accumulations of very diverse poems of unequal value which 
have arisen in the course of centuries owing to continual interpola¬ 
tions and alterations.Indeed, in a certain sense, 

the Mahabharata is not one poetic production at all, but rather a 
whole literature’’.' Strangely enough, in a sense, this is as it should 
be ! “When I say that the Mahabharata manuscripts contain quanti¬ 
ties of spurious additions, I intend no disparagement or condemna¬ 
tion of the text or of the Manuscripts. The process is normal, 
inevitable and in a wide sense wholly right. If the epic is to 
continue to be a vital force in the life of any progressive people, 
it must be a slow-changing book ! The fact of expurgation and 
elaboration is only an outward indication of its being a book of 
inspiration and guidance in life, and not merely a book lying unused 
and forgotton on a dusty book-shelf. Those are probably just the 
touches that have saved the Mahabharata from the fate of being 
consigned to the limbo of oblivion, which has befallen its sister 
epics like the Gilgamesh."^ The Mahabharata is an Itihasa, Kavya 
and idharma—, artha—, kama—,) iastra rolled into one ! Nay, 
further, the work itself claims with a certain amount of justifiable 
pride ;— 

vt# ^ JFiJt ^ i 

ii’ 

“With respect to Dharma, Artha, Kama, and Moksa (the four aims 
of human life), O best of the Bharatas, what is here {may be found) 
elsewhere but what is not here (will) not (be found) anywhere else. ’’ 
It is hardly surprising then, that we should find a vast amount 
of pre-epical literature absorbed in the Mahabharata. through 
allusions, citations, summaries, amplifications, adaptations, imita¬ 
tions and parodies of relevant passages in that literature ! Invaluable 

1. WlNTBRNiTZ: 'A History of Indian Liurnturt, English Translation, 
University of Calcutta, 1927, pp. 315-316. 

2. Prolegomena Cl, the Adiparvan, critically edited by Dr. V. S. Sukthan- 
KAB, B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 1933.* 

3. I. 56. 33 ( Critical edition of the Mahdbhdrata ). 
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work in the matter of tracing these allusions etc. to their sources 
has been done by Holtzmann,* Hopkins* and others. Much 
remains to be done, however, especially with regard to Vtdic 
literature. The problem, besides, assumes a new significance in view of 
the work of preparing a critical edition of the Mbh. that is going on at 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, the material collected and 
the manuscripts collated there.^ What I mean, will be made clear by 
the citations discussed below, but I may only add here, 

that in view of the fact that the work for the critical edition, for the 
first time renders it possible for a research-worker to have before 
him the entire significant manuscript evidence for each passage in 
the form of all divergent readings of any importance given in the 
critical notes in the published parvans and in the form of manuscript 
collations in the case of the unpublished parvans, it becomes 
possible only now, to undertake the task of tracing citations from, 
allusions to or adaptations of passages in earlier literature more 
thoroughly. What, formerly, with only one edition before us, 
looked like a remote resemblance, a faint echo, a mere summary or 
at best an adaptation, may turn out now, in the light of the entire 
manuscript evidence, to be cither an attempt at citation not materi¬ 
alizing through failure of memory or lack of care or a deliberate 
modification— an uha of a Vedic passage ! In ancient times passages 
were often quoted from memory and the quotation was never 
compared with the original." Further, a modification or uha of an 
early Vedic passage, to suit the contemporary phase of grammar 
and the new context was a favourite literary device, found not only 
in the Mbh., but traced to all Vedic works also, from the Saihhitas 
other than the Rgveda, to the ritual Sutras, the utmost liberty being 
taken with the text of the original to this end. So when we meet 
with phrases like :— 

3T(^«T«f 5TT i* 

i'" 

4. Das Mahdbhdrata and seine Teile in four volumes, Kiel 1S92-95. 

5. The Great Epic oj India. 

6. I must gratefully acknowledge here that Dr. V. S. Sckthankar, the 
general editor of the Mahdhhdrata, who expressed himself very much interested 
in the theme of this paper, kindly placed at my disposal, all this material 
including his valuable bibliography on the Mbh. 

7. Compare Prolegomena XXIX, Critical Edition of the Adiparvon. 

8 V. 12. 28 (Critical edition). 

9. XII. 343. 2 (Bombay edition published by Ganpat Krishnaij, 1877 ). 

10. Ibid. XII. 343. 11. 

11. Ibid. XIII. 76. 6. 
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I*’ 

?f?T...I^ «nn% I** 

3rang^Tf?5?fWfJTf^« grmsrq. i“ 
sif *rr|r^l: ??sir^A: i*' 

^i;<BTfst «TT^<n»nTm l" 

we are not sure always, whether these are preceded or followed 
by citations from, or summaries or modifications of passages in 
Vedic texts ! 

The question, whether a passage from an early Vedic text is a 
citation with or without modifications is further complicated, except 
in the parvans critically edited by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, by the peculiar, though interesting, circumstance that 
some manuscript variants, as will be seen below, actually restore 
the citations to their pristine purity 1 In the Adi, Virata and 
Udyoga parvans already critically edited, we know exactly what 
reading of the suspected citation is favoured by the manuscript 
evidence and thus are in a position to decide at once whether we 
have to deal with a citation or an uha. But in the case of the other 
parvans not so edited yet, this is by no means certain unless one 
examines the manuscript collations for that parvan. The fact, 
nevertheless, that some manuscripts give a version identical with 
the source-passage in its original form throws an interesting 
sidelight on the tendencies at work responsible for the differentiae 
in some manuscripts. 

A thorough-going attempt to trace all possible citations, 
adaptations etc., of passages in earlier Vedic and post-Vedic 
literature in a parvan may be of some help to the editor of that 
parvan, if not in selecting the best reading of a Mahdhhdrata 
passage for which manuscript evidence must be his principal guide, 
at least in making his notes on the nature of the manuscript 
material. It is in this hope also, that the following investigation 
has been undertaken, though its principal (and strictly circumscribed) 
aim is to trace all possible citations in the Mbh., from the Rgveda 
only with or without modifications. There will be no attempt in 
this paper to trace allusions to the Rgveda of a general character 


12. Ibid. HI. 208.11 ; also VIII. 32. 43. 

13. Ibid. XIV. 51.26. 

14. Ibid. XII. 312. S. 

15. Ibid. XII. 72. 2. 

16. V. 16. 1-8 ( critical edition ). 

17. XIX {Harivamla), v. 1398, Calcutta edition, 1836, 
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common in every part of the Mbh.nor to track imitations of 
RV.—hymns and passages as has been so ably done for example, in 
connection with the hymn to Aivins in the Adiparvan by Louis 
Renou.** 

RV. Mbh.*« 

VI. 16. 1 XII. 343. 10 

I II ^ II 

5fTJn ftm I I tTfTJTT ^ ftrft 

^11 i ^^TSTt RT^qrori 

I II II 

Trans.:—Thou, O Agni, \ There also occurs a declara- 
hast been ‘.placed as the Hotr i tion to the same effect in the 
of all sacrifices among human ! Mantras of S'rutis. Thou, O 
folk by the Gods. j Agni, art the Hotf in sacrifices 

! and the benefactor of the dei- 
' ties, of men and of all the 
I worlds. 

Context in the Mbh.:~li\ answer to Arjuna’s question, the 
Holy One explains how Brahman desiring to create creatures, 
caused Agni and Soma to spring from his own eyes. Having then 
created and established all creatures, he upholds the three worlds. 
In support-of this statement follows our quotation from the RV., 
introduced by the words ‘ Mantravdda ’ 

Notes i—HopKiys” unable to trace RV. VI. 16.1, as the 
source of the Mbh. verse compares RV. I. 13.4 : asi hota manurhitah 
which has very little in common with the Mbh. passage. The first 
hemistich of RV. VI. 16.1. which is the real source is repeated 
without any change. As regards pada C, I find on consulting the 
manuscript collations for this parvan that manuscript A reads :— 

18. See Hoj’Kins : The Great Epic ef India, p. 2 ff. 

19, " L'Hymne Aux Asvin de L’Adiparvan". pp. 177-178, in A Volume of 
Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of Professor F. W. Thomas, 1939. 

20. The verses arc taken from the Bombay edition of Ganpat KrishnaJI 
except where it is otherwise specified. 

21, The translation of the RV. verses is mine ; that of the Mbh. passages is 
( unless otherwise specified ) the one in the complete translation of the Mbh. 
publis’hod by Protap Chandra Roy ( Calcutta, 1884-96 ). This has been done 
deliberately and/or two passages only to show how though the words may be 
identical (as here in the first hemistich) the translation reflects the wide gulf 
hetwein the ages of the Mbh. and the RV 1 See, for example, the different con¬ 
struction and the interprefation of ‘ hitalji '•{ = placed ) in the RV. and ( = bene¬ 
factor ) in the Mbh, 

42. The Great Epic of India, p. 24. 
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(6AtA ?) ma«ttj;c 7 anc, which is a very close approximation to, 
if not complete restoration of the RV. pada, as it would be, if the 
/» in the manuscript is a scribe’s error for AAtA, as is not unlikely. 
This shows a tendency on the part of manuscript A—a tendency 
shared by a number of other manuscripts as will be seen below—to 
restore completely the reading of the source of the Mbh. passage. 
The Editor of the parvan alone, can decide whether the manuscript 
evidence authenticates the reading as we have it in the Bombay 
edition, or the restoration attempted by manuscript A ! It may be 
noted that the RV.—instrumental devebhih appears in the later 
form devaih in the immediately following Mbh. passage which is 
similar in purport and which reads :— 

i ^rsTistr 11# fHl 

^ IM 1 II 


T have a suspicion that this verse also is a quotation from some 
other Samhitd or Brahmana but I have been unable to trace it so 
far. For the theme of this paper, besides, I have confined myself 
to the Rgveda. 

Finally the reproduction of the peculiar metre of the RV. 
verse {Vardhamana according to the Anukramanika, is a species of 
: 6 + 7 + 8=21 syllables) has presented no difficulties, as 


these chapters have alternate prose 
duced with or without warning 

RV. 

X. 95. lo* 
fR«IT ^ I 

Come, come ! Wife, fierce- 
minded ! let us exchange (a 
few) words, now ! 

[ haye is an exclamation used 
before the vocative, exhorta- 
tively.] 


slokas, either being intro 
Mbh. 

XIX. Harivamsa, v. 1398, 

f I 

(Calcutta edition, 18.39) 
“Ho, there, my consort, stay, 
fierce in mind (as thou art), 
stay at my bidding (lit. word),’’ 
such—like Suktas, they addres¬ 
sed each other. 

[ This translation is mine. ] 


Context: —The RV. hymn is the famous Sarhvdda hymn, 
consisting of a dialogue between Pururavas and Urvail. The story 
has been repeated often in later literature, in the Satapatha 
BrShmana, Baudhdyana Srautasutra, Brhaddevatd, in the Hari- 
vathia (our passage)—an appendix to the Mahdhhdrata, in the Vi§nu 
Purana, in Kalidasa’s famous play and in the Kathdsaritsdgara. 
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Notes :—^The Tristubh metre of the RV. has been changed to 
Anu^tubh in the Mbh., with the consequent adjustments, which 
reflect at the same time, the later phase of language. For example, 
the exclamation haye has gone out of use, and has been replaced by 
the particles ho and ha appearing separated in the first hemistich. 
As no manuscript collations have yet been made for the Harivamia, 
I can only compare the reading in the Chitrashala (Poona) edition 
(1936), which has ha for the Calcutta ho and restores the RV. manasd 
for tnanasi. It may be noted that our passage definitely refers to 
the citation as from the RV., by the word suktdni. 


RV. 

I. 10. 1 
^ iTRfiniTt 

II 

The singers sing of thee, the 
hymners recite a hymn (to thee). 
The brahmdns, O Satakratu 
have raised thee, like a beam 
(or pole). 


Mbh. 

XII. 285 . 78 

I iTRffI tSfT 



I 5I51TOT f^r 

' 34 II 

! The uttcrers of the Gdyatri 
j sing of thy praises in uttering 
the Gayatri and the worshippers 

II of-the Sun,—the Rsis—regard 
! thee as Brahman, as Indra and 
I as the (illimitable) firmament 
! above. 


Context ;—In the RV., the verse is addressed to Indra, 
referred to as ^atakratu. 


Mbh.:—The story of iOfliiia’s sacrifice is being narrated by 
Bhifma to Yudhifthira. Our verse is part of a Stotra with which 
Dakfa, who having offended Maheivara, in not inviting him to his 
sacrifice, was punished by the latter, finally appeases him. 


Notes The first hemistich of the RV. reappears without any 
change. In the second, $atakratu and Brahman (iti the liter sense, 
of course, of god Brahman), have become epithets of Maheivara and 
naturally as the verse is addressed to that god. But an interesting 
modification is seen in the last pdda, the Rgveda counterpart of 
which does not breathe that spirit of reverential awe which charac¬ 
terized the attitude of a devotee towards his deity in later times ! 
Now, on consulting the manuscript collations for this parvan, I find 
that MSS. A, E, H and D read brahmdpastvd [tv&m, Dj] and A. E. 
and read satakrato. Thus A, E and H restore the RV. reading 
of pdda (c) completely. As regards the last pada, B reads Udvamia- 
meva yemire and C reads udvamiamiva Ydmirar (re ?). For menire. 
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G has yemire and Bj has Yeni{mii)re. It is quite clear thus that 
these manuscripts have definitely attempted to restore the original RV. 
reading, having spotted the verse as an RV. citation. 

The metre is the same, Anustubh in both the places. 

RV. I Mbh. 

X. 117. 6 I V. 12. 20 (Critical edition) 

jft i i^tcT sTTvi qt I 

ii j q ?T^q fsq n 

In vain does the senseless i In vain does that senseless 
one win (his) food. That ,■ one win food ; he falls from 
(food), indeed, I speak but j the heavenly world, his activity 
the truth—(shall become) his j (all) paralysed—(the senseless 
ruin; no comrade, no friend he i one) who gives up a person 
feeds ; he who eats alone has , approaching him in fear. The 
only sin for his companion. | gods do not accept his offer- 

I ing.^ _ 

! [ I’his translation is mine.] 

Context :—The RV. verse being part of a hymn in praise of 
liberality, condemns the man who does not share his food with any 
one, but the Mbh. verse which adopts the first pada of the RV. 
verse with a few changes has a different context viz. a condemnation 
of the man who refuses to grant protection to a person in distress 
throwing himself on his mercy. Salya, who is in the Pandava 
camp consoles them by narrating to them the story of Indra, who 
with his wife once, had to suffer great sorrow. .Vn incident in the 
story is the appeal of Indrdni to Brhaspati, to save herself and her 
husband, to which the latter responds with the words in our verse. 

Notes : —The footnotes in the critically edited Lidyogaparvan 
show that manuscripts Kj, Da, D,o, T,, and Gi read vindate and that 
Kj, Da, Dio, Ti, and G read apracetah which means that manuscripts 
K,, Da, and Dio fully restore the RV. version of the first pada ! We 
have the assurance in this case that the editor of this parvan was 
satisfied that the manuscript evidence on the whole favoured the 
modified version of the first pada of the RV. verse that he has given 
us. In support of his choice, it may be added that the modifications 
of the RV. verse are just those that we expect in all subsequent 
reproductions of RV. verses removed in tin^e from the age of the 
RV. For example, the hiatus between the two 

words has been avoided by introducing ca and the Parasmaipada is 
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substituted for the Atmanepada. 'I'liis is in keeping with the 
later stage of grammar. Even the Atharva-Veda XIV. 1. 50 for 
example changes the grbhndmi in RV. X. 85. 36'' ; 

to which was more in keeping with the grammar of the 

Atharva-Veda days! No wonder, the Mbh, introduced a similar 
change. 


It is interesting to observe therefore, the tendency noted above 
on the part of some manuscripts to restore completely the original 
version. The metre is the same in both places ; Tristubh. Finally 
it may be noted that the RV. citation is heralded with the unusual 
introduction : V. 12. 18'^'* (Critical edition). 


which means :—With respect to this matter, the following sung by 
Brahman, in former times may, please, be listened to. 


RV 

X. 14. Ud 

5R II 


To Varna, the king, the son 
oi Vivasvat, tthe gatherer of 
men, pay homage with (obla- j 
tion(s). i 


Mbh. 

XIII. 102. 16 

Gautama speaks to Vasava | 

j STJTRT 

I m I 

i 5rf^ 

cl^r cTTlt fqfTrrfip^ 11 

The region of (Fama), the 
son of Vivasvat, is such that 
men are there controlled. No 
untruth can be told there : only 
truth prevails in that place, 
i There, the weak force the 
! strong to labour for them, 
j There I shall make you sur- 
' render (my) elephant. 


Context: —In the RV., the verse is part of a hymn which is a 
funeral address to Yama and the soul of the departed. In the Mbh., 
in answer to the question of Yudhifthira, as to whether all righteous 
men attain to the same region after death or whether there is any 
difference of status among them, Bhisma cites the narrative of 
Gautama and Vasava who (i.e. the latter) in the form of King 
Dhrtara^tra has seized an elephant belonging to the former. Our 
verse is addressed by Gautama to Dhrtardstra. 

K. V. 3 8 
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Notes :—Manuscripts B, C, D, Gj and G 3 have the accusatives 
Vaivasvatim and Samyamantm, instead of the nominatives—a change 
which brings the reading nearer to that in the RV., though it may 
be difficult to construe it in its Mbh. context. The manuscript 
Ti even restores Vaivasvatam and Samgamanam which is the same 
as the RV. reading except that we have Sarhyamanam, instead of 
the RV. Samgamanam. This approximation is hardly in the spirit 
of the Mbh. context, because further on, in the same chapter, we 
come across mandakini (feminine), the region of King Vaiirava^a 
similar to (the region of FaTwa) in our passage—which 

latter is, therefore a more appropriate reading. The metre is 
Tri§tubh in both the places. 


Before I go on next, to point out a few adaptations {fihas), para¬ 
phrases or summaries of RV. passages or phrases in the Mbh., 1 
proceed to discuss a citation from the Vdjasaneyi Sathhitd, although 
it lies outside the limited scope of this paper, just to show how 
very fruitful and interesting the work of tracing all such Mbh. 
passages to their sources scattered over the whole field of Vedic 
literature will become, in the light of the manuscript evidence made 
available to scholars by the work of the Critical edition at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 


Vdjasaneyi Sathhitd 
XXIII. 45 &46 

^ ^ q^: I 

1% 5 ?^ II 

qJT: I 

qfti; 11 « ^ 


Mbh. 

III. 313. 67 & 68 

5fm: ^ q^; | 

Rf ti; II 

=5T'^RT 3fiq^ q^; | 
Rfti; 11 


The verses occur also in the Taittiriya (7. 4. 18. 1) and Maitrd- 
yatfi (3. 12 . 19) Samhitds, in the Satapatha (13. 2 , 6 , 10 & 12) and 
Taittiriya (3. 9. 4. 4 ) Brdhmanas and in the Srauta-sutras of A^va- 
layana (10. 9. 2) and Samkhayana (16. 5. 3 and 4 ). 

Trans.:—(45) Who journeys alone ? Who verily is born again 
(and again) ? What is the treatment for 6 old ? What is the great 
corn-vessel ? (46) ; The Sun journeys alone ; the moon is b^rn 
again (and again) ; fire is the treatment for cold ; the dearth is 
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the great corn-vessel. (As the Mbh. passage is almost identical, 
the variations being so slight as not to alter the sense, a separate 
translation of that passage is not necessary.) 

;~ln the Faj . 5amA., the verses are of the nature of 
riddles with which the priests amuse themselves at a horse-sacrifice. 
In the Mbh., the verses are part of the famous dialogue between 
Yaksa and Yudhisthira consisting of a most interesting play of 
questions and answers, in which there are a few riddles quoted in 
the style of the Vedic brahmodyas, (in the Vaj. Sarhh., for 
example). 

Notes*^ :—Manuscripts C, E, M and D have Kah svid for Kiih 
svid ; now although the former appears to be better as agreeing 
with eko (masculine), it may be noted that the combination kahsvid 
is not found even once among this series of yaksa questions, where 
the anticipated answer is expressible in the masculine as here ! The 
phrases used elsewhere are kaica which is actually the variant here 
for kithsvid in K* and Dc or merely kah (as in 67^) ; we have, be¬ 
sides, ArfmiwtW alma and Aimsvirf sakhd in v, SO (Critical 

Edition) w'here goes with words of the masculine gender. 

Manuscripts B, Di, D> and Da as well as Do, L and S have vicarati for 
vicarate. It is interesting to find that this reading has been adopted 
in the Critical edition. In fact, how the dtmanepada form carafe 
came in, is a mystery, as none of the earlier passages enumerated 
above have it 1 For eko vicarate, SGi and SG 4 have ekdkl carati 
which agrees with the reading of the original, but which on account 
of inadequate manuscript evidence has not been adopted in the 
Critical edition. For our 67^ (=46^ in the Critical edition), TGi, 
TGj and 'rG 4 have himasya bhe§ajam kirn svid ! The reason why, 
these manuscripts in the attempt to restore the Vedic original bhesa- 
jam for bhaisajyam have changed the order of words is that the dia- 
mbic close ^—for a pada is not permitted in the epic and this 
would have been the case, if the verse had read kim svid himasya 
bhesajam, as the manuscript Tj does read ! The same remark can be 
made about v. 68« (47* in the Critical edition), where Tj, Gi, Gj and 
G 4 read bhesajam and give a diambic close for the pada but where 
T has cleverly avoided the diambic close by reading bhisajam which 
is nearer the original bhesajam and yet at the same time gives 
the scheme —for the close of the pada which is tolerated in 

the epic 1 

23. In writing my notes on these two vertes, I had the benefit of an 
informing discussion with Dr. Sckthankar who kindly gave me the proofs of 
the relevant portion of the Critical edition ®f the Vanaparvan which he is 
editing and which is now in the press and to the numbering of which I refer 
above as the numbering in the Critital edition. 
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I turn now to a few important paraphrases, adaptations, echoes 
etc. of RV. phrases in the Mbh., by way of illustration only, as 
this is a formidable task lying outside the scope of this paper. The 
following passages in the RV. :— 

X 129. U: .... I 

„ ,. U: II 

„ „ 26 : 

„ „ 3°: cr4 3fT^ra4eT rT55:ifflf....| 

— ^ 

appear paraphrased or reproduced with modifications in Mbh. 

XII. 343. 2ff 

anitf 1 crrgrf^ ii ^ ii wrr 

ii v ii...?i I jt srr^rfa ^ sq% 

^ ii...ft3[5il*TOfq ?ra ii » ii 5IR^I^ jt 

Again, Mbh. XII. 95. 21 :— 

jnr; II SI II 

preceded as it is by 

stw^wai ^t^fgTJtrogiTn^f^ l qi W W wS II;; i il 

is certainly a reminiscence of RV. VII. 89. 2 :— 

q[^f4 I JIo5T ^7Z^ || 

S'® 4 

addressed as the latter verse is to Varunta. .Mbh. III. 207. 47 also 
has the pada mahddrtirivadhmdtah as pointed out by Hopkins.’* 


Next, 1 believe that the lirst half-verse of Mbh. XIII. 76. 7 :— 
JTI?TT, 5T*T?fT W Sl#0T I 

nl3 tflsr^r^ ii « ii 

preceded as it is by the verse :— 

aiTiR 5igs=3fhT =g i ^ 

II % II 

is a clever modification (uha) of RV. 1. 164. 33o6 ; 

^ fq^T ^f^cTT *1!^ 2^^^ i 

for the following reasons :- 

24. Th* Great Epic of Indio, p, 24. 
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(1) There are several verses in this RV. hymn in praise of 
gauh e.g. the 28th begins with ;— 

(2) The 26th verse beginning with :— 

has great affinity to the ahvanam (invitation) of the Mbh. XIII. 76. 6. 

(3) Thirdly AV. IV. 39. 6 has the equation : Dyaurdhenuh etc. 

Further Mbh. III. 208. 11«& 

is, in my opinion, a paraphrase of RV. X. 16. 9'^ :— 

^isqiTfTR flftoitfll ^t... 

Hopkins’® has already compared Mbh. V. 16. 2^^ 

(Critical edition) :— 

?gmT^ ^si: I 

and I. 223. 13 (Critical edition):— 

( V. 1. ^ I 

with RV. I. 164. 46^<l;— 

efl:5ri ^|Tr h 

and RV. X. 114. 

HqoT fiai: 5(=^fTr^% ^f^di wi^qqf-ci i 

What he, however, points out’* in Mbh. XV. 34. 11 :— 

ff 'T-STH: I 

as an allusion to RV. X. 18. 1, is not likely. The two paths 
devaydna and pitrydna have been often mentioned in the Upanisads 
which, therefore, are more likely to have been alluded to. 

With regard to XII. 312. 5“* :— 

Hopkins’* only notes that the citation of a Vedic phrase is 
acknowledged but does not trace the phrase in question. In my 
opinion, the Vedic phrase referred to may be any one of the three'^ 

25. Ibid. p. 25. The reference to the Critical edition is, of course, mine. 

26. Ibid. p. 25. 

27. The references are to he edition of Leopold von Shroeder, Leipzig, 
1900. 
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passages beginning icith :—dydvaprthivyoh, in K&thaka Sathhitd ; 
XX. 7, XXIII. 3 or XXXVII. 15. 

Finally, as regards the Purusa-Siikta (RV. X. 90. 14) account of 
the creation of the four castes, the passages in the Mbh. dealing 
with the same theme viz. VIII. 32. 43 ; XII. 72. 4 ; 296. 5ff ; 318.90 
Qtc., need not be taken as referring to the account in the Rgveda, as 
there are several post-Rgveda and pre-epic versions of that creation 
in Vedic literature rcith which the Mbh. account agrees more closely 

A List of Passages in the Mahdbhdrata with the corresponding 
ones in the Rgveda, discussed or referred to in this Paper. 


Mbh. (Bombay edition except RV. (All references below are to 
when otherwise specified). the RV. except when other¬ 

wise specified.) 


I. 223. 13 [Critical edition) 

1. 164. 46^4 and X, 114. 5 “h 

III. 207. 47 

VII. 89. 2* 

III. 208.11 

X. 16. 9« 

III. 313. 67 & 68 

Vdjasaneyi Sarhhitd XXIII. 45 
& 46. 

V. 12. 20 [Critical edition) 

X. 117. 6« 

V. 16.2 

I. 164. 46^4 and X. 114. .Soi- 

VIII. 32.43 

X. 90. 12 

XII. 72.4 

X. 90. 12 

XII. 95.21 

VII. 89. 2‘> 

XII. 285.78 

I. 10. 1 

XII. 297.6 

X. 90. 12 

XII. 312. .5 

Kdthaka Samhitd 20, 7 : 23. 3 
’ and 37. 15 

XII. 318. 90 

X. 90. 12 

XII. 329.30 

X. 18. 1 and the Upani^ads 

XII. 343.1 9 

X. 129. 1-3 

XII. 343. 10 

VI. 16. 1 

XIII. 76.7 

1, 164. 33"^’ 

XIII. 102. 16 

X. 14. 1^ 

XV. 34. 11 

X. 18. 1 and the Upanisads. 

XIX. [Harivamsa) 1398 
(Calcutta edition) 

X. 95. 1 


28. A student doing research under my guidance at the Deccan College 
Poatgraduate and Research Institute, (Poona), is at present engaged in doing 
for the Mohdbkdfota in its relatiop to the whole of« earlier Vedic literature, the 
same type of work which I have attempted in this paper, with respect to the 
figvtda alone. 
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Kalandika'Praka^a of Somanatha Vyasa 

By 

N. V. Athalf-y, Ujjain 

Like various’ scholars of bygone days that attached them¬ 
selves to the ancient lore and produced works on several branches 
of learning, many modern pandits too, devoted their valuable time 
composing works on different sections of Sastras of which the 
present work is itself a proof. The writer of this w'ork is one 
Paridita Somanatha Sastri Vyasa, a Nagara Brahmin of Sajapur, 
Gwalior State, who prepared it for the use of all who lack in the 
wide knowledge of the various branches of learning, old and modern. 
Beginning from the Vedas, the author has described in short all the 
14 Vidyas, the 64 Kalas, the principal doctrines of all the religions 
in India and outside and has tried to make it very useful by ex¬ 
plaining in his own Budhdnandini commentary on this work, 
modern subjects like History, Geography, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry etc. as they were known in his days. He has thus made 
it an epitome of all knowledge-ancient as well as modern-written in 
simple lucid Sanskrit. Besides this Budhdnandini the work has two 
more commentaries, Laghuvrtti—and Mitdksard—the first by his 
disciple Narayana Mulikara and the other by himself. 

The present manuscript is legibly written by the author in bold 
type, on straw paper in 100 folios, leaving H inch margin on all the 
four sides. It measures I2i x 5i inches in size and the borders of 
the MS are unruled. Red-pigment is used for marking Slokas etc. 
and yellow for wiping out errors. Marginal notes also appear 
occasionally. The completion dates of the text and commentary, 
given respectively at the end, are (i. ^ ^|| 

ii. I'*'*? ^ ) the 27ih of July, 1847 and 

December, 1849 A.D. 

There are altogether 125 verses of different metres, divided 
into 4 complete chapters with folios as under :— 

I Verses 27 ... Fol. 1— 5 

II „ 36 ... ,, 5— 21 

III ,, 35 ... ,, 21— 44 

IV „ 37 . 44-lOOa 

125 

The following is a srttionwise list of subjects as they appear in 
this enormous commentary :— 
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37tnsm^:—srriniTS^rintf^, ^5tr^, (»T«r- 

7WTg^-g3^-f’Wii-!n?PTr^f^raif?i) 

?Tt^, »f\n, ^^W,|OTig^5T*irf5T I f^ni?T-*TfT3^Tra- 

—arr^sf^: ailHT»wf|H;, nra^i^: | 3l4?nw-^TfsmT^- 

S’* ^J?5T:-TWT«»5TOW-ST^'anf«lW: 
srwrf^^^wTWoit vwT:-9tf3^f^tjT-t-^fiir^t^5»tg?im5^- 

To distinguish from the common word Vidya, the author has 
chosen an uncommon word with U^RT for its' title. The 

word is formed from I ^n^TflT) and 

means (Apte’s Die. p. 341). The clear meaning of the com¬ 

pound word is “A light to all branches of old and modern know¬ 
ledge”. The same meaning has also been given by the author in 
commenting on the word i. Fol. 3, line 4, 

frtfinErmJTfT^tf) fV«Rf) ««m5PTi i i. Fol. 99, 
line 17, stFRt q^rt^nstrfw^ivTiTfTTJ i 

It begins with the following two auspicious verses :— 

II ’W: II 

fsi*Ttlf^fatSIW: SWT5T ^ ^^TRlssmf^Wn I 

^rf^'Snf f5iri«tfa?it?gn%5WTT?rni. ii a ii 
3i«T ?TfiR^JTi«Tl a^fwnoiaj.dt i 

gtjjffd fnfi[9t w stlrt&sftr^ ii ^ ii 

which show the ability of the author in Vedanta, Sahitya, Vyakarana 
and Nyaya Sastras. The first belongs to the blameless 14 Vidyas 
from which the real light is begged for securing the final emancipa¬ 
tion. The second is a salutary one, in which the three deities 
iT^hd, tdR^r, ftid' including his preceptor are praised as is always 
done by authors. In the third he says that it is better to introduce 
first with time, place, person and motive of preparing the so 

that no one may doubt about it and writes in the further 11 verses 
the names of three Political Agents and the principal teachers of 
the school of Sehore including himself. They are very interesting 
and throw a flash of light on ^he merits and* work of these gentle¬ 
men. These verses run thus :— 
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sflsra i fk^ fimff sftmsrmr^: ii 

5i»T^ 

Jr«JTrai^fS: final II s 11 

nn^^sftrfir ftnrra: ii 
jRTra: sflin; Frrf^: ii h ii 

^3rf%f^fenTTf^saa»ft fi?f>saqct 

goifafii-.wlsa^JT: ?Tiqa 
afliTK %fir ^inf^ gga ^ mr^ipgn^ifa! ii ^ ii 
4igfiare^r?%n5aT aPiF^%nT’aT?i 
<ia r wa t % g f? firewr# ^ aR?f a’^rfin ii « ii 

fa fija a^jpfla ftg r w ii 
^ w r fMt> p w«w* l n: nnarw: fgaff: 

^rnm: h smfa ^ ga?R^rfiaa;na: ii c ii 

wif^aOrraant fa^ataaiaasfinnat ^w: 

nn^ o in wa mr aagwi n n *ian tnr ^ f t a; ii ii 

wTf afHvaafuiflipiflTJT nftjT- 
sm^wfirarfm: aomfiRrammfi^T ii 
TJTmfimTfsrvra g^nij?f*TTa?- 
f«t =^T?m«gwfaars^-- ?nrafii in o ii 

gfwnaaarsi fnaftroarasO 

afiwaw^OaTfloft: ii 

nal aafa alg afta^a ; in i ii 

afissnar nTTniRarg^fa aifa«aa^a g a: i 
aaawt arwr: a^f^iat aaa: gvnaia in n ii 

afifaraagjfiwraaaaaaaTFaapaTaaa; 
aifreffa^T«a^a^aRa»aia^alg a: ii 
aaft ganTjfiT fa^TT$%aaiaa’^ a a 
a^ aiaaatafa^f^fl f^alaara: in f ii 

Captain J. S. Cunningham whose name appears thrice in these 
verses, was one of the enlightened and famous Political Agents of 
his day. He seems to have devoted much of his energy towards 
the cause of learning and brought the school of Sehore to a status 
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by adding the Sanskrit and Persian Sections in 1849.‘ The author’s 
grandson—Pandita Ramavallabha Vaidya produced a Hindi, undated 
and cloth-pasted letter, sealed in Persian and signed by the Captain, 
issued to Pt. Somanatha, in reply to his two letters dated 13 2 1850 
and 25-4-1850 in which the name of his^tsnrf&t^ was recorded. This 
work reached him in time and it was shown to the Sikandar Begum 
of Bhopal who expressed her satisfaction. Nothing is known for 
the present, about this work of Somanatha as no copy of the same 
is available. Besides the six teachers mentioned in the above-noted 
verses, there were some more for Hindi and Persian. A Yogya- 
ta-patra, awarded to Pandita Bhagiratha—the author’s son, on the 
14th of April 1857 and signed by the Superintendent, Mr. H. 
Vanghan Ingels, contains the name of one Mahatabrao the 2nd 
teacher for Hindi. This letter of fitness bears the witnesses of 
Camparam, Somanatha Ratne^varaguru, Mahatabrao and three other 
Persian teachers and is also countersigned by the P. A. on the top. 
Sevaram who is addressed as a Siddhanti, was a learned Astrono¬ 
mer attached to the school. He taught Rekhaganita etc. to Nara- 
simha alias Bapoodco Sastri of Benares who was intentionally brought 
to Sehore by the P. A., Launcelot Wilkinson in Saka 1760 (1838 
A.D.) for learning ?TT^., p. 300-1). The work as such begins 

from the 14th verse, thus :— 

SrOTRT II 

in V II 

XXX 

^ men 

t^r: w it in't ii 

vTJTftfqpun ffir ff g ^ qr 4^ aii m o n 

End of the text :— 

*rl5!i5Trv gviTg5i\sg?w?it«lff: ii n 

1. Dates recorded on the Chtonologjr Board of the School of Sehore. 
Obtained from Mr. N. G. Devabhakta, Head Master, Sehore High School. 
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msrtr ?tfT: «Tf^9n»Fg i 

it II A» II 

Colophon:—«il«ira\q5Tm^ ^f^rswr^ 

II» II w-. ii 

The genealogical table secured from R&mavallabha tallies with 
that of the one given in the 35th verse. It runs thus :— 

**Tt^ ■a'i.q'jA 

I 

I 

stlw? 


I 

1 

The Budhanandinl mentions 8 interesting and important verses 
in the end. These contain the names of ruling chiefs of Rajgarh, 
Narsingarh, Khilachipur etc. including the Begum of Bhopal, the 
completion date and two other works which the author prepared 
during the interim of two years (1847-49) that required him to 
expand the tika composed by him in 1847. Some of these 

verses are given below :— 

«fT ^ 

ini atTfiTf 

^ 5r^ ffasfl faTnfai%fir«TT: ii 
ai% 

jmwrf? at Ftf: m ii 

g glW^a f^artraals^T Ii 

(i »'»l) Ttft fi% 
ii 
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f^t II 

^ SWT^r»»Tf?rfVw?TT5T 50^?!qi; II 

?T5ft'a5fw ?7«n ii 

On V 

=9 5rr??rn^fsrfiw«rrf^f^: ^fVft ii 
^jfafcrwftfT Wlf^ VTT^^ 
nV<5W??Ty?t’j^fTf ii 

•a 

The corresponding years 1847 and 1849 indicate the period of 
Lord Haruing and Daliiousie, the Governor-Generals of British 
India. Like other places a vernacular Institution was founded by 
Launcelot"Wilkinson— the P. A. in 1835 and was transformed in¬ 
to a High School in 1839 (Imp. Gazetteer p. 272). It was reorganised 
in 1849 by Captain J. D. Clnningham who added the Sanskrit and 
Persian Sections to the Institution. The Chronology board of the 
Sehore High School omits Major Hindley w'ho is mentioned in the 
verses at the beginning as the founder ( T%^>s^rT;) of the school 

and accepts Launcclot in his place which creates confusion about the 
real founder and we are unable to justify it for want of further proof. 
The author w'as employed in the Institution one year earlier before 
it was made a High School ( “ qfi qr 55 TT 5 rr # % 3^ 

wsT i. fT^ sfhpft so 
—testimonial awarded to Pt. Somanatha on 15th Nov. 
1858 A. C.) 

In the above verses the author praises the Princes and 
Chiefs of the Agency who donated to and supported on a large scale 
the School of Sehore. They were the Sher Singh of Khilchipur. 
Hanmat Singh of Narasingarh and .Moti Singh of Rajgarh. The 
other two names *13311 and 5^ (*T35ir^ ) are untraceable. 

Begum Shah Jahan whose name appears in the Ist line of the third 
verse, succeeded her father—Naw'ab Jahangir in orphanage, in 1844, 
the real ruler being her mother —Sikandar Begum who was appoint¬ 
ed as Regent of the State and remained Regent till 1868 (Imp. Gaze, 
p. 245-46). The sixth verse mentions two minor works viz. Sadbhakti- 
Kumudakara and Chandah-Prakasa which the author composed 
during the interim of 1847-49. Further, in the seventh verse, the 
author begs for pardon for the errors committed and portions left 
undealt with by him through iWlf and He also requests 

for the rectification of his work. The concluding stanza i^ only 
a beautiful production of the fi;T f^I 
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A reference to Capt. Cunningham and the Assistant Maulavi— 
Saiduddin occurs on folio 42 where writing on the and 

5?T5*Tni religions he says 

?Ti5rHfaT^^ii^-«T an?«i fefea i 

»4l5T®^^fa I This clarifies the fact that the author’s information regard¬ 
ing these religions is chiefly based on the help rendered and informa¬ 
tion furnished by these two authorities. 

The Commentary begins thus :— 

II 5w: II iTourr ^ftrrorrvft^r 

ii i ii 

far ^ ftmisirn 

ffa^Rf^sfW f^>oi II ^ II 

fa?rf^RT«r nwTTfa ftTnirfa ii Oiiwf ^ 

ria' smr: sRant ar ar 

ai^wr 51^ ii aggs^?mr?iiH 3i?t sra: 

sifW jrlwwrirag^.* 

at qta: || si^ asisl^^art^g^ frfe^ i 

ataifa^ a »ft$r a arvpa!«af? ^aalftfa ii siftr? ff 
aiiflisTOrga^qia; gat^srfli ii i ii 

lind:—|a'lf^*ifaiir II ^q^hrrranj fnifirfa ii ?qE ii x x x x ^a^a't 

afq^niTa^rFJifa ?rfaair m^fa ?ia'\fa ii wifftifa ^i^raa 

^ x x x 

Colophon:—^ 

fa1 ^a^a^f^f^Ta^rsitanRRi gvirafipft ?Rn?aTOigq%g- 
swm: II V II qaTar^a gvnaf^ »aTaaTii aaa; ii 

«fRrwnuia^ ii 

The following are the works which the author wrote on different 
subjects. I have seen all these except the ^rJTOiqr, faawr of 
g^rf^, fs^qf^r and salf^qq^nn ( Fol. 14, 

af^aiHi^a^qaf^asalfaqJWrtr ) which were not shown to me 
by the author’s grand-son on 24-7-40 :— 

1. afrr^Mara. pol. 3., a stotra on the q^aaa deities. 

2. Fol. 13. In 5 chapters. 51^ WRiq *a 
(S cribed in Saihvat aif. gn g^r?.) Ona%. 

3. wia^ftRgTt.nrfe Fol. 14. aag itqAaraqgfr i gql %f^r. 

4. qaq^* wtagrf^ sanRiaf. Fol. 43. 

5. in verses. Fol. 53, In 4 chapters. 

6. qa^Ttaa^'rfw Fol. 6^. On Grammar. 

7. fffar«jaRf^^a. Fol. 12. In 5 Ullasas. 
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8. by Narayang Murallkara. Fol. 30. 

9. s>t?rT<mm. Fol. 18. 

10. ?n^^^Tr»K. In 49 tarangas. 

11. ^rwHTTPTotspm n Fol 7. In 4 adhyayas. 'ST^*T 

12. On Grammar. 

13. ?T^. Fol. 130. ^grr ^11 

«HRn?^*T7r: I 

14. gwwfg^i^. Fol. 17. %. 15. » HmtTR. 

15. TWrf|l^«nRr««I in seven Sargas. 

16. ^T^?g5rs'^sre?fhsr. 

Biographical Sketch of the author 

Somanatha’s great-great-grandfather, Uddhava came from Bis- 
nagar (Gujarath) early in the middle of the 18th Century and made 
his place of abode at Shajapur (Gwalior). Nagaras from this place 
are known as Bisnagara Brahmins and are counted among the ’H- 
JftftrSs. The author belongs to this caste which is one of the six 
sections of the Nagaras and was bom in Shajapur on Monday, the 
13th Chaitra, bright fortnight, Sarhvat 1864. He received his educa¬ 
tion from his father Othkara and was employed as a Sanskrit teacher 
in Sehore School on a sum of Rs. 60 p. m. in 1838 a.d. where he 
served for 20 years. Being placed in odd circumstances he resigned 
his post in 1857 and went home. He received as Dharmadaya a 
Tamrapatra-Sanad on the 3rd of Vaisdkha Suddha, Sarhvat 1892 
from Motisingh of Rajgarh Estate containing 151 bighas of land 
for his maintenance. In addition to this the Chief conferred upon 
him a document of Rs. 100 in cash as a yearly grant with one 
<nr ^ for his provision in case he resided in Rajgarh proper. He 
also received a Sanad from the Gwalior Darbar on the 22nd of April, 
1862 containing therein a yearly grant of Rs. 24, Chandwada Sikka, 
as Dearmada out of the revenue and customs dues of the Shajapur 
Paragana. He was loved and respected by both the public and 
higher authorities and had many friends among the European and 
State officials of the Agency. Owing to the loss of his wife in his 
old age he was dejected at heart and to relieve himself of all the 
ties of worldly worries, he took Samnyasa from Swami Nityananda 
in 1867 A.D. and wrote many works till he passed away ty enjoy 
the eternal peace on the 13th of Asadha Krsna, Sarhvat 1941 i. e. at 
the age of 78 in Shajapur. The 23 major and minor works as are 
mentioned in the article, are the fruit of Somanatha’s untiringjabour 
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of 25 years (Sathvats 1904 to 1929) and shall be very useful to all 
Sanskrit-loving people when published.* 


List of works and authors cited in the commentary of the Mss.- 

3pf^5nRrT, srfwJTSfpBRT- 

TOT9T, grrrf^^tr, ?w»n@r, 

aRhuTnmfST, 

sm^T, ?W5SST3r?tST, W9f%«rofoi, fln-Wg, lf^?T??5T, ff33TT?W, 

^resatnw, 

t fr ft av '-nA , tTJTTHrr, sT«T^, sw^TOW, 

jfRnrrw^, tmltmfirsrm, mftimst, 

Tmrfir, ?r^f*TrT5tr?f« athnsmuiriT^^reft 

^fftre-^fH«fenwTt>ii<«rf«trn?WTiTrfl^-WT^m«tmTfst, 55 ^w4?itt, 

finsrr^r'^fTmfti, i?r«wTn, 

^wsprftsrt^T, ?t^T5p^fjptJT, 

«rr^Rn?«T, f^i^r#, wm, 

vnfwg, %fii- 

sTR^Nn^, nWT<l?t, wRw^f^T, »Tu*rmw, ???q wM , 

qTTT^w^TRRfl-ftnflfRRrfg w^rfb?, fBiofq:, 
wnraflrTr, ttftRiqftvnr, 

^rag^isrfe, arfimoiwreT, g^>mT^, «fin«TT%«, 

fifTfirtfoi, ngra?l, snntO'jft, g^i^, f^^- 

Rn?WtgtO, ^pnwnjfirROT, 

?«5nfifq^r, qlirPMrrfrroi, fmj;, 

^nqitftr, 5t»^ (), ni^w 

(3Trfep9it^^t), jgfsmvntujaTT, ( €1^- 

fnfim, fJWHT ), f?K+afg^t, «n 5 ^%iT, wr#u?. 

qi:fs, Rf^?T, 5!i?Tww, 95\5?Fqm, wqwqir^, qf^r^s- 

qrf?5im, Rrnnrvnr, 

RiffWtgvitRgif etc. 


2. The above sketch is framed on the* basis of the papers secured and 
information furnished bv the author’s grandson, Pandita Ramavallabha Vaidya 
of Shajapur (Gwalior State). 
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(i) k^z, vp|ff?, *T5tift, nritft, 

3TTfq5Tfe, ITPRmsT, ^fsp 

S^TW, nr^, fq^res, 9f«8, ww, *m, 

'mr^, armors, tisrw, wf^, srwtfir 

3R*rTS?5w qTT?i?n?m:, Wfirct 

5TTr?^M^ arfnjB, war, wjTftr, 

smwnr, sthtth, w^ff^nrsT, ??i^t*i!T, arnr^ar, 

95rwTaR, sfTwinroT, ^f?wr?r:, w-wgi4, rmr^sf, 

rwf^9i, ^roiT^, 9iT#yrr, ^r^ttrOr, 

^Ai^fOTi, armrifafiTai, qr^arfe, ifiTsir, ^i?, sttwp, firft, g^, 
vrx^, JT3rr«Tft, arfV, ?i%, g«w, arfir, 

jRiaiq, fij^, wr^, ^*qrfoi, wtws, ?mj^, 

^r?^?rraR, ^^qrourij, awfafm, {qvrfim, af5J, qsjvRfirw, arr^, 
^JT, ’qnjwr, aRm»=^%, *rw a/^fwt etc. 



Vallabhacarya’s View of the Universe 

By 

N. K. Bambhania, Alimedabad 

Let us start with a concrete instance. Take three balls 
A, B, C. Let A be bigger than B and B bigger than C. Then 
obviously B is bigger than C and smaller than A. In other words, 
it is possible ior B to become both big and small, of course, in 
relation to two different things. Wc say that this bigness and 
smallness are relative. B is big in relation to C, and is small in 
relation to A. But one can here very well ask: ‘What is B by 
itself ? Is it big or small ? ’ What should be our answer to such a 
question? Sahkaracarya’s plain answer is: ‘B is neither big nor 
small.’ The meaning of Sahkaracarya’s plain answer is this : Big¬ 
ness and smallness have got no objective existence whatsoever. 
When two things meet our eyes, we relate them in our mind (for 
relation, too, according to Sahkaracarya, has got no objective 
existence). And it is this fact of relating which gives rise to the 
notion of bigness or smallness In other words, these—bigness and 
smallness—have got only ideal or subjective existence and not any 
real or objective existence. According to Sahkaracarya, even B has 
got subjective existence only. But, for argument’s sake, even if 
B is taken to have objective existence, it is now entirely free from 
the two qualities bigness and smallness. This is a very intelligent 
way of removing the conflict between bigness and smallness, which 
ordinarily cannot reside together, but which we would have been 
forced to accept as residing together if we had taken them as the 
objective qualities of B. And, further, for such an acceptance 
there would have been no justification whatsoever ; for, in relation 
to A, B is ever small and never big. Had both the bigness and the 
smallness been the objective qualities of B, like, .say for instance, 
the roundness and the colour, they would have appeared at the 
same time, which, however, is never the case. 

Now, let us examine the nature of these two qualities, bigness 
and smallness as they reside in the subject. In the first place, we 
cannot help admitting that these two objectively conflicting qualities 
have got no subjective conflict w'hatsoever ; for, we find that the 
two ideas do exist in our mind, and, further, when all the three 
balls are simultaneously before our eyes, B appears as both big and 
small, hiext, it has been said above that these qualities are rela¬ 
tive, i. e., the process of relating has giv^n rise to them. - Now, in 
K. V. 4 1 
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this connection, one question is very pertinent: Where were these 
two qualities before the particular relation gave rise to them ? And 
this question brings us to the field of Satkaryamda and Asatkdrya- 
vada. [ The theory that the effect is present in the cause is called 
Satkdryavada ; and the theory that the effect is absent in the cause 
is called Asatkaryavdda,\ The Vedantic systems of philosophy and 
the Sanhhya system favour Satkdryavada. The modern scientific 
theory also favours Satkdryavada. And, after well considering the 
pros and cons of both these theories, if we were to say that in a 
particular cause there does reside some potentiality which gives rise 
to one particular effect, we would not be committing any obvious 
error. Of course, Gaudapada’s Ajdtivdda would at once put an end 
to this controversy. [ The theory that there is no creation whatso¬ 
ever is called Ajdtivdda.] Nevertheless, let us be clear that while 
considering this problem we are not committed to any one theory, 
and we are discussing the worldly phenomenon as it appears to us 
with as little assumption as possible. Well, if there is some 
potentiality in the cause which is responsible for giving rise to a 
particular effect, the relation which has given rise to the idea of 
bigness or smallness ought to have some potentiality in it which is 
responsible for giving rise to this idea. 

Now, let us examine the nature of this relation itself. Is it 
absolute or relative ? In other words, does it exist independent of 
the things related ? or is its existence dependent on these related 
things ? We must admit that the existence of the relation is 
dependent on the things related ', for if there do not exist any such 
things, what are we going to relate ? Further, is there only one 
relation ? or are there as many relations independent of each other 
as there arc things related ? To such a question an obvious answer 
would be that there is ideally only one process of relating ; for had 
there been many relations, we would have different words for them. 
To take a similar instance, the ideal cutting is only one although 
there are so many things cut. Now, if the potentiality which has 
given rise to the idea of bigness or smallness resides in this ideally 
one relation, why should it give rise to this idea at no other time 
but just at the time when, for instance, A and B are related ? Are 
we not then justified in believing that the objective relation between 
A and B is also responsible for the idea of bigness and smallness ? 
Here, one objection can be raised, namely, that there is no proof 
for the objective relation existing between A and B. As against 
this we can very well say that there is no proof to the contrary. Let 
us examine the pros and cons of the matter. If such an "objective 
relation exists, the subjective relation becomes merely its mental 
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counterpart and serves to make the objective relation an object of 
our consciousness. And this objective relation is nothing but the 
bigness or smallness inherent in a thing. If such an objective 
relation does not exist, then it will be difficult for us to explain 
why the idea of bigness or smallness is given rise to at no other 
time but just at the time when, say for instance, A and B are 
related. 

Of course, Sahkaracarya can very well remove these difficulties 
by saying that A, B, C, their mutual relations, their bigness and 
smallness—all these are subjective. But can he prove that they are 
in no way objective ? For just as one who says that these things arc 
objective has no proof for one’s proposition, so one who says that 
these things are not objective has also no proof for one’s proposi¬ 
tion. This is a very good instance of the elusive nature of the 
universe. Unless we take our stand on some point, the reality 
always eludes us. You can doubt everything but you cannot doubt 
the doubter. The doubter and the fact of doubting have to be 
assumed as valid without questioning. Somewhere you have to 
take your stand ; otherwise you are nowhere. And the Bhagavad- 
gttd 17. 3 categorically says ‘ Sts’!: ’, i. e., faith constitutes 

the nature of the soul. Accordingly, Vallabhacarya takes his stand 
on the reality of the objective relation in particular and of the 
objective universe in general. But, if we say that the objective 
relation is real and the bigness and smallness are inherent in B, there 
is this difficulty, namely, how is it possible for two conflicting quali¬ 
ties to reside in one ? To such an objection Vallabhacarya’s answer 
is that in reality there is no conflict between bigness and smallness, 
they do reside together in B ; and if we fail to grasp them at the 
same time, that is so because of the limitation of our mind which 
can grasp only one thing at a time, and secondly, because one 
particular relation serves to reveal only one particular quality. 

The choice lies between the following two alternatives : B 
cannot be both big and small. For, if bigness and smallness are 
inherent in B, they must appear at the same time, which is never the 
case. So, the bigness and smallness have got no objective existence 
in particular and the universe has got no objective existence in 
general. So to remove the conflict of the bigness and smallness 
inherent in B, we must be prepared to remove the w'hole universe 
out of objective existence. Or, believe that there is no conflict 
between the objective bigness and smallness, they do reside to¬ 
gether in B, and you can retain the objective existence of the whole 
universe Why only one quality appears at one time has been 
explained above. It has pleased Sahkaracarya to choose the first 
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alternative, and Vallabhacarya the second. Why ? Because tastes 
differ. 1 Now, let us look at the relative advantages. 

Sankaracarya makes us bold, asks us not to pay heed to what is 
passing on, for it is all As to this Vallabhacarya says that in 

removing bad, Saftkaracarya has removed good too. Is this life all 
bad and in no way good ? There is wonderful beauty to be found in' 
all the variety of life. Above all there is Love, the Selfless Love 
to which even pain is more pleasant than pleasure. Can these 
things grand and noble in themselves be ? If the cold intellect 
says ‘yes’, the warm emotion says even with greater emphasis ‘no’. 
Whose voice are we to hear ? Intellect and emotion are both part 
and parcel of our nature. If we hear the voice of the intellect, wC 
lose all joy which we can derive directly from the objective 
universe, all our activities become meaningless in themselves. If, 
however, we hear the voice of the emotion, we have the joy we can 
directly derive from the objective reality without as well as the joy 
we can derive from within, and all our activities have now a direct 
meaning in themselves. Every activity of ours, now, becomes a 
fulfilment of our nature which delights in loving nature, humanity, 
and God, the father of them all. We have heard of great men as 
having dedicated their lives to nature, humanity, and God. We 
have seen such persons. Nay, we see them even to-day. Is all 
their activity ? The heart is convulsed at the very idea. flr«n it 
can be never. Vallabhacarya has relied on the voice of the emotion. 
He says that everything potentially exists everywhere. Take for 
instance a seed. In it are contained potentially all the trees and 
seeds that are to come forth from it in course of time. What 
should become patent and what should remain latent rests with 
God. This universe is the real manifestation of the real God. He 
too is All Love. It is only because we fail to grasp this fact that 
we are unhappy. The fault lies not with the world without but 
with the soul within. Purify it and the world will appear in its 
native grandeur. There is no necessity of rejecting the world. The 
world, as it is, is the divine manifestation. You have to see it in 
its native form. Sankaracarya rejects the world. Vallabhacarya 
retains it and helps the souls to realise its native beauty. 



Text of Solapani’s Dolayatraviveka 

By 

SuRESH Chandra Banerji, Dacca 

Among Bengal Smartas, or writers of Smrti, Sulapani ranks, in 
importance, next perhaps only to Jimutavahana, and, in conse¬ 
quence, a fairly large number of Mss of his works is available. 
But, unfortunately, the works of Sulapani have not yet drawn 
sufficient attention of modern Sanskrit scholars. Our knowledge 
about him is, therefore, very limited. In an article in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ( Vol. XI—1915 ) MANOMOHAr< 
CuAKRAVARTl attempted to throw some light on this great figure in 
the history of Bengal Smrti, but the information is meagre. 

The dates assigned to Sulapani by various scholars differ not by 
decades but by centuries, because their conclusions are based on no 
more solid grounds than mere conjecture. His age is conjectured 
to range between 1150 A.D. and 1450 a.d. 

Besides being a commentator, Sulapani was also the author of 
some fourteen original treatises on various topics of Dharma^astra. 
The names of his works end with the word “ Viveka ” just as those 
of Raghunandana have the usual ending “Tattva”. Sulaparii’s 
Dipakalikd, a commentary on the Yajhavalkya-smTti, is nearly as 
important as the two most famous commentaries on the same smrti 
by Vijnane^vara and Vi^varupa. Raghunandana’s Suddhitattva 
ascribes also a Pariiista dipakalikd to Sulapani. 

The Dolaydtrd-viveka, a hitherto unpublished original work of 
Sulapani, seems to be one of the earliest works of the author 
inasmuch as it contains no reference whatsoever to any one of his 
thirteen other Vivekas contrary to his usual practice in the other 
works. It is a very small book of only five or six pages purporting 
to be a manual for the guidance of priests in the performance of 
the great Spring Festival, called Dolayatra (lit. the festival of 
swinging). The major part of the work is taken up by a few 
quotations, often lengthy, from the Skandapurd^^a, Brahmapurdtfa 
and the Devipurd^a relating to the construction and decoration of 
the platform and the altar ), the procedure to be adopted in 

performing the festival, e, g., the taking of God’s image to the 
altar, the time of the festival, the religious efficacy of participating 
in it, and so on. The real merit and importance of the work lie in the 
fact that after discussing the various conflicting opinions as to the 
precise time of holding the festival, Sulapani, within a very narrow 
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space and in a popular style, clearly sets forth his own independent 
views regarding this particular aspect of the festival. 

Nothing practically is known about the personal history of 
Sulapani beyond the fact that in the colophons to his works he is 
often styled as Sahadiyan (or Sahudiyan) and Mahamahopadhyaya. 
The Sahadiyan, as M. Chakravarti points out, was a degraded 
section of the Radhiya Brahmins of Bengal. This, along with the 
fact that Rudradhara refers to him as a Gaudlya, goes to show that 
Sulapani was a Bengal Brahmin. 

The present edition of the text has utilised the following 
seven Mss, belonging to the Dacca University Mss Library : 

A — Dacca University Paper Ms. No. 3349. 

Size : \1\" x 3". Complete in 4 folios. Six lines on a page 
except fols. 4 (a) and 4 (b) which contain 5 and 4 lines respec¬ 
tively. Bengali characters. Neatly written. Fairly correct 
with rare marginal corrections. Yellow Indian paper. Begins 
with V Colophon : 

No name of the scribe. 

B — D. U. Paper Ms. No. 3746. 

Size; I4"x3j'', Complete in 8 folios. Five line* on a 
page excepting fols. 4 (a) and 5 (b) which contain 4 and 6 line* 
respectively. Bengali characters. Frequent marginal gloss. 
Indian paper soiled by damp and frayed at the edges, but text 
intact. Begins with ^ <iulvi*l. Colophon : 

JTfl Scribe : 

C — D. U. Paper Ms. No. 2044 D. 

Size: 18i" x 2J'', Complete. Appended to a Ms., in the 
same handwriting, of the Dolaydtrdtattva of Raghunandana. 
Folios 5 (b)—9 (a) contain the Dolaydtrdviveka of Sulapani. Six 
lines to a page except the last containing 4 lines. Fol. 6 (b) 
left blank with the words (!) on the left-hand comer 

and II 5 II on the right. Very bold fine Bengali 

characters. Light yellow Indian paper. Begins with ^ 

Colophon : Same as in A with instead of 

D — D. U. Paper Ms. No. 2043 E. 

Size : 18i" x 3J". Folios 1-3. Complete. Seven line* to 
a page except 1 (a) and 3 (b) containing 6 and 5 lines respective¬ 
ly. Folios numbered 1, 2, 3 etc. on the left margin but 150, 
151, 152 etc. on the right. Perhaps iuformed part of a bundle 
of other Mss. Bengali characters. Very close lines. Innu- 
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merablc marginal corrections. Indian paper—faded yellow. 
Begins with ^ snft ttorTW. Colophon: ^ 

I Scribe’s name 


E — D. U. Paper Ms. No. 1271. 

Size: 14J"x2i". Folios 1-8 (a). Complete. Four lines 
to a page except the last having 3 lines. Folios numbered as 
1, 2 etc. on the right side and as 38, 39 etc. on the left indica¬ 
ting probably that it formed part of a continuous bundle of 
Mss. On fol. 8 (b) there is evidently a portion of a different 
work. Attached to the Ms. is found a piece of paper, 
apparently by the same hand, which is something like an index 
of the palm-leaf and paper Mss in the possession of the scribe. 
At the top of the sheet, on both sides, the year 1233 B. S. 
(1826 A. D.) is given, apparently the date of the Ms also. 
Bengali characters with occasional marginal corrections. 
Abounds in spelling mistakes. Begins with ^ 

Colophon : Same as in B. No name of scribe. 

F. —D. U. Paper Ms. No. 177c. 

Size: 18" x 4". Folios 1-5. Complete. Six lines to a page 
except fol. 1 (b) and 6 (b) containing 8 and 7 lines respectively. 
Fol. 1 (a) docs not contain the text but a fairly lengthy gloss. 
Bengali characters. Numerous careless mistakes. Discoloured 
Indian paper. Slightly frayed at the ends. Begins with 
Colophon : As in E. Scribe : 

. Dated Saka 1710 (= 1788 A. D.) 

G. —D. U. Paper Ms. No. 552 C. 

Size : 16" x 3”. Complete. Seven lines to a page. Folios 
1 (b)—2 (b) contain citations from various texts regarding the 
time and procedure of the ceremony of Dolayatrd. Fols. 2 (b)- 
6 (a) contain the Dolayatrd. The rest of the fol. 6 (a) is devoted 
to a few verses quoted from the Vispupurdifa and the Bhdgavata. 
Bengali characters. Very close lines. Occasional marginal 
corrections. Brown Indian paper. Frayed at edges. Begins 
with ^ Colophon : As in B, No name of 

scribe. 


VV—Vahgavasi Ed. of the Skandapurdtfa (in Bengali characters). 
Calcutta 1318 B. S. Vol. II. Purusottama-mdhdtmya, ch. 42. 
It is interesting that the readings of the Skandapurdtfa citation 
differ in our Mss. 
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^T^5?n^rTflr%^: 

1 !twT «iRi?Tol Eft ^^rrer ^ wiif r[, i 

^TT^Rr IM II 

<FT53% wrfe f ?ffrl ^5!R^5Diw^r»T»3(^ I 
5 ^ II II 

iR?T=gf iT^f%5c[nRT § sBRqq; i 

irT?TT^ 3T?r: fccfT il ^ || 

=^ 531 ^ 1 

‘^R'sis^ra't II R II 

10 ^OToiiferefsif^ct i 

qar^rfsT ssrijifoi ii ii 
'RT53»Rr: ’ 5 t?n fViri«g^«rt Owirg^ i 
^•gRtrW 5tf^?T I 

g qrar# ii % ii 

1 5 arr^T^^oT f?^i cr% i 

?rT5 ^f^rrarr g gfli ?t?r il » ii 

f^vTT^ fgffpigfirfaTTg^g^ I 

g ii c ii 

20 *rT^mi ?r»TT'R% ii ii 

sTFc^in^ ifif%5^sif%*rt 5 *rTJi. i 

arraf^iRi i 

^^Rfwf^la sRT^fSr in <> u 

5. C for sr^. VV ^ for JTfTf^*Rf%RT\: 6 . A, G 

ir^^T^for for^g^^f^ A, G 5 for 5 . 

7. C <1^^: for g?;?r:. VV f^rkfor fr^^T. 10. VV 5srTqW!5FTlf^f%*^. 

11. C, E for ^T. 12. A, G g^ for for 

j^ijjf. 12-13. Fadds a lengthy gloss on these lines at 
fol. 1 (b); see below. 14. C for 15. G gT%R3T'«l^T|t^. 

15-16. Between these two lines VV inserts f%l>4gg«TUf5r 

18. Some Mss read ?fHfi or simply Wf for ?IH''?T. 21. A 

RFd^lR for ifFgsTT^. 23. VV VV for 

24. A, C, D rTdT gt ^ etc., B, F corrupt for E—lower 

margin drT: gR’lT'^, contrary.to metre, obvibusly a gloss, 
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JIT^ ^ fjlRfmWT: I 

25 srahn Tt i 

?Tr srfiwt ?7rvR3n*i& 3 ^^: in i ii 
m I si^f«rRwr i 
* n5Ti?jjJfsisiTt« ii ^ ^ ii 

3iq?n5tia»n ^ i 

30 =Ei^'i?r5><mwrf««T*^«f3jsN!mT i 

nun 

arrn^fijT ^l: nTHT»?f3f^»TOr: I 
^5 ?Tp5 II U II 

»nfra%sftnrT^ i 

35 «7ST ?n? II II 

Tartar ?»lfw «r 1 

3a t »3^^\Tl< T a^ II U II 
^3jHT ^5rr^iwr5*i«; 1 

5fiTr3iftr?^r sirm^ 11 11 

40 4^^<?*^^<^ l ^ fl55T*r«5WS!^ I 

Twiw} «T<»nsRft?otTn?fii: nun 

r; 3 ^ *^ tt »th i 

3 ;^^^ 3*1: ^ # I 

^IH f R44l% ^ 3ST: nun 

45 \n 5{\55i ariT^: fi r ww gg ^ft ^T 1 

^f^T % n 5^0 II 
n><A3^> 3 R ^ 4 lw ^nftrfw: 1 

»i^w3T?^rRfoi m ^ II 

5THI3«T?T??If^ I 

50 II II 

25. A T%^^*R,for m^^<T,. E B has marginal note il(ci*|Rt 

on ai^Rt. 26. C^TTqci:.(?) for aixq^. 27. B, E, F for 

30. E, F, G VV ^ for 31. B, E, F for <tf4^TfiT: 

VV for 33. A, C, D I for ’it,'f^§r:. 4-5. Omitted 

by C. 34. D f^'^IT^ for 3lf'4^I^4. 35. VV rl^ for 37. VV reads 

5in%^'F5R5T for this line. 38. W for 

and^4forV*T, 42 . C for FtH^RT^. VV modifies the line 

thus : tfn^q ft HH'4T '^ITJr^ 3^1:. 43. F drops ^rTUT [E corrupt]. 

44. W clflt for 3^1;. 47. VV qi?!3«qi?iqf|rl: A, E 5traTfJl: for 51T%f5f:. 
VV for 48. A G, VV 

foi "^Rfoi. 49. G, VV 5nHr<Tf^n«ITf^ fcrf "3®TWlIf^. 
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JT^i^ml«Sirnra»q^^qw\fw> ii ii 
nwra^fra^?t *r»«^ i 

JTT5»T^?5T^arrj/l^q^ftf^ il ll 

55 ?n^‘*r ^r^rijoi^ i 

ii 

irinwm *i»Tnift»T ii ii 

ftiBin^3RTvii^ fir««ii*^r fw*rT g?m i 

60 fT|f^*n^<Twrftoi i 

gsRnrg^ ii ii 

?m3Tf^3^’S^i snros^g^f^: ii ^c ii 
n N Sf rqjh fay f%«T: i 

65 yrfTfpr^f^: || ^*^ ii 

*Hf»53raf^ ii ^o n 

nififg n«r5F^sR|^: i 
«l^?[^«T ^3T^5<r3T?^: II II 

70 ^ .tw i a^iiH. i 

fmfnE^rfirar^ ii ii 

3nTWT«i : II H 

I 

75 ?n^« ii ?,v ii 

53. W rI^^FPTI?cr^rf^ for °sRT^5^:tI°. 54. VV for ‘’^g%:. 

C for ?TT^?I^:. 55. B, E, F, G, VV rr^T^^F^Tf^^Rt. 

56. A ( corrupt )• W, G . 

57. E aFi^sT for aiF^. 58. A for q»IF«n5T. W 

for B adds marginal gloss—31c5^TlfiRt Ft^- 

flfJT; I w^Rf^RT =5F^ ^IFRlrrlfiR: RR: II. 61. VV B, E, F, G read the 
line thus giRW gfrTFT^iR«<:^«F!t33^ [E omits >1;]. 62. VV ^fraR 
for gfls^R. 63. VV 65. VV 66. B, C 

for 67. VV 68. W .69. VV 

3^4^RR E, F omit this line. 70. C “FRF for “*JBFT. 71. VV 

fTTTSTR for ^R^TR. 72. A, D ?^5?F^'tl^FFTF%;. C nlVT^^F^lferlSFFl^.*, 
73. B for =g^;. 74. W FtFfR: for FFf^Frt;. 75. VV roads thus 
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?THWT?T*>fTS^: II II 

Wl <T5nf^ ^ fwi ST ?}fW: I 

*HifHn%rrrs!t 'rarsrt •• ii 

80 firt# TT^ «TPTPTs f^ yTS T, l 

S?n ^Tf%3STi^^r?om. ii ii 
^rfir%fe?T *T?sr fftw wfw a*Tr i 

Wf: hiW«T^ f^[f^«Trfsw«5TH II \K N 

'HfsRt fH^«i fTfn sftfwi^qqrn^sj, i 
85 fefroftjsi^t^nTrfsT ii ii 

tf^r ^ ?T#«TW: 5I3«SI^ I 

MrvqTf?»T^TTf^^?Tf^^: 5jg«lft II Wo II 

f?Tt srrai «t^: i 

«W»R3 *93^ aTTSWra[ STTSTff II W1 II 

90 v«T ^^srnmrf swromn irsjfTorBi,— 

^ ^ «Rreg«Tm^w^f fsrorf^it i 
ntfiF^ ?rt@sr«iig ?T >1 i> 

^ gw sT w sftf^ snaw sT^^pprs^ i 
TST^ ^T»m EfT gsT^ m fn^ ii wx ii 

95 <giB«a^praTSRrfa Mwtwn T ^W Tr i 

«R5«jjTW R f sff tT TOTirf^ sff^rfSi m ii ww ii 

TTur <KT55sjcrW}?TT^ ?04f^i*TTmoft waijininii.— 

stt) ^^rfsRT i 

<Kt5g«Tf TTST?ft vm gt ii ii 

100 ^a^^^rqfH g<j^' « swi fiT ^ 3;sTftiajT«ntT— 

76. D for VV. Tmi^. 80. VV for 

for '’STT^ST. 81. E, F 82. VV (TFT 

for 83, C ^^stT^STT”. W reads the line thus 31^: [ A, E 3^5^; 

D at^TTT ] ?r5TtT^i sj?5Tf^€irf^srra^Jl. 86. VV for fiarf^Id. 87. W 

for.V5^%. 88. VV for 89. After this line VV adds 

90. A ^siTXt imm”; E "STT^T: 
swm“; DJTmqSOT°. 91-96. Cannot be traced in the printed text of 
the Brahmapurana. 95. F, G for 97. A, C, D, omit fft^^SrnST’nt. 
98-99. This verse occurs in the VahgavSsi Ed. (63. 18', Calcutta, 
1316 B. S. with ^?5nET for and for ?RT#r. 100. A 

G ^Wg^FfET for The readings adopted in 

the text agree with Skandapurana, Ed. Vahgavasi, Calcutta, 1318 B. S. 
Vol. II. (Purusottamamahatmya, Ch. 29, verse 47). The linea 
101-102 are found but not the rest of tlfs quotations. 
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105 

fwr 

?T»TT 


f?Tiyi?5nrt ?t i 


9;t53^ 955550 ^ «Tlof»n55rt 1 

5f\f^ f5I5n5% fjSRTrnTT: II «» II 


ff%5BT5n «q5t am 1 

^5l ^arE555m 11 «<t ii 


110 'RRHsar: 5 ?ar fjRTTgdi 1 

^®I« 03 q 9 ^a: II II 

af^ «a5a?TJT*?ra9R>^r9mTar 95i55STqiomT55Tr nf^qtmria- 
aarmg9TrE555fia8fr’Hg5Kmi j^a^stm ar mssaim 1 afta 5a 
5 Tia agama faH 1 ag^a^sT^ srraJra f.al% 1 a a agt^t 
115 faqtrg^ i[Ot aam^ag^af faaa ffa ai^aai, 1 ma ^^rfaag- 
^5a^T^ JCT^arra; 1 a ^erafa: 1 
a^ a^f a 95r55saw4ai@F faqjtfaiJt ?fa ^fefiaaaaafaOma; 1 
aia«3^5aT 5(TO9!fafa: 1 ma^ faaa, a^atsalaanra I a^ 
atat# a^^'l, a^&aai^ ataai^O awag^t ?i»:a^ a^^r ala 
120 qlaaril ^^sarar ^Rfaasar | a^ g am agt^fO, qtaaw^ 
%aaqWaaO, a?f^ qtaarJr q^qtmmi g a iq.g g a'te rmaar arf^ 
5a aaaams^ aamara, 1 

a^Tf ^gTT^i— 

fafaaaaaiatit ^i>ai5<Traa5^ 1 
125 al5iTai% fafaJ^ ^mr: qaa^fa 11 'ao ii 

a a ?fa ^^'IqaiaiOa fafalaaa ?{a arma^ I 
faoffa: amrmf ansi^ amai’^f^-a ^fa saiaia, 1 


101. vv, D aa for a ft. c a? afaq. 103. c omits. 104.0^^$ 
for 105. f^aaaa.-, Cf. p. 8, 6, 10, above. 110. D, F, G qa^ for 

G's^at: for qsT^a^ai:. 112 . a, c, d inaaqaia aamt for 

“amaaiat [E corrupt]. 11 3. C omits in aa5.qi55afT, 114. C, D 
ag^^ar ai^ for ag^^aar^. B omits faH E, F, G omit a. 115 . E, 
F, G ag^w for ag^^at. 11 6. u ag^V4aT% for ag^mai^. 118 . e 
f^rf^ for ^raa. c, e a^ 5a0iaRTg.for amRafa°. 119 . d aa for aa;. 
B inserts a in between a<^agaiT and avaa. 121-122. C words between 
^ and aiimam?^ corrupt. 123. A, c for 124 - 125 . 

This verse does not occur in the Vangavasi Ed. of the Devlpuraria. 
127. D omits aq^^; B, C read aqqsr^ and 9549^ respectively. 
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TEXT OF ^0LAPAI«i’s DOLAYATRAVIVEKA 


61 


j ft fr, ftir^ 

fTgfswlw^iriim5^ q^ft i 
130 sTw^ ?roO^T qft ftfijlfsjrqr i 

3ST«r: SITJ^P^T^: lim II 
I 

“ fftwmr wsrsflwrsi*!. ” 

I 

135 ftwiilti*hrTft^qw: i 

<T^qm?q;53«ir ^ ii ii 

^r?T I qi3Wq?qr»?%ST JWTS^^W^TS^fin^r- 

?Tm frfs^sT 5T g i srjFwt qra* 
ft^r qvTrq r^q^ «q ?«n ^fWmq# ^ q’qsntgtftH I 

140 srg 

qrsrimJr 5^*11 

wmf^T gqf^Rg^Tm^ ii ii 

?qiw aw i 

wgg?ft5W!WT*ftT% fwrr ar?:^ qw qlqwii^ 

145 ftwws«Trfq5^t nlfar?g^ ftivrw 

qtwil glswratr i a wrarart 

(PF^Wrt: 1 qWmrwl i ft w, 

wfirmwrqtzwTfqsO, ajqt wg^'l, qdq^ nft- 
Hf^wqsqtf^ ^g^'l, agt wni 

150 a^3?wan7Tqmf^ ^g^wt wiowaftawi^wiJr 



I wft w, 


128 . c aiTq'fsTm^mm.^; D euqitftarqrg =q. 129. c ftgflw. 

no. D, b, E for t^rw. a l^ig. c. for 

afavqa. 132. Ihe 3^5iq55»tW is an astrological work ascribed to 
Bhojaraja of Dhara [For details see Kane’s History of Dharmaiasira, 
Poona, 1930 p. 278-79]. 135-136. Not found in the Vahgavasi Ed. of 

SkandapurSpa. 137. B ^?^gTFir^ for [C, E °g^TWmm]. 

C drops. after q*TR^5r [ E corrupt ]. 138. B, D drop ^g. C omits 

^g9if?%. G drops g. A qr4 for stP#. 139. C stops after q>qH^- 

^asqfqrg.. Eg^fi^fm:. F, G ^ ^ ftdq’:. 140 . c g. 142 . c 

drops 143. B qg for cTW. C drops qq. 145. C ftf^for 

B for WH. 146. F drops a'. C omits the words gteqraT and a. 
148. E drops irf^. 151. A arT^Nkifi; for q^q^gpiL [ D agwrmri;, 
E corrupt ]. 
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»fT4:1 f% 3 <??T < 11 ?: 1 

n ^g^r: «rt <fWRTT^»tt^ «rrar 1 *i 1 

155 ifiregwn: gT?ft f^«gtw Cswirg^ 

fwra <rB»*rf ?mrs^r?«TtsTm sr^fw: 1 

Twft ^ 5^fg5r«ftit®^ qrfgspftn^jftotT »T^^g?TT?T5Trg. 1 

f^f^r 1 f^f^; 1 

Tvnra «KWTf^9T«»T^: I ?3B^gTt<#^lg^TomirgTrn- 

160 1 

frniF? 1 

The following passage, apparently a gloss, is added by the 
Ms F (fol. la) on verse 6 at p. 56 (above). 

«ra 'Kregstrr: ^ ^snr^fisrig ?n^ 

I «RR5^r: Enfti^mfs»g«n^qg)^rs!- 

??itgi ?iig??mT«»Tffir5mRmlft-g^l55snT(win5TW 1 ?Tm 

165 ^ sffR 5fRmffipa[gl9RfMa 1 ^ ^gt^t "s^r- 

I H ^ fsT<ni5«s^g^5^T)'hr 

<Tgr '«ig^5^re5r^ 1 

3r«tn?T^fif3f; ^gg^^i fsRng^ 1 

«WT^sf«r ^w«rwi 11 

170 Rm ^r^fnRRT 5na»iffSr*g^55stH 1 

RwtiWTftraTR: ?«TrftrwTT^ grf^w II 
frrfinniRRflit g R^rlaff^iwn wmf: 1 Tt^rgge- 

H>iw«Rg f 1 =ag^'re^fn- 

^RTr«T R?fhR^i^if55fh( 1 ’srggwrsifs^tfWi g 

175 'KRgwrr: gT?i l»r«4jRT3F: 1 inflwfl*) 

w ^«TRf^«r I jpwm 1 

fsRirgtstrw a^TgiJT^igc^Tg 1 3*Tr ^ 

«Rf^^ ?l«Br555qTf^WT«mf«Rft ^ ’^g^'l fROft «nrgst RW 

179 ntggw: epr^ ^ g^’TlTWRnrrn^ il o 11 


153. B, C, E omit A, D 1^; for Tt F adds ft?5 before 
154. D inserts § after 155. C, F for C, D for 

^Vr. 156. B, E, F insert ^ after D R!3«FcTFlT for 'mwit a«lT; 
B, E T««TR;RTr: F omits <I^t. 157. D, E, F g for =^1. D q^I^fa^joiT 

and E and 159. C 

for [For colophons 

of different Mss see Description of Mss abo^e. ] 
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A Letter of Jahangir to Khurram 
and its Reply 

By 

K. K. Basu, Bhagalpur 

The following pages give a summary of the letter of Emperor 
Jahangir to Prince Khurram and of the latter’s reply to the royal 
firman. These two epistles, which are undated, have been incor¬ 
porated in Guldastahf a Persian manuscript containing a few royal 
billets, such as, Shah Abbas iTs (King of Persia) letter to ‘Abdullah 
Qutb Shah of Golconda. Shahjahan, Aurangzeb, Sultan Muhammad 
and Data’s letters to ‘Abdullah Qutb, ‘Adil Shah’s (of Bijapur) 
letter to Shahjahan, Aurangzeb’s letter to Muh, ‘Adil Shah 
(of Bijapur) and others. 

In his letter Emperor Jahangir charges Prince Khurram with 
disloyalty, and the latter writes in reply that he had been wrongly 
blamed for murdering Khusrau and that, the Emperor had been 
unfair in conferring distinction on Parwez, who, in the opinion of 
the writer, had a hand in the murder of Khusrau. Prince Khurram, 
further, calls over with pride the brilliant services that he rendered 
to the cause of the empire emphasising on his own merits as a 
warrior and a statesman. Lastly, he threatens the Emperor, in case 
he is unaccommodating, with hostility and rebellion. 

JAHANGIR’S LETTER 

To Prince Sultan Khurram, the noble son, the pearl of the 
crown of fortune and victory, the valuable central gem in the 
necklace of happiness and truth, and on whom rest the excessive 
royal attention and kindness—be it known that, it is a matter 
of regret that the Prince having been unmindful to his moral 
obligations to royalty and responsibilities to parents has shown 
symptoms of inconsistency and malevolence in the house of the 
Caliphate and the royal family and has made up his mind to make 
a stand against his father for securing the throne and the crown : 
that, there is hardly any instance in the royal family of a prince 
hurling defiance at his father: (it’s a pity) that, a fortunate and 
prosperous scion like the Prince should have displayed such an 
arrogance !—(that), if the Prince had set his heart upon fighting 
his way, and securing dominions he would better march out to 

1. Transcript of Sir J. K, Sarkar : Salar-Jung MS. Insha No. 2731. 
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Iraq with a body of sincere nobles and faithful adherents and 
measure swords with Emperor Abbas, who was set upon rooting 
out Mughal authority over Qandhar, and, in retaliation, do away 
with his (Abbas) sovereignty over his countries (that) it makes 
one’s blood run cold to think that the Prince should turn hostile 
to his father for the possession of the crown. Is sovereignty 
obtainable by effort alone ? The key to future success lies with 
Divine Providence, and it is He who bestows royalty on his elect I 
—(that) it is, therefore, essential that, the Prince should with pride 
and humility alike put on the ring of submission and obedience 
on his ears’ and should be compliant like a child : that he should 
set forth his military ability in the battlefield and having pro. 
ceeded to Qandhar exhibit his valour : —(that) in return for the 
gratitude that the Prince would thus show by his action to the 
world-decorating royal court, his sins of omission would be passed 
over and he would be blessed with royal favour and compassion ! 

KHURRAM’S REPLY' 

On receipt of this letter the Prince kissed it and placed it on 
his head. He, next, opened the letter, read it and bowed his head 
(in respect). Humbly and quietly he wrote the following reply : 

“ I am weak as a child,” he began, ‘‘ and Your Majesty is the 
protector of the weak : God pardons the faults of His slaves. 
You are my master and I am your slave—penitent of my actions. 
I am too feeble and you are the conqueror of the world. Be charit¬ 
able and condone my fault! ” 

“ It is for fear of my life that 1 fight shy of the imperial court, 
and I aspire not after the crown or the throne.* How can I set my 
heart upon sovereignty when 1 have a thin time ? Come what may, 
I am your bondsman in ail ages ; if I am a falcon 1 have been netted 
by you ! ’ ’ 

” I live in hope that Your Majesty would never put me to 
shame. In fact, you are the king of the country, and may the 
throne and the royal seal be with you for ever ! ” 

” For God’s sake, do not take amiss, I am on my last legs 
and I dare not set my face against you. Can an ant stand out 
against Sulaiman ? ’’ 

2. The MS. wrongly reads. 

3. It is written in verse. 

4. The fact is that Norjeiian had made the Emperor her instrument and 
caused an estrangement between Jahangir and Khurram with the result that the 
latter was deprived of his fiefs and posts and was driven into rebellion in self- 
defence. 

5. Refers to the story of the a/it and Solomon, »fic son of David. 
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“ Sure enough, so long the Emperor is in my favour I do not 
run any risk of personal injury. I am, after all, reconciled to my 
port-folio in Bengal. I shall be cut up if I become a prey to mis¬ 
fortune. If I remain apart from the pomp of the royal court, may 
Your Majesty not grudge it, for, it’s a just punishment for my 
actions.” 

” Distinction is achieved by degrees, but, Parwez has cut a 
figure beyond all expectation.* Your Majesty has made Parwez 
the heir-apparent, but you have branded me with the reproach of 
having shed Khusrau’s blood ! I dare say, Parwez is a villain, and 
it is he who is guilty of Khusrau’s blood.”’’ 

” As 1 am charged with Khusrau’s murder it matters not if I 
make away with Parwez. If God has favoured Parwez with renown, 
He has, I can assure Your Majesty, graced me, likewise, with a 
blood-shedding sword ! If Parwez is unfriendly to me I am equally 
inimical, if he is fraternal I am also pacific.” 

” My goodness ! I have been asked to attend the court. How 
can 1 come to terms with Parwez who is unworthy of it ? If Your 
Majesty smiles upon me I am your slave, but if you are un¬ 
sympathetic I shall keep myself away so long I am alive.” 

“Once! unsheathe my sword, I shall not, I am afraid, be 
considerate to the Emperor or the Prince ! Need I tell you that 
there is in the empire hardly any equal to me in military accom¬ 
plishment ? Your Majesty, I dare say, would not have lost your 
hold on Qandhar if you had requisitioned my services. So long 
Parwez was in charge of the Deccan, it was a hot-bed of disorder and 
confusion. But twice did I conquer the country by my sword and 
I took no care to my life on those occasions. Further, the story 
of my conquest of Kangra® is a common talk in Hindustan. It was 
I, again, who challenged the Rana” to arms and struck him down : 
it’s a feat which is unparalleled in history. It is by the grace of 
the Emperor that I have been successful in all my wars. I have 
reflected honour on the Empire and have secured payments from 
the Rana. It is due to me, again, that the non-believers have 
accepted Islam and the Mughal army has penetrated into the Rajput 
country. I can, by my w’it, level mountains in the dust and stem 

(). The lines are unintelligible. 

7. But the reading from history is that, Khusrau was murdered by 
Khuuram’s order at BurhSnpur early in 162^ but it was reported that he had 
died of colic pain. 

8. Ne mber, 1620 a.d. 

9. Of Mewar. 


K. V. 5 
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the tide of foreign aggression. What do I care for the mountains ? 
If they are made of stone am I not made of steel ? Need I put up 
a prayer for the keys of the royal treasury ? I hold the keys so long 
I have the sword with me 1 My superiority in arms gives me 
precedence over Parwez. The world is a brave and valorous bride 
who avoids the old and weak suitors and selects an intelligent and 
dexterous warrior as her mate. It’s only in the fitness of things 
that she would woo me ! ” 

“ I have laid bare my mind. I fail to understand the ways of 
the world—it is so perplexing and complex ! ” 

“ I am at the root of dynastic prosperity. For goodness sake, 
do not cast shame upon me.” 

‘‘ I believe my messenger will, like the hudhud^* of the fables, 
carry this letter of mine that contains the true state of affairs to the 
court. He has been sent as an agent of the ant to the court of 
Sulaiman I ” 

” Oh Saqi! pour the wine of happiness in the cup—the wine 
that dispels gloom, puts out the internal fire and changes male¬ 
volence to amity.” 


10. Reference to the agent sent by Bjlqis to Sulaiman. 
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Khanjana-dar^ana 

By 

Bhabatosh Bhattacharya, Bhatpara 

Khanjana~darsana, or sight of the bird Khanjana, is a peculiar 
Hindu omen, recorded in Candesvara’s Krtyaratndkara,^ a Mithila 
digest of the 14th century. Though it is also recorded in later 
works, viz., Govindananda’s Varsakriydkaumudi* and Raghunan- 
dana’s both belonging to the 16th century, yet those 

treatments cover one or two pages only and as such, are less com¬ 
prehensive than that of the Kftyaratndkara which consists of seven 
pages (p, 366 to p. 373). We, therefore, propose to give below a 
synopsis of the treatment in the Krtyaratndkara both in view of its 
earlier and more detailed character. 

One should perform the idnti, called ntrdja, in the eighth or 
twelfth lunar day or in the fullmoon day of the month of Aivina 
or Kdrtika. After the conclusion of the mrdjaidnti ceremony, the 
enemy, if chased by the king in the direction of the flight of the 
/C/iafl/Vind bird, is fast subdued. This bird is first seen when the 
sun is in the asterism of Hastd and vanishes when the sun reaches 
the asterism of Rohiifi. That kind of Khanjana which is fat, 
possessed of a long neck and a black throat, and is dark from the 
neck and mouth, is beneficent and fulfils all the desires of the 
observer ; while that other kind of Khadjana which has a dark spot 
on the throat and the tips of whose hands and feet are white, is 
called citrakrt, and that which is excessively yellow, is called gopita 
and these two classes add to the misery of the observer. There are 
four kinds of Khanjana birds, viz. samantabhadra, prabhadra, anu- 
bhadra and ambarabhadra. That kind which is dark on all sides of 
the neck, breast and head, is called samantabhadra, while that kind 
which has dark head and breast but white neck and back, is called 
prabhadra. That kind, the neck and breast of which only are dark, 
is called anubhadra, while that kind with a dark line in the neck, is 
called ambarabhadra. Of the above four kinds, the immediately 
previous one excels the succeeding one in the matter of conferring 
success on a good action. That kind of dkdsabhadra (i.e. ambarabha¬ 
dra) which has a dark line in the neck but a white face, brings about 

1. KdiUd by MM. KAMAi,A-Kf^ijA SmrtititthB, B, I., 1925. 

2. Edited by the same, B. K, 1902. 

3. Edited by JTvAnanda ( in Smrti-Uittva, Vol. I.), 1895. 
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failure of designs. That kind which resembles yellow juice in 
colour and is hence called gomutra, if seen in the morning, predicts 
misery to the observer for the period of one year. 

The isrAanjana bird, if seen on a curd vessel or on a stack of 
paddy, confers good, while that, seen on quagmire, predicts good 
grass and that which is found on the dung of a bull, foretells the 
profusion of cow’s milk. If seen on grass, sakata tree, housetop, 
face of a person and suci tree, it predicts the acquisition of cloths, 
sale of the country, failure, imprisonment and disease respectively. 
If found on the back of a goat or of a sheep, it indicates the speedy 
meeting with one’s beloved ones. But if it is seen seated on thci 
bone of a dead buffalo, camel or ass, in a burning place, corner of a 
house, or on sand, wall, ashes or hair, it foretells'evil and brings 
about death, disease and fear. If it shakes its wings or drinks from 
a watercourse, it is inauspicious. Generally, it is auspicious if seen 
at the time of sunrise but not so if found at the time of sunset. 

The places where it performs sexual intercourse or vomits or 
voids its ordure, abound with gems, glass and coal respectively, and 
the soil is to be dug in those places to unfold those mysteries. Its 
dead, wounded, diseased and bleeding conditions predict the self- 
same states of the observer. If it is found falling to the ground 
from its accustomed height, it forebodes wealth to the observer, 
while if found soaring in the sky, it indicates future union with 
one’s nearest relations. If it is seen in the morning on lotuses, 
cows, elephants, horses and big serpents, it predicts a kingdom to 
the observer ; if found on grass, it indicates good news ; while if 
found on ashes, bones, wood, nails, hairs and husk, it entails misery 
upon the observer for the period of one year. But if found seated 
in the morning on elephants, sheep, sala groves, balconies of pa¬ 
laces, curd vessels and clean soil, or over gold and winnowing fans 
used for kings, or in clear sky, or on good shady trees with rich 
foliage and bent down with fruits, the Khanjana confers prosperity 
on the observer. If again it is seen in the morning to sit very 
suddenly and in a happy mood on a riverbank, a lotus, cowdung, 
the tail of a cow, durva grass, royal palace, the topmost room of a 
house, jamhala fruit, new leaf, kslra tree, household materials, or 
on the main arch of a house, it is then highly auspicious for the 
acquisition of water, food and drink, dear ones, cows, horses and 
cloths and for the recovery from diseases. Its position on a boat 
predicts the acquisition of a house to the observer. But if it is 
shown by another person, the first person secures the company of 
a woman. If found on ploughed soil or on a stack of paddy, in the 
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morning or in the sky, it foretells marriage, acquisition of paddy, 
union with one’s dear ones and union with one’s near relations 
respectively. If it is seen alighting from the sky, it indicates 
sufficient wealth; if found eating and drinking, it foretells the 
acquisition of food and drink ; while if observed in other beautiful 
positions in the morning, it surely confers similar other desirable 
results on the observer. If it is found following an ass, a camel or 
a dog, or breaking its wings, it predicts death on the observer ; and 
if it is found shaking its wings in the evening, or tied or dead, it 
forebodes evil. The observer as well as the intending traveller 
meets with the positions, good or bad, as attend the Khanjana bird 
in the morning, If seen in the south when the star ‘Agastya’ is on 
the horizon, this bird fulfils the desire of the observer, who should, 
therefore, worship it with incantations and bow down to it with the 
head. The sight and the utterance of the name of this bird are 
equally auspicious and the desire of a traveller is fulfilled, if it is 
seen to go in a revolving fashion. 

The following incantation is to be uttered at its sight:— 

“O, you, the son of a sage, practisingyou disappear with 
the advent of summer but reappear after the close of the rains. 
I bow down to you, khanjana, who are full of wonders.” 

If a Khanjana bird is seen in an ugly body in a bad place, 
doing reproachable acts, the observer mtist then worship it particu¬ 
larly for the removal of the vices, indicated by it. He should 
abstain from sexual enjoyment and flesh-eating, lie down on the 
bare ground, bathe, mutter incantations, offer oblations to fire and 
worship the bird Khanjana for the period of seven days. 



The Development of the Figure of Speech 
in the Rgveda Hymnology^ 

By 

D. R. Bhandarkar, Calcutta 

Years ago the late Prof. Max Muller in his Renaissance of 
Sanskrit Literature propounded the theory that the first five centuries 
)f the Christian era were a dark age for literary activity and that 
Kavya or Artificial Poetry bloomed about the middle of the sixth 
zentury a.d. This theory held the field for a long period, and it 
was only in 1890 that it was demolished by G. BCiiler on the strength 
of literary and epigraphic evidence. When Max Muller propound¬ 
ed this view, the dramas of Bhasa (circa 300 a.d.) were not brought 
to light. Little was also known about the literary achievements of 
Asvaghosa who was a contemporary of the Kusana sovereign Kaniska 
(circa 125 a.d.) and was the author not only of the Buddhacarita, 
Saundardnanda and Sutrdlarhkdraf but also of the drama Sdriputra- 
prakaratfa. These works of Asvaghosa are genuine kdvyas in strict 
conformity with the rules laid down by the Science of Sanskrit 
Rhetorics. And the very fact that a Buddhist monk thought of 
setting forth the Life of Buddha with the help of the poetic art 
•hows how popular artificial poetry was even in the first two cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era. Further there is evidence of an 
irrefragable character to convince an impartial mind that Kavya 
or Artificial Poetry prospered in the age of Patanjali. 

Now, one of the chief constituents of Kavya is Alaihkara or 
Figure of Speech. It is this feature which makes poetry artificial 
and distinguishes principally an epic composition from a Kavya 
par excellence. If we now take our stand upon the occurrence of 
Figures of Speech in a composition, we have to trace Artificial 
Poetry to the Vedic period itself. Thus there is a well-known text 

1. Thii ii an excerpt from « chapter entitled Literary Hittory which haa been 
written by me in connection with my revised edition of the Gupta Inseriptioru 
(C,/. I. Vol. III. Pt. I.). The extract in question has been set forth here with 
a view to invite criticism to help me in the final redaction. 
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beginning with dva suparpa sayujd sakhayd, which occurs not only in 
the Svetaivatara Upanisad (IV. 6) and the Mundaka (III. 1. 1.) but 
also in the Rgveda (I. 164. 20). The full text is as follows : Dvd 
supariiM sayujyd sakhdyd samdnam vrksatn parisvajdte tayor~anyah 
pippalam svddv = atty = anainann=anyo=bhicakdsiti.. “Two Birds, 
inseparables and friends, cling to the same tree. One of them eats 
the sweet fruit, the other observes without eating.” Anybody who 
has studied the Tenth Ullasa of Mammata’s Kavyapraka^a willat once 
be able to say that the text in question is an instance of Atisayokti, 
representing the first variety of it described in the words : Niglryd- 
dhyavasdnatn tu prakftasya paretfa yat. Another Upanisadic text in 
Svetaivatara (III. 19) is apdni-pddo javano grahltdpasyaty=acaksus^ 
ra “Grasping without hands, quick-going without 

feet, he sees without eyes, he hears without ears.” This is a 
clear instance of the Figure of Speech called VibhSvana. Similarly, 
in the Rgveda we have a philosophical hymn devoted to jMna. 
It comprises a text commencing with uta tvah paiyan na dadaria 
Vdcam (Rgveda X, 71. 4). There can hardly be any doubt as to 
this being an apt illustration of the Viiesokti-alamkdra. Or we 
may take the well-known stanza opening with catvdri srrigd trayo 
asyapddd. It occurs not only in Mahdndrdyapa-Upanisad (X. 1), 
Taittiriya-Aratiyaka (X. 10.2) and Gopatha-Brdhmana (I. 2.16) but 
also in Kdthaka-Sathhitd (XL. 7), Maitrdyaifi-Samhitd (I. 6.2), 
Vdjasaneyi-Sarhhitd (XVII. 91) and, above all, Rgveda (IV. 58.3). 
Two traditional but different interpretations of this stanza 
have been adduced, one by Yaska in his Nirukta (XIII. 8) and 
the other by Patanjali about the beginning of his Mahdbhd§ya. 
In both these interpretations the Figure of Speech is evidently 
AtUayokti of the first variety such as that noticed above. Or we 
may take another philosophical stanza Indram MitramVaru^am^ 
Agnim^dhuh which is to be found not only in the Atharva 
(IX. 10.28) but also in the Rgveda 164.46). This obviously is an 
illustration of Ullekha which, though it is not noticed by Mammate, 
has been taken cognisance of by Vi^vanatha in his Sdhitya-darpa^a 
(X. 37). It may now be remarked that there are so many varieties 
of Upama, simple and complicated, noticed in Sanskrit treatises on 
Rhetorics, and it may therefore be asked whether any instance can 
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be cited from the Rgveda of any full-developed Upama. We can 
draw upon the same philosophical hymn upon which we drew for an 
instance of Vi^esokti—Figure of Speech. The text in question 
runs as follows: saktum~iva titaund punanto yatra dhlra manasa 
vdcam=akrata [Rgveda, X. 71.2). Evidently this aptly illustrates 
what is known as Purna-^rautt-Vdkyagd Upama, where the upamdna 
is denoted by saktum, upameya by vacant, ‘ the word conveying 
comparison ’ by iva, and ‘ the common property ’ by punanto. The 
instances cited here of Alariikaras—occurring in Vedic literature 
are just a few out of many that are found there. It may however 
be contended that the texts quoted above are from hymns that are 
of religious or philosophical character. They are not from 
literature which may be reasonably styled Kavya. But it may be 
urged against it that if the religious and philosophical hymns 
contain so many and so varied examples of Alamkara, the secular 
literature of the period must have been as much characterised by 
this important element of Artificial Poetry as it was from 150 A.u. 
onwards. 



Study of Manuscripts 

By 

Chintahaiun CliAKRAVARTi, Calcutta 

Though the title of the subject is a broad one, as a student of 
Sanskrit I shall naturally confine my remarks to the study of MSS 
of Sanskritic works and give my impressions about the subject 
resulting from my work in the line for more than a decade. But I 
am sure most of these remarks will apply equally to MSS oi works 
of other languages too. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasise the need and importance 
of the study of MSS which enshrine the vast treasures ot ancient 
India in the form of her rich and valuable literature in different 
branches of learning, only a very small fraction ot which has so far 
seen the light of day. 

A diligent search for and a careful study of the MSS is essential 
for discovering the gems of our literature which lie hidden within 
the bewildering mass of MSS scattered all over the country. An 
intelligent collation of MSS is expected to clear up many 
apparently hopeless textual inaccuracies in the published portion 
of the literature. A study of MSS is however useful not to the 
students of literature alone but to the students of history in general 
as well. A thorough ransacking of the MSS material is essential 
before the reconstruction of a comprehensive history of the litera¬ 
ture of the country may be possible and the trend of the literature 
may be visualised in its true perspective. Students of palaeography 
may collect important and valuable materials from a study of 
MSS—old and late—and supplement the information gathered from 
lithic records and copperplates. One may go so far as to say that 
MSS are the principal source of our paleographical knowledge 
for the later period of Indian history for which few epigraphical 
records are available. Manuscripts, apart from the works, are 
often found to throw important light on different aspects of social 
history of the country. The place the MSS occupied in the esti¬ 
mation of the people of old days may be very clearly realised from 
the imprecatory verses occurring at the end of many MSS. All 
sorts of curses are heaped on thieves of MSS which, it was the 
desire of the copyists and owners, to preserve as their own 
children^ As a matter of fact, we are distinctly told that at the 
time of the Marhatta depredations in Bengal, the people were 
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fleeing with their children, the images of their tutelary deities and 
loads of MSS they possessed. This shows that these were consi¬ 
dered to be more valuable than all other earthly possessions. The 
idea of sanctity associated with books in general and dissemina¬ 
tion of learning in particular would prompt even high personalities 
to prepare by their own hands copies of works, especially of a 
religious nature, not only for their own use but also for the use of 
all interested persons. Presentation of copies to scholars as well as 
to public institutions like temples for public recitation, and not the 
sale of MSS, was regarded as highly meritorious from a religious 
point of view. The existence of professional copyists and the sale 
of MSS were also not absolutely unknown. Some of the MSS which 
record the history of their sales throw interesting side-light on the 
price of a commodity that was regarded as precious and held in 
great respect. 

From a study of MSS, we have an idea of the nature of the 
various materials of writing in use in olden times in different 

parts of the country. We meet with various types of country- 

made paper and ink w'hich are found to be of a more lasting nature 
than what are generally used in the present days. It may be 
noticed in this connection that palm-leaf MSS which were far too 
numerous in older days seem to have later on become less popular 
in some parts of the country. It is especially significant that no 

work in the Bengali language and very few works in the Nagarl 

script are known to exist in palm-leaf MSS. The beautiful art 
of calligraphy as noticed in some MSS is also of immense artistic 
interest. Examples of painting and decorative designs occasionally 
met with in certain MSS and covers thereof arc of no small value 
to students of the development of art in the land and they have 
already attracted the attention of a number of art connoisseurs. 

The beginning of the scientific study and investigation of MSS 
in India may be traced back to the year 1868-69 when the Govern¬ 
ment took initiative in the matter and introduced a systematic and 
regular search of MSS in different parts of India.‘ As a result, many 

1. A report of the work done in different parts of the country in this 
connection was issued by the Central Government in 1878. It is a matter of 
great regret that since then no other report of the type has been compiled or 
published. Some provincial reports have, of courte, been published from time 
to time giving account of only the work done under Government auspices. Thus 
we have little idea about MSS collections even in public libraries and scholarly 
institutions. A general survey of these collections of which there are a fairly 
large number in different parts of the country will be highly welcome and useful 
to scholars. Different Library Associations, busy ip collecting materials for the 
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important MSS have been acquired both by Government as well as 
by private bodies, much useful information which throws welcome 
light on many a dark and little-known corner of the history of 
Indian literature has been collected from a number of MSS that 
could not be acquired and not a few valuable texts have been 
edited and published on the basis of the MSS thus brought to the 
notice of the world of scholars. Catalogues, in cases only of a 
superficial and mechanical character, containing descriptions of 
some of these collections have been published. 

Though a fairly good number of MSS have thus been collected 
from different parts by different institutions and saved from un¬ 
welcome surroundings and very rapid destruction it cannot be 
said that everything that could be collected has been collected. 
T’he Dacca University, to mention only one of many institutions 
that began their collection of MSS only recently, has been able to 
acquire not only a good number of MSS but many that are very 
important as well. Besides, many of the important MSS that were, 
only noticed by earlier scholars in the possession of private owners, 
could now possibly be acquired if serious attempts were made in 
that direction from influential quarters. In the absence of these 
attempts many of the private collections are meeting with rapid 
destruction. 

The general lack of sympathy among the people for objects of 
historical interest has led to the wanton destruction and thoughtless 
disposal of many a small collection of MSS, which are often regarded 
as useless rubbish fit to be thrown into the dustbin or stacked along 
with not so very useful things of the house. It is in this way that 
the MSS of many old pandits have been destroyed or allowed to be 
totally damaged by their descendants some of whom claim to be 
educated. The sense of sanctity associated with MSS again has 
prompted many a fanatic to consign them into the sacred waters of 
the Ganges rather than allow them to be defiled by heterodox 
modern people.’ Neither could we remain satisfied with mere 

preparation of Directories of Libraries, may do a service to Indology if they 
include within the province of their investigation not only the libraries of printed 
books but also those of MSS, some of which are attached to or included in the 
former. The University of Madras which has taken upon itself the self-impos¬ 
ed task of the preparation of an up-to-date edition of the Catalogut Catalogorum 
should also direct their attention to this matter. As a matter of fact, such a 
survey is essential for the preparation of this edition. 

2. A definite case has been referred to in which an old Pandit had tied up 
and sealed all his books in hags, making a will that they were to be sunk in the 
Ganges as^soon as his life was extinct—G ouoh, Pap$Tt relating to the Collection 
and Pretervation o) Ancient Somi. Lit. in Ind., Calcutta, 1878, p. 40. 
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collection and hoarding up. Our attempts should be directed as 
much, if not more, to the task of proper preservation and study, as 
to the work of exploration and collection. Proper steps need be 
taken for the scientific preservation of MSS especially against the 
attacks of worms. Special precautions have to be taken for MSS 
other than those on paper, particularly tho.se on palm-leaf. It is 
not only more brittle than paper but more liable to the ravages of 
worms. And it is to be remembered that some of the oldest MSS 
are on palm-leaf. If prompt steps are not taken for their preserva¬ 
tion or substitution much valuable material will be lost. As things 
stand at present, there are large stocks of these MSS lying 
uncared-for and uncalalogucd in many parts of the country exposed 
to the mercy of white ants and the ravages of a climate not at all 
favourable for the preservation of antiquities. 

The condition of the huge collections of MSS even in 
various scholarly institutions is not ideal. It is true that they are now 
in safe custody but without proper care and regular handling they 
stand the risk of being worm-eaten and jammed. Scholarly owners 
of MSS of old were very particular about the preservation of the 
few MSS possessed by them, by regular and careful handling and 
sunning. It is a matter of joy to all students of old literature that 
the present Council of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal which 
has under its charge one of the largest collections of MSS in India 
is taking active steps in this matter and it may be hoped the Society 
will also take the initiative in encouraging a proper study of MSS. 
It was the Society which took a leading part in the collection and 
study of MSS even from its inception long before the Govern¬ 
ment had taken up the matter. 

But the problem of preservation is not a very easy one. And 
the ultimate aim of preservation is nothing but offering facilities 
for publication and study. Hence, critical studies of the contents 
of the MSS and the publication of the results thereof seem to be 
the best way of preserving these brittle materials. It is however a 
pity that study of MSS does not appear to have received as much 
impetus and encouragement as the study and investigation of other 
types of antiquities in India. As a matter of fact. Archaeology, 
including Numismatics, apparently being more interesting and 
popular, has claimed far more attention from scholars and people 
at large. 

What is all the more regrettable is that even a section of 
scholarly people appears to be not favourably disposed towards 
what seems to be useless waste of energy and time involved in the 
work of studying and catalogjuing MSS. There are scholars again 
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who are of opinion that this is not the business of real scholars, as 
very little scholarship is in demand for the work. This attitude, 
which is shared by people in general, has gone to discourage this 
type of work in India to a great extent. Consequently, the study 
of MSS has not thrived as much as it should have. We have there¬ 
fore not only not been eager to produce a book of the type of 
Clarke’s ‘ Descent of MSS,’ but also not taken the uncomfortable 
task of compiling scientific Descriptive Catalogues of MSS. 

What is required in the first instance is a change of out-look 
and a proper realisation of the situation. An opinion needs be 
developed that the preparation of critical descriptions of MSS is as 
important as, if not more than, mere hoarding up of huge collec¬ 
tions, and allowing them an undisturbed resting place in a 
commodious building. 

It is true the difficulty in the study of MSS for the preparation 
of a Descriptive Catalogue and the consequent slow progress is 
often discouraging. As a result, the number of scholars attracted 
by it is comparatively small. The hard labour, often fruitless, 
involved in the work of arranging and cataloguing MSS is seldom 
realised even by scholars who have no practical experience of the 
work. Usually a disarranged and imperfect MS that appears on 
first sight to be a new work and an important find loses much of 
its novelty when a proper arrangement and careful scrutiny extend¬ 
ing tor hours, and sometimes for days, reveal that it constitutes 
nothing but a portion of a work already well-known. 

As a matter of fact, the task of identifying the names of works 
and their authors at least in the case of fragmentary MSS is a really 
difficult one. It is interesting to note how a copyist of a Manuscript 
belonging to Yangiya Sahitya Parishat frankly admits his inability 
to determine the name of a Vaisnava work and requests his readers 
to find it out. It will also be noticed that the identification of real 
names is occasionally quite difficult even in cases where names do 
occur, hor these names are sometimes misleading referring as 
they do to titles of particular sections of the works and not to the 
titles of the works themselves. Confusion created by the occurrence 
of different names in different MSS of the same work is also not 
rare. A lantric digest by Nijanandanatha is referred to by as 
many as four different names in four different Descriptive 
Catalogues. 

The difficulties involved in the identification of the names of 
authors is due to several^causes. Some MSS do not refer to the 
names of authors in the colophons. This has led to great confusion 
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with regard to the identification of the author of the well-known 
Vaisnava Kavya Govindalildmrta. Some MSS mention the name 
in the form of w-hat would appear to be a riddle. A MS for 
instance, of the Kdlanir^aya, a medical work, refers to the name 
of the author in both the introductory and concluding verse as 
Kujaped, which is an unusual name. Happily the actual name is 
given in a marginal note as Ramalocana while another note explains 
how Kujaped really means Ramalocana. One Ramacarana or 
Ramapada refers to himself in various ways through the combina¬ 
tion of the synonyms of the words Rama and carana or foot. Thus 
he refers to himself in different ways in his different books, e. g. 
Raghupatipada, Sitapatipada, Kujesapada and Ramacarana. The 
difficulty is increased in the case of 'I’antra works, where cither the 
pre- or post-initiation names are used in different works of the 
same author or in different MSS of the same work. This has 
occasionally been responsible for a good deal of confusion and 
wrong identification. 

Proper and clear indication of the subject-matter, which is an 
essential feature of a good catalogue, though unfortunately more 
often than not entirely neglected in practice, is another difficult 
task which demands patient work if not great scholarship. What is 
required for the purpose is a careful study of the MSS, for the 
titles or even -the extracts from the beginning and the end are 
scarcely of any help in the matter. Illustrative examples of how 
titles have misled scholars are given below*:— 

Sivdrcanacandrikd, a Tantric digest dealing with the details of 
the worship of various deities, has been described as ‘ a compre- 
hensive digest on the worship of Siva ’. The Kavirahasya, a well- 
known work giving illustrations of the uses of roots in Sanskrit, hat 
been described as ‘ a work on rhetoric’. The Manoramdkucamar- 
dani, another grammatical work, is described as a work on ‘erotics’. 
The surname of the author, Gosvamin, seems to have been 
responsible for the description of the Simhasiddhdntasindhu as a 
‘handbook of Vaisnava religious duties.’ The work however deals 
with the details of the worship of various deities, Vaisnava, Saiva, 
Sakta and Ganapatya. 

It is these difficulties supplemented by an anxiety for speedy 
productions that are responsible for the defective and unsatis¬ 
factory output of materials that reflect little credit on the compilers. 
But it is seldom that the defects and even definite mistakes of a 

3. I purposely desist from mentioning by nsme the works containing these 
wrong descriptions. 
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descriptive catalogue come to be detected. For very few people 
are interested in MSS. And defects when detected are scarcely 
taken seriously, as these are considered as almost normal features 
of a catalogue. Thus lack of appreciation on the one hand and 
absence of any censure on the other have combined to con¬ 
stitute stupendous obstacles in the way of the production of 
really good catalogues. And hence the defects usually met with 
in a Catalogue of MSS, to which attention was drawn by Prof. 
Kielhorn as early as 1870,* are persisting even now after the lapse 
of about three quarters of a century. It is not unknown to scholars 
that descriptive catalogues are generally full of superficial descrip¬ 
tions—indication of the substance, size, number of folios, lines on 
each page and mechanical reproduction of extracts from the begin¬ 
ning and the end. The subject-matter is not generally indicated or 
indicated in a very rough and slip-shod manner depending on the 
titles of the works. They contain little reference to the special 
features of the manuscripts as revealed by a careful analysis and a 
comparison of the available printed editions or descriptions of 
other catalogues. 

A few examples of obscure and imperfect indications of 
subject-matters are given below 

A Tantric work, the Saubhagyaratndkara, is described as a 
‘Tantric treatise of mystic worship.’ The only description given of 
the Haramekhala, a work on magic and incantations, is that it is 
‘ somewhat interesting for a section of students ’. The Sdnhhyd^ 
natantra which deals with the details of the worship of Vagala- 
mukhi is described as containing ‘a series of directions...regarding 
the means of obtaining supernatural power in warfare’. 

It must, of course, be admitted that these defects are due, not 
in any way, to the incompetence of the compilers but to their 
absence of any seriousness in the matter. This is simply a question 
of supply and demand. It must have to be confessed that the 
study of MSS particularly the compilation of descriptive cata¬ 
logues, is after all a thankless task. The worker in this field can¬ 
not in most cases satisfy either himself or his readers and that 
inspite of his most sincere efforts. For the difficulties, to which 
attention has been drawn, in many cases baffle attempts at solution 
and tend not infrequently to damp the spirits of the compiler. But 
inspite of all difficulties the compilation of scientific catalogues 
and not mechanical ones containing superficial descriptions, should 
be the aim of every library of MSS though the former may require 

4. Gough, op. eit., pp. 103-4. 
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more time and money. Mere lists are often more welcome than 
unscientific descriptive catalogues. An indication may be given 
here of the main points on which the compiler of a scientific 
descriptive catalogue should give special attention.* 

1. Identification of the correct name of the work and the 
author. 

2. Clear indication of the subject-matter, specially in the case 
of works not yet published or properly described, 

3. Reference to the special features of the manuscripts— 
their extent, variations, if any, they may possess in comparison 
with printed editions or other MSS. 

4. Quotation of important extracts only from manuscripts of 
works, not yet published, or properly described. Unnecessary 
swelling of the volume of a catalogue by the repetition of the same 
description of a work under different MSS of it ought to be avoided 
most scrupulously. 

5. An introduction drawing attention to the important features 
of the collections described in a particular volume. Pointed 
attention requires to be drawn to the really valuable and important 
works in the collections described, as the collections more often 
than not abound with much that is of little use making preservation 
and cataloguing equally irksome. 

A catalogue that ignores these points is of little use to scholars. 
In the absence, however, of a central organization to give impetus 
to and necessary guidance in the matter, very little systematic and 
valuable work can be expected, especially as most of the libraries 
possessing MSS have little idea of the nature and value of a scienti¬ 
fic catalogue and scarcely the necessary funds and competent 
workers required for undertaking such a catalogue. Much valuable 
results may be expected if the Government might be induced to 
start a MSS Department like the Epigraphic Department to be 
attached to the Archaeobigical Department of the Government 
of India." This Department may be engaged in the work 
of acquisition and preservation of MSS and in giving 
encouragement to, and lay down the principles to be followed 
in, the preparation of careful scholarly descriptions of them. 
A Manuscriptia Indica of the type of the Epigraphia Indica, 
publishing thorough analysis of important MSS pointing to their 

5. Compare in this coanectioa the remarks of Kielhorn—Gough, op. cit, pp. 
194-5. 

6. New legislation should also be made or existing laws should be so 
amended as to penalise vandalisrd with MSS. 
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importance and usefulness, may be inaugurated for rescuing and 
properly displaying the valuable gems contained in them. This 
will serve to furnish ideals for workers in different parts of the 
country to follow, and ultimately lead to discourage the haphazard 
and mechanical descriptions as usually found in many a catalogue 
of MSS. 

It seems the Archaeological Department had at one time an 
intention of adding such a section and MSS had therefore been 
collected. But the intention unfortunately appears to have been 
given up. These MSS have now been transferred to the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. So, if and so long as the Department is 
not agreeable to such a new venture, the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the oldest institution which is systematically carrying on, 
for more than a century, work in connection with the investigation 
and study of MSS, or one of the many universities interested in 
Indological studies may take up the lead in the matter and set up 
an organization for the purpose. The Universities may do much 
to popularise and arouse intere.st in the subject by including study 
of MSS in the curricula of Post-Graduate studies in Indian 
languages. 

It will not be an exaggeration to say that if learned bodies of 
the country interested in the investigation of the cultural heritage 
of the country do not take an immediate and concerted move in the 
matter valuable treasures of MSS, still existing, will not take long 
to be lost irretrievably like those that have been lost or destroyed 
in the past through natural or human agencies." 


7. cf. Gough, op. cit., pp.*7, 24, 212. 

K. V, 6 9 



Notes on a Vartika (?) and its misplaced 
Occurrence in the Mahabhasya 

By 

S. P. CiiATURVEDi, Nagpur 

In the text of the Siddhanta-Kaumudt on the Sutras (II'iii-26/7, 
and there occurs a statement referred 

to by the author of the Tattvabodhinl Commentary as a Vartika,^ 

a doubt arises about the wording 
of this Vartika. One would naturally expect to have the Vartika 
as I" or the Vartika, besides allowing all case-endings, 

proposes to substitute forfgsPTnr in the Sutra (n-iii-26) 

and (by anuvrtti) in {II-iii-27). This incongruity in the wording of 
the Vartika leads to a suspicion about the genuineness of the 
v&rtika as composed by Kdtyayana. On referring to p. 503 of 
"Word-index to Panini's Sutra-pdtha and its Parisiftas" ( published 
by Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1935) and 
according to Kielhorn’s edition of the Mahabhasya (Vol. I. p. 454) 
we know that there are no Vdrtikas on the Sutras (lI-iii-23/7). 
The above suspicion thus receives the necessary confirmation. 

Now enquiring further into the question we find that Patan- 
ya/t’t statement (Isti) on the same subject under (II-iii-23) differs 
materially from the so-called Vartika. While the Vartika admits 
all the synonyms of Patanjali’s Isti admits only the three speci¬ 
fied words, viz. ^rfinr, and This is another incongruity 
and we are tempted to hold the author of the Siddhanta-Kaumudi 
responsible for widening still further the scope of the Pdnini-sutras 
(II-iii-26-7). But a reference to the Kdsikdvrtti on (II-iii-27), which 
quotes the Isti in the same way as a Vartika is quoted, reveals the 
fact that the admitting of all the synonyms is suggested by the 
Kdiikd-vrtti in the course of the interpretation of the Vdrtika, to 
accommodate the usages of the post-Patanjali period. Kaiyaja 
(on II-iii-23), however, refers to both the views, viz. admitting all 
the synonyms of ^ or only the three specified words, as coming 
from 3 and and does not commit himself. But Nage^a 

1. See the statement on the same sutra, 

I 

( on n-iii-23 ) 
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(in the Uddyota Commentary on lI-iii-23) does not look with favour 
on the non-committing attitude of Kaiyata and, strictly adhering 
to Patanjali’s phraseology, restricts the scope of the Isti to the 
cases of the three specified words only.* 

The above serves as one of the many instances to show that 
(i) the statements in the post-Patanjali Commentaries make no 
distinction between Katyayana’s Vartikas and Patanjali s Istis and 
^mention both of them as Vartikas, (ii) the so-called Vartikas incor¬ 
porate the modifications suggested in the post-Patanjali period, and 
(iii) Nagesa is not prepared to go even an inch beyond Patanjali s 
statements in accommodating the usages of the later period. 

As regards the place of occurrence of the above Isti, we find it 
placed under (II-iii-23) in the present editions of the Mahdbhdsya 
and we know positively that it was there even m Kaiyata s time 
who unlike the author of the Kdsikd-vrtti, tries to justify rather 
unconvincingly its occurrence there. But a close scrutiny of the 
illustrations* of the two Sutras (lI-iii-23 and II-iii-26) will show 
clearly that the Isti is wrongly placed under (II-iii-23). For the 
latter does not enjoin the particular case-ending in the word 
itself and its accompanying word. The Sutras (II-iii-26) and 
(II-iii-27) (by anuvrtti) enjoin it. And, as is quite clear from its 
illustrations,® Patanjali’s/rti u/to enjoins the case-endings in the 
words and tg and their accompanying words. The 

proper place, therefore, of Patanjali’s Isti is the Sutra (II-iii-26l7) 
and not (II-iii-23). Here we have thus got a clear case^ of a 
Mahdbhdsya passage found misplaced even in the time of Kaiyafa 
(c. 1050 A.D.). 


3. Il%SgJTTIspT»TT#T5^dt^H I { on n-in-23 ) 

I ( %d3: II-iii-23 ) 

5. The Sutra ( II-iii-23 ); apFf 3151: I 

The Sutra ( ir-iii-26 )- ' 

(dlJra ddfd. Similarly in the case of and 

words also. Patanjali ( II-iii-23 ) gives examples in all the case-endings. 
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Bharati and Keats 

Tty 

A. C. Chettiar, Annamalainagar 

If the following lines of Keats 

And they shall be accounted poet-kings 
Who simply tell the most heart-easing things 
are true, Poet Subramaniya Bharati, who flourished in the first 
quarter of this century, must be regarded a poet-king. John Keats 
thought that it was easier to think what poetry should be than to 
write it. But modern writers such as Mr. Housman would tell us 
that it is far easier to say such and such lines arc poetry than to 
define poetry. Just as a terrier is able to scent a mouse without 
being able to define it one can enjoy poetry without being able to 
say what poetry is. If, to be accounted a poet-king, one need 
simply “tell the most heart-easing things” Bharati was certainly a 
poet-king. For sheer simplicity of expression of high and noble 
thoughts he has a few compeers in Tamil literature. In almost 
every part of the Tamil country, where nationalism is prevalent 
there are hosts of people on whose minds in particular he has a 
stronghold. They have an immense love for his poems and an 
irresistible desire to read or sing them aloud. He has produced 
combinations which would give him a high rank among the Tamil 
poets of modern times because of their appeal to the ear. Verses 
taken at random would illustrate this statement. 

Among things that brought him to prominent notice must be 
mentioned his ardent love of the country in which he was born and 
for which he was prepared to offer sacrifices and undergo suffering. 
To him the Tamil country was sweeter than nectar ;— 

Amihil ioiyatadi pappa-nam 
Anrbrkaj dSsamadi pappa. 

As soon as he heard the word ‘Tamilnadu’ sweet honey poured into 
his ears and as soon as the word ‘Fatherland’ was uttered there 
came through the breath a marvellous spirit. This idea is contained 
in his following lines :— 

Sen Tamil nadenum poti nile-inpat 
Tenvantu payutu katinilS-enkal 
Tantaiyar nadenra peccinilS-oru 
Sakti pifakkutumuccinilS— 
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To him Bharata-desam or India appeared to be the best country in 
the world. Witness for instance his following lines 
Parukkujje nalla nadu-ehkaj 
Bharata nadu. 

He has sung in many places to the praise of the country where his 
father and mother and their fore-fathers had lived and played, 
where several women with golden bodies had played in broad 
moon-light or in the river, and where several women, giving birth 
to their golden children had nursed and fondled them. What 
a contrast to Keats who, though he said, 

“Happy is England ! I could be content 
To see no other verdure than its own ; 

To feel no other breezes than are blown” 
was anxious to see other climes and especially other beauties 1 
Keats, though he said, 

“Happy is England, sweet her artless daughters ; 

Enough their simple loveliness for me” 
was burning to see “beauties of deeper glance, to hear their singing 
and to float with them about the summer waters”. To Bharati the 
ladies of Tamilnad appeared to be quite angelic. Not that Bharati 
did not want to see ladies of other climes but that to him angels, 
certain celestial beings and certain goddesses appeared as though 
they were women of Tamilna<^. 

Bhirati’s poems abound in repetition of a word or phrase. 
Human nature requires that a thing should be said twice or thrice if 
it is to be believed. At any rate, that is the view of Mr. E. A. G. 
Lamborn. That ought to explain why Milton, in his cruel depriva¬ 
tion, cried :— 

Oh dark, dark, dark amid the blaze of noon 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day. 

Bharati was highly enamoured of the worship of Sakti, the Goddess 
of Energy who, according to him, stands supreme to the Hindu 
Triad. In order to emphasise the worship of her to the world he 
has repeated the expression Sakti ever so many times. For 
instance, under the title ‘SAKTI TIRUPPUHAJ.’ he has said :— 
Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti enrdtu 
Sakti Sakti Sakti eopar-sakar core ninrotu 

and again 

Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti v5li nl 
Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti Sakti val'i ni. 
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In another place he has said again 

Om Sakti 6m Sakti 6m Sakti 6m Sakti 
Om Sakti CQru urai ceytiduvom. 

It appears as though Sakti would be conjured by means of uttering 
the expression time and again. Otherwise his 46 verses going 
under the title ‘DEDICATION OF THE SOUL TO THE 
SAKTI’ would cease to have great value. The burden of the song 
is “Sakti tanakkS adimai akku”, Sakti tanakke adimai akku’’. With 
these exquisite examples of his melody one can compare Keats’ 
Shed no tear ! Oh, shed no tear 
The flower will bloom another year. 

Weep no more ! Oh, weep no more 

Dry your eyes, oh dry your eyes ! 


Shed no tear ! Oh, shed no tear 
Adieu, adieu—I fly, adieu, 

Adieu, adieu. 

Again with the melodious and creative beauty in the foregoing 
verses of Bharati one can compare Keats’ song 
“Spirit here that reignest! 

Spirit here that painest! 

Spirit here that burnest! 

Spirit here tliat mournest! 

Spirit ! I bow 

Spirit I look— 

Spirit here that laughest ! 

Spirit here that quaffest! 

Spirit here that dancest! 

Noble soul that prancest! 

Spirit ! With thee 
I join in the glee.’’ 

Keats is reported to have said in his youth 
“Give me women, wine and snuff 
Until I cry out ‘hold, enough’ 

They aye shall be 
My beloved Trinity.’’ 
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Whether this is true or not, that he said “the poet enjoys light and 
shade and lives in gusto’’ in a letter to Woodhouse is beyond doubt. 
The latter statement applies to Bharati in a remarkable manner, for 
he wished to enjoy moon-light and the shade of the cocoa-nut palms 
and to live in great gusto as is evident from his three verses entitled 
‘KANI NILAM’, There he has said that he required a storeyed 
palace with a well, cocoa-nut trees numbering 10 or 12, tender 
cocoa-nuts, milk-white moon-light, and the sweet notes of a 
cuckoo. There he would require Goddess Sakti to guard the place 
while he, with an artless, chaste girl, would sing and dance. 
'I’he verses under this title would bring totone’s mind the follow¬ 
ing lines of Keats in “Sleep and Poetry’’:— 

First the realm I’ll pass 

Of Flora, and old Pan : sleep in the grass, 

Feed upon apples red, and strawberries. 

And choose each pleasure that my fancy sees ; 

Catch the white-handed nymphs in shady places, 

To woo sweet kisses from averted faces,— 

Play with their fingers, touch their shoulders white 


Another will entice me on, and on 
Through almond blossoms and rich cinnamon ; 

Till in the bosom of a leafy world 
We rest in silence, like tw'o gems upcurl’d 
In the recesses of a pearly shell. 

Three ruling passions of Bharati’s life appear to have been 
poesy, fame and beauty. In this way he was like Keats who 
thought that verse, fame and beauty were intense, and unlike 
Keats who thought at the same time that death was intenser and 
that death was life’s high meed. The nine verses going under the 
title KATAL’ would indicate that Bharati strove for 

poesy, fame and beauty. Stripped of the allegory this poem would 
represent that he was anxious to obtain the grace of Sarasvati the 
Goddess of Learning, of Laksmi the Goddess of Wealth and of Kali 
the beautiful Mother-God. This poem shows that he enjoyed the 
grace, in ample measure, of the first two Goddesses ; but that they 
occasionally eluded his grasp has also been made plain. He did 
not, however, say as Keats did 

“O folly I What is Love ! and where is it ? 

And for that poor Ambition—It springs 
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From a man’s little heart’s short fever-fit ; 

For Poesy ! —no—she has not a joy— 

At least for me—” 

Though Keats had a great passion for fame as is evident from a line 
in his Sonnet “Verse, fame and beauty are intense indeed’’, he 
scorned those people who strove for fame. Witness for instance 
the following lines on ‘Fame’ :— 

I'ame like a wayward girl, will still be coy 
To those who woo her with too slavish knees. 

But makes surrender to some thoughtless boy, 

And dotes the more upon a heart at ease ; 

She is a Gipsey, will not speak to those 

Who have not learnt to be content without her ; 

Ye love-sick Bards ! repay her scorn for scorn ; 

Ye Artists lovelorn ! madmen that yc are ! 

Make your best bow to her and bid adieu, 

Then, if she likes it, she will follow you. 

But Bharati never scorned fame nor scorned those that were trying 
to attain fame. In .several places we find him courting fame. For 
instance, under the caption ‘VENDUM’ he has said 

“DharaniyilS perumai vendum.’’ 

In the sixth verse under the title “VAIYAM MULUTUM’’ he 
has prayed for a long life of 100 years with fame. That he sought 
also beauty is evident from the following words “Nittam navam 
enac cudar tarum uyir kcttCo’’ contained in stanza 2 of his desi¬ 
derata. That he had a craving for poesy is far more easily under¬ 
stood, for he has repeated that idea in many places. For instance, 
under the title “YOGHA SIDDHI—VARAM KETTAL’’—the 
following lines occur ; — 

Pala pannir kodi vahaiyinpam—nan 
Pa^at tiran a^ital vendum. 

Under the title “KANI NILAM’’ the following lines 
Enran pattut tirattale ivvaiyattaip 
Palittida vSnum 

and under the title “OM SAKTI’’ the following lines 

EBattanai polutum payaninri iratu enran navinile 
Vejlamenap polivay 

have occurred. There is no doubt therefore that fame, beauty and 
poesy were some of the ruling passions of rfharati’s life. 
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He yearned for wealth, joy and long life besides. He has given 
utterance to this idea in several places. For instance, in a poem 
entitled “VENDUM” he has said “Dhanamum iopamum vendum”. 
In another poem, namely, “YOGHA SIDDHl” he has eagerly 
sought great wealth to be used as capital for certain enterprises :— 
Tolil pannap perunitiyam vendum. 

If in the “Ode on Indolence’’ Keats has decried love, ambition and 
poesy, wc arc not to infer therefrom that never were they the ruling 
passions in his life. On the other hand, it would be well if we said 
that these things which had great attraction for him at a certain 
[>eriod of his life ceased to interest him at a further stage when 
probably he lay on his sick-bed. It is in this manner that the lines 
in the Sonnet 

“Verse, fame and beauty are intense indeed, 

But Death intenser—Death is life’s meed’’ 
are to be interpreted. This records, as in the opinion of Mr. J. M. 
Murry, “a grim and victorious struggle to detach himself from 
those passions’’ ; “they dissolved aw’ay from him in a triumphant 
acceptance of Death’’. Similarly, Bharati, who had an inordinate 
desire for joy and happiness, found one day that these joys and 
happiness were probably something ephemeral, if not illusory. 
That is why in his condemnation of Maya he has said “0 maya 1 
Shall I take as true the happiness you give’’ (Verse 6.), and again 
‘ ‘0 maya ! What shall you do with those that know that this body 
is after all nothing’’ (Verse 4). 

Even though Keats said in one place 
“Ever let the Fancy roam. 

Pleasure never is at home ; 

At a touch sw'eet pleasure melteth. 

Like to bubbles when rain pelteth ; 

Then let winged Fancy wander 
Through the thoughts still spread beyond her,’’ 
he said at another 

Welcome joy, and welcome sorrow 
I do love you both together 
Fair and foul I love together.’’ 

But Bharati was always and invariably longing for joy and happiness. 
This is evident from his repeated requests to the Goddess of Energy 
that his lot must be joy alone and never grief, happiness alone and 
never sorrow. For instance, in “POfifil AGAVAL’’ he has stated 
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“Inpam kSttEn ivay porri 
Tunpam VSnden tudaippay porri.” 

Further, the sixth verse relating to “DESA MUTT I MARI” runs 
as follows ;— 

Tunpame iyarkai enum collai marantiduvom 
Inpame vendi nirpom yavum aval taruvaj. 

Whereas Keats thought that Death was life’s high meed and 

said 

I know this Being’s lease, 

My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads ; 

Yet would I on this very midnight cease, 

Bharati has given expression in many places to his desire to survive 
and last long. One of the reasons why he asked people to worship 
Sakti was that they might thereby conquer Death. He himself was 
a staunch believer in an everlasting and imperishable life. At one 
place he has said that by the worship of Sakti people could live with 
fame for 100 years. In another (in St. 7 of Siva Sakti Pugal) he had 
stated that if there were the grace of Sakti people could live 
eternally. In yet another place (Maha Sakti Venpa St. 4.) he has 
shown that he believed that the Goddess has made us all in order 
that we might live 100 years. He has clearly expressed himself in 
“POBBI AGAVAL” (line 23) against Death 
Cavinai vEnden tavirppay porri. 

Evidently his guru, by name, Kujjaccami or Mahkottaiccami has 
told him that man could conquer Death. He was therefore a firm 
believer in the theory of the immortality of the soul. What 
Bharati apparently thought by saying that man could conquer death 
was that Man’s soul was not mortal even though his body was. This 
could be inferred from the way in which he has appealed to Maha 
Sakti either to kill his foul desire or to take away his breath, either 
to give light to his mind or to reduce him to a corpse :— 

Mogattaik konruvidu—allal enran muccai niruttividu 

Chintai telivakku—allal itaic cetta u^lakku. 

Keats in his “Ode to a Nightingale” said 

“Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown’ ’ 
and expressed himself in favour of leaving the world unseen, and 
fading away into the dim forest with the nightingale. He wanted 
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apparently to get away from the world “where but to think was to 
be full of sorrow”. Even so Bharati wanted to soar above and live 
like a bird, to eat without toil, to reap without sowing, to spend 
the night with stories, and to sleep and sleep during night : 

(1) Manudare nivir en madhattaik 
Kaikkonmin ; padupadal venda. 

(2) Vittu vidutalai aki nirpay intac 
Cittuk kuruviyaip pole—undu 
Marrap polutu katai collit tunkip pin 
Vaikaraiyakum mun padi vilippurru. 

(3) Cinnah ciru kuruvi pole—nl 
Tirintu parantu va pappa. 

(4) Kattil ulla paravaikalpol valvom appa. 

Not that these poets had a brief for indolence but that they 
wanted to emphasise the pleasure of occasional idleness. In a 
Journal Letter of March-April 1819, as published by Miss Amy 
Lowell, it is found that John Keats wrote “This morning I am in a 
sort of temper, indolent and supremely careless”. In a previous 
letter he wrote “I do not know what I did on Monday—nothing 
nothing—nothing”. Despite this, he wrote in the poem “Sleep 
and Poetry” 

“But off despondence, miserable bane 
They should not know thee, who athirst to gain 
A noble end, are thirsty every hour.” 

In a similar manner, though Bharati said in one place “hark, toil not, 
nature will give you food”, has said in another (Bharata-matha 
Navaratnamalai St. 7.) that those that serve the mother-country 
should never be despondent:— 

Cudutalun kulirtalum uyirkku illai ; 

Corvu, vilccigal tondarukku illai. 

In another point there is striking resemblance between Keats 
and Bharati and that is in regard to relationship of Man and Woman 
“Woman ! 

When I see thee meek, and kind, and tender, 

Heavens ! How desperately do I adore 
Thy winning graces ;—to be thy defender 
I hotly burn—” 

so said Keats. Bharati’s line of argument was that since all thing 
in the world are said to be God woman being a thing of the worh 
ought to be God. This is expressed in his poem entitled “ WHERl 
IS GOD” (St. 3.) and m “BHARATI SIXTY-SIX” (St. 45). I 
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this part of the country he had even a sermon to preach : Respect 
woman (Taiyalai uyarvu cey—New Atticudi), 

In his “Ode to Fanny” Keats said “Love, love alone, has 
pains severe and many” and in his Sonnet commencing as “I cry 
your mercy—love 1” he said 

O ! Let me have thee whole—all—all—be mine ! 

That shape, that fairness, that sweet minor zest 
Of love, your kiss, those hands, those eyes divine 

Yourself—your soul—in pity give me all, 

Withhold no atom’s atom or I die. 

What a parallel to Bharati whose burden of the song in the allegori¬ 
cal poem on the Indian Cuckoo is represented to be 
Ratal katal katal. 

Ratal poyir katar poyir 
Catal, catal, catal I 

The passage means “love, love, love, withhold love, withhold love, 
and I am dead, dead, dead”. In a poem written to a lady in 
October 1819 Keats remarked 

“Give me those lips again ! 

Enough ! Enough ! It is enough for me 
To dream of thee !” 

Bharati similarly had a craving which has been expressed in 
“KANNAMMA—EN KATALI” 

KattiruppgDodi—itu par kanuattu muttamonru. 

Both Bharati and Keats apparently could not brook philosophical 
obstruction in the path of love. Bharati, for instance, in his vision 
of “Krsna—a hunter—as his lover” was told by him, “Away with 
your Sastras ! I want only happiness with you” : — 

Edi Sattirahkal vSnden—ninatu iopam vendumadi, kaniye 1 
In another vision where Bharati was the lover and Krsna was the 
beloved, Krsna told Bharati, “Why this philosophy ! Would those 
that are warm in love care for this philosophy?” The passage 
runs ;— 

Sattiram p5sukiray—Kannamma ! Sattiram etukkadi ? 
Attiram kondavarkke—Kannamma ! Sattiram untodi ? 

Apart from his appeal to the senses in other places, this alone 
would suffice to show that Bharati would take a place by the side of 
John Keats as a poet of sensuous perfection. The way in which the 
wondrous serpent-woman has been developed from Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy”, transformed and re-created by Keats 
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contains a happy parallel. The poem “Lamia Part II—has the 
following words ;— 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 

There was an awful rainbow once in heaven : 

_ — — She is given 

In the dull catalogue of common things. 

Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line. 

When the beautiful Lamia is about to be united in marriage with 
Lycius, there steps in Apollonius, his sage instructor, as an uninvit¬ 
ed guest and with his eyes fixed on her, sends her into a swoon and 
cries out to Lycius. 

“Fool, fool-from every ill 

Of life have I preserved thee to this day 
And shall I see thee made a serpent s prey ? 

Because of the approach of the philosopher, Apollonius, the whole 
charm of the lovers is fled. 

Bharati in his vision of “Krsna as his Father^ has represented 
Him as one that would laugh at the untrue Sastras of mankind. 
Further in stanza 7 therein he has said that He was the giver of the 
Vedas but those Vedas are not in men’s language and in what is 
called Veda to-day there is a small admixture of His Vedas. ^ Thus, 
Bharati lamented that the Vedas had been written and revised by 
persons interested in showing their own religion as the best. What 
a parallel to this is contained in the words of Keats relating to per¬ 
sons who have written the history of Jesus Christ 1 Keats wrote 
“He (Jesus) was so great a man that though he transmitted no writ¬ 
ing of his own to posterity, we have his mind and his sayings and 
his greatness handed to us by others. It is to be lamented that the 
historv of Jesus was written and revised by Men interested in the 
pious frauds of Religion’’. 

Mr. F'. M. Owen in his “Study of Keats” has told us that 
Keats was not merely a sensuous poet but something more, lhat 
his imagination and poetic genius carried him beyond the earliest 
developments of the mind to the spiritual and more prominent 
elements of human nature is Mr. Owf.n’s opinion. If this is true of 
Keats, it is truer still of Bharati. Keats in a letter is reported to 

have said as follows “Give me this credit—Do you not think I 

strive—to know myself ? Give me this credit (of knowing rnyself) 
and you will not think that on my own account I repeat Milton s 
lines 
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‘How charming is divine philosophy 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute’ 

no—not for myself—Nothing ever becomes real till it is experi¬ 
enced.” Bharati similarly has said in several places ‘‘Know 
thyself” (Deivam ni enru unar—New Atticudi). In ‘‘SARVA 
MADHA SAMAR AS AM” (St. 10) the following'is found ‘‘Thou 
art God, thou art God ; God thou art; it is Delusion that takes 
hold of thy mind and says‘thou art not God’ ; Remove Delusion 
and thou wilt know thyself.” 

Bharati and Keats, who lived in two different countries have 
many thoughts which are so like and yet unlike. It would be 
very interesting to make a further comparison of them. 



Visnu in the Veda 

By 

R. N. Dandkkar, Poona 

One of the most outstanding problems of Indian mythology is 
the elavation of Visnu to great prominence given to him as the 
supreme god in the Hindu Trinity of gods, from a more or less 
minor position which he held in the Veda. He cannot be said to 
have ever been regarded, in the Vedic religion, as a living force. 
We come across a few Vedic references to Visnu (II. 1.3 ; II. 22.1 ; 
II. 34.11), which are absolutely general and pointless in character, 
and which therefore clearly indicate that he never dominated Vedic 
thought and faith, as, for instance, Varuna and Indra did. Hymns 
in praise of Visnu are indeed very few ; he is celebrated in not 
more than five whole hymns and in parts of others, while his name 
occurs only about a hundred times altogether in the Rgveda (RV). 
Even in those stray passages, Vi^riu is very casually mentioned 
among a great crowd of other divinities. He thus seems to have 
occupied a comparatively subordinate position in the pantheon of 
Vedic gods, from which he apparently rises, more or less suddenly, 
to supreme eminence in Hindu mythology. Of all the Vedic gods, 
Visnu is the only god whose name is prominently preserved in the 
Hindu Trinity. Is it possible to account for this rather unique 
mythological phenomenon on the strength of the evidence derived 
from the Veda itself ? The assumption of certain scholars, like 
Rayachaudhari , that Visnu w'as a great god even in the earliest 
Vedic times is difficult to accept. The statistical standard makes him 
out to be a deity only of the fourth rank. At the same time to 
assume that an ordinary god of the Veda, who was not much glori¬ 
fied in the hymns, became only in later times the god of ever- 
increasing importance is unconvincing. There are, according to 
Macnicol {Indian Mythology), some hints in the Brahmam-literature 
of the progress which Visnu was making towards the position w'hich 
he occupies later on. But the fact only that the Brahmanas treat 
Visnu as identical with the sacrifice and ask him to make good its 
defects does not necessarily indicate that Visnu was attaining 
eminence. Moreover that assumption does not help the solution 
of the Visnu-problem. A workable hypothesis, in this connection, 
is therefore that there must have been some elements in the 
original nature and personality of ViSnu, w’hich definitely made 
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him, at one time, an all-important god, and which were suppressed, 
perhaps consciously, by the Vedic poets and priests. He must 
have been an eminently-worshipped god even in very ancient 
times ; but he must have been put into the background in the 
Vedic religion on account of some intrinsic characteristics of his 
primary nature, which may have been disagreeable to the Vedic 
religious ideology. Does the available Vedic evidence corroborate 
this hypothesis to any extent ? 

Visnu’s personality as represented in RV is not rich in mytho¬ 
logical details. The outstanding features of the Visnu-mythology 
in the Veda are mainly two ; namely, the three strides which he is 
said to have taken in order to traverse the whole world and w’hich 
are often glorified as the most distinctive achievement of his ; and 
secondly the help which he rendered to Indra at the time of the 
latter’s fight with Vrtra. These events in the career of Visnu are 
mentioned, in the Vedic literature, sometimes as two independent 
achievements (I. 154.2-3 ; I. 15.5.4-5 ; VII. 100. 3-5 ; VIII. 29.7), 
and sometimes as connected with each other (IV. 8.11 ; VIII. 
100.12). There are also some acts of even a higher character 
attributed to Visnu (I. 154. 1- 2 ; VI. 69.5 ; VII. 99. 2-3); but they 
are such as w'ould be attributed to any Vedic god, as the result of 
the so-called henotheistic tendency in the Vedic religion, and may 
not be regarded as essentially distinctive of Visnu’s nature. Let 
us therefore analvse the two above-mentioned features of the Visnu- 
mythology and see if they throw any light on the primary nature 
of Visnu. 

The first thing that would strike a critical student of the Vedic 
mythology is that the association of Visnu and Indra in RV is 
clearly superficial. The references to the help which Visnu is said 
to have given to the Aryan war-god at the time of his glorious 
achievements of killing Vrtra and ‘ letting the waters free ’ could 
have been easily dispensed with. The hymns addressed to Indra 
and Visnu together are again positively colourless. The later 
Vedic passages (T. S. VI. 5. 1.1 ; II. 4.12) also indicate that Indra 
hardly depended on Visnu for his help at the time of slaying Vrtra. 
We even see that the steps of Visnu, which form his distinctive 
characteristic, are sometimes (VI. 69.5) transferred to Indra, thus 
clearly rendering Visnu superfluous. The natural conclusion in 
this regard would therefore be that Visnu’s comradeship of Indra at 
the time of the Vrtra-fight, which is obviously artificial, is neces¬ 
sarily an afterthought. This would also show, as Hilleerandt 
{Vedische Mythologie) has pointed out, that in the friendship of 
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Visnu and Indra we have not to see the coalescence of any two 
natural phenomena. What then is at the bottom of this artificial 
bringing together of two intrinsically unconnected divinities ? It is 
a well-known practice of the Vedic poets to connect any significant 
activity of any god with Indra and his achievements. Indra was by 
far the most prominent god of the Vedic Indians. As shown else¬ 
where (Asura Varuna, A. B. O. R. I. Vol. 21), the changing 
environments of the conquering and ever-victorious Aryan tribes 
made them transfer their religious loyalty, which they originally 
showed to the World-sovereign, Asura Varuna, to the national war- 
god, Indra. But even after that, some ardent followers of the 
Varuna-religion, like the Vasisthas, tried to preserve the primary 
greatness of Vanina’s personality. One of the methods adopted to 
secure this was to bring about a compromise between the Varuna- 
religion and the new Indra-religion. Varuna was consequently 
associated with Indra, more or less artificially, as his comrade in a 
common cause ; 

religious dignity and recognition had to be specially granted to any 
particular god, it was the practice of the Vedic poets to do so by 
associating that god with Indra and his fight with Vrtra. That made 
the god, so to say, a‘legitimate’ member of the Vedic pantheon. 
This seems to have been the purpose of the obviously loose and 
artificial connection of the Vi.snu-mythology with the Indra- 
mythology. 

There are three distinct phases of the relation of Visnu with 
Indra, as .seen in the Vedic hymns. Firstly, Indra and Visnu are 
brought together as equal partners in a common glorious deed 
(IV. 18.11 ; VIII. 12.27 ; VIII. 52.3); secondly, a clear attempt is 
made by the Visnu-glorifiers to place Visnu, in some cases (VIII. 
31.10), in the eminent position which was usually held by Indra, by 
calling the latter, vi§noh sacdbhumk ; and finally, Visnu is said to 
be the subordinate ally of Indra, deriving his power of taking three 
strides from the latter (VIII. 12.27), and is also represented (VIII. 
15.9) as celebrating the praises of Indra.* All these phases indicate 
that there was no definite view-point held by the Vedic poets 
regarding the mutual relationship between Indra and Visnu. It 
was more or less in a fluid condition ! It was suggested in this 
connection that Visnu must have belonged to and been glorified by 
some circles outside the regular families of the Vedic poets. The 
Indra-Visnu friendship may thus be regarded as an attempted treaty 

1. It is this phase which gave Visnu, in later mythology, the name of 
Upendra. 

K.V.7 
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between the respective followers of these two gods. This would 
explain the obvious awkwardness felt by the Vedic poets in bring¬ 
ing them together. The followers of the Visnu-religion wanted to 
invest their god with necessary religious dignity by associating him 
with the ‘official’ national god, Indra. Not only that, but they even 
tried to make Visnu supercede Indra. It is of course not possible 
to accept the suggestion that the coalescence of the Visnu-religion 
with the Indra-religion foreshadowed that of the Brahmanas with 
the Ksatriyas. Two more reasonable explanations of this pheno¬ 
menon may be offered. Either Visnu was a very important god of 
the indigeneous tribes of India, and was therefore not readily 
accepted by the Vedic Aryans at the time of the fusion of the two 
cultures. Or secondly Visnu was a god of great eminence among 
the masses of the Aryan nomads themselves and was not parti¬ 
cularly liked by the orthodox families of the Vedic poets, perhaps 
on account of some ‘ revolting ’ traits in the primary nature of that 
god. Thus a thorough and a critical examination of Visnu’s 
association with Indra gives us the necessary starting point for the 
discussion of the problem of Visnu’s true personality. 

The three strides of Visnu form a more inherent feature of the 
Visnu-mythology. What do these strides indicate ? Yaska quotes 
in his Nirukta the views of his predecessors in this regard (XII. 1): 

^ ^ » ftw ft'im qr; 

ftft ?ft I ^ aftirraro: I 

The latter opinion was followed by the earlier Indologists like 
Wilson, Roth, Max MOllfr and Kaegi, who believed that the 
stepping of Visnu is emblematic of the rising, the culminating, and 
the setting of the sun. The solar nature of Visnu is undoubtedly 
most prominent in the Veda, since many other subsidiary features 
of Visnu’s personality mentioned there clearly confirm it. Vedic 
references to Visnu and his activity, such as, prthivlm satarcasam 
(VII. 1(X).3), svardri (I. 155.5), vibhutadyumna (I. ,56.1) 

etc. definitely make him out to to be a god of light and 
splendour. There is a reference in the Atharvaveda (AV) (VII. 
26.4) where the rays of the sun are clearly connected with Visnu. 
In another AV passage (V. 26.7) Visnu is said to be bestowing heat 
on the sacrifice. The common epithets of Visnu in the RV are 
urugaya (wide-stepping), esa or evaydvan (full of motion), dharmdni 
dhdrayan, rtasya garbha, vedhdh (upholding the ordinances), and 
purvya and navya (ancient and new). The sun-god is observed 
to be traversing the whole atmosphere from horizon to horizon 
through his wide strides ; he completes the whole extensive course 
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just during one day; he never swerves away from the path and 
never misses the time ; he is ancient because he has been seen since 
times immemorial and, at the same, he is young because he appears 
newly every morning. Thus the four prominent characteristics 
suggested by the above-mentioned epithets of Visnu—namely, wide- 
stepping, swift motion, regularity of course, and new and ancient 
forms on the same day—are found together only in the sun-god. 
The solar nature of Visnu, in the Veda, is consequently beyond 
doubt. In Satapatha Brdhmana (S. P. B. XIV. 1.1.10) we have 
been told that Visnu’s head was cut off and it later became the sun. 
But the most sure evidence in this regard is the passage in RV 
(1. 155.6) where Visnu is celebrated as setting in motion, like a 
revolving wheel, his ninety steeds with four names each. This 
reference taken in conjunction with I. 164.4 leaves no doubt that 
the steeds represent the days and the names represent the seasons. 
It is thus the description of the sun-god creating the solar year of 
360 days. It is further likely that Visnu’s title, ginksit, is indica¬ 
tive of the abode of the sun in the highest heavens. A mention 
may be made, in this connection, of the apparent parallelism, 
pointed out by SchrOder, between the Vedic passage, qr^ 

(I. 154.5) and a couplet in a Lettish song : 

Der Uhsing bereitet Bier 

In der Fussspur des Rossleins. 

SHRiiDER presumes that this similarity is suggestive of the common 
idg. myth regarding Vi.snu. In the Lettish mythology Uhsing is 
the sun-god ar>d therefore the Vedic Visnu must also have been a 
sun-god. Visnu was thus distinctly a nature-god.’ There is also a 
corresponding Finnish myth mentioned in the second rune of 
Kalemla. 

Even in the post-vedic representation of Visnu, there are 
certain features which are distinctly indicative of his original solar 
nature in the RV. The sudarsana cakra, which is the symbol of 
the orb of the sun, the padtna, which is the symbol of the life¬ 
awakening power of the heaven’s light, the pitdmbara, which is 
suggestive of the clustre of bright rays—all these marks of Visnu, 
in later mythology, have clearly preserved his identity with the 

2. On the basis of this assumption, Schroder would propose a striking 
theory regarding the genesis of the Hindu Trinity of gods. He maintains that the 
conception of the Hindu Trinity is an attempt to bring about a compromise among 
the three outstanding currents of religious thought in ancient India. Brahma 
represents the abstract metaphysical point of view ; Visr.u represents the Vedic 
religion of‘naturalism’; and f5iva stands for the popular worship of spirits by 
the masses. 
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sun-god. The imagery connected with ‘hair’, which are the usual 
symbol for sun’s rays, is quite apparent in Visnu’s pauranic names, 
such as, Kesava and Hrsikesa. \isnu’s names HayaHrah, hayatnu- 
khah (cf. MBH. Santi, 339. 59-60) have preserved the ‘sun-horse’ 
imagery. That god is further described as ravilocana, sahasrdrcih 
etc.® Even Visnu’s favourite vehicle, in the later Pur ana-mythology, 
namely, Garuda, has his original in the Vedic Suparna, which is, on 
its part, the sun-bird itself. The fight between Garuda and the 
serpents is symbolic of the conflict between light and the demons 
of darkness. 

It will thus be clearly seen that the evidence supplied by the 
RV and the later literature is sufficient to warrant the conclusion 
that at the back of the Vedic representation of Visnu, there lies 
mainly the conception of the sun-god. There are no doubt other 
more or less obscure characteristics of that god mentioned in the 
Vedic hymns and the Vedic ritual, but these appear to be merely 
the traces of that aspect of the personality of Visnu, which the 
Vedic poets tried purposely to suppress. They will be taken into 
consideration later on. The orthodox Vedic poets accepted Visnu, 
when that god was perhaps forced on them, mainly as the sun-god, 
as is evident from his picture presented in the RV. They associated 
Vispu, as a deity of mightly energy, with their national war-god 
Indra—only as his subordinate ally. 

The solar nature of Visnu is however not accepted by Olden- 
Bmc {Religion des Veda). He says, rather guardedly, that it would 
not be impossible that, through an obscure conception, an original 
sun-god is transformed into Visnu, but it would not be very 
probable. Indeed he does not find a single definite trace of solar 
divinity in Visnu. The idea of the three strides, which forms the 
very starting point of the sun-theory is in itself, according to 
Oldenberg, not very clear. The number three may be merely a 
mystically auspicious number and may not have anything to do 
with a concrete natural phenomenon.* Oldenberg believes that 

3. The pauranic reference to Visnu’s complexion being dark is the result of 
his being contaminated by the later Krsna-mythology. 

4. Beegaigne also thinks that that number is merely a matter of 'mythologi¬ 
cal multiplications’. The facts that even Amesa Spentas are Said, in the Avesta, 
to be making ‘three’ strides towards the solar region, that there is a reference to 
the ‘three-fold’ extension of Ahra Mainyus, and that the spirits are described as 
taking ‘three’ steps on their way to heaven, may also seem to confirm the above 
suggestion. But the Vedic descriptions of the three strides of Visnu clearly refer 
to too concrete a natural phenomenon to be interpreted otherwise. The three 
Visjru-steps which the sacrifice takes during the full-moon and the new-moon 
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the principal motive in the Vedic Visnu-mythology is the extent 
()1 space. The references about Visnu such as, urugaya, iiruksiti, 
urusu vikrumanesu, vigdman etc. make it clear that Vi.snu was emin¬ 
ently a space-god. The emphasis is mainly put on Visnu’s measur¬ 
ing the vast space. Even in S. P. B. (I. 2.5.1), Visnu’s character 
of the traverser of space is prominent. Visnu is the god who 
traverses the space, puts it in order, and makes it available for 
human habitation. Oldenberg explains the name Visnu as 
‘Wanderer’, thus signifying the notion of the wideness of space. 

Against this theory put forth by that ‘anti-solar mythologist’, 
Ot.DENBERG, it must be first of all mentioned that the conception of 
the three strides, understood by him, as indicating exclusively the 
vastness of space is not warranted by the Vedic evidence. 
Moreover his objection, namely that Visnu’s characteristic three 
steps cannot refer to the sun’s course, since what is said about them 
does not agree with morning, noon and evening, is absolutely with¬ 
out significance. The interpretation of the three steps of Visnu, 
mentioned by Oldenberg in his objection, is certainly wrong but 
the Vedic descriptions of the three steps clearly connect them, as 
will be shown later on, with a different and quite a distinctive 
activity of the sun. Further Oldenberg seems to translate the 
word urugaya as ‘the lord of wide spaces’, and not as ‘wide-step¬ 
ping’, which latter would be the more correct rendering. The em¬ 
phasis put on the notion of wide space appears to have been based 
more particularly on incidental ritualistic references than on actual 
Vedic descriptions. Oldenberg and other scholars like Geldner, 
for instance, who says that Visnu is the god whose main function is 
to create space in the world, seem to ignore altogether the solar 
traits in his nature. Monier Williams also first thought that 
the primary idea of Visnu (derived from the root vis') permeating 
and infusing his essence into material objects was originally connec¬ 
ted with the personification of the infinite heavenly space. But he 
later on found that the Vedic evidence, which went against such 
assumption, made Visnu a form of the ever-moving solar orb (I. 22. 
16-17). Even Hillebrandt, who originally believed that Visnu was 
not necessarily identical with the sun-god, finally came to the con¬ 
clusion that the sun-theory explained almost all the features of the 
Visnu-mythology in the best possible manner. Hopkins (J.A.O.S. 

sacrifices are not at all suggestive of any mystic significance. On the other hand, 
they are clearly symbolical of the three regions (which is actually, as will be 
shown later, the true explanation <»f Vispu’s strides), 

(T. S. I. 7. 6. 1). 
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XVI) summarises the position, in this regard, quite convincingly 
when he says that Visnu was regarded as a sun-god not through any 
predilection for sun-gods in general, but because what little is said 
of him in the RV answers only to that conception. Other theories* 
regarding the true nature of Visnu, as represented in the Veda, 
which also do not seem to take into account the emphatically solar 
traits in his personality, must likewise be set aside. 

Though the predominantly solar nature of Visnu is thus indica¬ 
ted by the Vedic evidence, as a w'hole, it is not correct to identify 
his three strides with the rising, the culmination and the setting of 
the sun, as RoTH, Kaegi, and Max Muller did, following Aurna- 
vabha. The third step of Visnu, w'hich is described as very sublime 
and leading to the mysterious w'orld of the highest heaven, shows 
no connection whatsoever with the sun-set. Not even the soaring 
winged birds venture to approach that third step of Visnu (1.155.5). 
With it is also connected (III. 55. 10; I. 154. 5) the highest and 
the third place of Agni (1. 72. 2-4), which is the sun. The gods 
enjoy themselves there (VIII. 29. 7), for in the third step of Vispu 
there is a spring of honey (I. 154. 5).’' The most beloved resort of 
Visnu is his third step, w'hich is said to be beyond this lower region 
(VII. 100.4). Visnu’s epithet, as well as the reference to 

the many-horned cows (clouds ?) (1. 154. 6) moving at the highest 

.S, Johansson holds that Vi^iju represents primarily the fundamental spirit 
of the pitars. Rudolf Otto believes that originally there were several Visnps 
representing the ‘power-numina’. N. N. Giiose sees in Visnu a god of lightniilg 
having the Maruts for his attendants. A. C. Das identifies Vi?iju with the 
Egyptian god, Bes, who is the protector of the world. Jacobi thinks that Vispu 
was, from very early times, a god of speculation, merely ‘der TrSger der 
abstrakten Idee’. There are other scholars who look upon Visnu as being origi¬ 
nally a ‘Herds-man’ god, gopdh {I. 22.18 ; also 1.154. 6 ; X. 19, 4), which fact must 
have facilitated, according to them, the process of his assimilation, in later times, 
with Kr?na. Hardv puts forth a striking theory when he says that Vispu halts 
twice during the day, morning and evening, then assuming the functions of the 
moon as the third step, which is characterised by the spring of honey (I. 154. 3). 
Accordingly there i§ said to be the conception of the moon at the back of the 
Vedic Vispu and perhaps also of the Lettish Uhsing. 

6. According to the explanation of Aurnavabha, namely that samdrohaifa, 
visnupada, and gayasiras are the three steps of Vi^pu, it would be necessary to 
recognise the second step as the highest step, which fact is however not suggested 
by the Vedic references. It may be mentioned here as a matter of interest that 
Jayaswal believes that visnupada represents the actual geographical locality of 
that name. 

7. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar thinks that the obscurity surrounding the third 
step of VUnu helped to give him an association of mystery such as is necessary 
for a god that is to be acknowledged as sole and supreme. 
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Step of Visnu are further indicative of its being in the highest 
heaven. That step is also the abode of the pious dead (I. 154. 5-6 ; 
V. 3. 3). Hopkins seems to put special emphasis on this charac¬ 
teristic of Visnu’s highest step. Visnu is, according to him, the first 
god to represent, what he continues to represent through later ages, 
the sun-home of souls. It is at the same time the rule in RV that 
the spirits of the departed live in the top of the sky. This concep¬ 
tion of the solar home of souls, which is too evidently connected 
with Visnu to be easily set aside as of no account, makes tw'o things 
quite clear : firstly, that in Visnu’s personality solar nature is very 
prominent ; and secondly, that his highest step is on the top of the 
sky and may not therefore be identified with the setting of the sun.* 
Other features of Visnu’s three strides, such as that all beings live 
in them (I. 1,54. 2), that Visnu measured the whole universe with 
them (I. 154. 4), and that they commence on the earth (I. 22. 16) 
and end in the highest heaven (1. 154. 5)—all go to prove that the 
naturalistic interpretation of the three strides given by Aurnavabha 
and adopted by Roth and others, is not at all warranted by the Vedic 
evidence. They do not represent the daily course of the sun from 
horizon to horizon. Through the Visnu-mythology the Vedic poets 
have presented the picture of the sun as a swiftly-moving luminary 
which, with vast strides, traverses the whole universe in its three¬ 
fold division of the earth, atmosphere, and heaven, so familiar to the 
Vedic cosmology. This explanation originally suggested by Saka- 
puni and later on accepted by a majority of scholars satisfactorily 
meets all the requirements of the three steps as described in RV. It 
is again this explanation, which prevails in the later Vedic literature 
(V. S. 11. 25 ; T. S. I. 7. 5. 4 ; S. P. B. I. 9. 3. 9 ; VI. 7. 4, 7). 
The essential notion underlying the three steps of Vi.snu is thus the 
diurnal course of the sun in his ascent from the horizon of the earth, 
through the atmosphere, to the zenith, namely the solar paradise or 
the Vedic‘Elysion’. The reference to the three Visnu-steps to be 
taken by the sacrificer in the full-moon and new-moon rituals (T, S. 
1.7. 6.1) is also clearly indicative of the three regions of the 
universe." It is not a solar deity in its general character that is 

8. It ii perhaps this notion of the sun-home of souls which led Johansson to 
see in Vi?nu the ‘Grundsubstanz der Manen’. 

9. Tilak offers an astronomical explanation of Vi^nu's three strides, which 
closely follows his 'Arctic Home’ theory. They represent, according to him. the 
annual course of the sun divided into three parts ; two of the steps are visible 
since the sun is above the horizon, while the third step becomes invisible because 
the sun goes helow the horizon. Lately, R. Sha.mshastki has come forth with 
another astronomical explanation, according to vmich, the three strides arc indi- 
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represented through the Vedic Visnu ; rather the Vedic poets have 
mythologically glorified the conception of the swift motion of the 
sun-god through the picturesque descriptions of the three strides.*® 
GOntert {Der arische Weltkonig) believes that even the notion of 
taking the three strides in the reverse order, namely from the zenith 
through the atmosphere, to the w'estern horizon is also implied in 
the representation of Visnu’s strides in the RV. Visnu was the god 
who ascended, by means of his three strides, in the quickest possible 
manner, to the highest heaven from the earth, through the air; 
in other words, according to GCntert, Visnu was the only knower 
of the shortest and the best path to the divine domain of light. 
The same god again descends down to the earth, in the capacity 
of a ‘saviour’, only to go back to his highest abode.'* That scholar 
thus seems to see the germ of the later avatara ihtoxy in this 
conception. 

It must be said that there is no clear reference to the avatdra- 
theory as such in the Veda. But the germs of some of the features of 
that conception are certainly to be found in some Vedic passages. 
As Macdonell {J. R. A. S. 1895) has rightly pointed out, the 
at’afdffl' conception can ultimately be traced back to the frequent 
identification of one god with another. In the Brahmana-literature, 
the gods are identified with ‘substances’ also. It will, however, be 
found that there are two characteristics of Visnu’s personality, which 
seem to have been directly developed into the conception of avatara. 
In VII. 100. 6, Visnu is said to be capable of assuming a form 
different from his ordinary form.*’ And secondly, Visnu 
is described as taking the three strides for the deliverance of 
mankind in distress (VI. 49. 13). Macdonei.i. brings forth other 
traces of Hindu Visnu’s general character as the ‘Preserver’, in 
the Veda. Visnu is beneficent (I. 156.5), is innocuous and bountiful 

cative of the varying ihadow-Iengths. A reference may as well be made to the 
commentary of Durga on Nirukta (XII. 1) ; I 

10. Oldenberg’s objections that absolutely clear references to the sun’s daily 
course and the annual course arc absent in the Vi$nu-mythology is untenable, 
since it is only one aspect of the solar activity, that is represented through Visnu’s 
strides. 

11. Guntert puts great emphasis on the mystic and magical significance of 
the‘foot-prints’(?) of Visnu. He also refers in this connection to ‘Holy foot- 
prints in India’ by Charpentier. But the Vedic mythology on the whole does not 
seem to be quite familiar with the glorification of foot- prints. 

12. It is a common primitive belief that gods can take any forms that they 
choose. 
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(VIII. 25. 12), and a generous protector (I. 155. 4). But only such 
teatures of an ordinary sun-god cannot adequately account for 
N'isnu’s sudden rise to prominence in Hindu mythology. As 
pointed out elsewhere, Visnu must have already been a great god 
among ‘extra-Vedic’ circles and his later eminence was merely a 
legitimately recognised come-back. 

Though there is no reference to Vamana in RV, the three 
strides of Visnu form undoubtedly the foundation of the pauranic 
ramanavatdra. In the Brahmana-literature (S. P. B. I. 2. 5 ; T. S. 
^’I. 2. 4; h.. B. \T. 15) Visnu’s dwarf-form is actually connected 
w ith his three steps by means of which he covers the whole 
universe.The Iaint traces of the later of Visnu are 

also to he found in RV (I. 61. 7; VTII. 77. 10), and the later Vedic 
literature (T. A. X. 1. 8 ; T. B. 1. 1.3. 5 ; T. S. Vll. 1. 5. 1. ; 
S. P. B. XTV. 1, 2. ll).i* 

Whatever the real factors were which contributed towards the 
elevation of Visnu from a minor position which he occupied in the 
RV-mythology to be an important member of the Hindu Trinity of 
gods, it is evident that the faint traces of the beginning of this pro¬ 
cess are to be discovered even in the Brahmana-literature. Visnu is 
said to be the highest among the gods (S. P. B. XIV. 1.1.5); he is 
their door-keeper (A. B. I. 30. 19); the gods have their mouth in 
Visnu (TS. I. 7.5). Though Visnu has only few insignificant offer¬ 
ings made to him in the Vedic ritual, a stage was reached when he 
was actually identified with the sacrifice as a whole. The A.B. (1.1) 
clearly stat<!s : ^^T:. It 

cannot, however, be said that Visnu had attained his pauranic supre¬ 
macy in the Brahmanas. The process had only begun. .As the 

1.^. What the primary notion underlying Visnu's dwarf-form was it is not 
easy to imagine. A. Kuh.n thought that the dwarf represented the sun-light wiiich 
slirinks into dwarf's size in the evening. Oldeniikrc; proposed that the idea evolved 
out of a fable about a wide-stepping giant who gould turn himself into a dwarf. 
This it evidently far-fetched, since a fable-motive cannot be the centre of a myth. 
According to Keith, M.vcdonhi.i. and Hii.i.ebr,>ndt, Vi^nu assumed the dwarf- 
form only by way of a stratagem in order to mislead the Asuras. An ethical 
interpretation of this avalara is given by Mac.ntcol who believes that it is sugges¬ 
tive of strength and safety issuing out of smallness and weakness. N. Aiyangau 
thinks that Vitnu seen as a little dwarf in the form of the sacrificial fire on earth 
takes the giant strides in the forms of vidyut and surya. R. Shamashastri refers 
to the ‘dwarfish ihadow’, while explaining the avatdras on the basis of astronomi¬ 
cal phenomena. 

14. According to Macdonell the earliest form of the myths of the matsya 
a nd Hrma incarnations occurs in S. P. B., though in neither cate is Vitpu there 
mentioned as connected with the fish or the tortbise. 
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importance of Visnu was gradually growing, that of Indra was 
correspondingly diminishing. This position was finally consoli¬ 
dated in the MBH. where we are told that Indra, in fear, hastens to 
Visnu and that Visnu bestows upon him his power. Visnu is there 
positively placed over and above Indra. The Visnu-religion may 
thus be said to have overpowered the Vedic Indra-religion. 

It would be greatly helpful to sec what light the etymology of 
the name Visnu throws on the w'hole Visnu-problem. The most 
common way of explaining the name is to derive it from the root 
vis, ‘ to be active ’ (Macdonell, Kaegi, Schroder, Otto). The very 
quick and active movements of the sun-god are suggested through 
this explanation. But it is not made clear what suffix is added and 
how the word is grammatically formed.^’ Bloomfield claims to have 
made a distinct contribution to the Visnu-problem by proposing 
that the name was made up of tw'O parts, vi (= through) and snu or 
iflMU ( = the back). Visnu’s strides through the back of the world 
are, according to that scholar, indicated by the word. It is however 
difficult to see how Bloomfield could understand vi in the sense of 
‘ through ’ and make Visnu mean ‘ crossing the back ’. GOntert also 
seems to accept the same etymology of the word. He however 
understands the prefix vi in the sense of ‘ apart from one another 
Vispu therefore means one w'ho sets the surfaces apart. The word, 
Vi?nu, made up of the two component parts, vi and snu {sanu), 
can have only three senses : (i) one whose sanu are vi (= parted); 
(ii) one for whom the sanu have separated themselves wide apart 
(accepted by Oldenberg) ; and (iii) one separated fromrdww, that is, 
without sanu. Neither any of these three senses nor the one pro¬ 
posed by GOntert gives any satisfactory explanation of Visnu’s 
nature as directly represented in and indirectly implied by the 
Veda. It would be moreover really strange if a word, more or less 
artificially excogitated by the Brahmanas in such a manner, could 
become not only the common name of the principal god of later 
Hinduism but also a name, which must have already been neces¬ 
sarily popular among certain culture-groups of old. The most 

15. Mention-may be made in this context of the pauranic attempts to 
connect the name Vi 9 pu etymologically with the root mV ( = to enter, to pervade). 
According to the Fi'fnupurdno, Vi^iju enters into or pervades the universe agree¬ 
ably to the text of tho Veda, rT In the Padmapurdna th® 

name is made to refer to Vispu’s combining with prakfti as purusa. According to 
the Matsyapurd^a the name alludes to his entering into the mundane egg. The 
commentator of VifVUsahasrandma says : ^^d 

further, ^ In all these cases there would be the 

diSiculty of accounting for the cerebralisation of *f’. 
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satisfactory etymology of the word is to derive it from the root vi 
with the suffix snu (the same as we find in forms like alath- 

karis^u, kses^u, nisetsnu etc.). The root vi, on its part, is philolo¬ 
gically connected with * uei ( = fly). The other formations from 
the root are ; av. vis, lat. avis, ahd. tvio, nhd. weih, arm. hav etc. 
The word Visnu therefore originally means ‘ the flyer ’. It is also 
not unlikely that the name litself primarily indicated a bird. We 
shall, therefore, be justified in presuming that the ^bird-form is the 
earliest known feature of the personality of Vispu. In the early 
Veda, Visnu is clearly represented as the sun-bird, though it is not 
necessary to assume that this conception was the primary one. In 
many primitive mythologies the sun is seen to have been represent¬ 
ed as a bird.*' In some cases the sun is also represented as the 
‘ flying horse some faint traces of which may be available even in 
the descriptions of Visnu.*’’ Very early in the evolution of religious 
thought people imagined of a divine being overrunning the three 
regions of the universe with the greatest possible speed. Such a 
being could only be a bird, which is popularly supposed to be the 
quickest among the creatures. Like many other peoples of anti¬ 
quity, the Indians also represented the sun under the form of a 
bird which flies swiftly through the sky. That was Vispu ! Bloch 
(Worter und Sachen I) thinks that the beautifully-feathered bird, 
referred to in the Veda (X. 143.3), ’pf 

is the same as the sun-bird. Through a critical and exhaustive 
study of the Vedic and post-Vedic references, Johansson {Solfdgeln 
{ Indien) and Charpentier {Vie Suparna-sage) have convincingly 
proved (i)that the bird which is represented in the RV as stealing 
the Soma is no other than Visnu;** (ii) that this bird is identical 
with the supar^a, Garu^ of Suparnadhydya and the epic ; and (iii) 
that the Garuda as the favourite vehicle of Visnu was originally 
Visnu himself in one of his forms. This bird, which is represented 
with a human head, is the most prominent sign of Visnu’s original 
bird-form in later mythology.*” 

16. A comparifcon of the following two couplets in a Lettish song : 

Die Lerche braut Bier 
In der Fussspur des Pferdes ; and 
Der Uhsing bereitet Bier 
In der Fussspur des Rossleins *, 

gives us the equation : UhsingssLerche ; that is the sun-god s=a bird (the lark). 

17. Compare Visiju’s names, hayasiras, hayamukha. 

18. According to Bloomfield, syeiia=gdyatri (therefore) = (therefore) 
= lightning. 

ID. Johansson believes that Moatra, AauUiiiAa, four arms, the lotus in the 
tidbhi etc. are the other features of the paurui>ic Vi?iju, which obviously betray his 
original bird-form. 
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It has so far been shown that the Vedic hymns represent Visnu 
mainly as a solar deity, in the form of a bird, and that the ascent 
and the descent of the sun through the three regions are glorified 
through Visnu's three strides, which form the outstanding feature 
of his nature in the Veda. These conclusions, however, do not sub¬ 
stantially help the solution of the important problems regarding 
Visnu. Firstly, if Visnu was merely an ordinary sun-god, why 
should there have been the obvious hesitation on the part of the 
Vedic poets in legitimately admitting him to the pantheon of the 
Vedic gods ? What otherwise is the significance of associating Visnu 
with Indra, and that too in such a superficial and artificial manner? 
Secondly, why should a Vedic sun-god alone be chosen for the 
supreme position in the Hindu mythology ? And why particularly 
Visnu from among several solar divinities ? I'hese questions would 
ultimately lead us to the hypothesis that besides his solar nature, 
there was another more prominent aspect of Visnu’s personality 
and that an attempt to suppress it purposely was made by the Vedic 
poets and priests. As however the case is there have unmistakably 
remained some traces of that aspect of Visnu’s personality in the 
Vedic hymns and ritual. 

The most significant word in this connection is iipivista, which 
is exclusively employed in the Veda with reference to Visnu. The 
passages where the word occurs in RV (VII. 99.7 ; VII. 100. 5-6) 
seem to have been kept obscure with a purpose. The Vedic poets 
evidently sought to make a guarded and a casual reference to that 
aspect of Visnu’s personality which was indicated by the word. 
iipivista. Many attempts have been made to explain the word, 
but few satisfy the requirements of philology’® and none brings out 
the true nature of Visnu. It is not possible to separate philologi- 
cally the word (=/)«ni5) from sipi. Other similar idg. forms 

20. In the commentary to T. S. (5. 5. 5) : 951^: 

In the comm, to T. M. B. (IX. 7. 8) : ftlWt ll: 3111^9:. 

In Nirukta (V. 8. 9): W: I fT^T«ff4 ^ 

Further, 5T9 ^1%. According to MBH. 

1^91^ = bald; cf. =9TIs9RT According to 

Oldenbero, the conception underlying the word is obscure ; the word probably 
indicates baldness or skin-disease. Hotkins accepts the former meaning. 
Geld.ver thinks of Vamana being meant; cf. • According 

to Charpentier, =hairy dwarf. Tjlak understands the word as sug¬ 

gesting the tun’s going below the horizon and therefore being temporarily con¬ 
cealed in a dark cover. According to A, C. Das, the word implies that the sun’s 
rays are obscured during night or raiAy-season. 
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are iiphd { = i root), pkt. chepa, lat. cippus, scipio ( = staff) etc. 
Even Nirukta (V. 7) seems to be vaguely supporting this view 
though its further explanation is not clear.’* Added to that word is 
a form from the root vis, thus making the whole word mean ‘ the 
changing phallus ; the swelling and diminishing penis We may 
now easily understand why the Vedic poets speak in such guarded 
and obscure way about this form of Visnu. In this connection it is 
very significant to note what Nirukta (V. 8- 9) says of this name of 
Visnu : The word sipivista has thus unmis¬ 

takably preserved Visnu’s ancient phallic nature. There are also 
many other inciilental references to Visnu in the Vedic hymns and 
ritual, which clearly associate him with the notions of fertility, 
productivity and sex-life. 

One of the obscure features of the Vedic sraddha-ritunl is that 
the angustha, without nail, is to be dipped into the offering intended 
for the pitan. This action is accompanied by an invocation to 
Visnu. The angustha is undoubtedly a symbol of the phallus. 
Visnu is, in this rite, clearly connected with the phallic aspect of 
the Vedic ritual. In later literature we find Visnu actually identi¬ 
fied with the thumb.” In the T. S. passage (VI. 2. 4.2), 

we find another piece of 
evidence in this regard. Visnu’s entering into the mother earth is 
a symbolical ilescription of a fertility-rite. The words, tanvd 
vrdh&nah, used with reference to Visnu (VII. 99.1 ; VIII. 100.2) 
may further be understood to be indicative of his phallic nature. 
Visnu is significantly identified, in later literature, with hiranya- 
garhha, and ndrayana.^* Visnu’s close connection with Sinivall 
( AV. VII. 46.3 ), the ‘ broad-hipped ’ divinity protecting the 
feminine sex-functions, throws considerable light on this aspect of 
Visnu’s personality. According to the Sdhkhdyana-grhyasutra 
(I. 22.13), the (X. 184.1) accompanies the 

garhha-ceTcmony, thus suggesting that Visnu is the efficacious 
protector of the embryos. In AV (VII. 17.4), Visnu is clearly 
connected with sex-functions. The two epithets of Visnu, ni^iktapd 
(Vll. 36.9) ‘protector of the semen’, and sumajjdni (I. 156.2) 
‘ facilitating easv birth ’ speak for themselves. The word. 


21. Johansson makes — appearinc in phallic form. 

22. It is not unlikely that the later myth of the dwarf which exhibits giant 
strenpth has its germ in this explanation. 

23. Cf. Yamn in Hemadri III. 1378 

I. 

24. Nardyarta is philologically,connected with anra ( = manly vigour). 
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paumsya ‘ manly vigour' is significantly used with reference to 
Visnu in RV (I. 155, 3-4). In the vrsakapi-hymn (X. 86), Indra is 
said to have been exhausted, when a bold, lascivious monkey 
administered to him some medicine, through which Indra regained 
his manly power. This vrsdkapi is identified, in later literature, with 
Visnu, the word being also mentioned as one of his names in the 
Vimusahasranama. There is thus abundant indirect evidence pro¬ 
vided by the Vcdic hymns and ritual to prove Visnu’s connection 
with fertility and productivity rites.” As elsewhere, so also in 
India, popular customs and conceptions of the religion of the 
masses have naturally been the primary foundations of great 
Brahmanical sacrifices. The god of fertility and productivity 
occupied a very prominent place in the religion of the 
common people. The Aryans particularly, who had been 
mainly agriculturists must have glorified the vegetation-divinity 
and vegetation-rites to a very great extent. For instance, in 
the Mahdvrata, which was clearly a vegetation-ritual, the main 
features of generative rites and vegetation-rites are quite transper- 
ent. Through a very penetrating study of the Mahdvrata, from this 
point of view, Johansson has proved that a conspicuous part was 
played in that ritual by a vegetation-divinity in bird-form. Accord¬ 
ing to Mannhardt and Frazer, the fertility-fetish in many primitive 
vegetation-rites was a bird. This bird-motive is seen also in the 
bird-form of the mahadukthya vedl in Mahdvrata. A possibility 
is hereby suggested that it was Visnu, as a bird, who was the most 
prominent figure in all such rites. The original nature ot Visnu as 
a bird has already been indicated. Visnu was therefore also the 
fertility-bird. All this explains how Visnu, as a god of fertility, 
must have occupied a prominent position in t!ie primitive Aryan 
religious thought and ritual. Other so-called obscure references 
to Visnu, such as sipivista, agree perfectly well with this aspect of 
Visnu’s personality. 

A well-reasoned account may thus be offered of the evolution 
of the whole Visnu-religion. Visnu must have been regarded 
as a bird, at least among certain culture-groups. In that form 
he was very closely connected with the vegetation-ritual. He was 
indeed the god of fertility and productivity and as such he must have 
been regarded as most eminent in the popular religion of the masses. 
It was, however, on account of the aversion, on the part of the Vedic 
priestly intellectuals and the conquering higher classes, for this 

25. J. J. Meyek believes that the myth of Bali, the Indian Saturnus, and his 
dethronement reflects clearly the sudden displacement of 'chthonic’ demon at the 
hands of the vegetation-god. 
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popular productivity-god and his uncouth, frivolous, and to a 
certain extent obscene fertility rituals, that Visnu was not easily 
admitted to the pantheon of the Vcdic gods. The Vedic poets could 
not, however, completely neglect him. They therefore celebrated 
him in his other aspect of the sun-bird ; and they tried to suppress, 
as far as possible, the true nature of this ‘god of the people*. But 
those culture-groups” among whom Visnji was a prominent god 
forced him upon the ‘official’ Vedic religion, which was dominated 
by the Indra-mythology. This accounts for the obvious fluctuations 
in the artificial and superficial relationship between Visnu and 
Indra. It is not necessary to assume non-Aryan influence in this 
regard.’’’ It was merely a matter between the ‘classes’ and the 
‘masses’ among the Aryans themselves.” In post-Vedic times when 
the popular religion again came into prominence, Visnu became the 
supreme god. He had by then inherited several features from the 
many earlier aspects of his personality. As Keith has pointed out 
{J.H. A. S. 191.S), Krsna himself was originally the spirit of reviving 
vegetation. The identification of Visnu with Krsna, in later Hindu¬ 
ism, was consequently an easy matter. It is also not unlikely that 
ancient rites concerning productivity and sex-life, connected with 
the primary conception of Visnu, have been retained in later religion 
through the doctrines of bhakti and pu§ti. Those ancient clumsy 
sexual orgies have been, to a great extent, ennobled and refined. 
The place of libido was taken by amor dei. As Max Weber puts'it: 
An die StcIIe der realen Sexualorgiastic trat also der krypto-erotis- 
che Genuss in der Phantasie. 


26. It is pointed out by Keith that the Viti^thae take greater notice of Vitpu 
than normally. Hili.ebrandt and Hopkins {J. A,0. S.Voh'KSl) have given 
a statistical analysis of the passages where Visnu is celebrated. 

27. The suggestion that Visiju was worshipped by giriksit tribes (shill 
tribes) is too far-fetched. 

28. Gc.ntert points out that some German folk-songs are quite similar to 
the hymns addressed to Vifnu and that there is a widely-spread belief in upper 
Bavaria and England that the rising sun, on the morning of Easter-Sunday, makes 
“three jumps of pleasure’, which remind one of Visnu’s three strides. 
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The Prose Kavyas of Dancjin, Subandhu 
and Bana 

Hy 

S. K. De, Dacca 

The peculiar type of prose narrative, which the Sanskrit 
theory includes under the category of Katha and Akhyayika, but 
which, accepting a broad interpretation, has been styled Prose 
Romance, first makes its appearance, in this period, in a fully 
developed form in the works of Dandin, Subandhu and Bana. But 
the origin of this species of literature is surrounded with greater 
obscurity than that of the Kavya itself, of which it is presumed to 
be a sub-division. We know at least of Asvaghosa as a predecessor 
who heralded the poetic maturity of Kalidasa, but of the fore¬ 
runners of Dandin, Subandhu and Bana we have little information. 
The antiquity of this literature is undoubted, but no previous 
works, which might have explained the finished results, diversely 
attained by these authors, have come down to us. We know that 
the Akhyayika is specifically mentioned by Katyayana in his 
Varttika; and Patanjali, commenting on it, gives the names of 
three Akhyayikas known to him, namely Vasavadatta, Sumanottara 
and Bhaimarathi; but we know nothing about the form and content 
of these early works. The very title of the Brhat-katha and the 
designation Katha applied to the individual tales.of the Pancatanira, 
one of whose versions is also called Tanirakhyayika, indicate an 
early familiarity with the words Katha and Akhyayika, but the 
terms are apparently used to signify a tale in general, without any 
specific technical connotation.^ We know nothing, again, of the 
Cdruma/t of Vararuci, from which a stanza is quoted in Bhoja’s 
Srngara-prakaia, nor of the §udraka-katha (if it is a Katha) of 
Kalidasa’s predecessor Somila (and Ramila), nor of the Tarahgavatl 
of Sripllitta,’ who is mentioned and praised in Dhanapala’s Tilaka- 

1. The Katha and the Akhyayika are mentioned in Mahdbhdrata ii. 11.38 

(Bom. Ed.), but Wintehniiz has shown {JRAS, 1903, pp. 571-72) that the stanza 
is interpolated—The Sanskrit AkhySyika, as we know it, has no similarity to 
Oldevberc; 's hypothetical Vedic Akhyana ; for in the Akhyayika the prose is 
essential and the verse negligible. See Keith in 1911, p. 1979 for a full 

discussion and references. 

2, This is obviously the Jaina religious story or Dharma-kathfi of Sri-pada- 
lipta or Sri-p3Iitta, who is already mentioned as Tarahgavaikaro in the Anuogoddra 
and who therefore must have flourished before thc^ith century a.d. The work is 
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manjarl and Abhinanda’s Rama-carita as a contemporary of Hala 
Sltavahana. Bana himself alludes to the two classes of prose 
composition, called respectively the Katha and the Akhyayika, 
clearly intimatiii^f that his Harsa-carita is intended to be an 
Akhyayika and his Kadamhari a Katha. He also offers a tribute of 
praise to writers of the Akhyayika who preceded him, and refers, as 
Subandhu also does,^ to its division into chapters called Ucchvasas 
and to the occurrence of Vaktra metres as two of its distinguishing 
characteristics. Bana even mentions Bhatlara Haricandra, to us 
only a name, as the author of a prose composition of high merit ; 
to this testimony the Prakrit poet Vakpati, in the Pth century, 
subscribes by mentioning Haricandra along w'ith Kalidasa, Subandhu 
and Bana. 

It seems clear, therefore, that Bana is no innovator, nor is 
Haricandra the creator, of the Prose Kavya, which must have 
gradually evolved, with the narrative material of the folk-tale,, 
under the obvious influence of the poetic Kavya during a consider¬ 
able period of time.' But an efforf* has been made to prove, by 
adducing parallels of incident, motif and literary device, that the 
Sanskrit romance was directly derived from the Greek. Even 
admitting some of the parallels, the presumption is not excluded 
that they might have developed independently ; while the actual 
divergence between the two types, in form and spirit, is so great 
as to render any theory of borrowing no more than a groundless 
conjecture. The Sanskrit romance, deriving its inspiration directly 
from the Kavya, to which it is appro.ximated both by theory and 
practice, is hardly an exotic ; it is differentiated from the Greek 
romance by its comparative lack of interest in the narrative, which 
is a marked quality of the Greek romance, as well as by its ornate 
elaboration of form and expression,'' which is absent in the naivete 

lost, but its romantic love-story (with a sermon at the end) is preserved in the 
Tarahgalola composed in Prakrit verses in 1643 a.d. According to E. LiiUMANN, 
who has translated the rdrariga/o/n, Padalipta lived as early as the 2nd or 3rd 
century a.d. 

3. Ed. F. Hai.i., p. 184. 

4. Weber in .9/MU', xxxvii, p. VI" and Jnd. Stud., xviii, p. 456 tf; Peterson 
introd. to Kadamhari, 2nd ed., Bombay 1889, pp. 101-04, But I.acote came to the 
opposite conclusion or the borrowing by the Greek romance from the Sanskrit. 
See discussion of the question by L. H. Guay, introd. to Vusavadatui (cited 
below) p. 35f, and Keith inJIiAS, 1914, p. 1103, 1915, p. 484f, HSL, p. 365f, 

5. The Greek romance has, no doubt, a few specific instances of rhetorical 
ornaments, such as homoiteleuta, parisosis, alliteration and strained compounds, 
but they are not comparable to those in the Sanskrit romance, which essentially 
depends on them. There is hardly anything in Greek corresponding to the 
picaresque type of story which we find in Dandin. 
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and simplicity of the Greek stories. It is true that the fact of 
difference need not exclude the possibility of borrowing ; but, as 
in the case of the drama, no substantial fact has yet been adduced 
which would demonstrate the positive fact of borrowing by 
Sanskrit. 

So far as the works of the rhetoricians are concerned, the 
earliest forms of the Katha and the Akhyayika are those noticed by 
Bhamaha and Dandin.® In the Akhyayika, according to Bhamaha, 
the subject-matter gives facts of actual experience, the narrator 
being the hero himself ; the story is told in pleasing prose, divided 
into chapters called Ucchvasas and containing metrical pieces in 
Vaktra and Aparavaktra, indicative of future happening of incidents; 
scope may be allowed to poetic invention, and the theme may 
embrace subjects like the abduction of a maiden (Kanya-harana), 
fighting, separation and final triumph of the hero ; and it should be 
composed in Sanskrit. In the Katha, on the other hand, the subject 
matter is generally an invented story, the narrator being some one 
other than the hero ; there is no division into Ucchvasas, no Vaktra 
or Aparavaktra verses ; and it may be composed either in Sanskrit 
or in Apabhrarn^a. It will be seen at once that the prototypes of 
this analysis are, strictly, not the two prose narratives of Bana, nor 
those of Dandin and Subandhu, but some other works which have 
not come down to us. It is worth noting, however, that the older 
and more rigid distinctions, embodied by Bhamaha, were perhaps 
being obliterated by the innovations of bolder poets ; and we find 
a spirit of destructive criticism in the Kdvyadaria of Dandin, who 
considers these refinements, not as essential, but as more or less 
formal requirements. Accordingly, Dandin does not insist upon 
the person of the narrator, nor the kind of metre, nor the heading 
of the chapter, nor the limitation of the linguistic form as funda¬ 
mental marks of difference. This is apparently in view of current 
poetical usage, in which both the types were perhaps converging 
under the same class of prose narrative, with only a superficial 
difference in nomenclature. It must have been a period of uncer¬ 
tain transition, and Dandin’s negative criticism (as also Vamana’s 
brushing aside of the whole controversy) implies that no fixed 
rules had yet been evolved to regulate the fluctuating theory or 
practice relating to them. 

It is clear that the uncertain ideas of early theorists, as well as 
the extremely small number of specimens that have survived, do 

6. See, on this question, S. K. De, The Akbyiyika and the Katha in Classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit in BSOS, tii, 1925, p. 507—17 ; also J. Nobel, op. tit., p. 156f. 
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not give us much guidance definitely fixing the nomenclature and 
original character of the Sanskrit Prose Kavya Nevertheless, the 
whole controversy shows that the two kinds of prose narrative 
were differentiated at least in one important characteristic. Apart 
from merely formal requirements, the Akhyayika was conceived, 
more or less, as a serious composition dealing generally with facts 
of experience and having an autobiographical, traditional or semi- 
historical interest; while the Katha was essentially a fictitious 
narrative, which may sometimes (as Dandin contends) be recounted 
in the first person, but whose chief interest resides in its invention!'' 
These older types appear to have been modified in course of tinie"; 
and the modification was chiefly on the lines of the model popu¬ 
larised by Bana in his two prose Kavyas. Accordingly, we find 
Rudrata doing nothing more than generalising the chief features of 
Bana’s works into rules of universal application. In the Akhyayika, 
therefore, he authorises the formula that the narrator need not be 
the hero himself, that the Ucchvasas (except the first) should open 
with two stanzas, preferably in the Arya metre, indicating the 
tenor of the chapter in question, and that there should be a 
metrical introduction of a literary character. All these injunctions 
are in conformity with what we find in Bana’s llar^a-carita. The 
Katha was less touched by change ;in form and substance, but the 
erotic character of the story, consisting of the winning of a maiden 
(Kanya-labha), and not abduction (Kanya-harana) of the earlier 
theorists, was expressly recognised ; while, in accordance with the 
model of the Kadamharl, a metrical introduction, containing a 
statement of the author’s family and motives of authorship, is also 
required. This practically stereotypes the two kinds in Sanskrit 
literature. It is noteworthy, however, that the later rhetoricians 
do not expressly speak of the essential distinction based upon 
traditional fancy, although they emphasise the softer character of 
the Katha by insisting that its main issue is Kanya-labha, which 
would give free scope to the delineation of the erotic sentiment. 

It is obvious that the prescriptions of the theorists are in¬ 
teresting historical indications of later developments, but they do 
not throw much light upon the origin and early history of the 
Sanskrit Prose Kavya. In the absence of older material, the 
problem is difficult and does not admit of a precise determination. 
There can hardly be any affinity with the beast-fable of the Panca- 
fantra type, which is clearly distinguishable in form, content and 

7. The old lexicon of AmiTa also accepts (i.*S. S-6) this distinction when it 
says ; ahhydyihopidabdharthd, and prabatidha-kalpana hatha. 
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spirit; but it is perhaps not unreasonable to assume that there was 
an early connexion w'ith the popular talc of heroes and heroines, 
including the fairy tale of magic and marvel. This appears to be 
indicated by the very designation of the Brhatkatha and the express 
mention of the work as a Katha by Dandin ; and the indication is 
supported by the suggestion that this early collection was drawn 
upon by Dandin, Subandhu and Bana. If this is granted, a distinc¬ 
tion, at the same time, should be made ; for the Brhatkatha, in 
conception and expression, was apparently a composition of a 
different type. The available evidence makes it more than probable 
that the popular tale, typified by Gunadhya’s work, never attained 
any of the refinement and elaboration which we find in the prose 
romance from its beginning,—in a less degree in Dandin and in 
more extravagant manner in Subandhu and Bana. From this point 
of view, the prose romance cannot be directly traced back to the 
popular talc represented by Gunadhya’s work ; its immediate 
ancestor is the ornate Kavya itself, whose graces were transferred 
from verse to prose for the purpose of rehandling and elaborating 
the popular tak\ It is not known whether the new’ form was 
applied first to the historical story and then employed to embellish 
the folk-tale, as the basis of the distincticn between the Akhyayika 
and the Katha seems to imply ; but it is evident that it was evolved 
out of the artistic Kavya and influenced by it throughout its history. 
The theorists, unequivocally and from the beginning, include the 
prose romance in the category of the Kavya in almost every 
respect, w’hile the popular talc and the beast-fable are but tardily 
recognised and given that status. 

It seems probable, tliercforc, that the prose romance had a 
two-fold origin. It draws freely upon the narrative material of the 
folk tale, rehandles some of its incidents and motifs natural and 
supernatural, adopts its peculiar emboxing arrangement of tales 
and its contrivance of deux ex machina, and, in fact, utilises all that 
is the common stock-in-trade of the Indian story-teller. But its 
form and method of story-telling are different, and arc derived 
essentially from the Kavya. Obviously written for a cultured 
audience, the prose romance has not only the same elevated and 
heavily ornamented diction, but it has also the same enormous 
development of the art of description. In fact, the existing speci¬ 
mens combine a legendary content with the form and spirit of a 
literary tour de force. The use of unwcildy compounds, incessant 
and elaborate puns, alliterations and assonances, recondite allusions 
and other literary devices, favourite to the Kavya, receive greater 
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freedom in prose ; but stress is also laid on a minute description 
of nature and on appreciation of mental, moral and physical 
qualities of men and women. From the Kavya also comes its 
love-motif, as^wcll as its inclination towards erotic digressions. 
Not only was the swift and simple narrative of the tale clothed 
lavishly with all the resources of learning and fancy, but we find 
(except in Dandin’s Dasakumdra-carita) that the least part of the 
romance is the narrative, and nothing is treated as really important 
but the description and embellishment. From this point of view, 
it would be better to call these works Prose Kavyas or poetical 
compositions in prose, than use the alien nomenclature Prose 
Romances, which has a connotation not wholly applicable. 

The evolution of the peculiar type of the Prose Kavya from 
the Metrical Kavya, with the intermediary of the folk-tale, need 
not have been a difficult process, when w’e remember that the term 
Kavya includes any imaginative work of a literary character and 
refuses to make verse an essential. The medium is immaterial; 
the poetical manner of expression becomes important both in prose 
and verse. If this is a far-off anticipation of Wordsworth’s famous 
dictum that there is no essential distinction between verse and 
prose, the direction is not towards simplicity but towards elaborate¬ 
ness. In the absence of early specimens of imaginative Sanskrit 
prose, it is not possible to decide whether the very example of the 
Prose Kavya is responsible for this attitude, or is itself the result 
of the attitude ; but the approximation of the Prose Kavya to the 
Metrical Kavya a])pears to have been facilitaied by the obliteration 
of all vital distinction between literary compositions in verse and 
in prose. But for the peculiar type of expository or argumentative 
prose found in technical works and commentaries, verse remains 
throughout the history of Sanskrit literature the normal medium of 
expression, while prose retains its conscious character as some¬ 
thing which has to compete with verse and share its rhythm and 
refinement. At no period prose takes a prominence and claims a 
larger place ; it is entirely subordinated to poetry and its art. The 
simple, clear and yet elegant prose of the Pancatantra is considered 
too jejune, and never receives its proper development; for 
poetry appears to have invaded very early, as the inscriptional 
records show, the domain of descriptive,, romantic and narrative 
prose. An average prose-of-all-work never emerges, and even in 
technical treatises pedestrian verse takes the place of prose, 
presumably because verse is easier to memorise and to utilise for 
condensed and effective expression. 
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Whatever the reasons may have been, there can be no doubt 
that verse gradually ousted prose from its legitimate employment. 
The result was that while in technical treatises the verse became 
prosaic, in literary works the prose assumed the colour and mode of 
verse. It was seldom recognised that the two harmonies had 
different spheres and values, and that the characteristics of the one 
are not desirable in the other. The verse attained a far greater 
degree of maturity, circulation and importance, having been adopted 
by a succession of gifted poets as the vehicle of their poetry, and 
the prose was consequently neglected. The preponderance of the 
one form of writing partially explains and is explained by the 
insufficiency of the other ; but it is more than a case of preponder¬ 
ance. It is one of exclusive monopoly, doubtless aided by the 
inability to distinguish the two modes of formal writing. In theory, 
prose was as much available for poetical expression as verse, but in 
practice :the separate existence of prose for that purpose was 
sparingly recognised, the writers fancying that prose is but a species 
of verse itself and of poetry which is conveyed in verse, and making 
their prose with florid rhetorical devices look as much as possible 
like their own verse and poetry. 

a. Dandin 

The Daiakumara-carita* of Dandin illustrates some of the 
peculiarities of the Sanskrit Prose Kavya mentioned above, but it 
does not conform strictly to all the requirements of the theorists. 
This disregard of convention in practice may, with plausibility, be 
urged as an argument in support of the identity of our Dandin with 
Dandin, author of the Kavyadarsa, who, as we have seen above, also 
advocates in theory a levelling of distinctions. But from the 
rhetorician’s negative account no conclusive inference is possible, 
and the romancer may be creating a new genre without consciously 
concerning himself with the views of the theorists. The problem of 
identity cannot be solved on this slender basis alone ; and there is, 
so far, no unanimity nor impregnable evidence on the question. 

8. Ed. H. H. Wilson, London 1846 ; ed, G. Buehlbr and P. Peterson, in 
two ptB., Bombay 1887, revised in one vol. by G. J. Agashe, Bombay 1919; ed. 
with four comma. (Padacandrikj, Padadipika, Bhu^apa and Laghudipika) ed. 
N. B. Godbole and Vasudeva L. Pansikar, NSP, 10th ed., Bombay 1925 (Ist ed, 
with two comm, only, 1883 ; 2nd ed. with three comm. 1889). Trs. into English 
(freely) by P. W. Jacob (Hii^du Talcs), London 18/3, revised by C. A. Rylands, 
London 1928 ; by A. W. Ryder, Chicago 1927. Trs. into German by J. J. Meyer, 
Leipzig 1902 and by J. Hertel, in Ind. Erxiihler 1-3, Leipzig 1922; trs. into 
French by H. Favche in L’ne Tttradc, ou drame, hymne, roman et po6me 
(3 vols. 1861-63), ii, Paris 1862. Editions with Eng. trs. also published in India 
by M. R. Kale, Bombay 1926 and by C, Sankararama Shastri, Madras 1931; 
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Some critics are satisfied with the traditional ascription of both the 
works to one Dandin,'^ and industriously search for points to 
support it. However good the position is, errors in traditional 
ascription are not rare and need not be final. On the other hand, 
the name Dandin itself, employed to designate a religious mendi¬ 
cant of a certain sect, may be taken as a title capable of being 
applied to more than one person, and therefore does not exclude 
the possibility of more than one Dandin. A very strong ground for 
denying identity of authorship is also made out‘° by not a negligible 
amount of instances in which Dandin the prose-poet offends against 
the prescriptions of Dandin the rhetorician. It is a poor defence to 
say that a man need not practise what he teaches, for the question 
is more vital than mere mechanical adherence to rules, but touches 
upon niceties of diction, taste and general outlook. The presump¬ 
tion that the Daiakumard' belongs to the juvenilia of Dandin and the 
Kdvyddarsa is the product of more mature judgment is ingenious, 
but there is nothing immature in either work. The general exalta¬ 
tion of the Vaidarbha Marga in the Kdvyddarsa and its supposed 
illustration in the Dasakumdra° supply at best a vague argument, 
which need not be considered seriously. That both the authors 
were Southerners is suggested, but not proved ; for while the 
indications in the Kdvyddarsa are inconclusive, there is nothing to 
show that, apart from conventional geography,the author of the 
romance knows familiarly the eighteen different countries mention¬ 
ed in the course of the narrative. The geographical items of 
Dasakumdra'^ only reveal a state of things which existed probably in 
a period anterior to the date of Harsavardhana’s empire,” and 
suggest for the work a date much earlier than what is possible to 
assign to the Kdvyddarsa. It is true that the time of both the 
autliors is unknown ; but while the date of the Kdvyddarsa is appro¬ 
ximated to the beginning of the 8th century,” there is nothing to 


9. The attribution of three works to Uuijditt by Raja^ekhara and the needless 
conjectures about them arc no longer of much value ; see S. K. De, Sanskrit 
Poetics, i. p 62 note and p. 72. 

10. Agashe, op. cit , pp. xxv-xxxv. 

11. See Mark Collins. The Geographical Data of the Paghuvat/ti'a and the 
Daiakumdracarita (Uiss.), Leipzig 1907, p. 46. 

12. Mark Collins, op. cit., p. 9f. 

13. S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i. p. .'iSf, in spite of Keith’s advocacy 
(Studies in Honour oj Lanman, Cambridge Maes., 1929, p. 167f) of an earlier date 
for the Aouyadurfa on the ground of Danijlin’s priority to Bhamaha. This is not 
the place to enter into the reopened question, but there still remains much to 
believe that the presumption of*Bh2m8ha’s priority will survive Keith’s strenuous 
onslaught, for reasons adduced elsewhere by the present writer. 
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show that the Daiakumdra° cannot be placed much earlier.'* The 
use of rare words, grammatical solecisms and stylistic peculiarities 
of the Daiakumara’ , again, on which stress is sometimes laid for a 
comparatively late date, admit of an entirely opposite, but more 
reasonable, explanation of an early date, which is also suggested by 
the fact that the romance has certainly none of the atfected prose 
and developed forni of those of Subandhu and Bana. The picture 
of the so-called degenerate society painted by Dandin is also no 
argument for a late date ; for it would apply equally to the 
Mrcchakatika and the Caturbhdm, the earliness of which cannot be 
doubted and to which the Dasakumdra° bears a more than superfi¬ 
cial resemblance in spirit, style .md diction.“ 

The Dasakumdra-carita, in its present form, shows, with Bana’s 
two romances, the peculiarity of having been left unfinished, but it 
also lacks an authentic beginning. The end is usually supplied by 
a Supplement in four Ucchvasas, called Uttara-pithika or Sesa, 
which is now known to be the work of a comparatively modern 
Deccan writer named Cakrapani Diksita,'** son of Candramauli 
Diksita ; but a ninth or concluding Ucchvasa by Padmanabha" and 
a continuation by Maharajadhiraja Gopinatha"* are also known to 
exist. The beginning is found similarly in a Prelude, called Purva- 
plthika'“ in five Ucchvasas, which is believed on good grounds to be 

14. 'I’he alleged relation of Bharavi to Oai.itlin of the Daiakumdra (see H. K. 
De in IHQ, i, p. 31f ; iii, p. 395-96) would place him towards the close of the 7th 
and beginning of the 8th century a.d. —a date which is neat enough to that of 
Dandin of the Kdvyddaria ; but the reliability of the account is not beyond 
question (sec Keith, HSL, preface p. xvi). 

15. Weder {ItidUchf Streifen, Berlin 1868, i, pp. 311-15, 353), Meyer (op.eit., 
pp. 120-2/) and Collins (op. cit., p. 48) would place Daiakumdra sometime 
before 585 A.n, In discussing the question, however, it is better not to confuse 
the issue by presuming beforehand the identity of the romancer and the 
rhetorician.- Agashe’s impossible dating at the 11th or 12th century is based on 
deductions from very slender and uncertain data. The fact that the Daia¬ 
kumdra is not quoted in the anthological literature before the 11th century or that 
adaptations in the vernacular were not produced before the 13th, are arguments 
from silence which do not prove much. Aoashe, however, does not rightly accept 
the worthless legend, relied upon by Wilson, which makes Dandin an ornament 
of the court of Bhoja. The reference to Bhoja-vaipsa in Ullasa viii (cd. Acashe, 
p. 129) does not support this hypothesis, for Kalidasa also uses the name Bhoja, 
referring probably to the rulers of Vidarbha. 

16. Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat., vii, No. 4069|2934, p. 1553. 

17. Agabhe, op. cit , p. xxiv. 

18. Wilson, introd,, p. 30 ; Eggeling, op. cit., vii, No. 4070/1850, p. 1554. 

19. Some Mss (e.g. India Office Ms. No, 4059/2694 ; Eggeling, op. cit. vii, 
p. 1551) and some early edition (e.g. the Calcut ed. Madana Moiiana Tarka- 
lainkara, 1849) do not contain the PurvapithikS. The ed. of Wilson and others 
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the work of some other hand than that of Dandin. The title Daia- 
kumara-carita suggests that we are to expect accounts of the 
adventures of ten princes, but the present extent of Dandin’s work 
proper contains, with an abrupt commencement, eight of these in 
eight Ucchvasas. The Purva-pithika was, therefore, obviously 
intended to supply not only the framework of the stories but also 
the missing stories of two more princes while the Uttara-pithika 
undertakes to conclude the story of Viiruta left incomplete in the 
last chapter of Dandin’s work. I.ike the Uttara-pithika, the Purva- 
pithika, which was apparently not accorded general acceptance, 
exists in various forms,’' and the details of the tales do not agree 
in all versions nor with the body of Dandin’s genuine text. 

.So far as Dandin’s own narrative goes, each of the seven 
princes, who are the friends and associates of the chief hero, Raja- 
vahana, recounts his adventure, in the course of which each carves 
out his own career and secures a princely spouse. But the work 
opens abruptly with an account of Rajavahana, made captive and 
led in an expedition against Campa, where in the course of a turmoil 
he finds all the rest of his companions. By his desire they severally 
relate their adventures which are comprised in each of the remain¬ 
ing seven chapters. The rather complex story of Apaharavarman, 
which comes in the second Ucchvasa, is one of the longest and best 
in the collection, being rich in varied incidents and interesting 
characters. The seduction practised on Marici the ascetic by the 
accomplished courtesan Kamamafijari, who also deceives the 

include it. Wilson ventured the conjecture that the Prelude is the work of one 
of Danrjin’s disciples ; but in view of the various forms in which it is now known 
to exist and also because it is misting in some Mss. this conjecture must be 
discarded. Some of the versions are also obviously late productions. 

20. The version, which begins with the solitary benedictory stanza 
br(.hmtindacchatra-danda and narrates in five I'cchvfisas the missing stories of 
the two princes Puspodbhava and Somadatta, along wJith that of missing part of 
the story of Hajavithana and his lady-love Avantisundari, is the usually accepted 
Prelude, found in most Mss and printed editions. Its spurious character has been 
shown by Arashe. It is remarkable that the usual metrical beginning required 
by theory at the outset of a Katha or Akhyayika is missing here. The benedictory 
stanza, however, is quoted anonymously in Bhoja’s Sarasvati-kanfhdbharana (ed. 
Bokooah, 1884, p. 114) ; the fact would indicate that this Prelude must have been 
prefixed at least before the 11th century. 

21. Another Prelude by Bhatta Narayana is given in App. to Agashe’s ed., 
while still another in verse by Vinayaka in three chapters is noticed by Egoelino, 
op.cit., vii, No. 4067/586a, p. 15S3. M. R. Kavi published (Madras 1924) a 
fragmentary AvanliiUndcri-kothd in prose (with a metrical summary called Kathd- 
tdru), which is ascribed to Dai^din as tbe lost Purva-pithika of his romance, but 
this is quite implausible ; see S. K. De in IBQ, i, p. 31f and iii, p. 394f. 
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merchant Vastupala, strips him to the loin-cloth and turns him into 
a Jaina monk ; the adventure in the gambling house; the ancient 
art of thieving” in which the hero is proficient; the punishing of the 
old misers of Campa who are taught that the goods of the w'orld are 
perishable ; the motif of the inexhaustible purse ; all these, present¬ 
ed with considerable humour and vividness, are woven cleverly 
into the tale of the Indian Robin Hood, who plunders the rich to 
pay the poor, unites lovers and reinstates unfortunate victims of 
meanness and treachery. The next tale of Upaharavarman is not 
equally interesting, but it is not devoid of incident and character ; 
it is the story of the recovery of the lost kingdom of the hero’s 
father by means of a trick, including the winning of the queen’s 
favour, murder and pretended transformation by power of magic 
into the dissolute king who had usurped. The succeeding story of 
Arthapala is very similar in its theme of resuscitation of his father’s 
lost rank as the disgraced minister of the king of Kasi, and 
incidental winning of Princess Mapikarnika, but it has nothing 
very striking except the pretended use of the device of snake- 
charm. The fifth story of Pramati introduces the common motif 
of a dream-vision of the Princess Navamalika of SravastI, and 
describes how the hero, in the dress of a woman, contrives by a 
trick to be left as a pledge in the royal apartments and have access 
to the princess ; but it also gives an incidental account of the 
somewhat unconventional watching of a cock-figl'.t by a Brahman ! 
The sixth story of Mitragupta, who wins Princess Kandukavati of 
Damlipta in the Suhma country, is varied by introducing adventures 
on the high seas and on a distant island, and by enclosing, after the 
manner of the Vetdla-pancavimsati, four ingenious tales, recounted 
in reply to the question of a demon, namely, those of DhuminI, 
Gomini, Nimbavatl and Nitambavati, which illustrate the maxim 
that cunning alone is the way to success. The seventh tale of 
Mantragupta is a literary tour de force, in which no labial letters are 
used by the narrator, because his lips have been made sore by the 
passionate kisses of his beloved ! It begins with the episode of a 
weird ascetic and his two ministering goblins, repeats the device 
of pretended transformation through magic into a murdered man, 
and places the incidents on the sea-coast of Kalinga and Andhra. 
The last incomplete narrative of Vi^ruta relates the restoration of 

22. On the art of thieving in ancient India, see Bloomfield in Amer. Journal 
of Philology, xliv, 1923, pp. 97-123, 193-229 and Proc, oj the Amer. Philosophiea. 
Sac., lii, pp. 616-650. On burglary as a literary motif, see L. H. Gray in WZKM 
xviii, 1904, pp. 50-51. Sarvilaka in the Mrcchakatik.. is also, like Apaharavarman, 
a scientific thief furnished with his paraphernalia. 
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the hero’s protege, a young prince of Vidarbha, to power by a 
similarly clever, but not over-scrupulous, contrivance, including 
the ingenious spreading of a false rumour, the use of a poisoned 
chaplet and the employment of a successful fraud in the name and 
presence of the image of Durga; but the arguments defending 
idle pleasures, which speak the language of the profligate of all 
ages, as well as the introduction of dancers and jugglers and their 
amusing sleight of hand, are interesting touches. 

It will be seen at once that Dandin’s work differs remarkably 
from such normal specimens of the Prose Kavya as those of 
Subandhu and Bana ; and it is no wonder that its unconventionality 
is not favoured by theorists, in whose rhetorical treatises Dandin is 
not cited till the Uth century A. d. The Dasakumara-carita is 
rightly described as a romance of roguery. In this respect, it is 
comparable, to a certain extent, to the Mrcchakatika, which is also 
a drama full of rascals, and to the four old Bhanas, ascribed to 
Syamilaka, I^varadatta and others ; but rascality is not the main 
topic of interest in Sudraka’s drama, nor is the Bhana, as a class of 
composition, debarred by theory from dealing with low characters 
and themes of love, revelry and gambling. Dandin’s work, on the 
other hand, derives its supreme flavour from the vivid and 
picturesque exposition of such characters and themes. Although 
the romantic interest is not altogether wanting, and marvel and 
magic and winning of maidens find a place, it is concerned pri¬ 
marily with the adventures of clever tricksters. Dandin delibera¬ 
tely violates the prescription that the Prose Kavya, being a sub¬ 
division of the Kavya in general, should have a good subject 
(Sada^raya) and that the hero should be noble and high-souled. 
Gambling, burglary, cunning, fraud, violence, murder, impersona¬ 
tion, abduction and illicit love form, jointly and severally, the 
predominating incidents in every story ; and Mantragupta’s 
definition of love as the determination to possess is indeed typical 
of its erotic situations. Wilson, with his mid-Victorian sense of 
propriety, speaks of the loose principles and lax morals of the 
work, and the opinion has been repeated in a modified form by 
some modern critics ; but the point is overlooked that immorality, 
rather than morality, is its deliberate theme. The Dasakumara’’ is 
imaginative fiction, but it approaches in spirit to the picaresque 
romance of modern Europe, which gives a lively picture of rakes 
and ruffians of great cities. It is not an open satire, but the whole 
trend is remarkably satirical in utilising, with no small power of 
observation and caricature, the amusing possibilities of incorrigible 
rakes, unscrupulous rogues, hypocritical ascetics, fraudulent priests, 
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light-hearted idlers, fervent lovers, cunning bawds, unfaithful wives 
and heartless courtesans, who jostle with each other within the 
small compass of the swift and racy narratives. The scenes 
are accordingly laid in cosmopolitan cities where the scum and 
refuge of all countries and societies meet. Even the higher world 
of gods, princes and Brahmans is regarded with little respect. The 
gods are brought in to justify disgraceful deeds in which the princes 
engage themselves ; the Buddhist nuns act as procuresses ; the 
teaching of the Jina is declared by a Jaina monk to be nothing but a 
swindle ; and the Brahman’s greed of gold and love of cook-fights 
are held up to ridicule. Two chief motives w'hich actuate the 
princes of wild deeds are the desire for delights of love and for the 
possession of a realm, but they are not at all fastidious about the 
means they employ to gain their ends. Their frankness often 
borders on cynicism, and if not on a lack of morality, on funda¬ 
mental non-morality. 

It is a strange world in which we move, life-like, no doubt, 
in its skilful portraiture, but in a sense unreal, being sublimated 
with marvel and magic, w'hich are seldom dissociated from folk¬ 
tale. We hear of a collyrium which produces invisibility, of a 
captive’s chains transformed into a beautiful nymph, of burglar’s 
art which turns beggars into millionaires, and of magician’s charms 
which spirit away maidens. This trait appears to have been in¬ 
herited from the popular tale, and Dandin’s indebtedness of the 
Brhatkatha has been industriously traced.” But the treatment 
undoubtedly is Dandin’s own. He is successful in further deve¬ 
loping the lively elements of the popular tale, to which he 
judiciously applies the literary polish and sensibility of the Kavya ; 
but the one is never allow’cd to overpower the other. The brier of 
realism and the rose of romance are cleverly combined in a unique 
literary form. In the laboured compositions of Subandhu and 
Bana, the exclusive tendency towards the sentimental and the 
erotic leads to a diminishing of interest in the narrative or in its 
comic possibilities^ The impression that one receives from 
Dapclin’s work, on the other hand, is that it delights to caricature 
and satirise certain aspects of contemporary society in an interest¬ 
ing period. Its power of vivid characterisation realises this object 
by presenting, not a limited number of types, but a large variety of 
individuals including minor characters not altogether devoid of 
reality and interest. There can be little doubt that most of these 
are studies from life, heightened indeed, but faithful; not wholly 


23. Agashe, op. cit., p. xH 1. 
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agreeable, but free from the touch alike of mawkishness and 
affectation. It is remarkable that in these pictures the realistic 
does not quench the artistic, but the merely finical gives way to the 
vividly authentic. We pass from pageantry to conduct, from con¬ 
vention to impression, from abstraction to fact. There are abundant 
instances of the author’s sense of humour, his wit and polite banter, 
his power of gentle satire and caricaturCj^ which effectively contri¬ 
bute to the realism of his outlook. . For the first time, these 
qualities, rare enough in the normal Sanskrit writing, reveal them¬ 
selves in a literary form, and make Dandin’s delightfully unethical 
romancero picaresco not a conventional Prose Kavya, but a distinct 
literary creation of a new type in Sanskrit.' 

There is more matter, but the manner has no difficulty in 
joining hands with it. Dandin’s work avoids the extended scale 
and leisurely manner of proceeding, the elaborate descriptive and 
sentimental divagations, the eccentricities of taste and extravagance 
of diction, which are derived from the tradition of the regular 
Kavya and developed to its utmost possibilities or impossibilities 
in the imaginative romances of Subandhu and Bana. The arrange¬ 
ment of the tales is judicious, and the comparatively swift and easy 
narrative is never overloaded by constant and enormous digressions. 
The episodic method is old and forms a striking feature of Indian 
story-telling, but in the Dasakumara° the subsidiary stories never 
beat out, hamper or hold up the course of the main narrative. 
Even the four clever stories in the sixth Ucchvasa are properly 
cmboxed, and we are spared the endless confusion of curses and 
changing personalities and stories within stories. 

Not only Dandin’s treatment, but also his style and diction are 
saved from the fatal fault of over-elaboration by his sense of pro¬ 
portion and restraint. He is by no means an easy writer, but there 
are no fatiguing complexities in his diction ; it is energetic and yet 
elegantly articulated. It is not marked by any inordinate love for 
disproportionate compounds and sesquipedalain sentences, nor by 
a weakness for far-fetched allusions, complex puns and jingling of 
meaningless sounds. The advantage of such a style, free from 
ponderous construction and wearisome embellishment, is obvious 
for the graphic dressing up of its unconventional subjects of a 
cheat, a hypocrite, an amourist or a braggadocio ; and the Kavya 
refinements would have been w'holly out of place. Occasionally 
indeed Dandin indulges in florid descriptions, such as we find in 
the pictures of the sleeping Ambalika or the dancing Kandukavati, 
but even in these cases he keeps within the limits of a few long 
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sentences or only one printed page. There is an attempt at a 
literary feat in the avoidance of labial sounds in the seventh 
Ucchvasa, but it is adequately motived; and Dandin wisely confines 
himself to a sparing use of such verbal ingenuity. It is not 
suggested that Dandin makes no pretension to ornament ; but, in 
the main, his use of it is effective, limited and pretty, and not 
recondite, incessant and tiresome. The highest praise goes to 
Dandin as the master of vigorous and elegant Sanskrit prose ; and 
his work, in its artistic and social challenges, is undoubtedly a 
unique masterpiece, the merits of which need not be so reluctantly 
recognised by modern taste for not conforming to the normal 
model. 

h. Subandhu 

In theory and accepted practice, the normal type of the Prose 
Kavya is illustrated, not by the work of Dandin, but by those of 
Subandhu and Bana. In these typical Prose Kavyas, however, 
there is less exuberance of life, the descriptions are more abundant 
and elaborate, the narrative is reduced to a mere skeleton, learning 
loads the wings of fancy, and the style and treatment lack ease and 
naturalness. They have no ruffian heroes, nor dubious adventurers, 
but deal with chaste and noble, if somewhat sentimental and 
bookish, characters. They employ all the romantic devices, 
derived from folk-tale, of reborn heroes and transformed person¬ 
ages in a dreamland of marvellous but softer adventure, and present 
them in a gorgeous vehicle of elaborately poetical, but artificial, 
style. , The Prose Kavya becomes an exclusive and curious type. 
The poet overlays, diffuses, adorns, sentimentalises ; into unsub¬ 
stantial woof of story are woven irredescent pageants of preter¬ 
natural exploits and fantastic adventure ; there is no simplicity 
nor directness, but whatever is pointed is wrapped up in loose but 
heavy garment of embroidered heap of phrases. The alien attrac¬ 
tion of poetry not only affects the disposition and behaviour of 
prose, which ceases to be real prose, but it also tends to detach 
story, which ceases to be real story, from the root and mainstay of 
the genre in vigorous and terse narrative.!' The myth-world which 
these romances depict are remote from nature and humanity, but 
the poets do not always show any intention of making it appear 
natural and human. On the other hand, they fasten, with the 
enthusiasm of pure artists, upon every arabesque contortion of 
incident which offer a vantage ground, not only for such pictorial 
or poetic efforts as riot in Bana’s romance, but also for such hard 
and enamelled brilliance of art and phrase as we find in Subandhu’s 
composition. The story, it is clear, cannot thrive well in such an 
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atmosphere : it loses its native vigour in breathing the ethereal air 
and feeding on the romantic nourishment ; but the story in the 
Prose Kavya is of as little importance as in the Metrical Kavya, 
whose characteristics are reflected, not with limpid grace, but with 
gorgeous extravagance. 

The date of Subandhu, author of the Vasavadatto?’^ is not 
exactly known. Attempts have been made to establish its upper 
and its lower terminus, respectively, by Subandhu's punning 
allusion, on the one hand, to the Uddyotakara’® and to a supposed 
work of Dharmakirti,’” belonging at least to the middle of the sixth 
century A. D., and, on the other, by Bana’s allusion to a Vdsava- 
datta, which is supposed to be the same as Subandhu’s work of that 
name, in the preface to his Harsa-carita^’’ composed early in the 
seventh century.’*' But it must be recognised that the question is 
not free from difficulty. Neither the date of Dharmakirti nor that 
of the Uddyotakara can be taken as conclusively settled ; nor is it 
beyond question, in the absence of the author’s name, that Bapa 
really alludes to Subandhu’s work. Even if the early part of 
the 7th century is taken to be the date of Dharmakirti and the 

24. Ed. F. Hall, Bibl. Ind., with comm, of Sivarama TripSthin, Calcutta 
1859, reprinted almost verbatim by J. Vadvasagar, Calcutta, 1874, 3rd ed. 1907 ; 
ed. R. V. Krishnamachariar with his own comm., Sri Vani-Vil3sa Press, Srirangam 
1906 ; ed. Louis H. Gray, in roman characters, Columbia Univ. Press, New York 
1913. ^ivatama belongs to the 18th Century ; see S. K. Dn, Sanskrit Poeties, i, 
p, 318. There is also an earlier commentary by Jagaddhara which deserves 
publication. 

25. Nydya-sthitim (,v. I, vidyam) ivoddyotakara-svarupdm {ed. Hall, p. 235, 
cd. Srirangam, p. 303, ed. Gray, p. 180). 

26. Bauddha-saijigatim (v. I. snt-hdvya-raeandm) ivdlattikdrabhufitdm, loo. cit. 
It is remarkable that the reading is not found in all Mss. (Hall p. 236), and no 
work of Dhatmakirti’s called Bauddhasaipgatyalarpkara has yet been found. 
Le'vi (Bulletin de I'Ecole Franfais d'ExtrSme-Orient, 1903, p. 18) denies that 
Subandhu alludes to Dharmakirti’s literary activity. 

27. Stanza 11. The argument that Bapa, by the use of Slesa in this stanza, 
means to imply .Subindhu’s fondness for it, is weak ; for Bana uses Sle?a also in 
the stanzas on Bhasa and the Brhatkatkd. 

28. Among other literary or historical allusions made by Subandhu, the 
reference to Vikramaditya and Kanka in the tenth introductory stanza has been 
made the basis of entirely problematic conjectures by Hall (p. 6), HoehNLE 
(yRAS, 1903, p. 545f) and B. C. Mazumdar (JRAS, 1907, p. 406f) ; see L. H. 
Gray, introd., p. 8f. The description of Kusumapura and Subandhu’s practice 
of the GaudI Riti may suggest that he was an eastern writer, but the geography 
of the work is too conventional and the argument on Rlti too indefinite to be 
decisive. There are two other punning allusions by Subandhu, apparently to a 
Gana-karika with a Vrtti by Surapala (ed. Srirangam. p. 314) and an obscurely 
mentioned work by Kamalaka; -bhiksu (p. 319'; but these have not yet been 
sufficiently recognised and traced. 
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Uddyotakara, it would make Subandhu a contemporary of Bana. 
The traditional view that Bana w'rote his romance to surpass that of 
Subandhu probably arose from Bana’s qualification of his Kddam- 
bari (st. 29) by the epithet nti-dvayl ‘surpassing the two’, these two 
being, according to the very late commentator,’^ Subandhu’s 
Vasavadattd and Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha. But the doubt expressed,^" 
though later abandoned,” by Peterson has been lately revived.^* 
Since the arguments on both sides of the question^^ proceed chiefly 
on the debatable grounds of the standard of taste and morals, and 
of style and diction, it is scarcely possible to express a final opinion 
without being dogmatic. The only one characteristic difference of 
Subandhu’s prose from that of Bana, apart from its being un¬ 
inspiring, is the excessive but self-imposed, use of paronomasia 
(Slesa); but this argues neither for priority nor posteriority, but 
only suggests the greater currency of this figure of speech in this 
period. The only certain point about Subandhu’s date is the 
fact that in the first half of the 8th century, Vakpati in his Prakrit 
poem Gaudavaho (st. 800) connects Subandhu’s name with those of 
Bbasa, Kalidasa and Haricandra, and a little later in the same 
century, Vamana quotes anonymously” a passage which occurs, 
with alight variation, in Subandhu’s Vasavadattd.*^ 

29. Bhanucandra the commentator belongs to the 16th century. 

30. Introd. to Kddumbari, pp. "1-7.3. 

31. Introd. to Sbhv, p. 133. 

32. Khishnamachahuk, introd. to his ed. 

33. Sec P. V. Kam., introd. to Horftt-earita, p. xit ; .A. Wehkr, Inditehe 
Sireijen, Berlin 1868, i. pp. 369-86 ; Telani; in JBRAS, .xviii, 1891, p. 1471 ; 
Cartellieri in W/.KM, xii, pp. 21-33 ; Keith in JRAS , 1914 (arguing that 
Subandhu cannot be safely ascribed to a period substantially before 650 a.d.) ; 
Sivaprasad Biiattacharya in IHQ, iv, 1929, p. 699f—'Phere is one passage to 
which attention does appear to have been drawn, hut it is no less important. It 
describes the passionate condition of Vasavadatta at the sight of Kundarpaketu 
and runs thus : hrdayatfi vilikhitani iva utkirnam hm pratyuplam iva kilitam ivii... 
vajrnlepaghafitam iva...marmdntnra-slhiiam iva, which appears to be reproduced 
in a metrical form in the following three lines from Bhavabhuti’s Mdlati-mddhava 
(V. 10) ; 

litieva prntibimbiteva likhitevokirna-rupevo ca 
pratyuptfvn ca vajralepa-ghatitevantarnikhduva ca \ 
sd nas cetasi kilittva visikhais cetobhuvah padeabhih. 

The verbal resemblance cannot be dismissed as accidental; but considering 
that Bhavahhuti here improves upon what he weaves into the texture of his poem 
and also the fact that Bhavabhuti is known to have borrowed phrases from Kali¬ 
dasa, the presumption of borrowing on the part of Bhavabhuti is likely. 

34. Kdvydlatrtkdra, i. 3. 25 (kuliia-sikhara-khara-nakhara) = Vdsavadatla, ed. 
Srirangam, p. 331 and ed. Halt, p. 266. 

35. For other references to Subandhu and his work see (Ikay, pp. 3-7. Okay 
is right in thinking that the reference in the Dasakumdra to Viisavadatta clearly 
alludes to the story of Udayana and Vasavadatta, and not to Vasavadatta of 
Subandhu's romance. 
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With the Vasavadatta of the Udayana legend, made famous 
in Sanskrit literature, Subandhu’s romance has nothing common 
except the name ; and since the story, as told by Subandhu, 
does not occur elsewhere in any form, it appears to be entirely 
invented and embellished by our poet. But the plot is neither 
rich nor striking. The handsome prince Kandarpaketu, son of 
Cintamani, beholds in a dream a lovely maiden; and, setting out 
with his friend Makaranda in search of the unknown beloved, 
and resting at night in the Vindhya hills under a tree, he overhears 
the conversation of a couple of parrots that princess Vasavadatta of 
Pataliputra, having similarly dreamt of Kandarpaketu, has sent her 
pet parrot, Tamalika, to find him. With the help of the kindly 
bird, the lovers unite ; but as Srngarasekhara, father of the princess, 
plans her marriage with a Vidyadhara chief, the lovers elope on a 
magic steed to the Vindhya hills. Early in the morning, while 
Kandarpaketu is still asleep, Vasavadatta, straying into the forest, 
is chased by two gangs of Kiratas ; but as they fall out and fight for 
her, she eludes them and trespasses into a hermitage, where she is 
turned into stone by the curse of the unchivalrous hermit. Kandar¬ 
paketu, deterred from self-destruction by a voice from the sky, 
finds her after a long search, and at his touch the curse terminates.' 

It will be seen that the central argument of such tales is weak 
and almost insignificant. The general scheme appears to consist of 
the falling in love of a passionate hero with a heroine of the fair and 
frail type, and their final union after a scries of romantic adventures 
in which all the narrative motifs^^ of dream-vision, talking parrot, 
magic steed, curse, transformation and voice in the air are utilised. 
But the interest of the story-telling lies, not in the incident, but in 
minute portraiture of the personal beauty of the lovers and their 
generous qualities, their ardent, if sentimental, longing for each 
other, the misfortune obstructing the fulfilment of their desires, 
their pangs of thwarted love, and the preservation of their love 
through all trials and difficulties until their final union. All this is 
eked out lavishly by the romantic commonplaces of the Kavya, by 
highly flavoured descriptions of cities, battles, oceans, mountains, 
seasons, sunset, moonrise and the like, and by the display of 
enormous Sastric learning and technical skill. Subandhu’s poverty 
of invention and characterisation, therefore, is not surprising ; and 
criticism has been, not unjustly, levelled against the absurdities 
and inconsistencies of his story. The slenderness of the theme is 

36. A list of these is made out by CastelliiS 1 (I, op. cit. For a study of these 
motifs as literary devices, see T,. H. Gray in WZKM, xviii, 1904, p. 39f. 
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not 80 much a matter of importance to Subandhu as the manner of 
developing or overdeveloping it. Stress has been rightly laid on 
his undoubted, if somewhat conventional, descriptive power, but 
the more than occasional descriptive digressions, forming the 
inseparable accessory of the Kavya, constitute the bulk of his work, 
and are made merely the means of displaying his luxuriant rhetori¬ 
cal skill and multifarious learning. The attractions of the lady of 
Kandarpaketu’s vision, for instance, is outlined in a brief sentence 
of some hundred and twenty lines only. The wise censure of 
Anandavardhana*^ that the j)oets are often regardless of theme and 
sentiment and exceedingly engrossed in verbal tricks is more than 
just in its application to the Prose Kavya of this type. 

It must, however, be said to Subandhu’s credit that he is not 
over-fond of long rolling compounds, and even when they occur, 
they are not altogether devoid of majesty and melody. When he 
has no need for a long sentence, he can write short ones, and this 
occurs notably in the brief dialogues. The sound-effects are not 
always tedious, nor his use of words always atrocious. W’hat be¬ 
comes wearisome in its abundance is Subandhu’s constant search 
for conceits, epithets and similes expressed in endless strings of 
paronomasia (Slesa) and apparent incongruity (Virodhabhasa). For 
this reason, even his really coruscating ideas and images become 
more brilliant than luminous. When wc are told that a lady is 
rakta~pdda like a grammatical treatise, her feet being painted with 
red lacquer as sections of grammar with red lines, or that the rising 
sun is blood-coloured, because the lion of dawn clawed the elephant 
of the night, we are taken to the verge of the ludicrous fancy ; but 
such instances abound from page to page.^“ In a stanza, the genuine¬ 
ness of which, however, is doubted, Subandhu describes his own 
work as a treasure-house of literary dexterity, and declares that he 
has woven a pun in every syllable of his composition. We have in¬ 
deed the dictum of the Kavyadarsa (ii.362) that paronomasia generally 
enhances the charm of all poetic figures, and the extraordinary 
resources of Sanskrit permit its effective use, but the rhetorician 
probably never means that the paronomasia should overshadow' 
everything. The richness of Subandhu’s fancy and his ingenuity in 
this direction are indeed astonishing and justifies his boasting ; but 
it cannot be said that he has used this figure w'ith judgment or with 
the sense of visualisation which makes this, as well as other, 
figures a means of beautiful expression. Subandhu’s paronomasias 

37. Dhvanydloka, ed. NSP, Bombay 1911, p. 151. 

38. Khishnamachakiar has given {op. cit., p xixf) an almon exhaustive list 
of instances of Subandhu's verbal accomplishment. 
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are often far-fetched and phantasmagoric, adduced only for the 
sake of cleverness, and involving much straining and even torturing 
of tte language. It is true that in the stringing together of puns, 
Subandhu does not stand alone. Bana also makes much use of 
it, and refers to this habit of the Katha when he describes it as 
nirantara-slesa-f;hana. But Bana never indulges in unceasing 
fireworks of puns and other devices, and his poetic imagination 
and power of picturesque description make ample amends for all 
his weakness for literary adornment. Subandhu, on the other 
hand, lacks these saving graces ; nor does he command the humour, 
vigour and variety of Dandin. He becomes, therefore, a willing 
victim of the cult of style, which believes that nothing great can 
be produced in the ordinary way. 

In order to appreciate Subandhu’s literary accomplishment this 
fact should be borne in mind ; and it is as unnecessary as it is 
hypercritical either to depreciate or exaggerate his merits unduly. 
It should be conceded that, in spite of its fancy, pathos and senti¬ 
ment, Subandhu’s work is characterised by an element of mere 
trick w’hich certainly impairs its literary value ; but it should not 
be assumed that it is a stupendous trifle, which enjoyed a fame and 
influence disproportionate to its worth. Bana is doubtless a greater 
poet and can weild a wonderful spell of language, but Subandhu’s 
methods and manner of story-telling do not differ much from those 
of Bana, and conform to the general scheme of the Prose Kavya. 
But for his excessive fondness for paronomasia, Subandhu’s style 
and diction are no more tyrannically mannered than those of Bana ; 
and parallelisms in words and ideas have been found in the respec¬ 
tive works ot the two poets. It is true that Subandhu’s glittering, 
but somewhat cold, fancy occupies itself more with the rhetorical, 
rather than with the poetical, possibilities of his subject ; but 
making allowance for individual traits, one must recognise the same 
technique and paraphernalia in both Subandhu and Bana. They 
deal with the self-same commodities ; and if richness of vocabulary, 
wealth of description, profusion of epithets, similes and conceits, 
and frequency of learned allusions are distinctive of Subandhu, they 
arc also found in Bana. Whatever difference there is between the 
two romancers, it is one not in kind but in degree. 

It would appear, therefore, that both Subandhu and Bana exhibit 
in their works certain features of the Sanskrit prose narrative which, 
being of the same character, must have belonged to the general 
literary tendency of the time. The tendency is not so apparent in 
Dandin, but in Subandhu and Bana it is carried to its extreme ; and 
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we find, more or less, a similar phenomenon in poetry, as we pass 
from Bharavi to Magha. It is, however, a facile explanation which 
puts it down to incompetence, bad taste or queer mentality ; the 
question has a deeper historical significance, perhaps more in prose 
than in poetry. Louis H. Gray calls attention to certain stylistic 
similarities between Subandhu's Vdsavadatta and I.,yly’s Eupheus ; 
but if there is any point in drawing a parallel, it lies precisely in 
the fact that the work of the Sanskrit stylist, like that of the 
Elizabethan mannerist, is a deliberate attempt to achieve a rich, 
variegated and imaginative prose style, although like all deliberate 
attempts it is carried to fantastic excess. The ornate and fanciful 
style tends to the florid and extravagant, and needs to be restrained 
and tamed ; but the plain style inclines equally towards the slipshod 
and jejune, and needs to be raised and inspired. The plain style, 
evidenced in the Pancatantra, is indeed well-proportioned, clear 
and sane, and is suitable for a variety of literary purpose, but it is 
ill fitted for fanciful, gorgeous or passionate expression ; it is con¬ 
stantly liable, when not used with something more than ordinary 
scholarship and taste, to degenerate into commonness or insipidity. 
Neither Subandhu nor Bana may have evolved a properly ornate 
style, suitable for counteracting these perils and for elevated 
imaginative writing, but their inclination certainly points to this 
direction. It is not the rhetorical habit in these writers which 
annoys, but their use of rhetoric, not in proportion, but out of 
proportion, to their narrative, description, idea or feeling. Perhaps 
in their horror of the commonplace and in their eagerness to avoid 
the danger of being dull, they proceed to the opposite extreme of 
too heavy ornamentation, and thereby lose raciness, vigour and 
even sanity ; but for this reason the worthiness of their motive and 
the measure of success which they achieve should not be missed. 
We have an interesting illustration here of what occurs everywhere, 
namely, the constantly recurring struggle between the plain and 
the ornate style ; but in trying to avoid plainness, these well- 
meaning but unbalanced writers practically swamp it with meaning¬ 
less ornateness, by applying to prose the ill-fitting graces and 
refinements of poetry. The gorgeous standard, which they set up, 
is neither faultless nor easy to follow', but it is curious that it is 
never questioned for centuries. It is a pity that their successors 
never realise their literary motive, but only exaggerate their 
literary mannerisms. It w'as for the later w'riters to normalise the 
style by cutting down its early exuberant excesses, but it is strange 
that they never attempted to do so. Perhaps they fell under the 
fascination of its poetical magnificence, and were actuated by 
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tlie theory which approximated prose to poetry and affiliated the 
prose Kavya to metrical. There has never been, therefore, in the 
later history of Sanskrit prose style, a real ebb and flow, a real 
flux between maxima and minima. It is for this reason perhaps that 
the perfect prose style, which keeps the golden mean between the 
plain and the ornate, never developed in Sanskrit. 

I'here is, thus, no essential difference of literary inspiration 
between Subandhu and Bana ; only, Subandhu’s gifts are often 
rendered ineffectual by the mediocrity of his poetic powers. There 
is the sameness of characteristics and of ideas ol workmanship, but 
while Subandhu often plods, Bana can often soar. The extreme 
excellence, as well as the extreme defett, of the literary tendency, 
which both of them represent in their individual way, are, however, 
better mirrored in Bana’s works, which reach the utmost limit of 
the peculiar type of the Sanskrit ptose narrative. 

c. Banabhatia 

In the first two and a half chapters of his Harfa-carita and in 
the introductory stanzas of his Kadambari,^* Banabhatte gives an 
account of himself and his family as a prelude to that of his royal 
patron. He was a Brahman of the Vatsyayana-gotra, his ancestry 
being traced to \'atsa, of whom a mythological account is given as 
the cousin of S."iradvata, son of Sarasvatl and Dadhica. In the 
family was born Kubera, who was honoured by many Gupta kings, 
and whose youngest son was Pasupata, Pasupata’s son was Artha- 
pati ; and among the many sons of Arthapati, Citrabhanu was Bana’s 
father. They lived in a place called Pritikuta on the banks of the 
Hiranyabahu, otherwise known as the river Sona. Bana’s mother 
RajyadevT died while he was yet young, but his father took tender 
care of him. When he was about fourteen, his father died ; and in 
the unsettled life which followed, Bana wandered about from place 
to place, mixed in dubious company, acquired evil repute as well 
as rich experience, returned home and lived a life of quiet study. 
He was summoneil to the presence of King Harsavardhana, ostensi¬ 
bly for being taken to task for his misspent youth, at his camp near 
the town of Manitara on the Ajiravati. He was at first received 


39. The account6 agree, except in one omission, namely, the name of Balia's 
great-grand-father, Pasupata, is not found in the Kddamhari. For a recent 
summary of all relevant questions relating to Bapa and his works, as well as for a 
full bibliography, see A. A. Maria Sharpe, Edna’s Kddambari, Diss. (N. V. da 
Vlaamsche, Leuven 1937), pp. 1-108, which also contains a Dutch tra. of the 
work, with indices and concordances. 
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with coldness, but afterwards with much favour/® After some time, 
on a visit home, Bana was requested by his relatives to speak of the 
great king. He began his narrative, after having warned his 
audience of his inability to do full justice to his theme. The story 
is told in the remaining five Ucchvasas, but it is left unfinished. 
It was possibly never his intention to offer a complete account; for 
he tells us that even in a hundred lives he could not hope to recount 
the whole story of Harsa’s mighty deeds, and asks his audience if 
they would be content to hear a part.'" 

The value of the important metrical preface to the Harsa-carita** 
which speaks of the famous literary predecessors of Bana, is well 
known. "^The story begins with a description of Sthanvisvara and of 
the glorious kings, sprung from Puspabhuti, from whom is descend¬ 
ed Harsavardhana’s father, Prabhakaravardhana. Harsa’s elder 
brother is Rajyavardhana ; and his sister Rajyasri is married to 
Grahavarman of the Maukhari family of Kanyakubja. Then we have 
a more brilliant than pathetic picture of the illness and death of 
Prabhakaravardhana, whose queen Ya4omatI also ascends the funeral 
pyre, of the return of Rajyavardhana from his successful campaign 
against the Hupas, and of his reluctance to ascend the throne. But 
before Harsa could be installed, news reaches that the king of 
Malava has slain Grahavarman and imprisoned Rajyasri. Rajyavar¬ 
dhana succeeds in defeating the Malava king, but he is treacherously 
killed by the king of Gau<^i. Harsa’s expedition to save his sister 
follows, but in the meantime she escapes from prison and is rescueid 
by a Buddhist monk. The story abruptly ends with the meeting of 
Harsa and Rajyasri while the tale of her recovery is being told. The 
work gives us nothing about the later career of Harsa, nor any in¬ 
formation regarding the later stages of Bana’s own life. 

40. It is not known at what stage of Uar.sa’s career Bana met him. It is 
assumed that Baija was fairly young when Harsa in his greatness patronised him, 
and that there is no reason to presume that Bana wrote in the early part of Harsa’s 
reign, which ended in 647 a.d. BSija never alludes to troubles of poverty among 
other troubles he mentions in Ucchvasa i, and we are also told that he inherited 
wealth from his ancestors. He acknowledges gifts from his patron, but there is 
nothing to support the legend that he sold some of his literary works to Harsa. 

41. 'I'he earliest quotation from Bai.ia, though anonymous, occurs in VSmana’s 
Kdvydlamkdra (2nd half of the 8th century) v. 2. 44, anukaroti bhogavato ndrdyana- 
ijio (= fisd(iamiiart, ed. Peterson, p. 6). In the middle of the 9th century, Bapa 
and his two works are mentioned by Anandavardhana in his Dhvanydloha (ed> 
NSP, pp. 87, 100, 101, 127). 

42. Ed. A. A. Fuehrer, with comm, of Sarhkara, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1S09; ed. 
K. P. Parab, with same comm., NSP, Bombay 1892 (5th ed. 1925) ; ed. P, V. Kane 
( without comm, but with notes etc.), Bombay 1918, Tra. into English by E, B. 
Cowell and F. W. Thomaa, London 1897. 
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The Harsa-carita has the distinction of being the first attempt 
at writing a Prose Kavya on an historical theme. Subandhu’s 
Vdsavadattd, as well as Bana’s other prose narrative, the-Kddambart, 
deals with legendary fiction, and everything is viewed in these 
works through a highly imaginative atmosphere. The Har^a-carita 
is no less imaginative, but the author takes his own sovereign as his 
hero and weaves tlie story out of some actual events of his career. 
In this respect it supplies a contemporary picture, which, in the 
paucity of other records, is indeed valuable ; but its importance as 
an historical document should not be overrated. The sum-total 
of the story, lavishly embellished as it is, is no more than an 
incident in Harsa’s career ; and it cannot be said that the picture is 
either full or satisfactory from the historical point of view. Many 
points in the narrative, especially the position, action and identity 
of the Malava and the Gauda kings, arc left obscure ; and the gor¬ 
geously descriptive and ornamental style leaves little room for the 
poor thread of actual history. Even if the work supplies pictures¬ 
que accounts, into which the historian may profitably delve, of the 
actualities of life in camp and court and in monastery and village 
retreat, of military expeditions, and of social and religious observ¬ 
ances and practices, we learn very little indeed of the political 
facts of the great emperor’s reign as a whole. 

It is clear that Bapa writes his Harsa-carita more as a romantic 
story than a sober history of the king’s life, and stops when he is 
satisfied that hi.s Muse has taken a sufficiently long flight. The 
term‘Historical Kavya’, which is often applied to this and other 
works of the same kind, is hardly expressive ; for, in all essential, 
the work is a Prose Kavya, and the fact of its having an historical 
theme does not make it historical in style, spirit and treatment. 
The reproach that India had little history and historical sense is 
perhaps not entirely just, but India was little interested in histori¬ 
cal incident as such, and never took seriously to chronicling, much 
less to what is known as history in modern times. The uncertain¬ 
ties of pre-history, therefore, have continued in India to a compara¬ 
tively late period. It is also important to note that the idea of 
evolution is in the same way scarcely recognised in the sphere of 
thought and speculation. Perhaps the explanation is to be soujjht 
in the psychology of the Indian mind, which takes the world of 
imagination to be more real than the world of fact; perhaps we in 
modern times attach too much importance to fact or incident and 
make a fetish of history or evolution. In any case, history had 
little place in the Kavya, which apparently considered the mytholo¬ 
gical heroes to be more interesting than the actual rulers of the day. 
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Kven when a real personage is taken for treatment, as in the case of 
Harsa, he is elevated and invested with all the glory and some of 
the fiction of the mythological hero. The Sanskrit theory of art 
also, in its emphasis on imaginative and impersonalised creation, 
encouraged abstraction, admitted belief in magic and miracle, and 
had little feeling for the concrete facts and forces of human nature 
and human life. The same spirit, which tended against the creation 
of a vigorous and sensitive drama, stood also in the way of clear and 
critical historiography. The poets who, like Bana, write on an 
hi.storical theme, never claim merit as historians, but conceive their 
duty to be that of a poet. It would not be proper, therefore, to 
attach the qualification ‘historical’ to what is essentially a Kavya. 

The imposition of keeping even within the semblance of fact is 
absent in the Kddamhari, which is an entirely imaginative creation, 
but which, Wke the Harsa-carita, is also left unfinished. It was, 
however, death which cut off the work ; and we are told by Bana’s 
son, Bhusana,*^ that he wrote the latter part, not out of literary osten¬ 
tation, but as a task of filial duty. \Vc do not know in what way 
Bana himself would have rounded off the inherent difficulties of 
the remainder of the plot, but the inferiority of the supplement is 
generally admitted. It gives the impression of introducing com¬ 
plexities, hut there is also an anxiety of bringing the story to a 
somewhat hurried close. The command over the ornate style and 
diction is undoubted, and the son possesses some of the excellences 
of the father ; but to the mannerisms of the father, which are often 
exaggerated, arc added a few peculiar to the son. 

The story of the Kddambari ** which deals with the lives and 
loves of two heroes, each of whom is reborn twice, is too well 
known to require a detailed summary here. But it is notew'orthy 
that Bana’s portion of the composition stops even before the theme 
is properly developed. It introduces the Candala maiden and her 
speaking parrot into the court of Sfidraka and puts the entire narra¬ 
tive in the mouth of the parrot.^'’ Apart from absurdity of the device, 

43. In some Mss. (e.g. Stkin Cat., Bombay 1894, p. 299) he iscalled 

Pulina or Pulinda. Dhanapala in his Tilnkamonjart (pref. st. 26) seems to suggest 
that Pulinda was the name. 

44. Ed, P. Peterso.n', Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1882 ; ed. P. V. Kane, Bombay 1920 
(3rd ed. 1921), Purvabhaga Only ; ed. K. P. Parab, with comm, of Bh3nucandra 
and Siddhacandra, NSP, Bombay 1890 (7th ed. revised by V. L. Panshikar 1928). 
Engl. trs. C. M. Ridding, London 1896. Suramariee of the story will be found 
in these editions. One of the earliest editions is that by Madana Mohana 
Tatkalaipkara, Sanskrit Press, Calcutta, 1850. 

45. The role of the parrot in story literature is discussed by L. H. GRAY, 
WZKM, xviii, 1904, p. 42. 
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it is noteworthy that the old method of emboxing tale within tale 
is also retained ; for the parrot’s tale includes that of the sage 
Jabali concerning Candrapida and Vaisiampayana, along with the story 
told by Maha^veta of her love for Pundarika. After the meeting of 
Candrapida with Kadambarl, whose entrance into the story is too 
long delayed, and his hurried return to Ujjayini, Bana’s w'ork ends 
abruptly with the welcome new-s which Patralekha brings to him of 
Kadambarl’s assurance of love. It is clear that, like Spenser, Bana 
conceived of too large a plan and never lived to finish it. The plot 
is only begun hut hardly unfolded. It is completed ingeniously 
enough by his son, but we have no means, except from scattered and 
uncertain hints in the narrative itself, of knowing whether Bana 
wanted to develop it with all its later bewildering turn and confu¬ 
sion of curses and changing personalities of reborn heroes. Half- 
told as the tale is by him, we cannot be sure if he meant Sudraka, 
the hearer of the story, but a redundant figure at the outset, is to 
become the real hero in the end as the reborn Candrapida, who in 
his turn is to be the moon-god in his former birth, or whether 
Vaisampayana is to turn out as the transformed parrot itself 
recounting the tale ; for these elaborate intricacies occur in the 
second part of the work. This important fact is ignored when one 
criticises Blna for his hightly complex plot and charges him with 
deficiency of constructive power. The striking parallelism of the 
story of the Kadambarl to the much humbler one of King Sumanas 
(or Sumanasa), narrated in the two Kashmirian versions of the 
Brhatkathd,*^ may suggest that Bana may have wanted to utilise the 
motif of cur.se and rebirth ; but there is no certainty that this 
story was contained in the original Brhatkathd, and even if it were, 
it would be useless to speculate whether Bana would have utilised 
the motif in the same way as w'e have it now. The complications of 
the plot, as developed in Bhusana’s supplement, can hardly be 
inferred from the dry bones of the much simpler and less refined 
original, occurring in late versions of the B/hatkathd, which has a 
somewhat different denouement and which attaches degrading forms 
of birth to the heroine .Mandarika and her father, on the rather 
frivolous ground of a curse proceeding from wild grief in the one 
case and repentance for pronouncing the curse in the other. 

That the method of emboxing tales can be carried to a confus¬ 
ing extent is seen in the arrangement of Somadeva’s Kathd-sarit- 

46. SomaJeva’s Kathd-sarit-sagara, r. 3 (Tawney’s tre., Calcutta 1884, ii. p. 
17f ; the whole pataage U reproduced in Peterson’s introd, to the Kadambarl, 
pp. 84-95) ; K^emendra's Brhatkatha-mafijarl, xvi. 185f. 
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w^ara, where, often with an insignificant framework, we have A’s 
account of B’s report of C’s recounting of D’s relating of what E 
said, and so forth, until.we have the disentangling of the entire 
intricate progression or until reversion to the main story, which the 
reader in the meantime probably forgets. The form is not ill 
suited to a succession of disconnected talcs, as in the Pancatantra, 
where they are narrated generally by the characters of the frame- 
story or of the inset stories. There is further improvement in the 
Daiakumdra-carita, where their .several experiences are narrated, 
with a semblance of realism, by the princes themselves in the first 
person, and in the Vetdla-pancaviriisati, where all the separate tales 
are connected to serve one main purpose. In the Kadamban, the 
old machinery is adapted, with a clever plan, to the conditions of 
the complex narrative. The device of firsthand narration is made 
an essence of the form ; for the inset stories explain matters which 
the main narrator could not himself know and which each subsidiary 
narrator is allowed to describe as coming within the scope ol 
personal experience. The main narrative here is not recounted by 
the hero, but in effect by the sage Jabali, who is supposed by his 
insight to know vividly what he relates, and who can describe 
freely and objectively ; but each of the minor narratives, like that 
of Mahasveta, gives effective expression to intimate knowledge and 
feeling, and is made essential to the development of the plot. 

The denouement, as developed by Bhusanr, is sometimes 
criticised as flat. To a certain extent, this is true ; but, making 
allowance for the device of curse and rebirth common enough in 
folk-tale,'*’ one should admit that there is an element of surprise in 
the discovery at the end that Sudraka, who is only the listener to 
the story, is himself the real hero, who had loved in vain in two 
lives, and whose listening to the story is a necessary condition ol 
the re-aw'akening of his love for Kadambari and of bringing his 
second life to an end by his revived longing for reunion. As a 
rule, the romance-writers, like the poets, are rather poor inventors 
of plot, and make use of all the paraphernalia of conventional story¬ 
telling, as well as the fantastic ornateness of an over-worked diction; 
but there is more arrangement, progress and interest in Bana’s 
narrative than in Subandu’s ; and, in spite of the complexes of past 
and present lives, there cannot be much doubt that the threads of 

47. See L. H, Gbay, op. cit,, p. 53f. Gray cites an instance from the story 
of Arthapala in the Dasakumdra-carita, where tliere is a hint, not fully developed! 
of a very complex scheme of throe incarnations involving six persona. It is 
noteworthy, however, that it is BSpa’s heroes, and not heroines, who undergo 
three rebirths each. 
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the stories of the loves of the two maidens, which form his main 
theme, are skilfully interlaced. 

The chief obstacle to our appreciation of Bana’s constructive 
gift, however, is his weakness for elaborating the tales, by dwelling 
too much on details, in a style which draws prose and poetry 
together in an unnatural alliance. The lack of proportion is due 
partly to largeness of handling, and partly to a prodigal imagination 
which prefers lawless splendour to decent insipidity. But the 
sense of proportion is the very foundation of style and treatment. 
There is no need, for instance, to lose sight of the narrative in a 
lavish description of Ujjayini, of Sukanasa’s palace, of the Vindhya 
forest and hermitage, of the temple of Cani^ika, of night and moon- 
rise, all of which give us wonderful word-pictures, no doubt, but 
most of which are certainly overdone.' Bana’s power of observation 
and picturesque description, his love of nature, his eye for colour 
and ear for music, the richness of his fancy and his wealth of words, 
are excellences which are unquestioned ; but they are seldom 
kept within moderate bounds. His choice of subject may be good, 
but his choice of scale is fatal. The readiness of his resources is 
truly astonishing, but the exaggeration often swamps the reality of 
his pictures. The description of UjjayinT, for instance, is too 
extravagant in its terms to give us a vivid notion of what it actually 
was in his time. The delineation of Maha^veta’s beauty is too 
undiscriminating in its heaping of metaphors and epithets to present 
a convincing visual picture. Nor are absurdities excluded in 
matters of detail. The physician, a youth of eighteen, who attends 
upon the dying Prabhakaravardhana, is so fanatically attached to his 
king that he must also burn himself on the funeral pyre on his 
patron’s death. It is not that Bana’s imageries lack visualisation 
and proper phrasing ; Bana can be forcible and direct when he 
chooses ; the sense of humour is not altogether wanting in his 
picture, for example, of the Dravi^ ascetic, or in his description 
of Skandagupta as having a nose as long as his sovereign’s pedigree ; 
the advantage of contrast is utilised in the characterisation of the 
pairs of lovers ; all this and more is admitted. But the censure is 
just that Bana allows no topic to pass until he can squeeze no more 
out of it. Whether in description or in speeches of lamentation 
and exhortation, no possible detail is missed, no existing variety of 
synonymous epithets omitted, no romantic symbolism and conceit 
overlooked, nor any brilliant rhetorical device ignored. 

It is clear that Bana’s evident relish in this extended and over- 
ostentatious method is a hindrance not only to vigorous narrative, 
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but also to the realities of sentiment and character. Comments 
have been made, not unjustly, on the shadowy nature of his per¬ 
sonages, some in their second and even third birth, and their 
exaggerated sentiments. But, making allowance for aberrations 
inevitable in a rich and exuberant talent, it should be said that 
Bana’s power of characterisation or delineation of sentiment is not 
entirely divorced from reality. The world he depicts is removed 
in time and character, but not in appreciation and sympathy, from 
our own. The tale is strange, as also its manner of telling, but the 
element of marvel and magic is a recognised concomitant of the 
popular tale and need not of itself diminish its value as a romance, 
any more than the imaginative character of Spenser’s Faery Queene 
impairs its interest as a poem. The scene is laid as much in 
Kadambari’s home, situated beyond the Himalayas and peopled by 
Gandharvas and Kinnaras, as in UjjayinI where CandrapTda’s very 
human father Tarapida and his practical minister Sukanasa hold 
court in royal splendour. The world of fancy is conceived as 
vividly as the world of humanity ; but the whole unreal machinery 
fades away when we are brought face to face with a tale of human 
love and sorrow, set forth in its idyllic charm as well as in its depth 
of pathos. It cannot be denied indeed that these old-time 
romancers are not always good at assessing the fine shades of human 
conduct; they see life as an affair in which black is black and white 
is white, black and white seldom merge in dubious grey. Bana 
attempts to infuse some diversity of colouring into his Patralekha 
and his Sukanasa, but they are too fine to be life-like. His two 
heroes are endowed with nobility, courtesy, devotion and charm, 
but they give the impression, more or less, of broad types of 
character ; they are hardly human beings. All this must be frankly 
admitted. But it must also be admitted that Bana possesses a 
wonderful insight into the currents of youthful passion and virgin 
modesty, in their varying impulses of joy and grief, hope and 
despair ; and this forms the pith of his work in its surrounding 
embroidery. . It is perhaps for this reason that he is more success¬ 
ful in delineating his two heroines. The maidenly love of Kadam- 
bari, with its timid balancing of the new-born longing and cherished 
filial duty, is finely set off by the pathetic fidelity of the lovelorn 
Mahaiveta, awaiting her lover for long years on the shores of the 
Acchoda lake. If they are overdressed children of his poetic 
imagination, his romantic ideas of love find in them a vivid and 
effective embodiment; they are no less brilliant types, but they 
are at the same time individualised by the sharpness of the 
impression. 
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Indeed, the chief value of Bana’s unique romance lies, not in 
its narrative, nor in its characterisation, nor in its presentation, but 
in its sentiment and poetry. In this extraordinary tale Bapa gives 
us a poetic treatment, in two different ways, of youthful love, 
having its root not only in the spontaneous emotion of this life, 
but in the collective affection of cycles of existence, in what 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti describe as friendship of former births 
firmly rooted in the heart. It is a study of the poetic possibilities 
of the belief in transmigration ; it conceives of a longer existence 
which links the forgotten past and the living present in bonds of 
tender and unswerving memories. If love in this work moves in a 
strange and fantastic atmosphere of myth, folk-tale and romance, 
the unreality of the dream-pageant acquires a vitality and interest 
from the graceful and poetic treatment of the depth and tenderness 
of human love, chastened by sorrow' and death, enlivened by 
abiding hope and faith, and heightened by the touch of an intrepid 
idealism. And the extravagance of its luxuriant diction is perhaps 
a fit vehicle for this extravagantly romantic tale of love 

There are some critics, however, w'ho on formal grounds W'ould 
deny to Bana a high rank as a prose writer; and the classic 
onslaught of VVeeer^® has been repeatedly quoted. The charge, in 
brief, is that Bana’s style and diction suffer from the vices of an 
unduly laboured vocabulary, syntax and ornamentation. His prose 
has been compared to an Indian jungle, where progress is rendered 
impossible by the luxuriant undergrowths, until the traveller cuts 
out a path for himself, and where wild beasts lie in wait for him in 
the shape of recondite w'ords, far-fetched allusions, vast sentences, 
undiscriminated epithets upon epithets in a multitude of aggressive 
compounds, and a whole battalion of puns, similes, hyperboles, al¬ 
literations and assonances. His erudition, it is complained, is heavy 
in its outrageous tendency to overloading and subtlety; his sense of 
proportion is faulty in its excessive use of literary embellishments 
and in the construction of really enormous sentences, in which the 
verb or the subject is held over to the second, third, nay, even to 
the sixth page of print, all the interval being filled with more 
dazzling than illuminating series of phrases and phrases upon 
phrases ; his weakness for play upon thought or word is incessant 
and irritating ; he is dominated by the perverse desire of producing 
the graces of poetry in prose; the grandeur of his style is 
ponderous and affected and often falls into the grandiose,—in fact, 

48. In ^JDAfG, 1853, quoted by Peterson, of. «'f., introd. p. 38. On this 
romance, see Weber, Jttdisehe Strtrfen, i, pp. 308-386. 
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he has all the worst faults of verbal and mental bombast which can 
characterise a prose writer. While some measure of imperfect 
sympathy may be suspected in this unqualified denunciation, there 
is a great deal in this view which is justifiable. But it should not 
be forgotten that richness of vocabulary, wealth of description, 
frequency of rhetorical ornaments, length of compounds and ela¬ 
borateness of sentences, a grandiose pitch of sound and sense, are 
common features of the Prose Kavya ; and in this respect Bana is 
perhaps less reprehensible than Subandhu, whose unimaginative 
stolidity aggravate, rather than lessen, the enormity of the 
blemishes. The author of the Kdvyddarsa asserts that a profusion 
of compact compounds is the very life of Sanskrit prose, and that 
paronomasia is the very soul of poetic figures ; this dictum is 
exemplified only too well by these writings. Whether Bana felt 
himself fettered by the literary cannons of the rhetoricians, or 
whether these fetters themselves were forged on the model of the 
works composed by himself and his compeers, is a question which 
need not be discussed here ; but it must be admitted at once that 
in Bana’s romance, floridity, subtlety and horror of the obvious get 
altogether the upper hand, as compared with succintness, simplicity 
and directness. That Bana can write with force and beauty and 
achieve considerable diversity of style has been pointed out by his 
apologists, but this cannot be taken as his general practice. He 
can seldom w’rite without elegancies, and his manner has a tendency 
to degenerate into mannerism. He is often unable to condense ip 
a terse phrase the force of concentrated passion, but he dilutes its 
strength by diffusing it into graceful and sonorous periods. All 
this and even more cannot be denied. Bana is not faultless ; he is 
indeed very faulty. But all this should not lead us to compare his 
works with those of Dandin, which are differently conceived and 
executed, nor emphasise points in w'hich he is obviously deficient. 
We should judge him on his ow'n merits, and not by any standard 
which he does not profess to follow. It is useless to expect things 
which he does not aim at, but it is necessary to find out in what he 
is truly efficient. 

It seems strange that one should be capable of denying the 
splendour of Bana’s prose at its best. It is eccentric, excessive 
and even wasteful, but its organ-voice is majestic in movement and 
magnificent in volume and melody. It would often seem that the 
nobly wrought diction moves along in its royal dignity and in its 
panoroma of beautiful pictures, while the poor story lags behind in 
the entourage and the humble sentiment hobbles along as best as it 
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can. But it should not be forgotten that it is mainly by its wonder¬ 
ful spell of language and picturesqueness of imagery that Bana’s 
luxuriant romances retain their hold on the imagination, and it is 
precisely in this that their charm lies. It is an atmosphere of 
gracious lunar rainbfi-ws rather than that of strong sunlight. No 
one denies that Bana’s prose is useless for average purposes, but 
the question is whether it suits the purpose for which it is intended, 
whether the high-flown style is able to shape the rough stones of 
popular literature into gems of romantic beauty. It may be said 
that a more terse and simple style would have been appropriate for 
his account of King Harsa, but the work, as we have already said, 
should be taken more as a Prose Kavya than as an historical pro¬ 
duction, more as a stupendous panegyric than as a real biography. 
Still more should the Kadambart be taken as a gorgeous and 
meandering tapestry work, in which an over-fertile fancy weaves 
endless patterns of great but fantastic beauty. It is conceded that 
prose in its normal proportion is hardly Bana’s natural organ of 
speech, nor is ])oetry, if one is to judge from his Candl-iataka ; but 
he affects a kind of prose-poetry in which he is unique. If he is 
swayed by the rhetorical passion of the Sanskrit poets, he is not 
merely rhetorical; if he writes long sentences, his sentences are 
seldom obscure ; if he has a fondness for epithets and compounds, 
they are not always devoid of vividness, harmony and stateliness. 
Bana is neither an imaginative recluse, nor a lover of the abstruse 
and the difficult, but he has an undoubted gift for the picturesque, 
the tender and the pathetic. He has a rare mastery over a certain 
gamut of feeling and fancy, but his prettiness or succulence never 
lack dignity or become nambypamby. In spite of their long-drawn- 
out brilliance and overwhelming profusion, his elaborate sentence- 
pictures are seldom wanting in the variety, swing and cadence of 
balanced phrase. Bana has an amazing command over words and 
an irrepressible talent for melodious and majestic phrase ; but he 
is not so much a creator of words and phrases as an architect of 
sentences and paragraphs. In the combination of pictorial effect 
with the elegance and splendour of word-music, they form an 
unparallelled series of vignettes of astonishing lavishness. Bana 
would be monotonous and tiresome to one who determines to plod 
doggedly through the whole work, but he is attractive if attention 
is confined at a time to the marvellous richness of his fancy revealed 
in one or two of his delightful episodes or descriptions. Bana 
pours out the whcle farrago of his ideas, and has a provoking, and 
sometimes meaningless, habit of heaping them up in the enormous 
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mass of a single sentence. He is verbose, not in the sense that he 
takes many words to express an idea, but in the sense that he gives 
expression to a multitude of ideas where a few would suffice. He 
is always in the danger of being smothered by his own luxuriance. 
Indeed, Sana’s work impresses us by its unfaiHng and unrestrained 
wealth of power ; we have not an abundance, but a riot. It is use¬ 
less to seek a motive behind his work, a sobriety of judgment and 
workmanship; what we have here is the sheer delight of voluminous 
expression, the largeness of tumultuous fancy, and the love of all 
that is grand and glorious in fact or fiction. 



The Arthaguna “Slesa” 

By 

C. R. Devadhar, Poona 

Vamana, in his Kavydlankara, enumerates and defines ten 
“ Arthagunas ” whose names are identical with those of the 
“ Sabdagunas ” treated of in the previous section (III. 1). Among 
these is Slesa defined and explained thus : — 

After illustrating it by means of the well-known verse from 
Amaru “ ” etc., he remarks 

sicrgl i 

1 hat we find an extensive use of this feature in the works of 
Sudraka and others.” It is to this remark that Bhattanatha 
S wAMiN makes a reference in his article in the Indian Antiquary 1916 
(p. 193) on the Bhasa problem, when he says that Vamana praised 
Sudraka and not Bhasa for his skill in developing plot and hence 
Vamana knew the Mrcchakatika of Sudraka, and not the Cdrudatta 
of Bhasa. 

Georg Morgenstierne, however, takes exception to this obser¬ 
vation on the ground that Vamana is not at all speaking of the plot 
here, but only of the “Arthaguna” filesa. But what exactly is this 
Arthaguna” Slesa, whether it is not a mere peculiarity of plot- 
construction, and if so, whether Bhattanatha Swamin is not justi¬ 
fied in making the remark, are questions which deserve to be 
critically looked into, since an answer to them will positively 
advance the inquirer towards a solution of the vexed problem of the 
relation between the Clay Cart and the Cdrudatta. 

Let us, therefore, first understand the definition of Slesa as 
given by Vamana. Slesa (Coalescence), he says, is a combination or 
commingling (^s^TT). He explains as 

I and cites the following verse from Amaru in illustration :— 

VtfTtSqTT II 

1 
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“ On seeing two of his most beloved girls seated side by side, 
the cunning lover came up from behind, and under the pretence of 
sportive dalliance closed with his hands the eyes of one of them and 
then twisting his neck a little kissed the other whose heart was 
over-flowing with love and whose face was flushed with suppressed 
smiles. ” 

Despite slight divergences all rhetoricians seem to be in agree¬ 
ment with regard to the meaning of the word ; and they hold 
that V3mana’s Slesa is nothing more than cleverness in the arrange¬ 
ment of facts or incidents. Unfortunately all of them cite over and 
again the same verse from Amaru and hence no fresh light is shed 
on the question from that invaluable source. 

Vamana’s according to 

the commentary Kamadhenu, means a combination of a series of 
actions and ingenuity which by its reasonableness and by its absence 
of any far-fetched representation is conducive to probability. 

What is meant is there must be a number of ingenious actions 
which contain nothing impossible and are capable of a reasonable 
explanation. 

The author of the Sarasvatikanthabhara^a defines as 

I. 78 ; and cites the same verse— etc. He remarks: 

«x«tr 5 i ^ gxittar arJt ar^r%in: ii 

Accordingly a clever arrangement of acts or incidents is the 
quality 

The Kdvyaprakdsakdra says— 

i He, like 

Bhoja, holds the view that this is nothing but cleverness in the 
combination of ingenious incidents. 

The Sdhityadarpana also speaks in the same strain 
^ VIT 1 16 

“ ^ is merely strikingness of description. It is a composition 
consisting of a combination of a succession of acts ( *XT ), cunning¬ 
ness absence of extravagance (3Xg?«r>nt^) and probability 
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( ). ‘ Krama ' is a series of actions, ‘ Kautilya ’ is ingenious 

behaviour, ‘ Anulbana' means absence of far-fetched representa¬ 
tion, while 'upapatti' is the adjustment of reasonable circumstances 
conducive to probability. A commixture of these four elements 
forming what is termed ‘ ^le}a ' produces only a striking effect. In 
the verse under question (W^THSfetc.) the actions are “seeing” 

and 80 forth ; the cunningness is the paying court to both ; an 
absence of extravagance consists here in the natural behaviour ; the 
circumstances conducive to probability are expressed in the words 
seated together ”, “having approached from behind”, “having 
closed the eyes ” and “ gently twisting the neck ”. 

We need not cite the views of Jagannatha or of the com¬ 
mentators of the Kavyaprakaia, or of Hemacandra and others who 
reiterate the view that ^ is nothing but mere cleverness in the 
arrangement of ingenious incidents 

’Pf: I). Visvaniitha says that inasmuch as in such an arrangement or 
combination the reader’s attention is engrossed in apprehending 
the probable circumstances mentioned, the enjoyment of the 
flavour (t?T) is postponed in some measure, and consequently there 
is no positive merit. 

From the foregoing discussion, it will be seen that l^lesa, 
according to Vamana and other rhetoricians, is a feature of plot- 
construction. And when Vamana refers to Sodraka’s works as 
abounding in the use of this device, one naturally turns to the 
Mrcchakatika to examine if the remark is borne out by the evidence 
of that play. A critical investigation of the play reveals the follow¬ 
ing among many other situations, as envisaging the truth of the 
remark, though it must be admitted that the word Krama —a 
sequence of actions—requires to be interpreted in a more compre¬ 
hensive sense, meaning all kinds of acts—including the acts of 
“ speaking ” and “ hearing ” and “comprehending or rather the 
words has reference to the dialogue which gradually unfolds the 
sequence of the various acts that develop a dramatic situation. 

Let us consider the following situations :— 

—mil vrrt ^ mf 

cn ^ I ^ i it^r sm w 

01 mrr i 

I i a3C««a i 

g^oT I () ^rotwIwM: gfjl. i 
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^TSTO:—W i I ^ I 

^55T»wll5TT—( ) STtwl, itf 5T WqVSlR^oi 

jwSlut Itm ftrswjR Trfir^r i 

Samsthanaka : —But, master, ever since this slave-wench went 
to the gardens of the temple of Kama, she has been in love with 
poor Carudatta, and she does not love me. His house is to the 
left. So have a care and let her not give us the slip. 

Vita-. —(^n'«/e) Poor fool, he blurts out what he should have 
concealed. So Vasantasena is in love with Carudatta! The 
proverb is right. “ Pearls go with pearls ”. Well, let her go. I 
have had enough of this fool. (Aloud) Well, bastard, did you say 
the good merchant’s house is here to the left ? 

Samsthanaka : —Yes, his house is to the left. 

Vasantasena :— (Aside) What! If his house is here to my left, 
then the scoundrel, in seeking to harm me has really obliged me, 
inasmuch as he has guided me to my love. 

Here there is a sequence of acts the Sahara expresses his 
fear that Vasantasena might elude them as they were close to 
Carudatta’s house; the Vita on learning that Vasantasena was in 
love with Carudatta, changes his mind and wants her to escape ; he, 
therefore, makes Sahara reiterate what he had said with a view to 
give Vasantasena a hint, and the latter comprehends it. There is 
cunning (); for it is clear that the clever Vita by making 
Sahara repeat the sentence wants Vasantasena to 

make good her escape. There is no far-fetched representation in 
this ) and the whole thing is rendered probable by the 

fact that the Sahara is a dolt and blurts out what he should have 
concealed (). 

Here is another scene, where also we come across all the four 
elements of RW, and 

3tvot5iTfjI I 

—vrw I 

ftrz :—nt i 

—Sjvjtfw I oirftTSTUT oi 

(^;—( gmrfsi?ppH.) — 

5 g^^rfoi ^ tiSTtfoi n 
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*nf^^ ’f i ( 

^rTsft«r r%f%?qr?5K»«T i) etc. 

Sarhsthanaka .-—Master, 1 am looking for Vasantasena. 

Vita ;—But is there anything you can track her by, you bastard ? 

Sarhsthanaka :—Like what, master ? 

Vita :—Say—the chime of her ornaments or the perfume of her 
garlands. 

Sarhsthimaka : —I hear the perfume of her garlands. But my 
nostrils are stufi'ed so full of darkness that I do not see the chime 
of her jewels very clearly. 

Vita (Aside) Vasantasena 1 

It is true that you are not seen in the darkness of the night 
like the lightning veiled in the cloud ; but the perfume of your 
garlands, and your tinkling anklets will yet betray you. Do you 
hear me, Vasantasena? 

Vasantasena : — (To herself) I hear and understand, (She removes 
the anklets and garlands and gropes her way.) 

The following situations will be found to be built upon the 
same pattern ;— 

( <Tr^ I 

f —Hr I 

^ I 

( 5fir^ I ) 

^ <trH*rT t 

^ f 11 I ( i hsjjwt ^ ) 

«?«r Hlg I f<^»f I ( hjM ^ afliH: i) 

*i5<w 

stroirfir oi i 

Hf fn f trot fesf^ ii 

Hr% »f*T <TT% I 

jfrg?:—01 5 »nT Ti% »w Hr% I 

?rrnr«:—( ) <ir »w tt% i 

®d^f I—rfli I 

Mathura — (lA>oks reflectively )—Ah 1 the feet are turned around ; 
and the temple hasn’t any idol. (Refiecting\ That rogue of a gambler 
has gone into the temple with his feet turned around ! 
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Gambler—Let’i follow him. 

Mathura —All right. [They enter the temple, look about and make 
signs to each other) 

Gambler —What ! a wooden image ! 

Mathura —By no means 1 By no means ! It’s stone, [He shakes 
it in a variety of ways, then makes signs.) Well, let be ; come, let’s 
have a game. [They indulge in a variety of gambling.) 

Samvdhaka—[Striving toith all his might to repress the gambling 
fever, aside) I know I shall not play, for it would be as well to 
leap down from the summit of Mcru as to gamble. And yet the 
rattle of dice charms the mind as the Koil’s song. 

Gambler —My turn ! my turn ! 

Mathura —No, no 1 It’s my turn ! mine ! 

Sarhvahaka—[Coming up quickly from another side). Isn’t it my 
turn ? 

Gambler —We have got our man. 

—3r f ^*1 I 

t ( ) St? ^ I it 1 

i st?fir it »t55Ti gaj i 

I I 

—( JWr?? ) STW St;j gtr gfei 

gi I 

srf% ) ST? gir fqr g% t 

—g? I 

ttTst# I 

ttrg?:—«TST^ H ??Tg^'roi | I 

rsssn i fi! tUBTf sit i 

sit H? I Tifft sr^ i 

Sathvdhaka —Where can 1 get the money to pay him 7 

Mathura—S^io\\ then, you must give surety. 

Sarhvahaka —I have an idea. [Taking the Gambler's hand) I 
will give you half. Forgive me the other half. 

Gambler-—PA\ right. 

Sarhvahaka — [Going to Mathura)—So I give you surety for a 
half. You might forgive /ne the other half. 

Mathura —Very well. I see nothing wrong in that. 

(S 
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Samzdhaka — {Aloud) So, sir, you consider half of it paid ? 

Mathura —Yes. 

Sathvdhaka (T o the Gambler) —And you forgave me a half ? 

Gambler —Yes. 

Samvdhaka —Then I think 1 will be going. 

Mathura- me my ten gold-pieces. Where are you going? 

Samvdhaka--\.aQ\i at this, gentlemen, look at this ! I just gave 
surety to one of them for a half, and the other forgave me a half. 
■And yet he is dunning me, poor helpless me ! 

jTTig?:—arts •K® fir I 

^ arfirar: i *rf^ natfft 

I 

^ 2r?rtifir I 

JTt^:—(imra ) tfWf t 

( 'rtgjir •jrfilw «arTf^rT?sfiTg wrr ^ifir i 

rrrifdsfiwff fitqu THfit I I ) 

Mathura—Oh, oh, you filthy strumpet’s bastard ! But I will 
pay you for this. 

Darduraka—You dolt! I was walking along the street, and you 
struck me. Strike me to.morrow in court and I will make you see 
a few things. 

Mathura —Yes, I’ll see. 

Darduraka —How will you see ? 

Mathura — {Staring with wide open eyes) I’ll see like this ! 

[ [Jarduraka throws dust in Mathura’s eyes, and signals to the 
masseur to flee. Mathura shuts his eyes and Jails down. The masseur 
makes his escape. ] 

—^*rrorf i «rrofi^ jtq iTroK»r?5% i 
wiinHitr tr?T?a^tinT<r srtr^ 5R3r i fit p ^w r r q} 

5iP3tSTT I 

str^:—( sri^ ) nfiwrirvrnfM i rfir | ( 

I) 

qwTPW-—( ^ I HI arrsT^T srsarsir i stssni 

»tmT?i|vr ^5011 HI firsxl 3>«H atigfj «niTWT | ( sirqt5^«rT i) 

olT?sioi i »r i 

nw Hflfti sn^isin^ flt?^» nr i atw *flm mv • 

( trfi’RiH^ I) 
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The Slave Vardhamdnaka —There now, I have brought the 
cushions. Radanika, tell mistress Vasantasena that the cart is 
ready and waiting for her. Let her get in and drive to the old garden 
Puspakarandaka. 

Aryaka {Listening) —Ah, it is a courtesan’s cart and is going out 
of the town. Good, I will climb in. {He approaches slowly.) 

Vardhamdnaka {Listening)—Ah, the jingling of anklets ! So my 
mistress is come. Mistress, these bullocks are skittish with nose- 
string. Do please climb in at the back. {Aryaka does so.) 

Vardhamdnaka —The sound of the anklets that tinkle with each 
step has ceased ; and the cart is heavy. I am sure the lady must 
have got in. So 1 will drive on. Get along, bullocks, get along. 
{He drives forward.) 

Consider the following situation in Act VIII. 

ftrz:—( 

ftftrewwT ft ii 

( I I 

) <n »T<nri?r | 

ft ?:—^ !T J SR?^&!TT fPt ir^ WfW:l 

—'Tft I *OT fft »^9tr <Ri^ I 

ft?:— 

ftz:--( ftfiijctm ) Jift trlr ?5T«f i 

mift rTTtttfW I ( fttra: ) 

53:^1 

trft^T vrftsT fstgffe 95%ft i m >7?^ TOotrftftrs 

I I) wri:, 

fiRT.—sft t I rRgrft I ( ^ fSpBfiPrT: I ) 

Vita: —(7’o Atmif//) Vasantasena is too proud to own her love 
for this imbecile, in my presence. I should leave her here with 
him alone ; for the joys of love can be tasted only in the secrecy of 
solitude. (^/oM<f) Very well, I am going. 

Vasantasena :—{Seizing his cloak) Didn’t I throw myself upon 
your protection ? 

Vita : —Fear nothing, Vasantasena. Now, bastard, Vasantasena 
is a pledge entrusted to you. 

Samsthdnaka : —All riglit, I will attend to her all right 1 

8 
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Vita : —Upon your honour. 

Samsthdnaka : —Yes, upon my honour. 

Fito (Mowing aNo, the wretch might kill her as soon 
as I have gone. I will hide myself for a moment and see what he 
intends to do. {Stands apart.) 

Samsthdnaka —Good ! I’ll murder her. But no, this deceitful 
rogue of a Brahmin, this old fox, might conceal himself and might 
play me a trick, like the jackal he is. So 1 must trick him in this 
way. {He gathers flowers and adorns himself )'Va?,mtSLStm, my little 
girl, my love, come. 

Vita : —Ah, he has turned lover. Good, I am content ; I will 
go. {Exit.) 

Here is another. 

I <n l 

I 

?Tgf—( ) (ft i 

55 or jpr I ?m sraFgfnj?! I () qst 5m 

'*9 

I («T5R!5PT I q^l 5^ooi^%aTTq »?q 
ftrfg^ »Trf^ an nr q^ it ^oirf^ 1 ( 

I STtarr qq itfo^ar arwni^r wirf^ 1 

1 5^00101 it 1 

) q^ ??q i 

(?T^v?n) arq q^ for?^ 5^001 

I HT 3 tfq 01 qf%3TraTtr grr fqfj qrq 1 

'giosTcs^ (¥foirfq 1 or ccrsqfq 1 

All : —You murdered her, not the noble Carudatta. 

Sanisthdnaka : —Who dares say that ? 

All:—{Pointing to the servant) This w'orthy man. 

Samsthdnaka: — {Terrified, to himself) Merciful heavens! Why 
didn’t I chain up this slave Sthavaraka more securely ? Why, he 
was a witness of my crime. {Reflecting) Well, I will do it this way. 
{Aloud) It is a lie, gentlemen. I caught the slave stealing gold, 
and I beat him, struck him, and chained him up. So he hates 
me. Who would believe that he is telling the truth ? ( Aside 
to Sthavaraka, offering a bracelet, coaxingly ) Here, my son, 
Sthavaraka, my slave, take this and say something different. 
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Sthdvaraka: —if) Look, sirs, look, he is trying to bribe 
roe with gold ! 

Samsthdnaka :—{Snatching the bracelet) That is the very gold for 
the theft whereof I had put him in chains. {Angrily) Yes, Candalas, 
I put him in charge of my gold-chest, and when he stole gold, I 
struck him and beat him. If you don’t believe it, just look at 
his back. 

Candalas :— {Seeing) Yes, quite true. And when a servant is 
branded that way, no wonder he tells lies. 

Here are a number of scenes which weave the same pattern. 
As already remarked the word ^ has to be understood in a very 
comprehensive sense as meaning a series of acts including even 
mental acts, though in some of the scenes, the word can be inter¬ 
preted in the narrow sense of physical acts. In every one of them 
there is cunning and cleverness (); there is nothing extra¬ 
vagant () and consequently the whole scene produces the 
impression of probability (). 

It will be seen that this Arthaguna Slesa is no other than a 
peculiarity of plot-construction; it is a definite pattern, and its 
repetition in Sudraka’s play is so frequent and so obvious as to 
justify Vamana’s remark that it is an outstanding characteristic of 
SQdraka’s plays. 

One more point before I conclude. In regard to the meaning 
of the word —sequence of actions—it is possible that they refer 
to the same agent () or different agents (). Whether 
this distinction was intended by Vamana or not is not clear, 
although in the verse cited in illustration or 

appears to be prominent. Even if this limitation of were 

insisted on, it will be found that many of the dramatic situations 
given above will yet reveal the essential features of this quality of 
Slesa; only the various acts of one and the same individual will 
be interposed by the acts of other individuals, since we are dealing 
here with drama in which dialogue and, therefore, an intermixture 
of acts of various individuals, is the essential source of expression. 



The Anumiti-nirupanam of Ramanarayapa 

By 

G. V. Devasthali, Nasik 

Going through the Jata Sankara Collection of MSS. deposited 
at present in our College library I canae across a curious little work 
named the Anumiti-nirupanam—z small work by Ramanarayana who 
has therein tried to give an exposition of the Anumiti (one of the 
four pramanas) and also of the fallacies or the hetvabhasah. This 
little work attracted my attention by the close resemblance it bears 
TO the corresponding sections of the Tarka-samgrahaoi Annambhatta. 

Little has as yet been said about Ramanarayana, the author of 
the work under notice ; and yet looking up in Aufrecht’s Catalogus 
Catalogorum I was surprised to find more than half a dozen works 
ascribed to him. Inspite of this pretty large number of works to 
his credit, this Ramanarayana has failed to cut a notable figure partly 
because the majority of his works are mere commentaries on famous 
works already commented upon by writers of great fame ; and also 
partly because the two or three independent works he has composed 
are neither very original nor very erudite. And yet the work under 
notice has a peculiar interest for us on account of its close resem¬ 
blance to the Tarka-sathgraha and its utility in adding to evidence 
in favour of an earlier date being assigned to Annambhatta. 

To begin with the works of our author, we find that he has 
written commentaries on five different works. The Tatparya- 
bodhint, his commentary on the Pancadasi of Vidyaranya has been 
noticed by von Richard Garbe in his Tubingen Catalogue (1865-1899) 
under No. 95. He is also said to have commented on the Vijndna- 
naukd, a small work on the Vedanta philosophy ascribed to Sankara- 
carya. We have in the Jata Sankara collection of MSS. in our 
College library a MS. of this commentary together with the text 
which, however, does not give the name of the commentator. 
Aufrecht has also credited him with a commentary on the 
BhagavadgUd. Besides these there is also another commentary on 
the Rdsa-Pancddhydyi of the Bhdgavata Pur ana composed by 
one Ramanarayapa who is very probably to be identified with 
the author of of the work under notice. MSS. of this last men¬ 
tioned commentary have been noticed by Prof. Velankar in his 
Catalogue of the Sk. & Pr. MSS. in the B. B. R. A. Society under 
Nos. 943-44. One more MS. of the same will also be found in 
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the Bhadkamkar Memorial Collection of MSS. now deposited in 
the University Library, Bombay. 

Important for our purpose, however, are our author’s commen¬ 
taries on the Tarka-samgraha of Annambhatta and on the Tattvanu- 
samdhdna, a Vedantic work composed by Mahadevananda-Sarasvati. 
The date of Annambhatta has not as yet been fixed and the dates to 
which he is referred by different scholars vary between 1600 and 
1700 A.D.^ The date of the second of the above mentioned writers 
is, however, fixed by the fact that he wrote his commentary on 
the Visnu-sahasra-ndma in 1694 a. d. The earliest date, therefore, 
to which we can refer Ramanarayana, who has commented on 
Mahadeva’s work, cannot be earlier than the closing years of the 
seventeenth century or the beginning of the eighteenth century A.D. 

As for the terminus ad quod of our author, the only means we 
have at present to fix it with tolerable certainty is a MS. of his 
work on metres, called the Chandomdld, which is dated Sainvat 1894 
and is deposited in the University Library, Bombay. Taking both 
these limits into consideration one may say that Ramanarayapa must 
have flourished in the latter half of the eighteenth century a.d. 

Now coming to the work under notice we find that it is almost 
an ad verbatim copy of the corresponding portion of the Tarka-sam¬ 
graha with slight changes here and there and a few additions by way 
of simplification. The only noteworthy innovation introduced by 
our author lies in the examples which he has taken from the Vedanta 
system setting aside the original ones given by Annambhatta. Such 
wholesale incorporation of the work of one writer by another into 
his own can easily warrant us in postulating a period of more than a 
century as separating the two and in the case under consideration 

1. Dr, Belvalkar assigns him ‘to the early decades of the seventeenth 
century.’ Ct. Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 50, para 33. According to Prof. 
A, B, Gajendraoadkar and Prin. Karmarkar he could not have lived later than 
1700 A.D. and earlier than the first quarter of the seventeenth century A.D. Cf. Their 
edition of the Tarka-samgraha, Intr. p. ii. Mr.' Bodas places him between 1625 
and 1700 a.d. Dr. Wjnternitz notes Mr. Bodas’ view and remarks that he must 
be older since a MS. of the Tarkasarhgraha is dated 1585. But the Doctor had not 
formed any definite opinion in this connection as is apparent from his remark, 
"Seine Zeit ist unsicher.’’ (Cf. Geschichte der Indisehen Litteratur, Dritter Band, 
p. 477 and n. 1). 

2. Students of Indian Medical Literature may easily be reminded of a simi¬ 
lar phenomenon in the CiAttmtaromntgraha (also known by the name of Cikitsa- 
mahdrifava) of Vangasena, the son of Gadadhara. This Vahgasena is said to 
have composed his work in the 11th or the 12th century after Christ; while the 
Rugsiiniicaya (which is incorporated by 'Vangasena) is said to have been written 
by Msdhavakara in the 8th or the 9th century a.d. (Cf. Winternitz, Geschichte, 
III, p. 550). 
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this period will have to be still longer when it is borne in mind that 
the two authors involved here are Annambhatta, a southerner and 
Ramanarayana, who is certainly a northerner. Taking into consider¬ 
ation the probable date of our author arrived at above and also bear¬ 
ing in mind his relation with Annambhatta as brought to light by the 
work under notice one may be justified in assigning Annambhatta to 
the latter half of the sixteenth century approximately. This con¬ 
clusion regarding the date of Annambhatta is also borne out by the 
fact that one of the MSS. of his Tarka-sarhgraha (noticed by A. 
Venis in a bibliographical note to his edition of the Laksa^avali) is 
dated 1585 a.d. and finds further corroboration in the fact that in 
his commentary on the Brahma-Sutra Annambhatta quotes from and 
refers to Nrsirhhasrama, who wrote two of his works in 1547 and 
1558 respectively but makes no mention of the voluminous writer 
of the closing years of the sixteenth century, I mean, Appayya 
Diksita or his highly esteemed Parimala, a commentary on the 
Kalpataru which, of course, he has referred to and cited more 
fhan once. 

One more curious circumstance about this work is the promi¬ 
nent use of the Vedanta doctrines by way of illustrations of the 
various definitions which form its central theme. But these illustra¬ 
tions far out-weigh the central matter with the result that the reader 
is led to class it among works on the Vedanta (as Peterson has 
actually done it in his Ulwar Cat. No. 488, Extra. No. 122.) 

As for personal account, our author supplies us with only few 
details about himself in his Chandomdld or Vanamdlukirti-chando- 
mdld. Raja Sucetarama was the name of his father and those of his 
preceptors were Ramasirhha, Harinatha and Sadasukha. The title 
oi'Visi^uddsydpanna ov ‘Visxiusakhydpanna which he applies to 
himself in the colophons shows that he was a staunch devotee of 
Visnu. We have also seen that he composed more than half a 
dozen works which have all been already noted above but for a 
small Vedantic pamphlet ( probably of the defensive type) named 
Ka^takoddhdra, noticed by A. V. Kathavate in his Report, 18-19 
1895*, No. 754. 

3. For these dates I am indebted to my friend Mr. P. K. Gode, m.a., 
Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, who also informs me 
that according to the evidence collected by him Annambhatta can be assigned to 
a period between 1530 and 1565 a.d., which would make him a contemporary of 
king Ramaraj of Vijayanagara (1S42-1S6S a.d.). 
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f«qTmr fg g ^ 9i i 

*wl 5?^ It 1 II 

5^ siw fftjTm I 

^r^v^r^jrjftrricT ii ? ii 

sRfJrfatPTTOgwr^ I qTrJT^i5r?*r 9r^?RHfiTf?r: | ?n«T«^rf&f%%w«ir- 

vjinfRiTW PRmift: 1 ^nrr 9t5T*i i 

«rirr^^ *r*Tr srnf^ ^^rrt^r^r^^fsrnirl wnfif; I ^*Tr 

n?T «TUr ^^STRft II ^ II 

aigwm fl'f^*!. I f<T?r^ i r»4 i ?Tnrf^ i wi 

‘ 5rr^JTM s® ’ ( ^. ^. ^, 1, 1 ), ‘ sirjfs^i wlrfk sjnTRrrj^ ’ (1. 

\, ^ ’!I?T ?T9«iyrsTT5!'^^f# H®«^fJTf3 fsrf^ 

awnwf^r f®|7Rr ^ c^t 5«rrw 

‘ «T?r ?i?f sr®?^’ ?% 13?(5T5^T ‘ 

w^rnn^rr ’ ayragwr?^ i ar^jif^ fe3PT?m^: i rTW? ‘ 

5t««mr?»ir ’ 5Ti^3^fa^T5nfi% i ^f<Tr ^ 

wnTe f%fk?«T *?TrrR ‘ C5«i ’ ffh | 

‘ sir^ feipnnr^i^gwm^ i 

‘ Ore^rr ’ jffrr syrsrtTgfirf^'TH^'nj^ i ?i^rRT ii « ii 

fT«r ji®?#, t?*R3rs! 

f^srrg jfi'irRTg <mr^®r^ra4 snpj^ hft <uwr3*fH»i, i «r®T af^mimr 
«i®rfflg: I i ?ffT ht *i®ifW b® i 

BBT I !R»nq[^ fTBt II BBT B {%»m Tb® i i bw^ g^B 

?mf>BWTT BBT ^BfffBBTi 1 BBT I BWr?r BBT I ST%B BfB<Trf^BT%J®- 
^«ft5«TTf»TSTt B®?B iBfBtBTTB B bOtB®^ II 'f II 

JTf^r^Tl,^rg^oft7BBfBBBBfBf^ BT8IBBBT: I <?$ BTVBTBT^ JTf^T I 
Blf^firg ^gsBIB^ Brv:BB[.l BTVBSBFBfwiTBTBB I SBlffTBiroi^BW 

B'BTfHJpg^T^TOm I IbI: q$ ?Br?q5 BBBB: I Br«TfBBh®l fsTBBBTJ. I 
‘ J|??TBTmT B®Tft«T; ’, ‘ (bb fB«-BT ’ ^ b(H 5TT I ‘ ?Tf^TB^WBTTl’, 

' rjBTBTB;’ ffrr I5:1 ‘ bb bb B®rfBB bbt b® ’, ‘ bb^ 

C5B BBfsBfcBT BBT ^BJrfBBB, ’ ?fB I ‘ BBT BTB^ ’ ^fgBBB: I 

‘ B^rrBBT ’ ^B (bbbb^ II ^ II 

^BrBf3fB(BBTIB^|fiTTBlf^J?B?T*T^r ^.B qB«>IB, • BWr%JjKT^rB®fs- 
^BTBBt. II « II 

4. This text of the I*'B is based on the only MS. that was 

available to me from the BBT^T^T^ collection of MSS. in the library of the 
H. P. T, College, Nasik. 
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I aT» q r q« n fi t >ft , ^wwTnrf*r, %wwrffftr«F n i 
^ I ?TVT BTUlfiTOd ?T^■^ 

f;T«»n«% I ‘ ?Tf^^*TF^ a^; irirrfirti a?» ’, ‘ 

a^fijTWTT »Tm WTjrftrM^’ i ‘ «nf qfjga^TT^^VTqawr 

^rfij^rsT^crjqT^Twt qqr qzr^ ’, ‘ a?r f*T«inqnTTqam f^q?qT»n^ 
qqTfjrfa ’ ii ^ « 

srFqqqnsdqrfR# %q^T*qf«r I qqr ‘ surwifM^^fTwr^ af^- 
’ i ^ a®r«q(aftnifl^r^aaffl««Tqi?i»Tqq\wWa^- 
«nfaa!fia fir>»*q at^taTJJRJff gaq^am^qfaft^Fmrrsp^Tac a%wanrRhT- 

qns^ II ’K II 

^qfa^^mqiqrfro i am ‘ anmt aT^rr^a: ^ ?tw 

»fqr«T?arf?(, ^ma: ^raTaam^aia^, a ?a r a»^»^ a; a?ai>anavara; i aa:; 
afiranatas^ a ^fa aa. ?i^arsaT«i, HaHraim, a a wrfa 

aar i a aar araa^ I a^ara aar ’ i wi ‘ aa^ ^rtarsarsa,- 

wakara^, a??mraT^ aa; awr^afaja aaava^^^aH. ’ffa^aaiarfsa^fai i 
arrma: asiaata,, af^aaa ^^afaa aaaamraTa i aai ‘ |h a armiJaa:, 
varfa^ara: i an. a^araaaa a^ sjawarfa a aar %a»an. i a aar 
fis >3 5iTai?aa^a i a^m aar a?ar»ra1sa^a i ’ war«aiara»aTfaafr^ i 
wir^a?^ a^a a^irara, apa^saw atanrt-aataratara, in » ii 
af^^aTOTvaam ajir: i aar a^rrtaw^ aT'i*t afanrwr, fa«.ar?^ 
arafyan • far»raHr«aara: aasjr: i aar airrra«a% arv^-^ aip, fawm% 
arv:^ ^ajrfaan i {af?iaai«naraaia: fiiaw: i aai ga^ ngrx^^ art^ 

faag, fa»-ar?% »Trv% a^r ii n ii 

asaraaafaanafjrfaa^ff^aif^iar: aa ^rartarai: i a^afaarits- 
I a fafaa: I aTva^arararaurgaafrft^^ra; i aa aT^rraraa^ffa: 
araraais^fsaai: i aar ‘ a?aar?ar a?rr(aar a^grara azaa, ’ i aar^gra 
a^araraafa a^i^afa aa% i aar a ‘ faa ara araraaraaraararara; 
arraan. ’ I aa aeararataarg aa^arjrc^it'jafa ararr^^ aa^ i ataa«ii- 
faasit^arfa: a^ftaataraa: i aar aufaw: «p<par^ iftaJirar^’ i aa 
«!|?a atw?j«a a aa^ara a^rf^ra aarfaaaa: aa^r^ aw^awraaat faavr^ 
«ap|a; aaffa: 1 aar a‘ arafna a«a sara^rf^^aararaTa.’• 
'atafrf^-a^aa»a aaaaarvaraa atraa: aa^rn arafararaaa: wrarfa- 
faa^rta sar^a: q^raffa: i aaaa^afa^^i^^ftarsgaa^Tfl i aar ‘ a^ 
q^araara q^ra^arn ’ I aa a^ q«ti?ai^^5afa>qgaafaarer»nraTa: ii J q ii 
aa aa Igara aa arvarara ?<a a^atv^a«ara1 i aar 

‘ 5fratarr aufaa:. afvq?Ta?^^aTn' i aa af«fqaa^[ ^a?# ] a^faw- 
arararaaqwf «aTfa ait^garaqrai^^ airfoi aagg i aar ‘ atafipa 
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^ i witfwr ^rrisir^^r 

i?wrw«nlH «n5f^ ii i ^ « 

?Tr«n*n^t>3^ nwfai^: i *im ‘ift^ 

’ I “3ft^'r «i5iffiwr: sr«nrfir’ «T«n ^ 

‘armfcv ?T?w«Jft5mwft«5rT? ?^ji^’i “ 5nnff« firwJT m- 

” iM« II 

arf^TtJCfwfsr'^: I sirwirr^g;:, i 

3Tr«r«(tf^: I «T»ir ‘ wm?T'‘Tmi ^rsswi sTfiftiw: ’ i 

‘ T?»Ttoi^ 5jJT?^rrr a^R»vr<pfwi?i, <T2rf*vT^fP3^ i ’ ‘ 

rnrqrrftoTm^r?^ i ’ ‘ STm^sirm wrgnaf^Tf ^rg- 

nn^Ejgi ’ «t?r ^^rw«r: wf^st?T5»rf^f^r3gjTrsRn.jjnjairjjifl7f3^n?JT- 

gaftf^JT: ?T^«TriR^f$ srg^«m*?^t3ftre:: ii I'a ii 

<T^» «Tq^m*n ^g: i *t»it ‘ wmiHl siirfimi: sttw^ 

^i2Tfgfg’ I sir?iT?*Tsit sTt^rr^w^^ sp^rsiimi^Rrrg 

??i»TTS!inidsg*n5n!ig%?fH?:: i ^ '(%« 35if?i aTTf;»*rg’ i 

aT?f f^»a%Tg [ f«r ] l^^rfwg;: in ^ ii 

Igs^rr^^rftr^; i efn mvisnsmT^ trirf^: i 

?T^5i fsT»iitJT m«r5?rrT^^ I stt^r ^g: i jTjfa fsralr- 

«Tt?r^iTrs^?^ ^TtiiHrs^inT^^^ i «»»Tr ‘ jTmrOTRt *r5ifi=i«r: 

3TfsT9if^ng(ii^^^ ^rztfg^ ’ i ^ ‘ f^r^a 'rrmu wg aratfHviT^ (fn ?)- 

3nf»T^g ’ I i ^ sizi^^ aiijifww 

?T3t ^ «RJ?TsJf|T% 33 33 3 3®f&I 3^ ^f3 HT^^- 

y3 l 3* ^ 3 g. I 38(1^^ <TW*mrfsr^5Ml’3gnj3t3S3lf3W^( f?? ? )^S':3f3t% 
f3T3 3 3Rcftf3 3r33T53Tq^3g I *^3 ?fr;3«3r>Tspf% frfw ^rvRTs^rq^^tg- 
ft33 3>Ttf3: I ?n3lf3^t3f3?3f3?tTg'33^3nif33T3( ? )5|5?3 3 

53r3?3rftT3:g in » ii 

3^3 irft: 3TV3r3r3: smrmrf^'^’n f^fWa; 3 ?gflff33: i 33r 33 !!^ 
Hiir?3»l33l3^rf5r |33f3?33l3^l3 S?g3I3T3I3lf3 1 ‘ 333I3TT 331 ’ 

(f. 3. -A, 1'^ ), ‘5T3 (?. 1, », lo), ‘3'33r3’ 

(si. 3. ^, ^, « ), ‘ 3<3Jr3 f3^3 33.’, ‘ gf^Tfi 3?T 33f3 ’ 

( g. 3. 3r. 'A ), ‘ 3r3fis3'is% ^sr ’( f. 3. ?.,>», ), ‘ wfiss^giwg ’ 

(f. 3. a, ^ ), ‘ 3Rrf»3 f^3 ’ (f. 3. V, V, 1<A; V, n ) 
^3rf33f^f3: I ‘ 3f3P3r g3r%3 ’ ( W. 3i. ? O, o ), 

‘ ftai*r338H^ «33R3T33fes333Tg I 
33 3qat 13*33 3?3 3®T!f3?33.1 
33 3313 33(3TT g?: ^Tg33?33T II ’ 

^3Tf3?^f3« 3rf33Tf3 in C II 

^«lif^333r338fi333RT33f3?^g 3gf3f3fsrP3'»m, 33133, II 
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Bharcu and Avantivarman 

By 

S. K. Dikshit, Calcutta 

Kadambart, Intro, stanza 4th. 

It has been a matter of considerable speculation among scholars 
as to who this person, described in such glowing terms in the 
KMambarl, was, and in what relation he really stood to Bana. It is 
also not very clear from this verse who the Maukharis “with 
the (imperial) crowns (on their heads)” were, as also why 
feudatory kings should pay the humblest obeisance to this man. 
whose correct name itself is as enigmatical as any of the questions 
connected with him. There is also an amount of confusion regard¬ 
ing the poems that are to be attributed to him, even though they 
are not many. 

I shall here briefly refer to some important editions only of 
the Kadambarl, in connection with his name. Prof. M. R. Kale 
adopts in his text the reading ‘ Bharvoh though he is aware of the 
variant readings ‘ Bhatsoh ’ and ‘ Bhartsoh ’ given by Bhanucandra.^) 
He regards U as the name of Bana’s preceptor, though in the case 
of the reading ‘ he offers an alternative explanation that 

it may stand for ‘pitroh ’. Prof. Peter Peterson also adopts the 
reading ‘ Bharvoh ’ after the commentators Sivarama and Mahadeva, 
though he refers to'other readings including that of ‘ pitroh’ of 
Sudhakara. Mahadeva equates ‘Bharvoh’ with Hari and Hara, 
taking it a dual. Prof. Peterson, following Dr. Kern, approves of 
this explanation.’ “But”, Prof. K.ane urges, “this does not 
seem proper. If Bharcu refers to Hari and Hara as the quotation 
cited by Peterson shows, then there is repetition...Besides the word 
shows that a single person is intended.” He 
adds, “ It appears to us that whatever the name may be, the poet 
bows to the feet of his Guru.”* This paper is little more than a 
vindication of his views. 

Prof. Kane quotes two commentaries in support of his con¬ 
tention that Bana here pays respects to his preceptor, whose name 

1. Parab’s ed., revised, p. 3, (1932). 

2. Peterson’s ed., pt. i, p. i. (1900). 

3. P. V. K.\ne’s ed., Purvabhaga, pt. i, notes, pp. 3 4. (1913). The first three 
verses of the fCddamian, in praise of Brahma, Siva and Visnu respectively, are 
quoted in a grant of Maharanaka Kumarapaladeva {I. A. XVII. 230), but the 
fourth is not. This makes it probable that it does not refer to any god at all. 

K.V. 11 1 
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is however differently given in them/ the one in prose giving it as 
* Bhartsu and the other (which is in verse) as ‘ Bharchu Prof. 
Kane seems to doubt the latter reading, as he puts a query after it. 
That reading seems, however, to be supported by another com¬ 
mentator Balakrsna, who says that Bharcu (wrongly spelt as 
Marccu in Peterson’s edition) was ‘ a preceptor of the author ’. 

Ksemendra quotes this verse in his Suvrtti-tilaka,® where he 
gives the reading ‘ Bharcoh', which is adopted in Madanmohan 
Sarma’s Calcutta edition. 

Vallabhadeva’s Subhdsitdvali attributes the authorship of the 
following three stanzas to ‘ Bhascti ’ :— 

(1) ‘ ^ fRqr?rf7 irroir^gaf?cT i 

^ ii ’ 

( 2 ) ‘ 

^ qsptRT n ’ 

(3) ‘ sTrfmstR ^grEfsi^istR i 

Ip=3?RT srfR II ’ 

“ Aufrecht writes the name Bharcu which as already shown 
is the reading adopted by no less than two commentators. The 
last of the above-quoted verses is attributed to Bhutcu in the 
Suktimuktdvall of Jalhana,^ and to Bharvu in the §drngadhara- 
paddhati.^ The latter work“ attributes another verse to Bharcu : 

(4) ‘ RjTJT TR^rHiR -i 

^^ 31 % ff tTfrftfffcr h ’ 

The Saduktikarndmrta attributes to Bharvu still another verse, 
which is also found in the Subhdsitdvali where, however, the name 
of its author is not mentioned : 

4. Op. cit. Appendix i. 

5. Kavyamala series, Guccha No 2, p. 29 ff. 

6. B. S. S., Vol., XXXI. p. 78. 

7. G. O. S. No. LXXXII. p. 235. 

8. B. S. S No. XXXVII, Vol. I. p. 598 ; St. 3 32. 

9. Ibid, Vol. I. p. 40, st. 252. The following verse in the Srngdra-prakdsa 

of Bhoja (XI) refers to Bharcu possibly as being dishonoured as a ghost during 
his life-time ; the meaning of this passage is, however, not very certain, especially 
in view of the phrase used with reference to Sahasamka Candra- 

Gupta II of the Gupta dynasty ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Bm€l I 

Sr^FrTsqftlTrT TJf^lfff^: 
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(5) mjfhir& 

*T^r ?T*Tf5wT7lt | 

<r*T»T^rsm 

The second of the above-quoted verses of Bharcu, beginning 
with is attributed in the Aucitya-vicdracarca of 

Ksemendra to one Rajaputra Muktapida, who as Messrs. Durga- 
PRASAD and Parab point out, is probably identical with king 
Lalitaditya of Kasmira. We are, however, unable to agree with 
these learned editors in their view' that "Bhascu (of the Subhd- 
xitdvali) might be a name of Muktapida himself, used in the 
childhood.”'" 

Jalhana’s Suktimuktdvali quotes a stanza from Rajasekhara, 
which refers to one Bharcu (v. 1. Carcu), whose poetry, Avanti 
‘‘the chief of Maukharis ” is said to have adored, as did ‘ Bana 
the disciple ’ (of Bharcu), in an introductory verse to the Kddam- 
harl. The stanza from Rajasekhara is very clear though it is a 
little mis-intcrpreted by the learned editor Embar Krisunama- 
CHAriar“ when he thinks of the possibility of an ‘Avanti Kavya’; 
it runs as follows :— 

spfV: it 

We know it very well that this Avanti, ‘ the chief of the 
Maukharis ’ cannot he anybody else but Avantivarman, the 
Maukhari sovereign of Kanauj, whom we know' from the IIarsa~ 
carita, as the father of Grahavarman and the father-in-law of 
Harsavardhana’s sister RajyasrI.*’ Chronologically there is nothing 
improbable in Bharcu being a contemporary of Avantivarman, as 
the disciple of the former was a contemporary of a brother of the 
daughter-in-law of the latter. Again, this stanza corroborated the 
commentary of Balakrsna. 

.Avantivarman, no doubt, succeeded Sarvavarman, as is clear 
not only from the evidence afforded by the Manjusrimulakalpa,^^ 
but ahso from the testimony of the coins. The dates, as read by 

to. KavyatnalS, Guccha No. 1, p. 129, foot-note. 

U. G. O. S. No. LXXXII. Intro, p. 47 ? |’ 

'reitp.44. 

12. Horsa-caritiim, Pah.mi’s ed., L'cehvaba 4th, p. 141 • 

•'fffSoircT'nT gw ^ 4M<r- 

( frjqsrfl) I ’■ 

1.1. K. P. J.vYAsw Ai.’s Imperial History India, n. 57 ; Manjusri-Text, p. 45. 
St. 630. 
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Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, on four of Sarvavarman’s coins are :— 
238, 259, 25x, and 58 ; while those on Avantivarman’s coins read, 
according to the same authority,^* as .-—260, 26x, 67, and 71. In 
many of these instances the sign at the hundreds’ digit was either 
omitted or lost. And if we accept these readings, there would be 
little reason to suppose that the dates in two digits refer, as Sir 
Richard Burn^^ opines, to “ the Maukhari era beginning from about 
500 or 499 A. d., when Arya Bhata composed his great astronomical 
work and exactly 3600 years of the Kaliyuga had elapsed.” The 
inscriptions on the Maukhari coins are an exact imitation of the 
legends found on the coins of the Guptas. We can, therefore, 
safely refer all these dates to the Gupta era, supposing, of course, 
that w'hen the century digit is lost, w'e have to add 200. Sarva- 
varman thus reigned approximately in 577 and 578 A.d., and was 
succeeded by Avantivarman, who reigned from c. 579 a.d. to at 
least c. 590 a.d. The latter limit of Avantivarman’s reign is 
indeterminable. 

Lastly, I may venture to suggest that the description in the 
Kadambari of the high respect shown to Bharcu by the imperial 
Maukharis, as also, of course, by their vassals, proves that that poet 
probably held the post of an Upadhyaya or a Kulaguru in Grahavar- 
man’s time, if not in the days of Avantivarman himself. From the 
readings, cited above it is perhaps clear that the real name of Bana’s 
preceptor was either Bharcu or Bharvu ; since the name Bhatsu or 
Bhartsu found in certain MSS. of the Kadambari is altogether un* 
known to any of the anthologies, while the name Bhascu found in the 
Subhdsitdvali is not confirmed by any of the manuscripts of the 
Kddambarl, The readings ‘ Bharcu ’ and ‘ Bharvu ’ are found both 
in the anthologies as well as in the MSS. of the Kadambari, 

But of the two readings ‘ Bharcoh ’ and ‘ Bharvoh ’ I am 
personally inclined to give preference to the former. It may be 
noted that Bana shows his fondness for alliteration in all the intro¬ 
ductory verses of the Kadambari and that in this verse ‘ Bharcoh ’ 
rather than ‘ Bharvoh ’ would suit the alliterative purpose more in 
connection with the words ‘Carandmbujadvayam and 'Krtdrcanam’. 
Another reason is that the anthologies and other works quoted 
above refer to ‘ Bharcu ’ more often than to ‘ Bharvu ’. 


14. I am giving these dates from an unnublished paper of Rao Bahadur 
Dikshit, to which Dr. Tbicathi refers in his History of Kanauj pp. 57-59. I have 
been fortunate to see the papers in the original, and can, therefore correct the 
readings on Avantivarman’s coins as reproduced in Dr, Thirathi’s work. 

15. Db. R. S. Tripathi’s History of Kattatij, p. .59. Cf. "I' wo Maukhari 
Scalings from Nalanda ‘ E. XXIV. 
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Bhasa and Kautalya 

fly 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. Madras 

I'here has been a lull lor some years past among the Indolo¬ 
gists in the matter of studies in Kautalya and Arthasdstra polity. 
It is, therefore, time to revive our studies in this direction now. 
A controversy has been in tlie field as to the date of Bhasa and that 
of Kautalya. It seems that a final word has been said with regard 
to the date of Kautalya. That he was a contemporary of Candra- 
gupta Maurya and that he wrote his treatise for the sake of this 
monarch, even the hardest of critics should admit. With regard 
to Bhasa, the date and even authorship of certain plays were 
questioned and the late Dr. Ganapati SAstri, the discoverer and 
editor of the plays, aptly met all the arguments put forward and 
concluded that Bhasa was a predecessor of Kautelya and the 
accredited author of all the plays including the Svapnavdsavadatta 
now attributed to him. 

In this short paper I propose to examine further material in 
support of the thesis so conclusively proved by the late lamented 
editor. The evidences adduced here are linguistic and historical. 
From the point of view of expressions and phrases used in both the 
works of Bhasa and Kautalya, we find a peculiar similarity of 
language. I do not propose to go into the use of the drsa words 
which are common to the works of both the authors. But I may 
give two or three instances of expressions conveying similar 
meanings in both the plays of Bhasa and the treatise of Kautalya. 
A favourite word with Bhasa is susampriya in the sense of winning 
manners. For example, in the Madhyamavydyoga, the character 
Dvidiya says : 

^ I 

II (si. 17) 

In the same sense Kautalya uses the expression susampriya and 
records it as one of the qualifications of a minister.‘ 

.Another expression conveying exactly the same meaning in 
Kautalya is madhyama. Let me cite the passage in question. In 
the Madhyamavydyoga, Bhimasena says : 

’a i 

rrwwlsf JTvqiT: l| si. 28. 


1. Bk. 1, 5. 


1 
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The Kautallya has one full section dealing with the position and 
functions of a madhyama.* In these cases the mahhyama is one who 
is capable of keeping under check the neutral kings on either side. 

Let us proceed to examine the application of a few more words. 
In the PratijMyaugandhardya^a, Rumanvan gives expression to 
the following:^ 

This is a significant passage where we find tw’o words in the 
Kautaliyan sense. One is asddhya.* The other is the application 
of the particle meaning ‘and’and not ‘alternative’, the 
usual use of the "word. 

Besides the similarity of language we have parallel ideas in the 
works of both authors. In the Madhyamavydyoga the dramatist 
puts the following into the mouth of Bhimasena 

II 

Here Bhasa says clearly that a Brahman was not to be punished 
with death penalty under any circumstances. It is significant that 
the Kautallya makes almost a similar statement 

stT^joi: I 

meaning that the Brahman must be immune from corporal punish¬ 
ment for any offence. 

It appears that Bhasa’s use of sannidhdtd is repeated by Kau- 
talya in his Arthaidstra. From Bhasa we find sannidhdtd devoted to 
keeping household accounts of the king’s income and expenditure.’’ 

i Bk. II. ch. 5 

Still more significant is the prayer of Sajjaleka in Cdrudatta to 
Kharapata.® 

I 

Kharapata, the celebrated author of Steyasdstra has been deified, to 
whom robbers send their prayers for success in their attempts at 
robbery. What we wish to point out is that in the Arthaidstra we 
find the term used in meting out punishments for a thief thus ;* 

swtot nsiRrfr 

Dr. Ganapati SAstri comments 

2. Bk. VII, 18. 3. Act III. 3. 4. Bk. I, 19. 

5. Verse 34. ft IV, 8. 7. PuHcardtram, I, 24, 

8. P. 75 (Trivandrum ed.) 9. Bk. IV, 8. 10. P. 153 (Trivandrum ed.) 
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Further the term karana can be cited as another instance where 
Kautalya is indebted to Bhasa. Karana is a technical term by which 
is meant a document. If we turn to the Pdncaratra, verse 32, we 
find the custom of how a document was presented after pouring 
water in one’s hand. 

if ^ *1 i 

Jrfiwfrmni.— ii Act—l 

The late Dr. Ganapati Sastri interprets kara^atn as sddhaka- 
tatnam.^^ This is of course Paniniyan in sense. While one agrees 
with this consiruction, still in the light of the Kautaliya, one feels 
that the term was intended to be a document of value. For does 
not the Arthasdstra say 

But the most unassailable rock of evidence to show that 
Kautelya was the borrower, and Bhasa his predecessor, is the 
following verse completely taken from Bhasa by the author of the 
Arthasdstra. Though the latter doe.s not acknowledge Bhasa by 
name, still he disowns his authorship to the ^lokas in question. 

ft ii Act. IV-3. 

I hesc lines are taken from the Pratijndyaugandhardyana. In 
the circumstances they occur, they quite fit in the place and it is not 
possible to demonstrate that Bhasa was also indebted to these ^lokas 
to a common source. In quoting the ilokas, Kautelya prefaces them 
by saying that war is a sacrifice and the sura meets with the same 
fruits as one who brings his sacrifice to a successful termination. 

On the eve of a war, Kauulya prescribes that the Purohita and 
other members of the Cabinet should instil into the minds of soldiers 
a fresh spirit and enthusiasm st) as to goad them on to discharge their 
duties boldly and fearlessly. He who fights loyally to the end 
attains the heaven destined to warriors and he who does not discharge 
his duties for the cause of his king and country falls into the hell. 
This is the sum and substance of the ^lokas which are said to stimu¬ 
late the soldiers to fight to the finish. 

If the foregoing pieces of evidence point to anything, it is that 
Bhasa was a predecessor of Kautalya, and the latter knew the 
existence of Bhasa’s plays and made use of them in the composition 
of his great treatise. 


11. See p. 27 of hik edition. 

12. Bk. Ill, 1. 
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Materials for the History of Gujrat 

OF 

The Pre-Valabhi Period 

Hy 

Prahlai> C. Divan)I, Bombay 

I. Can Gujrat claim to have its own history and if so, on 
what ground or grounds ? 

II. How it came to have its own provincial language- ? 

III. Why a line of demarcation has been drawn at the com¬ 
mencement of the Valahhi period ? 

IV. Work done so far and the materials on which it is based. 

V. Line of further research and the materials for it : 

(a) Materials for literary research ; 

(b) Materials for archaeological investigation and from 
where they can be secured. 

I. Can Gujrat claim to have its own history and if so, 
on what ground or grounds ? 

The province on the western coast of the Arabian Sea bounded, 
broadly speaking, on the north by Sindh and Rajputana, on the east 
by some of the states of Central India, prominent amongst which are 
those of Udeypur, Bahswada, Jabua, Dhar and Indore, and on the 
south by the British districts of West Khandesh, Nasik and Thana, 
which we now call Gujrat, is not a separate and compact political 
unit ruled over'.either by a British Indian officer or by an Indian 
prince. Its crescent-shaped north-eastern portion called Kaccha, 
which is even geographically separated from the main-land to its east 
by an arid desert called the Run of Kaccha and from the southern 
portion of the province by the Gulf of Kaccha, is under the sway of 
a Rajput prince, its kettle-shaped southern portion called Kathiawad, 
which is separated from Kaccha in the north as above-mentioned and 
from the main-land on the east by the Gulf of Khambhat but is 
connected with it at its north-eastern corner, is divided into several 
small and big Indian states, some of which are ruled over by Hindu 
and some by Mahamedan princes with variously curtailed sovereign 
powers, and its main-land too besides being mainly divided between 
the British Government and that of the Gaekwad of Baroda, comprises 
the several small and big Indian states which constitute the Gujrat 
States Agency. Nor is there an ethnological homogeneity in its po- 
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pulation, it having been formed of the groups which bad immigrated 
into it from the regions to the north, the south and particularly from 
beyond the sea on the west. Religiously too the people of Gujrat 
are not united, for there are amongst them Hindus, Musalmans, 
Parsees and Christians, not to speak of the other minor religious 
communities. Culture being to an appreciable extent connected with 
religion, there cannot be and there is not in fact even a cultural 
affinity between the different religious sections of the population.* 
It is true that by long association between those sections, the differ¬ 
ent kinds of culture traditionally handed down amongst them have 
acted and re-acted on one another and diluted to an appreciable 
extent the original culture of each religious community, with the 
result that neither the Hindus are the pure Aryans nor the Musalmans 
the pure Arabs or Turks or Mongols nor the Parsees the pure Zoroas- 
trians of Iran. Nevertheless the religious bias in the minds of the 
majority of each of the Hindus, Musalmans, Parsees and Christians 
is so strong that it has effectually prevented in Gujrat, as in the 
other provinces of India, a fusion of those divergent kinds of culture 
and the evolution of a distinct regional type. More recent events, 
the attempts on the one hand of the educated Musalmans to spread 
the Islamic culture amongst the converts to Islam throughout India, 
to compel them by legislation to observe the rules of Musalman law 
and to persuade them to adopt Urdu as their mother-tongue and the 
growing tendency, on the other, of the educated Hindus, Mahomed- 
ans and Parsees to look upon the Western modes of dress, living and 
manners as the hall-mark of cultural perfection, have been rendering 
the chances of such fusion and evolution more remote than they were 
a quarter of a century ago. 

2. Inspite of these disheartening circumstances however I find 
a ray of hope coming from one quarter and that is the bond of 
affinity existing between the different communal groups inhabiting 

1. The leaders of the Motlem League wish it to be recognised legislatively 
that there are in India tvio principal nations, of the Hindus and the Musalmans 
but that is not a correct estimate of the situation. A large majority of the preecnt- 
d.ty Musalmans is made up of converts or descendants of converts from the 
Hindus and the minority is composed of the descendants of foreign immigrants 
wlio had come from several countries to the north-west and the west of India such 
as Afghanistan, Iran, Arabia, Turkey, Syria, Mesopotamia and others. When, as 
in this case, two different cultural groups share adherence to a common geographi¬ 
cal unit, they cannot be called two distinct nations because nationhood implies 
loyalty to a single geographical unit. If adherence to a religion which had its 
origin in a foreign country, as is the case with the Musalmans, were the deter¬ 
mining factor of nationhood, the Parsees and the Christians and even the few 
Jews might each as well claim to constitute a separate nation. 
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this province as above-described, arising out of a common vehicle 
of thought and expression, a common conventional method of giving 
expression to one’s thoughts and emotions, either orally or in 
writing. A traveller, sojourning to Palanpur in the extreme north 
close to Rajputana, to Daman in the extreme south adjacent to the 
Konkan district of Thana, to Dwarka or Mahdvi in the extreme 
west very near the southern districts of Sindh or to Sirohi, Zalod or 
Chhota Udeypur bordering on Mewad, Jabua and Dhar States in the 
east will find one common language, Gujrati, spoken by the inhabi¬ 
tants of those places, to whatever religious denominations they 
belong; True, he may be confounded with local jargons and 
mannerisms but such local differences are to be found in the case of 
all languages and are confined only to the spoken word. Even there 
a process of levelling down to a common platform has set in since 
the method of teaching the language in public schools was commenc¬ 
ed nearly three-quarters of a century ago, with the result that we 
are no more called upon to decide whether the true Gujrati language 
is that which is used by the northerners or the southerners as our 
parents were called upon to do by the rival claims put forward by 
Dalpatram and Narmadashankar, the language of the cultured 
Gujratis being the same everywhere. This single bond of affinity 
is itself so strong that it easily acts as a charm and moves the finest 
chords of the heart of the person spoken to if he happens to have 
the same mother-tongue and makes of him a friend immediately in 
distant lands. 

II. How it came to have its own provincial language ? 

3, It is a problem requiring an intensive and extensive inves¬ 
tigation how the diverse ethnic types of inhabitants of this province 
came to have a common tongue. It would however extend the 
scope of this paper too far to go through all the lanes and by-lanes 
leading to that goal, step by step, in a strictly logical manner. Nor 
is it necessary for the purpose I have in view. The fact is there 
and its importance for us lies in this that inspite of the other divid¬ 
ing factors, it has succeeded in creating a feeling of brotherhood 
amongst the diverse sections of the population of this province and 
as the area and population thereof are larger than those of rriany of 
the independent states in Asia, Europe and America, it deserves, 
nay, it is entitled to have, its full history traced from the earliest 
times possible. 

4. Now, it is, I believe, fairly established that the terms 
“GujarSt” and “Gujarati”, as we now understand them, had not 
come into vogue earlier than at least the beginning of the 15th 
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century A.i>. when a separate Sultanate of Gujrat was founded by 
the first Mahoniedan king who ruled over it from Ahmedabad. Nor 
has any work composed in the modern Gujrati language prior to 
that time yet been discovered as far as I have been able to ascer¬ 
tain. However a language is not evolved by the effort of any one 
man or within a short space of time. It is the result not only of 
a slow but also of an organic and spontaneous growth amongst 
a group of persons. The modern Gujrati language, not in the form 
in which it was in use in the 19th and is in use in this century but 
in that in which we find it used by the poets of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, must therefore have been developed out of some other 
language akin to it. Asa matter of fact also it has been established 
by the efforts of an Italian scholar named Dr. Tessitori that the 
parent of the modern Gujrati was the “Western Rajasthani”, other¬ 
wise called “Old Gujarati” and that the said language was in use as 
well in North Gujrat and Kathiawad as in Malwa.’ We can support 
these statements historically, for the Solaiikis or the Western 
Calukyas and the Waghelas in whose times that language must have 
been current had been ruling over Malwa besides Gujrat and 
Kathiawad from the 11th to the 13th centuries. Jain works like the 
Mugdhdvabodha Auktikd* and Prthmcandracaritra* of the 14th cen¬ 
tury show that by that time the process of cleavage between Gujrat 
and Malwa had already set in and that the language of the latter 
had become gujraticised, so to say. 

III. a line of demarcation has been drawn at the 

V alabhi period. 

5. That “ Old Gujarati ” too could not have sprung up all at 
once. It has in fact been established that it has grown out of the 
Prakrt “Apabhrarhsa,”® a mixture of the Prakrts “Sauraseni” and 
“ Saurastri”, which was in use in the time of the Cavadas, the first 
of whom, Vanaraja, founded Anahilavadapattan, the capital of old 
Gujrat till about the end of the 13th century. Several works in that 
language and books on the grammar thereof composed by Jain 
scholars have already come to light.® It has further been ascertained 
that this province as it was then limited in the south had come to be 
latterly called “Gujrat” but was in the early mediaeval times called 
“ Gurjararastra ” or “ Gurjarade^a ” in Sanskrt and “ Gujjarattha ” 

2. Indian Antiquary Vol. XLIIl pp. 21 ff. 

3. Edited by H. H. Dhrcva on behalf of the Gujrat Vernacular Society, 
Ahmedabad. 

4. Caekwad’s Oriental Series No. XIII {P-acin Gurjara Kdvyasamgraha). 

5. Ettcy, Brit. Vol. X.—"GujarSti and RiijasthSnl Languages”, p. 980. 

6. Vide Prdcin Gurjara Kavyasamgraha, G. O. Series Vol. XIII. 
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in Prakrt because the Cavadas, Solahkis and Vaghelas belonged to 
the Gujjara tribe which had been sub-divided into various groups, 
each of which had acquired a distinctive name as in the case of the 
Yadavas who are distinguished as Bhojas, Bhimas, Satvatas, 
Andhakas, Vrsnis and so on. Further, before the foundation of 
Anahilavadapattan in 765 a. d. the provinces of Gujrat and Malwa 
had been divided between the rulers of three dynasties, one having 
its capital at Bhinnamal or Srimal on the northern border of Gujrat, 
the second at Nandipuri which has been identified with Nandod in 
the Rajpipla state and the third at Valabhipura in Kathiawad, which 
has been identified with Vala near Bhavnagar.” As to them it has 
been established that all of them were branches of the Gujjara tribe 
and that the said tribe had entered Gujrat through Majwa and Rajpu- 
tana on vanquishing the Maitrakas, a tribe of the White Huns headed 
by Mihirakula, son or successor of Toramana, who had broken up 
the Gupta empire. This tribe had succeeded in establishing the 
said three Gujjara kingdoms in the beginning of the 6th century 

A. D. I have selected the Valabhi dynasty thereout for drawing a 
line for the purpose of this paper because the history of Gujrat prior 
to that event is yet in a highly unsettled and unexplored state, 
because whereas it has been definitely ascertained that Bhattaraka, 
the general, had in a. d. 509 founded the Valabhi dynasty, the most 
powerful of the three dynasties, the dates of commencement of the 
other two dynasties are not definitely settled and because the history 
of Gujrat from the 6th century onw'ards has been reconstructed with 
a fair degree of certainty.* 

IV. Work done so far and the materials on which it is based 

6. Now, when I propose to draw attention to the task of the 
investigation of the history of the province prior to the 6th century, 
the most natural question to which 1 should furnish an answer is to 
what distance in time from that limit I wish the investigation to be 
carried backwards. My answer is that no date would be too distant 
for that purpose provided it can be fixed with certainty in accordance 
with the dictum of Goethe relied on by Vincent Smith.“ The investi¬ 
gation made so far extends upto 319 B. c. upto which date the empire 
of Candragupta Maurya in Saurastra can be traced. Between 319 

B. c. and 526 a. d. which is the definitely ascertained date of a 
copperplate-grant showing that Dhruvasena, a son of Bhattaraka, 

7. Vide Bom. Gaxitteer Vol. I. Pt. I. History of Gujarat pp. 3-4, 78-80, 
85-86, 97-98 etc. 

8. Som. Gaaerteer Vol, I Pt. I. Ch. VIII. pp. 73-80 ; fiar/y History of India 
by V. A. Smith, Third edition, Ch. IX. 

9. Op, eit. Introduction pp. 3-4. 
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the probable founder of the dynasty which had been ruling at 
Valabhipura.^" there is an interval of 806 years. The archaeo¬ 
logical excavations made during the latter half of the last 
century had led to the discovery of such coins, copperplate- 
grants and inscriptions on rocks and ruined buildings as have, 
with the belp of the accounts left by foreign ambassadors and 
travellers like Megasthenes, Strabo, Arrian, Pliny, Ptolemy, 
Fa Hain, Hieuen Thsang and others and the Pauranic literature of 
the Brahmanical school enabled the Ancient Historians to reconstruct 
the history of that long period, though some gaps have been 
left here and there e. g. that between the practical end of the 
Mauryan rule in e. c. 197 and the commencement of the Ksatrapa 
rule in B. c, 78 or 70, the end of the Ksatrapa rule in A. D. 398 and 
the commencement of the rule of the Imperial Guptas under 
Kumaragupta in A. d. 410, the end of their rule under Skandagupta 
in A. D. 455 and the commencement of the Valabhi rule from A. D. 
509. From such doubtful evidence as had come to hand in the 
shape of coins, inscriptions and grants, intelligent conjectures had 
no doubt been made by the old scholars, Dr. Bhagwanlal, 
Campbell, Jackson and BOhler in order to fill in such gaps but the 
evidence which they could rely upon not being above criticism 
doubts have still remained. To add to that difficulty there were the 
additional ones of Kaccha not appearing in any historical document 
till the time of the Parthian Greek invasion of about E. c. 150^^ and 
the southern boundary of Gujrat proper being always fluctuating as 
the result of invasions from the north and the south at irregular 
intervals. These difficulties as to the history of the period from 
R. c. 319 to 525 A. D. are being gradually tided over by scholars and 
historians as new materials are coming to light, e. g. the materials 
for the rule of the Traikutakas in the south of Gujrat between a. d. 
250 and 450 and the rule of the Vakatakas between a. D. 150 
and 350.^^ 

V. Line of further research and the materials for it 
(a) Materials for literary research 

7. Great as these difficulties are they pale into insignificance 
before the complete paucity of reliable materials for the history of 
Gujrat prior to b. c. 319. It is possible that the peninsula, of 

to. Bom. Gazetteer Vol. I., Pt. I. pp. 85-89. 

11. Bom. Gazetteer Vol. V—Cutch, Palanpur and Mahikantha, p. 129, 

12. Bom. Arch. Survey Reports No. XI. p. 57 ff; JBBRAS. Vol. XVI. 
p. 346 ; Bom, Gazetteer Vol. I. Pt, I, ch. VI; Hislory of India from a.d. 150 to 350 
by K. P. Jayaswaj-. 
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Kaccha did not exist then and that in its place there was a lake, 
a part of which having dried up has formed the present Run of 
Kaccha and from another part of which has emerged the present 
peninsula of Kaccha. But the same cannot be said of the peninsula 
of K5thi3wad and the mainland of Gujrat. There are distinct refer¬ 
ences to or descriptions of the political, economic and social condi¬ 
tions prevalent at certain periods in Saurastra, Anartade^a, Aparanta, 
Saubha or Swahhra, Vidarbha and some other states whose territories 
comprised portions of what w'e now call Gujrat and Kathiawad in 
works of undoubted antiquity or in works based on such works of 
the Brahmanical school, the Jain Puranas which, as I have shown 
elsewhere, do not deserve to be looked upon as perverted versions 
of the corresponding works of the Brahmanical schooP^ and some of 
the works of the Buddhist school. If these materials are impartially 
sifted it is possible to re-construct the history of North and South 
Gujrat and Kathiawad of a period commencing from several years 
prior to the date of the Kuru-Pandu war. Attempts, some of which 
have been very serious and laborious, have been made by several 
scholars like Pargitar, Sarkar, Pradhan, Jayaswal, Shamshastri, 
Mukhopadhyaya, Triveda, and others*'* to reconstruct the history 
of India from the Mahabharata age to the date of accession of 
Candragupta Maurya in B.c. 323 and although some points of 
controversy have remained it can be stated without fear of contra¬ 
diction that it has been almost settled that successive imperial 
dynasties were in power first at Girivraja, then at Rajagrha and 
lastly at Pataliputra between a date some years prior to the Maha¬ 
bharata war and that of the capture of Pataliputra by Candragupta 
Maurya. They are those of the Brhadrathas, of whom Krsna’s 
adversary Jarasandha was one, the Saisunagas, the Pradyotas, and 
the Nandas. But still there is a wide divergence of opinion as to 
the terminus a qua, owing tp the same traditional story as to the 
interval between that event and the coronation of Mahapadma 
Nanda appearing in different Puranas and even in different MSS. of. 
the same Purana in slightly different words w’hich make it possible to 
postulate that the said interval was either that of 500 or 1015 or 1500 
years.** A student of the ancient history of Gujrat must therefore 

13. Historical Value of Pauranic tVorks— JGRS. Vol. II. pp. 102-25. 

14- Ancient Indian Historical Tradition by Paroiter ; Intervening Ago bet¬ 
ween‘Pariksit and Nanda by Triveda — JfBORS. Vol. XIX. Pt. I. pp. 1—23; 
Chronology of Ancient India by Sitanath Pradhan ; History of India from ISO to 
350 A.D. by Jayaswal. 

15. yBOJiS. Vol. XIX Pt. I. pp. 1-23. Too many alternative figures appear 
from that paper to have been suggested by scholars but I mention those only 
which to me appear the most reasonable in view of the wording of the text. 
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first study for himself and in.the original, not simply printed copies 
of the Puranas but also all the available MSS. of the Purapas and 
especially those of the Visnu, Mastya, Vayu and Bhagawata, from the 
statements wherein an inference which would be acceptable to the 
majority of scholars of established repute in the field, can be drawn. 
Not only that, he must also study the Buddhist Jataka stories in 
which there are references to the previous births of Gautama Buddha 
and therefore to certain facts of historical importance and the 
Pauranic literature of the Jains as it contains some very valuable 
materials of historical importance, owing to the lives of their 
Ttrthankaras e. g. Rsabha or Adinath and Aristanemi, the 22nd 
Tirthankara, being intimately connected with some ancient Indian 
historical personages.^* And further a mere perusal thereof would 
not suffice, for these works having been composed with the distinct 
object of creating and promoting a love for the tenets of their 
particular religious sects, it is but natural that mere matters of fact 
should have been subjected to a conscious sectarian colouring so 
as to catch the imagination of the half-educated men and women, 
for ministering to whose spiritual needs they had been specially 
composed. In order that such fact? may be of service in ascertaining 
the history of the period to which the principal characters in the 
works belong, it is necessary that such a sectarian coating should be 
washed off. It would further be necessary to compare the facts 
gathered about the same period from different sources, to test them 
critically and to accept such cnly for the purpose of history as may 
appear reasonable and probable. In arriving at such conclusions 
notice must also be taken of those arrived at on the same as well as 
cognate points by the previous workers in the same field. 

8. Once the main outlines of the history of a particular period 
have been fixed the next task of the student would be to ascertain 
whether and if so, how far the sway of the particular king or line of 
kings extended to the province of Gujrat in the wider sense, what 
were the topographical, social, religious and economic conditions 
prevalent during the continuance of such sway, what were the 
circumstances which led to the changes in those conditions that may 
be found to have occurred during the period under consideration and 
so forth. As the Pauranic literatures of the three schools contain 
abundant materials for the ascertainment of those facts the study 

16. It is also a point for investigation whether the history of Gujrat between 
the destruction of Krtna’s DwStka and that of the commencement of the Valabhi 
period cannot be gathered from the Jain works alone because then the Brahmani- 
cal influence had come to an end and that of the Jains under Neminatha or 
Aristanemi had commenced after the migration of the Vadavas. 
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thereof to be undertaken would be reqjjired to be very extensive 
and intensive. 

9. In this connection a w'ord of caution seems to be necessary. 
While advocating a similar study of the same works for the purpose 
of reconstructing the history of India prior to the occupation of the 
throne of Girivraja by Sidunaga i. e. about b. c. 602, in the course of 
a paper on “ Ancient Indian History and Research Work” read at 
the tenth session of the Oriental Conference at Tirupati, I had put 
in a similar word and I do so here again in order that the time and 
energy of scholars may not be wasted. It is this. A retrospect of 
the research work done in connection with the Pauranic studies, ever 
since the time of H. H. Wilson, and of that done by eminent 
archaeologists like Sir John Marshall and R. D. Bannerji since 1921, 
has convinced me that there has been more than enough of individual 
effort by eminent scholars and scientists to reconstruct our history of 
the pre-Sai^unaga period and all the available evidence has been 
marshalled in order to convince the sober historians that India has 
produced kings, politicians and statesmen besides saints and scholars 
and had an organized system of social life and of political govern¬ 
ment even prior to the occupation of Magadha by Si^unaga, But 
they have so far remained unconvinced as far as political govern¬ 
ment is concerned. Even those who like Roychaldhari and 
Dodwell have composed works on history after the publication of 
the results of the archaeological investigations at MohenjoDaro and 
Harappa and after a probable connection had been established 
between the types of civilization at those places in India and at 
Sumer and Elma in Mesopotamia, have, though reluctantly, refused 
to admit the sufficiency of the evidence thus adduced, for a judgment 
of the above nature. They justify their refusal on the ground that 
while the said evidence did justify the conclusion that India had 
attained a high stage of cultural development in the pre-Saisunaga 
age and must therefore have some system of organized government 
it fell short of that required for the conclusion that it had in fact 
such a system of government because that requires details as to dates 
and personalities and these are not forth-coming. It is not wise or 
possible to ignore this judgment because it has been pronounced by 
men who direct the courses of historical studies at some of the lead¬ 
ing universities and have put forth works of outstanding merit and 
because it is based on the dictum of Goethe, an eminent historian. 
It was at first adopted as the guiding principle of historical studies 
by Vincent Smith^'' whose work on the Early History of India was 

17. Early History of India, Introduction pp. 3-4. 
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for many years accepted all over India as the standard work on the 
subject. I am therefore of opinion that instead of any individual 
scholars undertaking a study of the said sources on the above or any 
other suitable line, on their own account, they should do so under 
the guidance of a committee appointed by such an authoritative 
body as the University of Bombay, so that any work which they 
may produce on the lines of the Cambridge History^ of India Vol. I 
may have its imprimatur and may at least be sanctioned by it as fit 
to be studied and digested by the students of Indian history in the 
degree-classes. An abridged version of such a history is also re¬ 
quired to be prepared for the students of the secondary schools. 

{h) Materials for archeeological investigation and from where 
they can he secured 

10. And more. The failure of the attempts of the individual 
scholars is primarily due to a lack of materials leading to definite 
conclusions as to dates and personalities. In the case of the interval 
between the invasions of Alexander and Mahomed of Gazni such 
materials consisting of coins with legends and symbols, seals, 
copper-plate grants, inscriptions on rocks and ruined temples, 
whether built over the surface of the earth or carved out of hills, and 
relics of ancient arts and crafts such as images, architectural designs, 
bricks, pottery, ornaments of metals or beads etc., were discovered 
when extensive archseological surveys and deep excavations were 
made on locating the sites mentioned in ancient literary records, 
indigenous and foreign. As regards the period remote from the date 
of Alexander’s invasion by several centuries relics of ancient arts 
and crafts and certain seals were found from the deep pits dug first 
at Harappa, secondly at MohenjoDaro and lastly at ChannhuDaro. 
Thereout the inscriptions on the seals have not yet been deciphered 
satisfactorily though several efforts to do so and fix their probable 
dates and possible connection with the ancient scripts found in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, the Eastern Islands and Eastern Asia have been made 
by scholars like G. G. R. Hunter, Langdon, Mackay, Heras, De 
Hevesy, Metraux and others.^® However a critical study and 
classification of the relics have enabled the archaeologists to assign 
approximate dates to those unearthed from different strata of the 
sites and they range between u. c. 4500 and 2000. Dr. Mackay 
who carried on excavations on behalf of the A.C. Society at Channhu- 
Daro was able to go a little further and distinguish between evidences 

18. Supplement to the Journal of the American Oriental Society’s, December 
1939, pp. 38, 40 and foot-notes 11-15 thereund«r ; Annals qf the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute Vol. XX Pts, III-IV. pp. 262-75. 

K. V. 12 10 
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of four different kinds of culture prevalent in the valley at different 
periods varying from the 4th to the 2nd millennium e.c., namely the 
Amri, the Harappa, the Jhukar or Channhudaro and the Jhangar.^^ 

11. Highly interesting as these results are they have been held 
to have very little value from a purely historical point of view because 
while they whet the appetite for definite dates and personalities or at 
least races they dp not satisfy it, there being no corresponding foreign 
literary remains of those distant ages and the purely Indian records 
namely the Puranic, not being accessible in the original language to 
the learned scholars engaged in solving the mystery of the Indian 
civilization and culture or cultures. 'I’he lukewarmness of the arche¬ 
ological department of the Government of India having been 
adversely criticised by some of them it appointed an English 
archeologist named Sir Leonard Woolley to make a survey of the 
work done during the five years 19.31-36 and he gave an opinion, 
which, stated succinctly, is that no definite results have yet been 
achieved to supply “the missing link in the cultural chain”. What 
that “missing link” is has subsequently been clearly defined by 
Prof. Norman Brown of Pennsylvania in his contribution to the 
Supplement to the Journal of the American Oriental Society above 
cited, which is entitled “The Beginnings of Civilization in India” 
He says : “To the best of our knowledge the material from the 
Indus sites belong to the third millennium B. 0.’“ It is not until 
another 1500 or 2000 years have elapsed and we are nearing the 
Mauryan times, that we get any large amount of informative material 
objects. The period may possibly be as long as the entire Christian 
era to our own date.’^ Proceeding further on he suggests what 
should be searched for in future investigations, in these words :— 
“Inferences drawn from literary records point to 1.500 to 2000b. c. 
as the date of the entry of the Aryans into India but these surmises, 
though they appear to be plausible enough, may nevertheless need 
correction ’< . The main topics of interest which the 

Indus civilization suggests are its extent, its chronology, its relation 
to cultures of its own period outsidt of India and its relation to later 
Indian civilization.”” As regards the type of culture of which the 
relics of the Indus valley can be deemed to be evidence, he, after 
di-scussing the similarities pointed out by archaeologists between the 
figures on the seals found from different parts of Mesopotamia and 

19. Op. at. p. 35. 

20. In saying so he has excluded from consideration the relies of the Ainri 
culture, they being, according to him, imported products. 

21. Op. fit. p. 32. 

22. Op. eft. pp. 33-34. 
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over those found at Harappa, Mohenjo-Daro and ChhanhuDaro, 
says :—“ Nevertheless these similarities are few' in proportion to the 
peculiar Indian motifs reappearing in later historic India e.g., the 
Pipal tree, tiger, elephant, ram, bull, a figure seated in Yoga posture, 
in one case flanked by rearing serpents, in another surrounded by 
animals. >= x . Prevailingly this symbolism of the seals is 
Indian. x x x . These may represent a third class of objects 
vs'hich could be grouped under the head “Native Indian”. This 
last we cannot implicate in any other environment; we may only 
suspect it of being affiliated with so far undiscovered indigenous 
Indian material in the Ganges valley or elsewhere in the Peninsula”.” 
Lastly, he sums up his observations by putting forth a suggestion as 
to the direction in which archaeological investigations should be 
conducted in future, in the following characteristic manner ;—“The 
dream of the Indian archaeolologists includes not only the finding of a 
bilingual inscription in the Indus valley to reveal to us the linguistic 
and ethnic connections of the folk using the Harappa script but also 
the discovery of early^civilization in which I may here call “India 
proper” i.e., the region of the Jumna, Ganges, Narbuda, the Deccan 
and the South, an India which would have been comparatively, if not 
wholly, unaffected by Western cultures of the third millennium. In 
recent years efforts have been made in that direction. Mr. Vatsa, for 
a number of years the excavator at Harappa, has found sites in the 
peninsula of Kathiawad on the western coast of India just below 
Sind, which yield pottery and other remains that are of the Harappa 
culture X x Simijar finds from Samkholia, the south-eastern 
point of Bet near Dwarka have been recorded by Dr. Hiranand 
Sastri of the Archasological Department of the Baroda State, in his 
article on the work of his department in JGRS.^^ One Mr. Manilal 
Dwivedi of Navsari too claims to have discovered at Sisodra in the 
Surat district pottery similar in design and workmanship to that of 
the stone age ” The late Mr. Karandikar was very enthusiastic 
about his Narmada valley scheme. Inspite of his best endeavours, 
however, he was not able to get any active support in the realisation 
of his dream, the Oriental Conference having merely passed a pious 
resolution. Having been left to his own resources, he could achieve 
little. If he had got the necessary backing up, there was every 
chance of certain places in the Narmada valley yielding materials of 

23. Op, eit, pp. 41-42. 

24. A fairly large number of these remains can be seen at the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay in its Pre-historic section. 

25. Vol. II. Pt. I. pp. 1-7. 

26. Journal of the Bombay University Vol. IX. Pt. I. pp, 224-25. 
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the type required for filling in the gap between the remote and the 
immediate past and the theory of the Aryan immigration from the 
north-west being for ever exploded. Will any'patriotic Indians 
realize the importance of organising themselves for getting suitable 
sites excavated under the supervision of experts and will the 
ruling princes, the merchant princes and industrial magnates spare 
portions of their superfluous wealth and place them at the disposal 
of such an organisation ? This is the proper time for doing so 
because Europe and America which used to take much active 
interest in such matters in peaceful times are at present engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle. 

12. Hoping that this appeal will have its effect I suggest the 
immediate survey and excavation of the following sites in North and 
South Gujrat and Kathiawad, namely :—V'^adnagar and its surround¬ 
ings where it is said that there was formerly the town at Camatkara- 
pura which was destroyed by the Niigas,” Idar and Dholkd where 
people still cherish traditional memories of the visits of the Pajidavas, 
Mrttikamti (most probably Mahudhd) in the Kheda district which 
district has been tentatively identified with Saubha or Svabhra of 
Bhagadatta of the age of Krsna, Kdrpdsika, the modern Karvan near 
Miyagam, which was the chief centre of the Lakull^ Pa^upatas,** 
/lAafttcfl, (Broach) which is the Bhrguksetra, where most probably 
the Bhargavas first settled down when they first came into 
Gujrat,*’ Ndndipuri, the capital of a branch at the Gujjaras near 
which probably there was the Hidimbavana of the age of Krsna, 
Gupteivar and Kdmraj on the banks of the river Tapti near Surat, 
Sisodra and other places near Navsari, to which Mr. Dwivedi has 
drawn attention,” Sopdrd which was originally a part of Aparanta or 
Konkan to which Para^uram is said to have retired after his final 
annihilation of the Ksatriyas and which by the name of Surparaka is 
referred to at several places in Buddhist works as a great centre of 
trade and commerce even in the time of the Buddha,^* Dwaravati, 
the Viharabhumi of King Revata, father-in-law of Balarama, Prabha- 
sapaten, the well-known town where there was the original temple 
of Somanath, and where the internecine conflict between young 
Yadavas had taken place, Hastakalpapur which according to Hema- 
candra’s Trisasti-saldkapurusa-carita and Jinasena’s Harivamsa- 
purdna, was at a distance of 12 Yojanas from the Raivataka 

27. Skandapurdna, Nagarokhon4‘i cb. I. 

28. Bom. Gaa. Vol. I. Pt. 1. pp. 83-85. 

29. Arch. Sur. of N. Gujrat by Burgess and Cousens, p. 2. 

30. Journal of the Bombay University Vol. IX. Pt. I. pp. 224-25. 

31. Geographical Essays by B. C. Law. Vol. I. p. 48. 
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mountain,^’situated at a distance of 45 Yojanas to the 
east of Dwarka, where according to the said Jain works a final battle 
had taken place between Krsna and Jarasandha and where after the 
latter was killed a town named Anandapur was founded by Krsna in 
order to commemorate the event.Partial study and superficial 
investigation have been made in the case of most of these sites but 
there is as yet ample scope for further work.** If the scheme above 
set forth is seriously taken in hand a more detailed list of such sites 
can be prepared after a closer study of the available works whose 
number is bv no means small. 



Some Thoughts on the Interpretation of 
Smrti Texts 

By 

K. B. Gajendbagadkar, Satara 

The ancient Smrtis are considered as a real source of Dharma. 
In very ancient times the number of Smrtis (Works on Dharma^astra) 
was very small. Gautama mentions by name no Smrtikara except 
Manu though he speaks of Dharma4astras. Baudhayana names seven, 
Apastamba mentions ten, Manu speaks only of six. Yajnavalkya 
is probably the earliest writer who enumerated in one place (I, 45) 
20 expounders of Dharma. Parasara gives a list of 20 including 
himself like Yajnavalkya. If all the Smrtis cited in the later 
Nibandhas such as the of Nllakantha and 

Viramitrodaya be taken into account the number of Smrtis will be 
found to be about 100. 

2. These Smrtis are the products of different and widely 
separated ages. Some of them are entirely in prose, or in mixed 
prose and verse while the majority are in verse. A few of them are 
very ancient and were composed centuries before the Christian Era 
like the Dharmaiatras of Gautama, Apastamba, Baudhayana and 
Manusmrti. Some were composed in the first centuries of Christian 
Era such as the Smrtis of Yajnavalkya, Parasara and Narada. Most of 
the other Smrtis fall between the period from 400 a.d. to 1000 a.d. 
The chronology of all these Smrtis presents a very perplexing 
problem indeed. 

3. All these Smrtis are not of equal authority. Most of them 
are indeed obscure and rarely cited by ancient commentators. 
Exclusive of Dharmasutras hardly a dozen Smrtis have found com¬ 
mentators. 

4. These Smrtis depict and enumerate the custom and usage of 
their own times. The Smrtikaras make mention of their predeces¬ 
sors by name and afterwards give their cwn view in the matter when 
they differ from them. Sometimes we find the words *Tg:, 

. Some Smrtikaras give the opinions of the ancient Smrtikaras 
by words like strait:”. The striking example of this 

can be found in Yajnavalkya when he says 

” (I, 56) 

1 
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“Taking of a Sudra wife by the twice-born is (indeed) ordained 
by some but it is not agreeable to my views because from her 
he is himself born.” The reference here appears to allude to Manu 
Chap. Ill, 12-19. Manu mentioning the Sudra wife as allowable 
himself condemns such a union further on. This is one of the 
numerous topics on which Manusmrti contains conflicting doctrines. 
In this connection Prof. P. V. Kane in his epoch-making book 
“ History of Dharmasastra” remarks ; “The Manusmrti contains 
the earlier and later strata. The original Manusmrti in verse had 
certain additions made in order to bring it in line with the change in 
the general attitude of people on several points.” The important 
point to be remembered is that the ancient Smrtikaras never tried to 
reconcile their own views with the views of their earlier Smrtikaras. 
They did make mention of those views and where they differed from 
them they gave their own views quite in keeping with the spirit of 
their own times. Thus it will be seen that the Smrtis themselves do 
not support the theory advanced by some that the Dharma is un¬ 
changeable for all times to come. They expressly state that Dharma 
and Acara may change from time to time according to the change in 
the social condition and practices of the country in their own times. 

5. Such is not the attitude of the later Nibandhakaras and 
commentators. At times they do not give even the true and correct 
interpretation of the original works on which they are commenting 
but in their exposition they put their own additional matter relying 
upon the passages in the other Smftis just to make a show that the 
views of the Smrtis they are commenting upon are in consonance 
with the other ancient Smrtis and thus they try to prove that there is 
a sort of Samanvaya betw'een the various Smytis. It is proposed in 
this short article to illustrate this point by giving some concrete 
instances. 

1 

6. In X-llS Manu gives seven sources of property. The 
verse is— 

Freely translated it means ;—“There are seven dawful sources 
of property; Inheritance, acquisition, purchase, conquest, invest¬ 
ment (SWTH), industry (trade and agriculture) and rightful gift. 
These seven terms have been explained by all the commentators of 
Manu quite exhaustively. In this connection it should be very 
carefully noted that Manu has enumerated these sources of property 
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for all men making absolutely no distinction whatsoever in reference 
to four castes. There are absolutely no words in this verse to 
indicate that Manu has meant particular sources of wealth for 
Brahmin, some for Ksatriya and others for Vai^ya. But curiously 
enough, all the commentators of Manu have explained that the first 
three, viz., inheritance, acquisition and purchase are common to all 
men, conquest is for Ksatriya only, investment for Vaisya alone, and 
rightful gift exclusively for Brahmin. For, Medhatithi says in his 
gloss^— 

Other commentators like Kulluka, Gcvindaraja, Sarvajnanarayana, 
Raghavananda and Ramacandra explain this verse exactly in the same 
fashion. That is, they say that the first three alone are lawful for all 
the four castes and so on. It is difficult to understand how these 
commentators derive this meaning from Manu’s verse. What are 
really the words in Manu’s verse quoted above from which these 
learned commentators have drawn this meaning ? Then what is the 
motive in the mind of these commentators which led them to explain 
this verse of Manu in the way they have done ? Some guess can be 
offered for this motive. One reads in Gautamadharmasutra (X. 138- 
41.) the following lines :— 

The man is an owner when there are inheritance, purchase, par¬ 
tition, finding a treasure-trove. In addition to this there is gift-for 
the Brahmin, conquest for the Ksatriya and earning for the Vaisya 
and Sudra. It will thus be seen that Gautama makes inheritance, 
purchase and conquest only common to all castes. He reserves 
conquest for the Ksatriyq though Manu retains it for all, earning for 
the Vaisya and Sudra only, though this is included in the Prayoga 
and Karmayoga of Manu which are common to all and gift for the 
Brahmin only though in the Manusmrti this also is in the common 
list. The commentators have in their unwarranted zeal to show that 
the sources of property given by Gautama are the same as those given 
by Manu applied curiously enough Gautama’s distinction to Manu’s 
text. Is this then the faithful and true interpretation of Manu’s 
verse ? Why not boldly say that in the times of Manu the sources 
of property for all men of all the castes were the same ? For that 
there was no distinction with reference to caste. 

3 
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II 

7. The lollowing two verses from Yajnavalkya afford another 
striking instance to show that the commentators try to import 
additional meaning in the words of Smrtis just to reconcile the 
Smrti texts they are commenting upon with some other Smrtis. ” 

51 II u II 

ST g II :?-11 ^ || ” 

“ Whatever else is acquired, apart from and without detriment to the 
parental estate, as a friendly or nuptial present does not belong to 
the co-heirs. (Similarly) he who recovers hereditary property once 
taken away may not give it to his co-heir; as also what has been 
gained by learning.” It will thus be seen that there are two different 
sentences in these two versfes. For, there are two different verbs. 
The first Sloka says ” ^r«rr^5lT ^ . (It does not belong to the, 

co-sharers.) The next verse contains ‘ ‘ ^ (He’ 

may not give it to his co-heir). For, it is the rule of grammar 
that when there is a verb there is a complete sentence. Vide “ 

Here there are two different independent verbs. So 
these tw’o Slokas naturally contain two different sentences inde¬ 
pendent of each other. Vijilane^vara, the reputed author of 
Mitaksara, however, says that the words “ ” i. e., 

” without detriment to the parental estate must be every where 
construed.” He says 

According to him the w'ords ‘‘without detriment to the parental 
estate ”—‘‘ f^a’s’Tlf^fuilsT ”, are to be applied to the last clause hi 
the second verse also, namely ‘‘as also what has been gained by 
learning.” He means to say that what has been gained by learning 
is impartible with the co-heirs only if it is without detriment to the 
parental estate. If the gains are achieved by learning taken at the 
cost of the parental estate then it is partible along with brothers and 
father.” 

” f^st^TT firsTii ■si ” 

In short Vijnanesvara considers the clause ‘‘without detriment to 
the parental estate ” as qualifying the four kinds of gains declared 
impartible in the latter hemistich of the first verse and in the follow¬ 
ing verse. He says that such kind of interpretation is necessary in 
order to avoid opposition to usage, teixt of Narada and that of 
Katyayana. It is really strange to think that Vijnanesvara should 
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interpret the words of Yajnavalka on the strength of the text of 
Narada and Katyayana. Katyayana’s verse is— 

srw ’5*^ ^ f^TSTTH II II 

(verse 867 of Katyayanasmrtisarodhara compiled by Prof. P. V. Kane 
in ‘Hindu Law Quarterly’). Freely translated it means that wealth 
is said to be gained by learning which is acquired by means of 
learning received from a stranger. See also Narada, Adhyaya 13 
Sloka 10. The natural inference is that at the time of Vijnanesvara 
the gains of learning had acquired this restricted meaning and 
Vijnanesvara read that meaning into the words of Yajnavalkya and 
supported it by quotations from Katyayana and Narada. Does this 
not appear strange and novel ? This is certainly a queer way of 
interpreting this text of Yajnavalkya on the strength of the words 
of Narada and Katyayana. In his zeal to make samanvaya of the 
words of Yajnavalkya with the words of Narada and Katyayana, 
'Vijnanesvara unfortunately lost sight of the fact that this interpreta¬ 
tion of his is in contradiction with the text of Manu, the prede¬ 
cessor of Yajnavalkya. For, Manu’s words on this topic are :— 

JTrstrBNiJi’ar IX. 206 ) 

Apararka equally renowned and authoritative commentator of 
Yajnavalkya opposes this construction of Vijnanesvara put on these 
two verses of Yainavalkya and holds that the first hemistich stands 
as comprehensive and independent class of impartible properties 
distinguished from the four classes in the latter part of the same 
verse and the whole of the next verse. For Apararka says that 
“ ^ He does not 

connect the expression ‘ ’ with ‘ =9’. 

In the Hindu Law before the passing of Hindu Gains of Learning 
Act popularly known as the Jayakar Bill (Act XXX of 1930) it was 
settled that income earned by a member of a joint family by a 
practice of a profession or occupation was joint family property if 
such learning was imparted at the expenses of joint family property. 
By this new Act of 1930 it is laid down that a member of the Joint 
Hindu Family who received education at the expense of the family 
can keep his earning as self-acquisition however high the expendi¬ 
ture may be. This new Act then, it can be safely said, is quite in 
keeping with the spirit of the text of Yajnavalkya and is therefore 
in no way an inroad on the religion and usage of the Hindus as is 
supposed by some. 
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III 

8. In the discourse of marriage Yajnavalkya contains the 
following verse (I 62).” 

“ 

jRil^^«rr?i; ii ” 

When the bride and bridegroom are of the same class the hand of the 
bride is to be taken in the marriage of a Brahmin, a Ksatriya bride is 
to take hold of an arrow and a Vai^ya bride of a whip. It should 
be noted here that there is absolutely no mention of the Sudra 
bride in this verse. Obviously because Yajnavalkya emphatically 
condemns the union of a Brahmin with Sudra woman for he expressly 
says that taking of a Sudra wife by a twice-born is ordained by some 
but it is not agreeable to my views. 

Vijnane^vara while commenting upon this verse of Yajnavalkya 
remarks at the end “ ^5Tni.” and a Sudra woman the 

skirts of a garment. This clause of 

Vijnanesvara is clearly added by that commentator for all this, 
there is not one word in the text of Yajnavalkya. Surely it is too 
much for the commentator to make this addition. In passing it may 
be said that Vijnanesvara must have the following verse of Manu in 
his mind when he commented upon this text of Yajnavalkya. 

“ JTTff; 1 

^5tT m?rr II ” (III. 44 ) 

fie therefore, without caring to see the spirit and real intention of 
Yajnavalkya tried forcibly to put the meaning of Manu in the verse 
of Yajnavalkya. 



Varadaraja, a Pupil of Bhattoji Diksita and his 
Works—Between A. D. 1600 and 1650 

liy 

P. K. Code, Poona 

Dr. Belvalkar in his Systems of Sanskrit Grammar^ mentions an 
author of the name Varadaraja in three places but does not record 
any information regarding his date. Dr. A. B. Keith also refers to 
the school grammars of Varadaraja in his History of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture* but does not record any chronology for this author and his 
works. Pandit Ganesh Dutt Shastri in his Edition of Varadaraja’ s 
Madhyakaumudt^ has no remarks to oiTer about this author’s chrono¬ 
logy. Pandit Uddhavaji Ranachodji ShAstri in his edition of the 
Laghusiddhdntakaumudi^ does not deal with Varadaraja’s chronology. 
He, however, records the opinion of some scholars that Varadaraja, 
the author of Laghukaumudl was a pupil of Bhattoji Diksita and hence 
his contemporary. It is not, however possible to find from any 
source an account of Varadaraja’s life.® 

In view of these remarks of the editor' of Varadaraja’s works 1 
propose to record in this paper some data regarding the works of 

1. Poona, t915—Pages 51, 62, 104. Varadaraja is the author of abridgments 
of the Siddhanta-Kaumudi of Bhattoji Diksita. These abridgments are represent¬ 
ed by three editions : (1) Madhya", (2) Laghu'" and (3) Sdra-Siddhdnta Knumudi. 
The major abridgment was commented upon by Ramasarman at the request of 
one SivSnanda and the middle one by a Jayakrsna, son of Raghunathabhatta and 
grandson of Govardhanabhatta of the Mauni family.—VaradarSja’s Laghu- 
Kaumudi corresponds in treatment and subject-matter to the recast called Bdlava- 
bodha of the Cdndra grammar by a Ceylonese Buddhist priest about a.d. 1200— 
In later times no attempt was made to improve or supplement the Sdrasvata 
grammar and the abridgments of Varadaraja and other works ousted the Sdras¬ 
vata from the field. 

2. Vide p. 430 of HSZ., Oxford, 1928.—"Ed. and trans. ]. R. Ballantyne, 
Benares, 1867.” 

3. Published by Meherchand Lachhmandas, Lahore, 1899. 

4. Ed. Bombay, 1905, with the editor's commentary Sdrabodhini together 
with a short English Introduction and an elaborate Prastdvand of 25 pp. 

5. Ibid. pp. 24-25-^'^fcf 

" ^T55TJtt T 

fm in II. 

6. In the Preface to the Laghu Kaumudi Edition (1849) of Dr. J, R. 
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Varadaraja with the intention of clarifying to some extent at least the 
chronology of this author left in a nebulous state by previous 
scholars in the field. 

Owing to the popularity of Varadaraja’s works we find numerous 
MSS of them recorded by Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum 
under the titles of the following works attributed to him :— 

CCI - 551-“ ^?^^T3r-son of Durga-tanaya 

grammar 

or 


Now let us try to put some limits to Varadaraja’s chronology. 

As Varadaraja has abridged Bhattoji’s work Siddhanta-Kaumudi 
with a view to popularise it we shall put about a.d. 1620 as one 
limit to Varadaraja’s date. I have proved elsewhere^^ that Bhattoji 
Diksita flourished between a.d. 1560 and a.d. 1620 and the above 
limit for Varadaraja’s date harmonises with Bhattoji’s date fixed by 
me. The other limit to Varadaraja’s date is furnished by a dated 
MS^’ of his work Sarasiddantakaumudi available in the Govt. MSS 

Bam-antynk we find no information regarding Varadaraja’s Chronology. He 
merely states that Laghu Kaumudi of Varadaraja is an abridgment of the 
Siddhdnta Kaumudi of Bhattoji Diksita. 

7 . CC I, 154-“ gr. by Varadaraja. L. 2167 Audh XVIII, 26”. 


One Dhundirajakavi composed at Benares a work called, 
vhich appears to be similar to Varadaraja’s It may have been an 


imitation of Varadaraja’s work but I have not studied the Chronology of Dhuridi- 
riija Kavi and hence cannot determine his indebtedness or otherwise to Varada¬ 


raja. 

>i. CC I, 428 .—Many MSS of the text and of comm, by Rama 

Sarman, written by request of Sivananda Bhatta. See also CC II, 97 where 
^I’S^rro^T^fl'filQ^TT^vST?! by Jayakrsija (Peterson 4. 18) is recorded.—CC III, 92— 
MSS of 

9. CC I, 541 ; CC II, 127; CC III, US. 


10. CC I, 714 ; CC II, 170; CC HI. 714. 

11. Annals of S. V. Oriental Institute, 'I'irupati, Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 117-127. 

12. MS No. d39 oj 1886-92 —Colophon records the date of the MS •— 

f ^ arstfi g^i^n; fesgif^ti 

etc.” This date is in harmony with other dated MSS of Varadaraja’s works at 
the B. O. R. Institute 
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Library, (B. O. R. Institute, Poona). It is dated Sarhvat 1739 = a.d. 
1683. On looking to the other dated MSS of our author’s works at 
the B. O. R. Institute I find that the above MS of a. d. 1683 is the 
earliest dated MS of Varadardja s works at least among MSS of his 
works available at the B. O. R. Institute. In view of this MS we 
may fix Varadaraja’s date between a. d. 1620 and A.D. 1683. 

With a view to narrow down the limits given above we have to 
examine the tradition recorded by Pandit Uddhavaji that Varadaraja 
was a pupil of Bhattoji and hence his contemporary. It appears to 
me that this tradition does not conflict with the limits for Varadaraja’s 
date given by me above viz., A.n. 1620 and 1683. In fact Varadaraj. 
bows to his guru Bhattoji Diksita at the beginning of his Madhya- 
kaumudi as follows in the Lahore Edition of the work (1899);— 

IM II ” 

If this verse is a genuine part‘* of the text of Varadaraja’s work 


A.D. 

Sariivat 

l5aka 

MS No. 

Name of Manuscript 

1785 

1850 

1889 

1764 

1791 

1804 

1749 

1778 

1797 

1841 

1906 

1945 

1853 

1686 

1713 

1726 

1671 

1700 

671 of 1891-95 

517 of 1886-92 

516 of 1886-92 

637 of 1891-95 

334 of A 1881-82 
656 of 1883-84 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 

655 of „ 

640 of 1882-83 

228 of 1892-95 


Dates of India Office MSS and 

Tailjore Library MS 

1806 


1728 

No. 667 


1725 

1781 

1647 

No. 668 

Do. 

1847 

1903 

1768 

No. 669 

Do. 

1693 

1749 


Burnell’s 

Do. 




Catalogue p. 40* 

(inTanjore MSS Library) 


13. The B. O. R. Institute MS of Madhya Siddhdnta Kaumudi No, 564 oj 
1887-91 begins as follows : — 

JW: IM II 

^ frr?;: !j?rt 1 

T»m cf^ II ^ II 

^5|5R*^ ii \ ii 
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the traditional statement^* that our author was the pupil of Bhattoji 
Diksita is directly borne out by the text. 'Towards the close of the 
Madhyakaumudi or Madhyadddhantakaumudi Varadaraja refers to 
this work as his own production.^® It appears to me that both the 
verses i.e., the verse at the beginning referring to Bhattoji and the 
verse at the close mentioning Varadaraja’s authorship of the work are 
Varadaraja’s own composition as these verses have one line in 
common.^® The statement of Aufrecht that Varadaraja was the son 
of Durgatanaya is evidently based on the following verse at the end 
of the Sdrasiddhdntakaumudi (MS No. 539 of 1886-92 dated a.d. 
1683, folio 33) — 

{sr) fi ii x ii 

In the above extract the fourth verse containing a reference to Bhattoji Diksita 
is preceded by 3 verses while the India Office MS of the work, No. 667 (p. 178 of 
I. 0. MSS Cata. Part II, 1889) begins with the verse 
as in the Lahore Edn. of 1899. 

14-. M. M, Haraprasad ^Astri accepts this tradition (Vide pp.cix of Preface 
to Dts, Cata, of Vyakaraifa MSS, Vol. VI, 1931—R. A. S. Bengal)— “Bhaftoji 
Dikfita had a disciple named Varadaraja who made three abridgmnts of his 

works.” Speaking of the comm, on Varadaraja 

M. M. SSstri says !—"It is simply abridgment of the Prnudhamanoramd as far as 
it relates to the SCitras of the Madhya. The commentary is by Ramacandra 
i^arma who wrote it at the request of Sivanandabhatta or Sivananda Gosvami 
and it was dedicated to Vidydnivdea the most prominent Pandita of Bengal at the 
time of Akbar and who was perhaps the guru of the author" (p. cx). 

15. Madhya Kaumudi, Lahore, 1899, p. 285— 

qTf^jfrJTHT it 

riFiT: mm 5 ii 

sffl It ” 

16. Beginning of Madhya Kaumudi — 

End of the Madhya Kaumudi — 

The following MSS of Varadaraja's works refer to Bhattoji as his guru;— 
No. 641 of 1882-83 ( g. fll. ^ig^f ) ; No. 640 of 1882-83 ( g. %. ^T. ); No. 637 of 
1891-95 ( g. fe. ^. ) ; No, 636 of 1891-95 ( g. %. ^. ) ; No. 329 of Vishram I 
(g. %. 4l.) ; No. 564 of 1887-91 (H. %. ^.) J No. 334 of A 1881-82 ( g. ^.); 
No. 656 of 1883-84 {fl.i^.4\.);No. 655 of 1883-84 ( g. fe. ^T. ) dated A. D. 
n-igCSaaka 1671). 
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At the close of his Laghusiddhdnta Kaumudi^^ Varadaraja refers to 
the Sabdakaustubha of Bhattoji as follows :— 

“ wmrsrt i 

fm 11 

ii ” 

Varadaraja in his Glrvanapadamanjari^^ refers to several works which 
ought to be studied by a Pandit, In this list'^ he refers to some 
works on grammar in which we find the following works ;— 

(1) (2) (3) 

(4) and (5) 

Out of the five works on grammar mentioned by Varadaraja three 
belong to Bhattoji while the other two viz :—(1) and 

(2) are the works of Varadaraja himself as we have 

seen above. As Varadaraja refers to two of his works in the 
composed by him we have to presume that they were 
composed by him earlier than the and by putting them 

side by side with his guru’s works viz. with B^RJTT and 

and others in the course of grammatical works he has 
apparently tried to give them a status and popularity which these 
abridgments of Bhattoji’s works have ever since enjoyed in Schools 
of Sanskrit learning throughout India. 

17. B. O. R. Institute MS No. 645 of 1891-93. 

18. B, O. R. I. MS No. 393 of 1899-191S—’Vh'a MS cndK as follows : — 

ftTT I 

11 ” 

19. Varadaraja emphasizes the importance of grammar in the following lines 
(folios 10-11 of MS No. 395 of 1899-1915— 

“ s5TT?pt;9T I rif^F^rfJTfcr %fi; 

>-20j 5Tr%l;: I i 'fffq I 

>8i5f;ttr rrfi:,i I 'nfeii qifsdi ?: 

JIfT5ilT«:4 K3IT 'TTf^Wf I aWlfS't I 3(^11%^ I 

I 3ig5^T?W'ITra’?tIf I I iftRiq:!- 

I «iTgfaiqffeqiit • i 

^iTTi^^g^qjTJtrqifew'f 1 ) f^n(m)5?iRTST- 

fi%g5frfq;TJiqT7'gqBf I dq?i’fff^^qrT'3qTrf"i f^qra^^q^qiiiTqTT^irt i trsft- 
WT^tT?%i3:iti^T5^mqTT%q tT«T^(fe):3:ra^g^mqTftq i 
irqTfeq i i 3i;qp=*rH sjrpBqSt g^crqiri^ 

^Tf^r ” 

Folio 16—“ ” anJ “ ” “te again referred to. 
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‘ In the Girvd^apadatnaiijari we fir.d incidentally a list of some 
of the Ghats’® of Benares. This contemporary list of Ghats would 
be useful for the history of Benares topography. In this list we find 
a place called Keddresvara-GhaUa. In the account of Bhattoji’s life 
recorded by Rao Bahadur W. A. Bambafdekar’^ we are told that 
Bhattoji Diksita built a house for himself at Keddrghdt in Benares 
and settled there permanently. It would be worthwhile examining 
this statement on the strength of contemporary topography and 
settling the exact location of Bhattoji’s*house at Kedarghat. 

Varadaraja refers to the houses of some contemporary Brahmins” 
but the names of these Brahmins recorded by him may be imaginary 
names mentioned for purposes of illustration only. We also find in 
this work a list of holy places or tlrthas on folio 6 of the MS as 
follows ;— 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

(10)vi4g^$^ (13)5pi=^$'s(14)gsrgiw!r- 

(15) (16) (17) 

Besides these tirthas of the South we get a list of tlrthas of the North 
of India on folio 13 — 

20. Folio 2a-‘' I I 

I (1) Then follows the list of other Ghanas etc.— 

(2) (3) ^51^, (4) J’lW, (5) (6) 

(8)(il) 

(12) ^’kT?:5T^?r, (13) (14) ’Tni%5i^'TT4, (15) 

(16) (17)HT%-^i;^, (18) (19)^131^, (20) 31?fTi!FT4, 

(2l)^¥»ira^, (22) (23) 

(24) the (25) (26) 

(27) (28) ^5TTW1(^?), (29) (30) 

(31) (32) 

21. Vide p. 351 of “Bhattoji Dikfita — Jndtiviveka'' Bombay, 1939. 

22. Folio 3 of MS No. 395 of 1899-1915 of 

“ ^ ^ fq I f%»TTViFi|; I qy 

t41 sHTmonrsq! t4 i i art i 

'J35tT55Tqt t4 fg3!% t 3iqqT 1 

Can any scholar at Benares verify the names recorded in the above extract 
and see if they are imaginary or otherwise ? In case they turn out to be real 
names of owners of houses at Benares we shall have to identify these names, if 
possible, in contemporary sources. We know that was the son of one 

but it is difficult to connect this with the near 

in Benares referred to in the above extract. 
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(2) (3) (4) f«!»m- 

(5) (6) n4f5!;3t. (7) *fl^5T5i, (8) (9) 

(10) *T4^T*m (?) (11) 3i»r#2^§^ (12) =^0^:50 sj^ (13) nrT 

*1^ (14) (15) (16) (17) 55si«ir*T 

(18) (19) (20) 'T’g^t^^r: (21) f^^‘n«T: 

(22) (23) (24) =^»TnTT (25) 

(26) (27) s^r^rgiTr (28) srfe^Tsw (29) 

(30) (31) *TTST:?rif:?0^ (32) H^wforajpom (33) 

(34) (35) sRfl (36) 5i?r^t s?^ (37) 

*Tg5!W»HT (38) ^q^sTf sj^ (39) (40) JT^rf^sfVft 

(41) 3i5j^^r?6> (42) 

(43) «ra55^Tsr?!(^)rmTHJT^, ?3F^ir?Tm: (44) ^rnl7sft-ai55^^^RTiTir 
(45) (46) (47) (48) 

(49) ^fir^rr^r (50) (51) ?tt 5 qft (52) aii«n^qT%?r 

(53) !^^^?5rnT$?r (54) nni^r^^rranil (55) 

(56) JT«TT?f\^ (57) >^55 (58) gsri (59) (60) argsir^m; 

(61) (62) (63) »TTrr?rrm?inff?n»T (64) 

(65) (66) 5%^'^ (67) ^'Tr^ s4\5!?p5?ri^ (68) 

I have recorded above the lists of Southern and Northern holy 
places in India which Varadaraja has taken care to record incidentally 
in his Gnvanapadamanjart, which appears to have been composed 
say between a. d. 1600 and 1650. In this list the reference to 
is important as the presiding deity of this place i. e. 
^PT^l^ErfRt was the family deity of the brother of 

In my present analysis of Varadaraja’s Girvanapadamanjart I have 
used only the MS of this work at the B. O. R. Institute. The 
India Office Catalogue^*' describes a MS of this work as follows :— 

“ Samskrtamanjarl (or Girvanapadamanj art) being courses of 
elementary conversational questions and answers on everyday 

23. Vide pp. 298-299 of Bhattoji Dik^ita by Bambaedekak, Kalahasti is a 
railway station in the Chittur District of the Madras Presidency. Near this 
station there is a village of the name Kalahasti, where on the bank of a river is 
situated a temple of God Mahiideva with five facet. 1 his God is called 

Rao Bahadur Bambardekar is of opinion that the native place of 
Rangojibhatta must have been somewhere in the territory adjoining this tetnple 
in the country of Telahgapa. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that both 
Rahgoji and his brother Bhatfoji were Tailanga Brahmins, and not Sarasvatas as 
claimed by some writers. 

24. I. O. MSS Cata, VII (1904), p. 1574, MS No. 4108. 
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occurances, on literary devotional and other subjects; by VaradarSja 
Dikfita.” Though in the Colophons of this MS the work is called 
its correct title is as stated in the body of 

the work.” Rajendralal Mitra” describes a MS of this work as 
follows :— 

“ An elementary grammar of Sanskrit language, in the form of 
a dialogue interspersed with moral tales.” 

The colophon of this MS calls the work by the name 
and not as stated in the Colophon of the 

India Office MS of the work.’'^ The Ujjain MSS Library has also 
a copy of From the data recorded above we are able 

to establish the following conclusions ;— 

(1) Varadaraja ( = VR) was a pupil of Bhattoji Diksita (= BD). 

(2) VR appears to have been a Southerner as his name Varada¬ 

raja suggests. He should be distinguished from his namesake, the 
author of a dharma^astra work called the which was 

composed before a. d. 1350.” 

(3) As VR has abridged Bhattoji’s Siddhdntakaumudi and as he 

mentions Bhattoji’s works like with jfhiHHtTiTT and 

in his own work we may say that he flourished 

later than a. d. 1620 about which time Bhattoji’s literary career 
appears to have come to an end. This fact coupled with the fact 
that Bhattoji was the guru of Varadaraja, enables us to fix about 
A. u. 1600 as the earlier limit to Varadaraja’s date. The later limit 

2.=;. Ibid- •' »TnTHT ” 

The B. O. R. Institute MS of the work No 3*^5 of 1899-1915 ends as follows : 

" ..I#!. II H^ITHT ” (f«>io 19) 

26. Notices, Vol. VI, 1882 (Calcutta) MS No. 2167— 

27. Caf<j. of Ujjain MSS, 1936, p. 41--MS No. 1081. 

28. Vide iny p.\per on the Date of Vyavaharanirnaya ( Mimdnsd Prakdsa, 

Poona, Vol. Ill, ,pp. 15-18 ). Pandit Jviilaprasad Mi4ha in his edition of the 
Lughu Sidahdnta Kaumudi (with Hindi comm.) 1927, pp. 18-20, states that Varada¬ 
raja composed this work in a.d. 1593. He further states (1) that this Varadaraja 
composed the and (2) that Bhattoji Diksita was contemporary of 

MI?'? the author of the —This mixture of anachronism and dogmatism 

has been severely criticised by Rao Bahadur Bambardf.kar (Vide pp. 180-188 
of Bhaffoji Dikfita—yUdtiviveka, 1939 ). 
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for the date oiVR may be fixed at about A. d. 1650 as we have a 
copy of F/i’s work dated A. D. 1683. 

(4) VR appears to have been a contemporary of another pupil 
of Bhattoji viz. Nilakantha Sukla who composed his ^abdasobhd in 
A. D. 1637 and a small poem called the Cimanicarita in A. D. 1656.** 

(5) VR does not record any biographical information regarding 

himself in his four works known to us except the name of his father 
who is called in the Sdrasiddhdntakaumudi{MS of a.d. 1683). 

At the end of the he says “ 

Is it possible to suppose that * 1 ^ was the name of 
VR’s father and the name of r/?’s grandmother ? As god Ganesa 
is the son of Durga or Parvati VR may have u.sed the name 
to suggest; ( 1 ) the name of his father, and ( 2 ) the name of 
his father’s mother i.e. VR’s grandmother. 

( 6 ) As regards the relative chronology of F/i’s four works we 

are able to state that his < 3 ,and were 

composed earlier than Perhaps may 

have been composed later than the which though it 

mentions and does not refer to the ?TR°4l5lfT. 

This omission appears to me significant in the case of Varadaraja 
who has put his own abridgments side by side with Bhattoji’s 
works referred to in the 

(7) The earliest dated MS of F/?’s work so far as 1 know is 

dated A. d. 1683.^^ This MS is at the B. O. R. Institute, It 

supplies to us a sure later limit to VR’s date as we have seen 
above. 

( 8 ) VR shows a close knowledge of the City of Benares in the 
first half of the 17th Century as will be seen from the list of Ghattas 
of Benares incidentally recorded by him in the 

(9) VR’s works were commented on by two commentators 

and Perhaps an examination of these commentaries 

29. I shall prove in a special paper that Nilakantha llukla, the author of the 
Sahda-SobhA and Nilakantha Sukla, the author of the Cimanl-Carita are identical, 
though there is a difference of about 20 years between the dates of composition 
of these two works. See also my paper on the date of the Cimanl-Carita in the 
Annals (B. O. R. I.) Vol. IX pp. 331-332. 

30. Vide p. 146 of British Mustum MSS Cats, by Bbndali., 1902— Bendall 
gives “in or about the 16th century” as the date for Bhaftoji's pupils and their 
works while describing a MS of 

31. There is a MS of Laghu Siddhdnta Kaumudi described by H. Poleman 
on p. 130 of his Catn/ogue 0 / /ndie MSS in U.S.A. and Canada (1938). It it 
dated Somoct 7dS0 = A.D. 1624. If this date is correct this is the earliest dated 
MS of Varadaraja’s work and hence most important for his chronology. 
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and their chronology may throw some more light on works and 
personality. 

(10) VR appears to have been a contemporary of the celebrated 
Kavindracarya Sarasvati who was successful in persuading Emperor 
Shah Jahan to abolish the Pilgrim Tax on pilgrims visiting Benares 
and Prayaga and who lived between A. d. 1600 and 1670.” In the 
ccllection of addresses presented to Kavindracarya we find that a 
small prasasti of Kavindra attributed to an author of the name 
who remains unidentified. In the Girva^apadamanjari 
of Varadaraja (MS. No. 395 of 1899-1915) there is a reference to a 
place or locality called The connection of the author 

with a locality of the same name cannot be definitely 
determined at present. Perhaps the author in question may have 
been named after the place-name or vice versa. 

11. A MS of Laghusiddhdnta-Kaumudi in America is dated 
A.D. 1624.*“ Presuming this date to be correct we have to consider 
the effect of this date on the Chronology of Bhattoji as also that of 
Varadaraja. In my paper on Bhattoji’s date I had noted a MS of 
s Sabdakaustubha (R. A. S. Bengal) dated A. D. 1633 and 
on the strength <jf this date and other evidence 1 had suggested that 
Bhattoji’s career may have ended in about a.d. 1620. This inference 
gets strengthened by the date a.d. 1624 of a MS of Laghusiddhanta- 
kaumudi, which is an abridgment of Bhatfoji’s own work Siddhanta- 
kaumudi. If the abridgment of a work is represented by its copy in 
A.D. 1624 we must presume that the original work must have been 
composed some years earlier** than the abridgment. 

32. See my paper on Bernier and Katnndrdedrya Sarmvati at the Mughal 
Court (Annals of the S. V'. Oti. Institute, Tirupati) Vol. I, Part 4. 

33. Vide Ed. by H. D. Shahma and M. M. Patkar, Poona, 

1939.—Paga 29 ; — 

" . 

The editors have not been able to identify this author of the name 
(vide Preface p. ix.) 

34. Folios 16-17 of Glrvdnapadamadjari (MS No. 395 of 1899-1915)— 

“ I iftlT I 

35. H. PoLEMAN : Indie MSS in U. S. A> etc. p. 130—MS No. “2635. Laghu- 
Siddhdnld-Koutnudi, 49 R. 9. 5 X 4. 12 lines Sam. 1680 ( = a.d. 1624). M 3 (case 20). 

36. WiNTERNiTZ's Statement that Bhattoji composed the Siddhanta — Kaumudi 
about a.d. 1625 (Geschichte der ind. Litt. III. 1922, p. 394) conflicts with the date 
A.D, 1624 of a MS of the abridgment of the Siddhanta — Kaumudi, We cannot 
imagine the composition of the abridgment of a work before a.d. 1624 if the 
work itself was composed in a.d. 1625, 
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As the Gtrvdjiapadamanjari mentions (1) Madhya Kaumudl 
and (2) Laghu° Kaumudi composed before a.d. 1624, I am inclined to 
hold the view that these two abridgments of the Siddhdntakaumudi 
may have been composed before A.D. 1620 and they may have re¬ 
ceived the benefit of Bhattoji’s guidance during the last decade 
of his literary career. 

I shall now close this paper with the following chronological 
table showing at a glance the dates of Bhattoji’s guru Nrsirhha^rama 
and his own pupils (1) Varadaraja and (2) Nilakantha Sukla :— 


BhaUoji and his Guru 

A. 1>. 

Bhattoji’s Pupils and others 

- ---- 

-- 

- - 

Date of Nrsirhha^rama 



(according to Das Gupta) 

I 1500 


Nrsiihha° composed his 



T attvaviveka 

i 1547 

1 

Nrsiihha” composed another 



work 

1 

1558 

1 

Annambhat^a ( before a.d. 

! 1585 ) refers to Nrsirhh- 
airama in his Comm, on 

1 


j Brahmasutra (vide Prof. 

1 Devasthali’s paper in this 
Volume) 

MS of Tattvaviveka . 

1615 


MS of Tattvaviveka-dipana by 

1 


Narayana4rama 

1618 


(R. A. S. B.) MS of Bhattoji’s 

1624 

MS of Laghu° Kaumudi 
of Varadaraja 

iSabda-Kaustubha 

1633 



1637 

Nilakantha Sukla composed 
Sabdaiobhd 

B. 0. R. I. MS of Bhattoji’s 

1642 

Vatsaraja refers to Bha^^oji 

Praudhamanoratnd 

1652 


B. 0. R. I. MS of 

1656 

Nilakantha Sukla composed 
Cimani-Carita 

Pr. Manoramd 

1657 



1663 

1 

11 

Lak?mapa Pandita refers to 
Sabda-Kausiubha of 
' Bhattoji 
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Bhattoji and his Guru 

A. D. 

Bhattoji’s Pupils and others 

American MS of Asauca- 

prakarand^' of Bhattoji 

1664 


B. O. R. 1. MS of Bhattoji’s 
Siddhanta Kaumudi 

1671 


MS of Asaucanirnaya 

(referred to by Hall) 

1676 


(.'American) MS of As. Nirnaya 

1677 

1683 

B. q. R. I.-MS of:Varada¬ 
raja’s Sdra-Siddhdnta 
Kaumudi 


37. I have discovered a MS of a Marathi translation of the Asaucaprakarana 
of Bhattoji. I propose to deal with it in a special-paper as it appears to have 
been composed during the 18th century. I am not so far aware of any early 
vernacular translations of Bhattoji’s works. 
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Archaeological Observations on Satara Fort 

By 

H. Goetz, Camp Satara 

Satara evokes the memory of the heroic days of Maratha history 
hardly less than Delhi the glories of Muslim rule in India. But 
whereas in Delhi the ruins of splendid palaces, mosques and tombs 
tell the story of that past, there are very few monuments of interest 
in Satara which go back to the times before the establishment of 
British rule in the Maratha country. Practically all the palaces and 
all the temples of some interest were built under the two last rajas 
of Satara w'ho, under British suzerainty, had regained at least a 
shadow of that princely power of which the Peshwas of Poona had 
deprived the descendants of the great Shivaji between 1749 and 1818. 
The old palace w'as in 1824 constructed by Raja Pratap Singh, the 
new palace in 1838, and the great audience hall in 1844 by Shahajl. 
The two Jalmandirs and the Rani's Pavilion on the shoulder of the 
fort belong to the same period. Only two buildings have a longer 
tradition, the Adalatvada wduch was used as a court by Shivaji, and 
the Rang Mahal w'here Shahu I died ; but the latter palace was burnt 
down in 1874, and the first is, in its present state, a new structure of 
the early 19th century. 

In fact, Satara City must have been hardly more than a village 
until the reign of Shahu 1 (A. D. 1708-1749). But even in his days 
Maratha life was frugal and simple, and the minds of the rulers were 
occupied with dreams of conquest and plunder. When Shahu 
ascended the throne in 1708, it w’as only a year that the last great 
Mughal emperor Aurangzeb had died whose gigantic armies had 
almost crushed the young kingdom of Shivaji, and only two years 
that the fort had been freed from its Mughal garrison by the Prati- 
nidhi Parashuram Trimbak. But already during Shahu’s last years 
the Marathas began to adopt the luxurious habits of the Mughals 
and Rajputs of the North, and in the second half of the 18th century 
life at the centre of Maratha power became hardly less refined—and 
finally also hardly less corrupted—than at the courts of Lucknow or 
Jaipur. But this centre had shifted to Poona, whereas the Chatra- 
patis of Satara had sunk down to pow’erless puppets of the Peshwas. 
What splendour there remained, is to be seen not at Satara, but in 
the temples and ghats C’-ected by the Pant Pratinidhis at Mahuli. 
Only the last Peshwa Baji Rao II constructed a small and rather 
poor palace on Satara Fort which was apparently never completed. 
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Yet Satara has had a long and remarkable history already before 
the 18th century A. D. According to tradition it had been founded 
in the 12th century a. d. by the Sllahara raja Bhoja II of Panhala. 
It is, however, first mentioned in the chronicles under Muhamad 
Shah Bahmani (1358-1375 A. D.) and must have been an important 
fortress of the Gulbarga kings. Under Bijapur rule it was a state 
prison ; queen Chand Bibi was interned here in 1579, the regent 
Dilawar Khan died here, a prisoner, in 1592. In 1673 the fort was 
taken by Shivaji, in 1699, in the dark days of Maratha power, it 
became the seat of the administration for the far-off Rajaram ; yet 
in 1700 it was again besieged and finally taken by the emperor 
Aurangzeb, only to be won back by the Marathas in 1706. 

But all this is the history of the fort and we should, thus, 
expect to find on its plateau a pile of interesting ruins, we should 
like to find out the residence of its killedar, the rooms of the pro¬ 
vincial administration, the barracks of its strong garrison, the 
places where Chand Bib! and Dilawar Khan, Tara Bai, the 
strong-minded widow of Rajaram, and her daughter-in-law Rajas 
Bal, the miserable Chatrapatis Ram Raja and Shahu II had 
been imprisoned. But except for the little palace of Baji Rao II 
which is of a later date than these events, the interior of the fort is 
a desolate wilderness of grass and shrubs, only here and there 
broken by some small ruins. When I had visited Satara for the 
first time in 1938, I had already got the impression that the monu¬ 
ments of its past must be searched for under ground. Special 
circumstances had in the last time offered me an opportunity to 
study the plateau of the fort as thoroughly as it can be done without 
excavations, in the hope that my observations will inspire Muslim 
and .Maratha historians, as w'ell as the Archseological Survey of 
India, to further investigations. 

Satara Fort is a very strong natural fortress. The extensive 
plateau rises on perpendicular cliffs, 30-40 feet high, on the top of 
a steep hill of 9(10 feet height. Of the spurs branching off from the 
three corners of the plateau only the north-eastern one, rising in 
three broad steps, can be used as a rather inconvenient and 
dangerous basis for an attack and was in fact the centre of the great 
Mughal siege in a. n. 1700. The cliffs themselves are inaccesible, 
and the plateau can be reached only by high ramps constructed 
along somewhat lower portions of the precipice. 

Though the name of Satara first appears in the chronicles of the 
Bahmani kingdom, the tradition leading its foundation back to the 
12 th century a. n. must be correct, for the walls surrounding the 
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plateau are built of cyclopic polygonal blocks such as are never 
found in structures of the Muslim period, but can be traced in the 
ruins of early Rajput fortresses, e. g. at Mahoba, in Bundelkhand. 
Of the seventeen towers and gates which have given the name to the 
place, nothing remains at present, as only the lower section of the 
old Hindu walls is still extant; but it is probable that they re¬ 
sembled those still standing at that just mentioned place. At 
present the fort has two gates, the southern and western. If the 
first did then exist at all, it can have been only a small sally port. 
The western gate, in the north wall, not far from the western corner 
bastion, seems to have always been the main gate, as not only 
terrible legends of human sacrifices practised in those barbarian 
times are still connected with it, but also the cyclopic foundations 
of the old ramp are still on the spot. It is, however not impossible 
that a third entrance originally existed near the north-east bastion. 
For here, near the easiest ascent to the cliffs, a depression closed 
not before the Muslim period must have offered the best natural 
access to the plateau ; and in its vicinity, there is the temple of the 
guardian goddess of the fort, Mangala Devi. Probably this gate 
was closed and replaced by a tank when, with the progress of siege 
methods, the spot became too exposed. The present temple is a 
poor modern structure. But foundations in front of it, fragments 
of two good, but badly corroded warrior memorial stones (Virakkals), 
and a number of excellently cut basalt blocks with simple Hindu 
profiles testify to the former presence of a beautiful, though rather 
plain temple and possibly also of other buildings. This whole 
corner of the fon must have been terribly damaged by the two 
mines fired by Aurangzeb’s army in 1700 A, i). The whole hill side 
below this north-east bastion is covered with enormous blocks, some 
even as far away as the plain. They create the impression that a 
considerable section of the cliffs had come down on that occasion ; 
this also explains the terrible losses (2000 men) of the Mughal troops 
who, prepared to rush into the breach, were crushed by these 
boulders. The breach in the cliffs still exists, but it is covered by a 
strong wall and bastion which must have been erected by the 
Mughals, and into which the fragments of the temple were built. 

The great days of Satara Fort seem to have come with Muham- 
medan rule. The Bahmanis renovated the west gate and built its 
present upper gateway, then probably the only one, at the upper end 
of the ramp. Its three receding ogival archivolts show the early 
Bahmani style of the 14th cefttury, still nearly related to the late 
Tughlaq sty tie of FSroz Sh5h of Delhi, and may well have been built 
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under Muhammad Shah (1358-1375) in whose reign the fort is first 
mentioned. The other Bahmani monument is a little mosque, 
between two rock-cut tanks (of Mediaeval Hindu origin), somewhat 
to the south of Baji Rao’s palace. It is a rather heavy building, 
without court, but with three front arches between strong buttresses, 
and behind a central dome and two vaulted aisles. Though the main 
style of the mosque is that of later Gulbarga architecture, the forms 
of the rather low arches and of the dome show a certain resemblance 
with types to be found at BTdar and in the Lodi buildings ; the 
transversal vaults of the aisle can also be traced at Gulbarga and 
again at Jaunpur. The mosque may thus be dated ca. 1420"1430 A. D. 

The chief monument of Bijapur rule at Satara is the lower west 
gate. Also the strong platforms for heavy guns at the three corner 
bastions were probably added at that time, and also'the southern 
gate, though this latter must have been almost completely renovated 
during the British occupation. The old ramp of the western gate 
was strengthened by a thick enclosure connecting the upper with the 
lower gate. The latter, between two rather slender towers, opens 
into a vaulted hall; on its right is a smaller recess, on its left an 
oblong vaulted guard-room on strong quadrangular pillars. The 
battlements over the gate rest on a small pent roof supported by 
many small brackets between arched miniature niches. It is rather 
difficult to date this gateway, as the five archivolts of its facade still 
represent the tradition of the early 15th century, whereas the arches 
and vaults of the interior, with their pointed tops, as well as the 
slender flanking towers, are more cliaracteristic of the 16th century. 
A not less interesting problem is presented by the sculptures on the 
gate. Those along the socles of the interior rooms (churning of 
butter, a water carrier, wrestlers and warriors) are obviously later 
additions, probably of the 18th century. But those on the facade 
must be part of the original work, and represent—except the devil’s 
mask to be seen also on top of one of the gates of the Bijapur citadel 
—only Hindu subjects, Ganesha, Hanuman and Garuda, and two 
lions holding small elephants in their fangs, a theme often found in 
DeccanI art. A key fortress of a Muslim kingdom with Hindu reli¬ 
gious sculptures on its main gate ! Only one explanation is possible, 
i.e., that the killedar and the garrison were also Hindus, probably 
Marathas, in the Bijapur service. 

As these are all the extant monuments of the Muslim period, 
the question arises where the other buildings of this time are, the 
buildings aceommodating the garrison and the administration, the 
places where Chand Blbl, Dilawar Khan and the imprisoned princes 
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and princesses of Shivaji’s house had stayed. In my opinion these 
must be sought under the mound occupying the very centre of the 
plateau, to the east and south-east of Baji Rao’s palace, and which is 
now completely covered with shrubs. For during a careful investi¬ 
gation I discovered the indubitable vestiges of an inner citadel, a 
Bale-Killa, consisting of a great central quadrangle with tw'O annexes 
on the east and west sides, the first larger than the latter. To the 
north of this is a somewhat irregular terrace, delimited on the north 
by smaller heaps of ruins, on the east by a double tank, the finest of 
the whole fort, and apparently of Muslim origin. It seems probable 
that the great central quadrangle, with its very strong walls, was the 
Bale-Killa proper, whereas to its east there stretched a palace, and on 
the north side a garden ; for between the tank and the supposed 
garden there is a terrace on strong stone walls, probably once 
supporting one of those pavilions which in Indo-Muslim architecture 
so often occupy the water front of gardens. This complex seems to 
have extended also round the south and east banks of the tank, but 
the question can be settled only by excavations. That the buildings 
must have been of importance, is obvious from some big and well- 
cut basalt blocks, probably from some archway, which are lying 
close to this mound. 

Two smaller, oblong-rectangular mounds are to the west and 
south-west of Baji Rao’s palace. Probably they cover the ruins of 
stables and outhouses, but without excavations it is impossible to 
ascertain whether they were connected with the Bale-Killa or with 
the Maratha palace. Nor am I in a position to say when all these 
buildings or, further to the west, some now collapsed underground 
vaults were destroyed. Perhaps experts in the Maratha chronicles 
will be able to find out. 

The rest of the ruins belong to the Maratha period. Baji Rao’s 
palace has already been mentioned. As it had served as barracks for 
the British garrison, it is as badly defaced as the Mughal palaces of 
Northern India had been before their restoration undertaken since 
Lord Curzon’s time. The great hall in the upper storey has two 
fine rows of columns and arches of the type usual in the Poona 
palaces of that time ; but the stucco work of the walls, probably 
renovated in the 19th century is covered under thick layers of white¬ 
wash, and the beautiful ceiling which must once have been there, has 
disappeared. Recently part of the north faoade has fallen down, 
and the palace will be doomed to ruin if it is not soon repaired. On 
the north side of the palace a typical Maratha court had been begun, 
but only the west and part of the north terrace were ever completed. 
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Nearby to the north-east is a small Siva temple with a spire of the 
fluted cone type so characteristic of the last Peshwa period ; to the 
north-west there stands the ruin of a tower with a Mughal keel 
vault, but probably also of Maratha origin. Another contemporary 
lihga shrine, with a low pyramidal roof, stands on the west bank of 
the tank behind the Bahmani mosque, and a big vault of a similar 
architectural type, but of unknown destination, overlooks the east 
wall of the fort, not far from the north-east bastion. 

The British must have found most of the buildings on the plateau 
already in ruins and have executed only a few repairs and alterations 
of a purely military character. They put the present parapets on 
the walls, built accommodations for modern artillery on the bastion 
of the west gate and repaired the southern gate. The few bungalows 
and sheds erected by them inside the fort are of no interest. 

Thus, the most important monuments of Satara Fort must still 
be underground; awaiting the spade of the excavator. But useful 
preparatory work can first be done by the historians who would take 
the trouble to collect all the still available informations on the for¬ 
mer distribution of the fortifications and buildings, their history 
and use. 



Ancient View of Classification with Outline 
of a Modern Workable System 

By 

S. C. Guha, Allahabad 

In Sanskrit vargikarana is the word tor classification, varga 
technically signifying a class. Broadly speaking, vidyd —the entire 
field of knowledge—is, in Indian thought, traditionally divided 
into four vargas, viz., (1) dharma, (2) artha, (3) kama and (4) moksa. 
In other words every subject ( or department of knowledge ) falls 
under one or another of these four categories.* 

When we come to classify not subjects hut books, we find that 
the latter in some cases (e. g., Cyclopa;dias, Bibliographies, Cata¬ 
logues, General periodicals, etc.) are of such a general or universal 
nature that they refuse to be restricted to any one particular varga 
(or subject or class), but must be represented by a general 
category, such as would include all vargas. This last-named cate¬ 
gory may be termed Generalia in Rnglish, or Sarva as a .Sanskrit 
equivalent. 

The following diagram will show the relation of the vargas. 
'I’he outer circle represents the whole field of knowdedge, the four 
vargas being shewn as distinct compartments adjoining its cir¬ 
cumference ; while around the centre we form the inner circle to 
represent generalia or sarva-varga, beyond the four principal 
vargas. This extra varga may be denoted by zero (“0”). 


1. There are however varioiib other divitionr. in our ancient literature. Srutis 
divide vidyii into two main clabtes, para and apara; ^ 

Kapada mentions three vargai-(ir/Aii faimo—which are followed by 
Kalidasa in Kumdrasamhhtivn aa being the three objects of worldly existence. 
A fourth varga is however accepted by all, and at most places we find the chatur- 
varga (four classes) repeatedly mentioned. 

Other important classifications are those mentioned in the smrtis and niti- 
sastras. The former speak of 14, and the latter give 32. Arthasastra admits 4 
divisions, and PasupatScharya 5. Four vargas are however generally accepted. 
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The wayfarer on the path of knowledge, on entering the field 
can either peep into the sarva-varga at the centre for general know¬ 
ledge, or travel along the lines of the corridor from department 
to department, keeping to the left as usual, until he reaches 
moksha, the final aim of life. 

Besides tlte primary vargas there must be secondary ones which 
may be named bhagas, or the various groups under a subject. 
This will be made clear if we put in tabular form the inter-relation 
of subjects • 

Vidya (Field of knowledge) 


Dharma Artha Kama (or Kala) Moksa 

. I , I r 

I I I. I 

(1) Smrti (2) Itihasa I (8) Darsana (9) Moksa- 

Purana I sastra, Dharma- 

(3) Artha^astra matas (Faiths) 

Samajasastra 

i:" .■'"■■..L ^ 1 .! 

(4) Sahitya (5) Vijnana (6) Upayukta-kala (7) Lalita-kala 
Bhasasastra Kala-kausala 

The third varga, kama, is often represented by the term kala in 
modern times, So we shall treat kala as an equivalent of kama. 
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It will be seen from the above table that we get 9 bhagas, each 
being denoted by one of the 9 integers, 1 to 9. Further, we have 
seen that in addition to these 9 bhagas we have an extra varga, 
sarva (generalia), denoted by the zero “0”. 

Each of the 10 bhagas may similarly undergo a further process 
of tenfold differentiation, resulting in the formation of 100 vibhagas 
or sections. Each such section may be denoted by a figure of two 
digits as .shewn in the Outline that is shortly to follow. The process 
of tenfold differentiation can be repeated as often as necessary, 
putting a decimal point after the two-digit figure assigned to any 
one of the vibhagas, which are 100 in number, as we shall see. 

Thus a subject or a section thereof is represented by a two- 
digit figure ; with more minute differentiation, as in the case of 
sub-sections, the two-digit main figure admits of a decimal fraction. 
That is to say, a decimal point is pul after the two-digit figure for 
showing the fractional addition. 

All this is called subject-notation, each one consisting of a two- 
digit figure with or without added fractions. Properly speaking, 
the notations (or numbers, as they are often popularly called) are 
symbols or pratikas for subjects (sections or sub-sections of the 
main vargas). 

For a small general collection of books of no special character 
the 100 vibhagas, without decimal fraction, may suffice in the begin¬ 
ning. But experience will show that with the growth of the collec¬ 
tion (or library) a precise or minute classification is of greater 
advantage. It is therefore not desirable to restrict the notation to 
the main figure of two digits, but a fractional notation should be 
freely used when necessary. This will be found in my work, 
Prachya Varglkarana-paddhati, reviewed in O. L. D., July 1938. 

The 100 sections thus developed are shewn below :— 

Outline shewing 100 Vibhagas or Sections 


00 

Generalia 

10 

Dharmasastra 

01 

Exposition 

11 

Smrti 

02 

Library Science 

12 

Lawgivers 

03 

Cyclopjedias 

13 

Ethics 

04 

Other Reference Works 

14 

Law 

05 

Periodicals 

15 

Ramayana 

06 

Societies 

16 

Mahabharata 

07 

Newspapers 

17 

Puranas 

08 

Collected Works 

18 

Upa-puranas 

09 

Gazetteers, Bluebooks, etc. 

19 

Other 
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20 History 

21 World 

22 Asia except India 

23 India 

24 Africa 

25 Europe 

26 America 

27 Other 

28 Geography - Travel 

29 Biography 

30 Arthasastra 

31 Statistics 

32 Politics 

33 Economics 

34 Sociology 

35 Administration 

36 Societies 

37 Education 

38 Commerce 

39 Custom’-Costume, etc. 

40 Literature, Philology 

41 Poetry 

42 Drama 

43 Novel 

44 Short Story 

45 Prose Literature 

46 Rhetoric 

47 Correspondence 

48 Satire 

49 Philology 

50 Science 

51 Mathematics 

52 Astronomy 

53 Physics 

54 Alchemy 

55 Geology 

56 Paleontology 

57 Biology 

58 Botany 

59 Zoology 


60 Useful Arts 

61 Medicine 

62 Engineering 

63 Agriculture 

64 Domestic Science 

65 I.abour-saver 

66 Manufacture 

67 Mechanic Art 

68 Building 

69 Other 

70 Fine Arts 

71 Oriental (special) 

72 Architecture 

73 Sculpture 

74 Drawing - Design 

75 Painting 

76 Engraving 

77 Photography 

78 Music 

79 Amusement 

80 Philosophy 

81 Nyaya - Vai^eshika 

82 Samkhya - Yoga 

83 Mimansa 

84 Vedanta 

85 Saiva, Sakta, Vaisnava 

86 Bauddha - Jaina 

87 Other Oriental 

88 Western 

89 Other 

90 Religion 

91 Comparative 

92 Sanatana dharma 

93 Outcomes thereof 

94 Bauddha - Jaina 

95 Mohammadan 

96 Zoroastrian 

97 Confucian, etc. 

98 Christian 

99 Other 
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Kaya-nirnaya : Features- differentiation 

After we have found an exact main notation for a subject 
(section or sub-section) we must next consider the specific kaya 
(features) a particular book (or recorded literature) to be classified 
has taken. The adoption of the process of kaya-nirnaya or features- 
differentiation will qualify the subject-matter of the book in 
question still further. 

Kaya-nirnaya is a course of demarcation in addition to the 
original classification, and it is in a large measure common to all 
subjects. Some people would call the differentiation as common 
sub-division. But we should better terminologise the process as 
kaya-nirnaya or features-differentiation. By this we find out the 
particular kaya (body, or form) in wliich a given literature is 
presented. 

The notation for the features-difTerentiation should be always 
fractional. It is-rather exhaustively manifested in the following 
table. If a subject notation is of only two main digits, as in the 
case of the 100 vibhagas, the features-ditferentiation notation, 
beginning with a decimal point as shewn in the table, should be 
simply added to the main figure of the digits. When however a 
subject is a sub-section, having already a fractional notation add 
the features-differentiation notation, omitting the decimal point, as 
the figure obtained for the sub-section has already got a decimal 
point. 

Similarly there can be a Dinnirnaya or Point-of-view finding 
division which is partially incorporated in the kaya-nirnaya process, 
described above. 

Thus we get a full notation for a subject—the main subject- 
notation along with the kaya-nirnaya fractional notation. 

Combine wdth this the other subsidiary tables—such as Region 
table. Chronology table. Community table, Language table. Size 
table, etc.—wherever necessary. The Region-table is shewn after 
the Kaya-nirnaya table that is following now. 

Kaya-Nirnaya or Features-differentiation Table 

(10 Possible Forms of a Subject) 

•00 TEXTS 

•001 Theory—Philosophy, etc. 

•01 COMMENTARIES 

•02 TRANSLATIONS 

•03 REFERENCE TOOLS (Lexicons, Indexes, Bibliographies, 

Statistics, etc.) 
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•031 Etymological dictionary 

•032 Encyclopaedia 

•033 Concordance 

•034 Index 

•035 Bibliography 

•036 Statistics 

•04 LITERATURES (not Belles-lettres, but ESSAYS, etc.) 

•041 Theory discussed by Author or originator 

•042 Theory discussed by others 

•044 Speech 

•015 Writing 

•046 Symposium (on particular topic) 

•C47 Memorial 

•04S .Miscellany 

•05 PERIODICALS 

•051 Monthly ; *052 Two-monthly ; *053 Quarterly ; 

•054 Four-monthly 

•055 Annual (Year-book, Directory, Calendar—even if not 
periodical) 

•056 Half-yearly 

•057 Misc. regular frequency (2-yearly, 5-yearly, etc.) 

•058 Irregular serial, yet of the nature of periodical 
•06 ASSOCI.ATIONS (Institutions, Guilds, etc.) 

•061 Profession 

•062 Conference, Congress 

•063 Commission, Committee 

•06S Parties 

•07 STUDIES 

•071 Scope, Scheme, Syllabus, Synopsis 

•072 Outline, Abridgment, Essence, Skeleton, Fundamental line 

•073 Museum, Exhibition, Laboratory, Album 

•074 Map, Atl-as, Graph, Chart, Diagram, Observatory, Catalogue, 
Sketch-book 

•076 School, Institution, Study-circle 

•077 Study, Criticism, Research 

•0773 Adverse criticism, Oflencc 

•07732 Reply to criticism, Defence- 

•078 .Adaptation 

•08 POLYGRAPHIES 

•081 Collection of works of single author 

•082 —of many authors (cf. 046 Symposium on single topic) 

•0821 Anthology, Commemoration volume 
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•083 Comprehensive selection 

■084 Interview ; *085 Statement, Communique 

•086 Digest ; '0861 In verse ; '0862 In the form of drama ; 

*0863 In the form of fiction ; *0864 In the form of Catechism, 
dialogue ; •0867 In the form of Letters ; *0868 In the form 

of Parody 

•087 Announcement 

•088 Miscellany 

■09 HISTORIES 

■091 Acts, Bills, Codes, Cases 

•0912 Constitution, Governance, Governor, Political situation. 

Federation, Reform 

•0916 Popular (as opposed to Governmental) representation 
•092 Biography (individual), including Auto-biography ; 

•0921 Original hero 
•093 Collective biography 

•094 Correspondence, Memoir, Minutes 

■095 Expedition, Exploration, Inscription, Records 

•096 Official report, Bluebook, Inspection report 

•097 Survey, Topography, Gazetteer 

•098 Travel, Guidebook 

•099 History, Evolution of culture and civilization, Geneology, 

Chronology 

■0991 Prosperous course 

•0992 Decay, Fall 

■0993 Controversy, Conflict 


REGIONAL TABLE 


1 

World 

3-88 

French possession 

2 

Asia (genera!) except India 

3-89 

Portuguese possession 

2-1 

Turkey 

3-9 

Indian States 

2-21 

Persia 

3-91 

Hyderabad (Nizam) 

2-24 

Arabian Peninsula 

3-92 

Mysore 

2-31 

Siberia, Turkistan, 

3-93 

Baroda 


Central Asia 

3-94 

Kashmir 

2-4 

Afganistan, Baluchistan 

3-95 

Raj put an a 

2-5 

Siam (Thailand) 

3-96 

Central India 

2-54 

Malaya 

3-97 

Himalayan 

2*6 

Chinese Republic 

3-98 

Other 

2-7 

Japan, Korea 

4 

Africa 

2-88 

Burma 

5 

Europe 

2-89 

Ceylon 

5-1 

United Kingdom 

3 

INDIA 

5-11 

England 
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3-1 

North India 

5*13 

Scotland 

3-11 

Bengal 

5-18 

Ireland 

3-14 

Assam 

5-2 

Germany 

3-2 

Gujarat-Bombay- 

5-3 

France 


Maharashtra 

54 

Italy 

3-3 

South India 

5-51 

Spain 

3-31 

Andhra 

5-55 

Portugal 

3-35 

Tamiinad 

5-6 

Scandinavia 

3-4 

United Provinces 

5-7 

U. S. S. R. 

3-5 

Punjab 

5*81 

Switzerland 

3-7 

Bihar—Orissa 

5-85 

Greece 

3-81 

Sind 

6 

America 

3-82 

Central Provinces 

611 

Canada 

3-83 

Berar 

6-12 

U. S. A. 

3-84 

Karnataka 

6-6 

South America 

3-85 

Kerala 

7 

Australia, Newzealand, etc. 

3*87 

North-West Frontier Province 7*8 

Seas 


The subject-notation, including the kaya-nirnaya fractional 
notation, with the addition of one or more classes of notation from 
the subsidiary tables—such as Regition-table for example—putting 
a colon (:) between two kinds of notation, will form the full 
notation for the subject of a book or literature. 

A few examples may clarify the process : The notation or 
symbol for Fine arts is 70 ; 2*5 stands for Thailand {= Siam); 

70; 2*5 will be the notation for the subject of Thailandic fine arts. 
Education is 37 ; history of a subject (see kaya-nirnaya table) is *09 ; 

37’09 is for History of education. Ramayana is 15 ; Java 2-8 ; 
architecture 72 ; 15 : 2*8 : 72 will stand for Ramayana in Javanese 

architecture. Gita is 92*4 ; Commentary ( see Kayanirnaya table ) 
is 01 ; Germany ( Region-table) 5*2 ; 92401: 5*2 will be the 

notation for German commentary on the Gita. Economics is 33 ; 
Panjab 3-5 ; .'. 33 : 3-5 is Economics with special reference to the 

Panjab. Charitable institution is represented by 361; Parsy 
charity relief is 361 ; 0-6 (community-table ); and so on. 

After we have got the full notation through the processes des¬ 
cribed we would still need the device of particularising the position 
of a given book or literature (on the shelves of a library) in a class 
where there are many such works. This can be done by using some 
author-marks or following the Chronology-table, or adopting both. 

In a word, a scientific system should be able to answer all 
requirements. The scheme discussed claims to have the power to 
do so. 
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Subandhu’s Home 

By 

R. G. Harshe, Poona 

For want of authoritative evidence it is a matter of idle specu¬ 
lation to talk of Subandhu’s home. Lately, Mr. Manomohan 
Ghosh has assigned Bengal as the home of Subandhu.' His reasons 
are these : 

(i) “Subandhu has used pun in (Hall, p. 125) and in 

And in these passages and as well as 
and have been considered to be interchangeable or rather he 
allowed a confusion between the palatal and the dental sibilant. 
This kind of confusion as is knowm to students of the Middle Indo- 
Aryan is a feature of Hence it may be assumed that Subandhu 

was born in the JTtiraf speaking area, i.e., the North-Eastern India.” 

In the first place, the words ?TT and as well as and 
are always interchangeable in classical Sanskrit as having almost the 
same meanings.^ But $ven granting the plea of Mr. Ghosh that it 
is a feature of Magadhi,^ can it not be assumed with equal certainty 
that since Subandhu had declared to have composed his work W’ith 

1. Ind, Hist. Quarterly, September 1939, pp. 472-474. 

2. In quoting the text, page numbers, in this article, refer to Hall’s Edition 
of the Vdsavadattd. 

3. ^f^—an arrow ; the coagulum of curds or milk ; water.—Vaidya p. 76S. 

5IT —an arrow ; the cream of slightly curdled milk; water.—Vaidya p. 711. 

4. ?SHT-t^r?rr-a rope or cord ; a girdle-^^lf^^RTT??!^! 

—R : VII 10 ; the tongue. Bh. V. 1. 111. — Vaidva p. 606. 

ivWr—the tongue ; a woman's girdle— 

Git. G. X. 

Subandhu himself uses this w'ord indiscriminately in its dual form; 

For see p, 128 and for VidI—pp. 171 and 283. 

5. Some of the important statements fiom Walter Eugene Clark’s valuable 
article on‘MSgadhi and Ardhamagadhi’ in the y.,40S., Vol, 44 (1924), might 
be considered in this connection :— 

(1) He (Simhadevagani) gives no rule for the change of j to f, an extre¬ 
mely important rule which could hardly have been omitted even in the most 
superficial of the MSgadhi dialect if he had regarded it as universally valid 
for the particular dialect which he meant to describe.—p. 89. 

(2) NSijdillagopa in his comm, to the Prabodhacandrodaya (NS. Ed. 
p, 72), on the authority of Chandrasena and others, apparently regards the 
substitution of ^ for s in the MSgadhi as optional—p. ‘,0, 

(3) The Asoka inscriptions seem to prove that the official language of 
MSgadht in the third century B. c. has t, not f, 

(4) Gawronski (ZF.y 44. 271-4) regards the i of the gakSra (in the 
Mfcchakafika) as merely an individual lisping.—p. 90-91. 
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paronomasia on each and every syllable/ he took this much latitude 
with words which existed in double forms even in his time, to 
vindicate his declaration ? So, it must be remembered that if there 
was any confusion, which we very much doubt, it was purposely 
allowed to be there for the sake of the pun. It was not naturally 
there, as Mr. Ghosh would have us believe, as a sort of unconscious 
slip on the part of Subandhu on account of his being a Magadha. 

(ii) “ Subandhu, unlike any other Sanskrit writer of fame, 
shows some familiarity with fish, and one of his most apt similes 
occurs in the following passage ;—“ 

”—etc. (pp. 249-50 Ed. Hall). The catching of living 
with a black net from a large (HFr?T?T%) is a very 

familiar sight in Bengal. From this simile it may be assumed that 
Subandhu was familiar with a place like Bengal.” 

It may be pointed out that for this idea, as for several others,® 
Subandhu is most probably indebted to Bhartrhari II. 52 (Nirnaya 

6. Preferatory ttanza No, 13 ; “Ptatyakijara^lesamayBprabandham.” 

7. Can be a by any stretch of meaning ! If this passage is 

to be interpreted as having a bearing on some actual geographical region, it may 
be pointed out that it is Central India, rather than Bengal, that abounds in big 
lakes and fishing with black nets in ponds, lakes, rivers and streams is a com¬ 
mon sight all over India. 

8. For ex.impte see— 

^TF<irTl7 VD. p. 79-80. 

Cf. " 5fT'^JTTcJTJTilT^^r2f HOTI 5?T etc. 

__h 4. !• 66 (VD. Ed.) 

(ii) " ”_NS. p. 255. 

Cf. " HK: III. 112. 

(iii) “ ¥1^1% §51^ ’*__NS. P. 4. 

Cf. » 7?naiq'?;4TT0i;q^rft^eir 1^ 

_¥rt|. !• 70. 

(iv) HI JfR JTH: qvTFr^ HmCl 

sT^riq^ NS. p, 238. 

Cf. ” ” etc. _¥f5. I. 78. 

(v) “ ¥n^clTv!fI>T =EF>r 

n^irr qf^n mm %5rqT%:T 

”—VD. P. 64. 

Cf. " puTT HlKdT 51^^XTVJlf qi^T^lf 

HT n. 17. 
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Sagara Ed.) : “ I | 

f^iT^qgfUT ^ ”, The whole 
argument therefore falls to the ground. And, moreover, if we were 
to put forth this argument of familiarity and make imputations to 
the author, it would lead us to absurdity ad infinitum. For, besides 
the fish, Subandu has referred to several other acquatic animals, 
birds and beasts etc.“ 

(iii) Subandu’s familiarity with fish is again noticed in a 
passage in which he compares TTsfe flowers with the of the 

God of Love (p. 138).” 

“ The word has its development in the new Bengali 

(dialect) which is the name for a primitive instrument made of 
Bamboo for catching fish in shallow water. Hence it does not mean 
fishing hook (^^^) as Shivarama guesses.^® Now this is available 
everywhere in Bengal. And the *Trife flower has more resemblance 
to the 'Rsr (= <7^1^) than to As Shivarama was an inhabitant 

of the country where is unknown, he hazarded a guess instead 
of confessing his ignorance. This word >7557^ shows again that 
Subandhu was familiar with Bengal.” 

Mr. Ghosh, in this respect, depends entirely on the reading 
adopted by Hall. But Gray has which however makes 

no meaning, while the Trichinopoly edition has MSS. 

(vi) “ ” ~VD. P. 264. 

^ ^7^. n. 56. 

9. To give only a few examples;— 

Iff ?r { P. 267; 279 ); ^e5^fi7 ( P. 277 ); ( P- 98; 268; 279 ); 

(P.115); (P.279 ); ( P. 95; 113; 193; 218; 286 ); ( P-159; 287 ); 

77i^ ( P. 45; 134; 277 ); ( P. 99; 288 ); P. 85; 103; 104; 120; 266 ); 

ipil ( P. 74; 96; 106; 114; 179; 180; 181; 252; 253; 263; 269 etc.); { P. 84; 170; 251; 

261; 266 ); ^ ( P. 197; 79; 282; 296 ) etc. 

Secondly, as every scholar in those days usually began his studies by learning 
by heart some of the important lexicons, he naturally knew a number of words of 
different types. Amara, for instance, gives about 30 diHerent names for a variety 
of fish (Vide I. 9, 17-19). Hence there is no point in making such a statement 
like this, 

10. If Subandhu is indebted to Bhartjhari for this idea of a net being spread 
by a fisherman, as we have shown above, there is good reason to believe that by 
’7^7^ (if such a word does exist) he means simply 

11. V&savadatta —A Sanskrit Romance by Subandhu, translated, with an 

introduction and notes, by Lou's H. Gray, Ph. D., Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1913—P. 165, Can it be as suggested by one of the comments* 

tors ? 
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also read the text differently.*’ It is therefore hazardous to draw 
any conclusions relying on the text of Hall without taking into 
consideration other evidence on the point. 

The case made out against Shivarama does not also hold good 
inasmuch as Narayana Diksita, who is by far the oldest com¬ 
mentator available** on Vasavadattd, explains the word as 

5jf%^.** Ranganatha, who seems to be a later commentator, in his 
tippana, follows the same reading but explains the word as “ 

The word'T5ir=r however is not found in any of 
the dictionaries.*® The correct form is and is explained by 
as (tM)” and in as 

‘ ‘ In called by 

an unknown author, is interpreted as “ 

«T(%) 3 r ^Tw”. in his explains the 

word thus ; “ T^m’t T^rarfiif^ Jagaddhara’* 

reads and explains it thus : “ tr%? ffn ?$qTrT.‘ tl 

Jrrf^ From this evidence it will be clear that the 

MSS. and commentators are not unanimous on the text in question 
and its meaning also. This cannot therefore be an undisputed 
proof of Subandhu’s being a resident of Bengal. 

Secondly, Patali flower is not so very significantly known for 
its form as for the redness of its colour and in using this simile, 
the author, to all appearances, must have in mind its likeness to a 
fishing hook with a piece of red-flesh attached to it rather than the 
bamboo mechanism to catch fish as Mr. Ghosh says, 

12. (i) Prajna Pathasala MS., which gives better readings and which is a 

very valuable MS., reads here. 

(ii) Anardasrama, MS. No. "93 has folio 12. 

(iii) The correct reading seems to be * T^T * as given by a MS. in pos¬ 
session of Mr. G. V. Nirantara of Nasik whose ancestral collection was catalogu¬ 
ed by Dr. Bhanoakkar. 

13. See Mr. P, K. Code’s article— Aitnnls, BORI,, Vol. XXI—Parts I & II 
p. 135. 

14. Vide folio 54 b, MS. No. 567 of 1891-95 of the Govt. MSS. collection at 
the B. O. R. I., Poona. 

15. Folio Sb, MS. No. 566 of 1891-95, B. O. R. I. 

16. —St. Pctersbourg and Monier Williams have evidently taken the word 
from Hall's Ed. of VD. 

17. P. 4271. 

18. Quoted by Vacaspatya. 

19. Folio 31b, M-i. No. 464 of 1887-91, B. O. R. I. 

20. MS. No. 186 of 1875-76, B. O. R, I.; the MS. is in Sarada script. 

21. Tattvadipini, Ananda^rama, MS. No. 1817, folio 42b, Poona. 
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(iv) His fourth argument in support of this theory is 

Subandhu’s mention of tree (P.219-220 Ed. Hall). “This 
word does not occur in any Skr. Kosha, for Shivarama, though 
very liberal in quoting synonyms, could not give any connection 
with this word. trees grow in abundance in the Sundarban 

area of the Southern Bengal. 

'I’he word Sundarl is given by and is also quoted by 

in its masculine form 

(v) “ Wrote the first available work in the Gaud! style,the 
characteristics of which emerged ‘at the courts of princes oi 
Bengal’— (Keith, Hist. Skr, Lit. p. 60).’’ 

In all these arguments there is not one which is ba.sed on first- 
rate evidence nor on solid facts that carry conviction home. If, in 
the present state of our imperfect knowledge, we are to base our 
conclusions on mere surmise, we must put together all the evidence 
and not simply pick up those examples which support our pet 
theories and leave inconvenient mass of material unnoticed ami 
unaccounted for. Now, so far as the evidence that we arc able to 
collect on this question is concerned, we may say with reasonable 
assurance that our author, instead of being a Bengali, at the court of 
an unknown Bengali prince in the East, was rather the inhabitant of 
Central India. With his limited knowledge of Geography,’'' he 
does not seem to know much beyond the Vindhyas. He describes 
Kusumapura as being on the banks of the Ganges but he has 
absolutely no knowledge of the routes leading to it or back from it 
to the capital of the hero.’’’ He thinks that it is somewhere beyond 
the Vindhya forests and has made his hero wander away among 
them, in search of his lost beloved, till he reaches the sea! His 
descriptions of the sea may be remarkable, in certain respects, but 
he is happily unaware what an enormous distance it is from the 


22. Vide p. 5314. 

23. From which, probably, is derived the word Sundara is uni¬ 
versally known by its synonym Tilaka (Vide IV. 40 and 

X. 266-267—A. S. S. Poona ) and for see IV. 36a. 

24. One need not be a Bengali to write in the Gau<fi style. Our rhetoricians 
have enjoined upon the use of different styles to express different sentiments. 
By using the same argument one can also prove that BSpabbatta was also a Bengali. 

25. The geographical references in VD. are very few and apart from 

they refer to JT^^f, 

f 5 * 13 ?; only. 

26. " Kusumapura is also another name for Kanauja I ” 
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Vindhya mountain to the sea for the princess to walk and the 
prince to follow ! 

If our interpretation of the third prefaratory stanza of the 
Vdsavadatta is correct, and if its reference to the poet named 
Damodara has anything to do with a historical personality of the 
same name, we may point out that the inscription that speaks of a 
poet Damodara belongs to Udaipur in Southern Rajputana and the 
expression “ ” is significant as 

being a familiar sight for the author.’^ Leaving aside the mytho¬ 
logical references to etc., he feels more at 

home when he describes and If a covert 

reference to the ylgnikulas of the Ksatriyas is meant in “ 

JiTf ” (P. 94), then these have 

arisen w'ithin the precincts of the Vindhya mountains. 

In his descriptions, Subandhu, more than once, refers to the 
Malava women’^ in preference to others. Had he been a native of 
Bengal, as Mr. Manomohan Ghosh w’ants us to believe, he would 
certainly have at least mentioned the women of his native country 
when he has something to say about the women of Lata, Karpata 
Kerala and Kuntala countries^” and what is more, about the 
too. 

A reference to points to the fact that the author was 

familiar with the wheat fields of Maiwa where this particular 
variety^® of w’hcat is still largely grown. Subandhu has made the 
soldiers of the Sahara Senapati wander about in search of sw'Cet 
w'ater*^ in the mountain. This clearly speaks of a special know- 

27. Vide tSe iirticle on Subandhu and Damodara, Deccan College Research 
Institute’s Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 2 pp. 421-424. 

P'. 102 ; 

“ 271. 

29. " 

P. 140. 

“ fSHRT^T-etc.—P, 2:^0. 

” P, 233-34. 

30, Lata—pp. 138-139; Kuntala— p. 139; Karijata—p. 139 ; Kerala pp. 139“ 
140. Pulindaraja .Sundarl—pp, 95-96 and pp, 215-16, This again shows his 
familiarity with the mountain tribes of the Vindhya. 

31- " cTTiaiT ” P-192 

32. It must be the same variety as is popularly known in Mah3r9shtra by its 
corrupt name 

33. “ ” P. 291. 
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ledge of the regions where water is abundant but not sweet. In the 
Vindhya and Satpuda ranges, it is difficult to find sweet drinking 
water as very frequently the water is rather astringent and undrink¬ 
able. Another very important reference which presupposes local 
knowledge of the region with all its traditions is to the 
and the diggings by the Kiratas along the banks of the river 
Narmada in search of gold,®* 

The name Subandhu is also found to be current in Central 
India as might Be seen from the Birwani Copperplate inscription of 
Maharaja Subandhu.®'’ The grant has been issued from MahismatT, 
the present Maheswara, in Indore State. 

Subandhu was a worshipper of Visnu and he has consecrated 
two verses at the beginning of his work*® to his titular god. Now, 
we have almost contemporary inscriptional evidence®^ to prove that 
in Central India Vaisnavism was more predominant than anywhere 
else. In Bengal, it seems, the Saivas, the Saktas and the Jainas 
were more popular. 

Putting together all these facts, we are led to the conclusion 
that Subandhu was an inhabitant of Central India, preferably of 
Malwa and that he had nothing to do wnth Bengar.®* 


34. mi” 

—Pp. 100-101; for explanation of the traditional belief see commentary. 

35. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIX pp. 261-62. 

36. Verses 2 and 3. Besides that the following references unmistakably 
point to his being a Vais^^ava : 

(i) 270 

( ii ) ec3^‘^5T^l%«OJtr^Ne5l'i^T—P- 297 

37. Vide Tables comparing Gupta Inscriptions and Paurapic tradition—By 
D. R. Path., Appendix to Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. II. 
Parts I and II. 

38. We have good reason to believe that, in his days of retirement from the 
ministerial duties (see, Vamana,— Kdvydlahkarasutravytti p. 32—Kavya Mala, Ed.), 
he had repaired to Ujjayini, where probably he wrote his Vdsavodatta. 
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Sphota and Artha 

By 

Betty Heimann, London 

Every European scholar who has had the opportunity of 
translating Sanskrit texts with Indian students will have acquired 
an experience unknown to him from his work with Western pupils. 
The Indians have a strange gift of getting the hang of the text 
before, and sometimes even without ever, being able to render the 
passages in rational systematic manner according to the correct 
grammatical analysis of the sentence and its parts. They grasp 
irrationally the sphota, before they rationally grasp the artha. The 
problem of the sphota is unique to Indian grammar ; it was never 
established in the West, and is even not officially acknowledged in 
most of the Indian philosophical treatises. But, nevertheless, even 
when expressly repudiated in Sanskrit philosophy, it is still posed 
there as a problem. While considered not provable by rational 
systematic means, it exists there as a problem, or rather as a fact. 

The Indians are too near to, the Westerners too remote from, 
the intuitional grasping of the meaning implied in a word or a 
sentence ; and both mentalities, from these very contrary reasons, 
are hampered in giving a rational account of the sphota. 

Even the Mimarhsakas who establish subtle theories about 
sound-problems not only from the rational, but also from the 
irrational point of view (the divine origin of sabda and its pre- 
empirical existence) expressly repudiate the concept of sphota. 
They believe in the pre-empirical autpattika, pre-empirical sponta¬ 
neous origin of sound, and they oppose this to the krtaka, the 
empirically produced ; they distinguish between the potential 
transcendental sense and its manifestation in empirical usage ; they 
discuss the problem whether the meaning of the whole word is 
already conceived by the utterance of its first sound or by the series 
of its sounds, or whether only after the pronunciation of its last 
character the sense becomes manifest ; they ponder over the ques¬ 
tion whether the meaning is dependent on a fixed succession of the 
letters used, whether for instance sara and rasa convey the same 
meaning, i.e., whether irrespective of the order of articulation and 
its psychological reactions, the meaning springs forth as a quasi¬ 
partless and orderless and timeless complex entity. But though 
touching on all these considerations of questions connected with 
the problem of the sphota, they are reluctant to accept the sphota 
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such. The Mimamsakas, the school of the exegesis of the holy 
Veda, are transcendental Realists and magical logicians, as it were. 
Their Realism and their logical method tend to handle but provable 
facts (.pramdnas), their transcendentalism and belief in magical 
efficacy are restricted ; they accept only that which is established by 
the empirical pramdnas {pratyaksam and anumdna) or by the appa¬ 
rent proof of revelation and authoritative assertions of the holy 
texts. As a system they are reluctant to give credit to their own 
subjective psychological irrational feelings of evidence, i.e. to the 
sphota. This is too near to them to be worthy of being 
propagated in systematic theory. They remain, even in their irra¬ 
tional speculations, in the sphere of artha, pre-empirical sense and 
its empirical efficacy. Their exegesis, their exposition of Scrip¬ 
tures, does not reach beyond the interpretation of the contents. 
They are rational analysts.' 

Why, then, do the grammarians venture to deal with the sphofa 
Grammar, as its very Sanskrit names .suggest, is vy-d-karana, vi- 
graha, and nir-ukta, i.e. mere analytical procedure. How can these 
professional analysts be inclined to acknowledge such a merely 
synthetic complex factor as is the j/>//ota-concept ? For two 
decisive reasons. First, grammar is a more psychological than 
logical science. The significance which Indian grammar attributes 
to the physio-p.sychological laws of phonetics indicates besides 
other reasons its foundation in a sphere outside mere logic. 
Secondly, their fundamental presupposition is a dogma of a primars 
potential unity. They proclaim that in the verb are already con¬ 
tained, so-to-speak, in an embryonic stage all possible variations of 
a sentence which are voiced by accidental subjects or objects, par¬ 
ticles, prepositions, etc. This concept of a pre-developed imma¬ 
nent general potentiality centred in the verb itself gives room for 
the acceptance of other factors of complex potentialities such as is 
the sphota. The grammatical analysis is considered but as a 
secondary pedagogical proceeding. This grammatico-pedagogical 
method, too, is an outcome of a fundamentally psychological 
attitude. 

It is true that it is not the pa.si-master of grammar, Panini him¬ 
self, who expressly introduces the theory of the sphota ; but his 
chief commentator Patanjali, and his later followers, Bhartrhari, 
Nage^a, etc., are concerned with securing for the concept of sphota 
a place in their system. 

1. About this cf. the chapter on MlmarfibS in my "A Study in Indian 
Dynamics.’' 
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But even these later grammarians who acknowledge the sphofa, 
proffer only a vague definition of the sphota. They simply attribute 
to it three general predicates. The sphota is regarded as one, indi¬ 
visible and eternal. These vague three qualities are the common 
property of all super-empirical entities. It is no accident, there¬ 
fore, that the scholarly advocates of sphota are inclined to identify 
the sphota\v\i\\ other “summa” of religious, magical or ontological 
potentialities which are already acknowledged. The. sphota is thus 
paralleled with §akti, $ahda-Brahman, with Pranava (Om), in 
short with all “summa” bearing on sound-problems. But the 
sphota does not exactly cover the ground of the efficacy of Sakti, of 
undeveloped mere potentiality. The sphota has both, a pre-empiri- 
cal and an empirical function. The meaning of the word uttered 
exists not only potentially before its manifestation, but exists also 
as an external set free by an accidental object or word. 

Neither is sphota a universal, ontological Sabda-Brahman, because 
beside the general ontological truth on which all specific sphotas are 
based, there exist the different sphotas of each single empirical 
object as distinc t entities (cow, horse, etc.). These sphotas of cow, 
horse, etc. are, however, not ontological manifestations dependent 
on, and empirically produced from, a productive ontological 
Avyaktam, but they require a specific act of realization, an impulse 
given directly by an empirical fact, the utterance of a word. 
Besides, a further psychological function must take place for the 
realization of the sphota. Sphota, unlike the Sabda-Brahman, mani¬ 
fests itself in specific partial flashes of truth. 

Neither the sphota can be identified with Pranava (Om), which 
being bare of any specific sense, is open to accept every meaning 
required. Visualization of Pranava (Om) is but a means, not an end 
in itself; it serves only to prepare the stage of receptivity and 
susceptibility for a higher vision. The sphota, on the other hand, 
whenever it can be grasped, is already endowed with specific 
qualities. In short, sphota is akin to, but yet distinct from, all 
these other irrathmal potentialities. Its oscillating quality of func¬ 
tioning in the two spheres of potentiality and specific manifesta¬ 
tion alike, defies any valid identification either with predominantly 
super-empirical, general, ontological, or with completely realizable 
specific factors. 

.4s to the method ot gaining an object through the perception 
of its sphota, here, too, we have to approach the problem by the 
indirect means of contrasting the sphota w'th similar factors. Is the 
psychological procedure by which the sphofa is gained the same as 
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that achieved by meditation ? Meditation can be attained by concen¬ 
trating on any accidental object. The specific object in hand is but 
a means and not an end. A higher general vision springs forth 
from this act of concentration (samddhi). Reflection, pratibhd, of a 
general cosmic relationship is indirectly attained. The grasping of 
the sphota, on the other hand, is a direct procedure. Here the 
starting point is a general cosmic truth which through the contact 
with the very object reveals immediately, and not as a means, a 
specific truth, the truth about the essence of the object concentrated 
upon. Thus, though meditation and sphota, belong both to similar 
spheres, both standing midway between generalizing metaphysics 
and particularizing and introspective psychology, they arc clearly 
distingui.shed by their different tendencies of direction : one work¬ 
ing from the general downwards (sphota), the other tending upwards 
towards the general (meditation). Furthermore, they are unlike 
with regard to the quality of directness (sphota) and indirectness 
(meditation). These latter characteristics imply also a difference 
with regard to their dynamics and degrees of purpose : while the 
sphota reveals itself by an immediate spontaneous flash of realiza¬ 
tion, meditation works deliberately in slow stages of gradual 
enlightenment. The sphota manifests itself in a quasi-mechanical 
bio-psychological function ; meditation, on the other hand, is inten¬ 
tionally and deliberately acquired. And yet, in spite of all these 
distinctions pointed out between the sphota and meditation, medita¬ 
tion in its highest stage of perfection is the one proceeding which 
comes nearest to the concept of sphota. In the commentary to 
Yoga Sutras 1, 47 the the subjective, no more 

obstructed clarity of mind, the final stage gained after preliminary 
meditation, is expressly defined as bhutdrtha-visayah krama-ananu- 
rodhi sphutah prajhd-dlokah, i.c. as d spontaneous (sphuta) vision of 
cognition which has the cosmic bhittas as objects’ and pursues no 
more any gradual steps. Thus the Yoga system acknowledges in 
some way the concept of sphota, but only as a general cosmic vision, 
and not as a specific sabda-sphota. 

After having tried to define the sphota indirectly by confronta¬ 
tion with apparently related irrational concepts, we shall now 
venture to trace its qualities by the direct method, as far as it is 
possible to describe and to define such an irrational coitcept. Onlv 
then shall we gain the ground to make the methodical confrontation 

2 . I prefer to take 6/tHtnrfAa in the cosmic and ontological samezz Mahd- 
bhiitas of the Sankhya (Yoga), rather than follow Prof. Woods in his epistemologi- 
cal interpretation. 
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with its counterpart in the logical sphere : artha. The most imme¬ 
diate approach to a concept, at any rate in the range of Indian 
studies, has proved to be the interpretation of its name. The term 
sphota gives the opportunity for an irrational explanation as to its 
phonetics and for a rational one as to its contents ; both methods of 
explanation coincide in this case. Sphut, to burst into view, to 
rent asunder, pictures in its very onomatopoetical form the sudden¬ 
ness, abruptness and forcefulness of the process. It is no accident 
that other terms derived from the very same root sphut all indicate 
the same dynamic explosive function. Sphota means the “whipped 
out” hood of a snake in the moment of irritation ; sphuti means the 
cracking ef tlie skin of the foot by bursting blisters. Sudden like 
the break between day and night in Indian climate, sudden like the 
ripening of the tropical fruit are the natural processes of the Indian 
mind (sphota). Slow and deliberate are the artificially, volitionary 
and consciously produced mental processes, like meditation and 
reasoning (tarka). As such the question is irrelevant, whether the 
sphota develops gradually from the first souAd to the last one ; it 
can spring forth in any moment when the characteristic momentum 
of the sounds becomes strong enough to indicate the object in 
question. As such the related problem is also implicitly answered, 
whether the process of articulation of the single sounds, the consti¬ 
tuents of the word, can be inverted in its order without changing 
the meaning. The psychological reaction to the transition of sound 
from one articulation-point to the other determines the meaning. 
Each individual sound gets beside its innate significance an addi¬ 
tional import with regard to its position within the word (as initial 
sound, final sound, etc.)* Here we touch the problem whether in 
Sanskrit the name in itself is an onomatopoetical image of the 
essence of the thing which it designates ; and whether the articula¬ 
tion of its sounds produces a psychological reaction which suggests 
the essential meaning. Is it in this way that the Indian Sanskrit 
student grasps the meaning of the text, before he can account for 
the rational analysis of its sense ? 

The sphota is fundamentally a sound-phenomenon, and even 
when, which is rarely the case in India, the texts are but silently 
read, it is grasped by sound-impressions. From this fact further 
questions bearing on tlic sphota may be raised. Do the sounds 
reveal the the irrational meaning, or does the sphota reveal 

the true meaning of the sounds ; in other words, is the sphota the 

3. Cf. My “Deutung und Bedeutung indibchcr Terminologie” pp. 294fl and 
my "Polarity of the Indefinite*’ p. 95. 

K. V. 15 
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indicator or the indicated ? It is a reciprocal relationship between 
the sphofa and the sounds which constitute a name. The sphota has 
two aspects, an eternal, pre-empirical being as essence, and an 
external accidental empirical aspect as momentary prehension. The 
sounds reveal the empirical sphota, while the eternal sphota conveys 
a meaning to the sounds. The concept ot sphota is not limited to 
one level only. The accidental, empirical and momentary mani¬ 
festation of the sphota is the reflection of the one, indivisible, 
eternal and constant sphota (essence). Sphota has a double aspect 
of static eternity and abrupt manifestation. As such it lacks the 
continuous dynamics of aut-pattika, the continuous motion of sounds 
in the ever-moving waves of ether and space ( dkasa ). The 
Mimarhsaka concept of iahda is that ol a continuum. To use a 
simile : like an ever-springing fountain the pre-empirical sahda 
continuously comes forth ( autpattika), but through vivaksd, through 
our desire of speech, we catch some of its drops in our specific 
receptacles. The sphota, on the other hand, is like a flash of 
lightning, breaking accidentally from an upper eternal sphere, 
through a bank of clouds, down to the ground (its empirical mani¬ 
festation). To express the difference between sphota and sahda in 
plain words; sahda is manifested by a volitionary act, while the 
manifestation of sphota lies beyond our control. 

The pivot of the Mlmamsakas is the idea of continuum ; their 
chief concept of artha corresponds to this fundamental idea. Artha 
is the continuous tendency {arth) between original sense striving 
after manifestation, manifestation itself, and its final ends. The 
empirical object is its second stage as a materialization of its sense ; 
the third stage is the purpose of the objects. In this third stage the 
term artha means ; ‘ for the sake of ’ {artham at the end of a com¬ 
pound). Thus the term artha comprises three stages of a continuum, 
i.e. .sense or essence (pre-empirical), object (empirical) and purpose 
(final cause). To give a significant example of this journey of the 
term artha, we may point to the complicated meaning of the term 
puru§a-artha. It implies two different meanings of artha, a general 
and a specific one. It designates the purusa as artha, essence, origin 
and end of human tendencies. Besides, artha is a specific stage, or 
aspect, among the four puru^a-arthus. Artha is also the one specific 
human aim of acquiring material goods, welfare, wealth and profit. 

Artha belongs in all its meanings to the sphere of manas. 
Ambiguous as the term OTonas is its product. Manas is the 
central organ of the senses, of the thinking and will-power. Sphota, 
on the other hand, is a product not of manas, but of buddhi, of the 
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organ of intuitional enlightenment (bodhi, Buddha). Buddha is the 
receptacle of cosmic vision which is beyond the reach of human 
volition and thinking power. 

Artha has a wide range of possibilities in the logical and empiri¬ 
cal spheres, in so to speak the horizontal direction of the attainable 
plane ; sphota is limited to the vertical only, a flash from above. 

This distinction which wc have drawn between the spheres of 
artha and sphota does not seem to be always strictly kept to in 
average linguistic use. Logic, too, ventures to speak of sphotam (or 
spaftam, elucidated), when the sense sought for has become evident. 
But this use of the term sphofa is not in reality opposed to our dis¬ 
tinction between the rational logical sphere of artha and the irration¬ 
al range of sphota. 

For even in the gradual process of logical cognition there always 
comes at the end a productive moment of solution where a' direct 
intuition has to fulfil the previous deductions of reasoning. 



The Digambara and Svetambara Sects 
of Jainism 

By 

Kamta Prasad Jain, Aliganj 

Jainism is the least studied of the Indian religions and enquiries 
into Jainology under the circumstances are welcome. Mr. C. J. 
Shah’s voluminous work entitled “ Jainism in North India ” 
deserves appreciation. His attempt is praiseworthy but at the 
same time I am pained to say that the stamp of the Publishers’ 
sectarian attitude is evident in it. No doubt, the original publishers 
are Seth Anandji Kalyanji, who have financed the • apparent 
publishers enabling them to bring this volume out, and who profess 
the Svetambara faith and are famous for their sectarian zeal. 
The learned w'riter has failed to emphasise that he is writing 
from the Svetambara point of view and moreover he has made 
some misleading remarks about the Digambara sect. He is always 
alert and takes care to mention nothing, which may be in the 
favour of Digambara Jainism in the North. Perusal of his work 
leads a reader to believe that North Indian Jainism is Svetambara 
Jainism and that Svetambara Jainism is the original Jain religion. 
Had this been e.stablished independently, without doing injustice 
to Digambara Jainism, nobody would have complained. But for 
the sake of history 1 intend to examine a few of his conclusions. 
However, I shall confine myself to the three most important 
controversies raised by the learned author : (1) that the Svelam- 
baras belong to the Order of Pariva, while the Digambaras to 
that of Mahavira, (2) that the account given in the Digambara books 
concerning the origin of the Svetambara sect is self-contradictory 
and hence unreliable and (3) that the extant Svetambara Agama- 
Siddhanta is the original one and the theory of the Digambara Jainas 
concerning the loss of the Siddhanta is false. 

On examining the first of the above points, I find the learned 
author summarising it in these words, “ Taking it historically and 
literally, we can say that the Svelambaras are more akin to Parsva- 
natha than to Mahavira, and Digambaras are nearer the latter, 
because Mahavira passed many years of his life as a prophet in a 
naked stage, while both Par^va and his followers preferred to remain 
dressed.” (p. 70). He backs up this conclusion with the following 
quotation from Sir Charles Elliot ;— 

1 
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“ It is therefore probable that both Digambaras and Svetam- 
baras existed in the infancy of Jainism, and the latter may repre¬ 
sent the older sect reformed or exaggerated by Mahavira. We are 
told that ‘ the law taught by Vardhamana forbids clothes but that 
of the great sage Par^va allows an under and upper garment.’ But 
it was not until considerably later that the schism was completed 
by the constitution of the two different canons.” (p. 74), 

Now let us examine these statements, which are mainly based 
on the evidence of the Svetambara canonical books only, under the 
light of independent sources and evidence. In this respect the 
first thing to observe is that nudity was not only observed in the 
times of Mahavira, but it was held in great reverence by pre- 
Mahavira Sramanas as well.' The fact that nudity was not an in¬ 
novation in the Jaina Sangha, is borne out by the literary as well as 
epigraphical evidence. 

In literature, the earliest reference to it is found in the Rk- 
Samhitd (X, 13()-2), where the windgirdled Bachhantes, the Munayo 
Vdtavasanas are mentioned. Prof. A. Weber considered that this 
shows the greater,antiquity of the Digambaras, and he also consi¬ 
dered that the Digambaras are the Indian ” Gymnosophists ” of the 
time of Alexander the Great.’ 

It is noteworthy that in almost all Brahmanical Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture which mentions the Jainas, Jain monks are designated as naked 
recluses.^ In the ancient and authentic Literature of the Buddhists, 
too, the Jainas (.Nirgranthas) arc described as naked monks.* These 
notices refer not only to the Nigantha Samanas of the Order of 
Mahavira, but indirectly they describe the pre-Mahavira Nigantha 
Samanas as naked monks as well. For it is said in the ” Maha- 
vagga”, (1,70,3)" 

‘‘At that time the Bhikkus conferred the upasampada ordi¬ 
nation on persons that had neither alms-bowl nor robes. They 

went out for alms naked and (received alms) with their hands. 

People were annoyed, murmured and .became angry, saying 

‘ Like the Titthiyas, etc.’ ” 

1. Indian Antiquary, IX. 162. 

2. Ibid, XXX. 280. 

3. Vifnupurdna, 3,\S. 2-\0 ; Veddnta Sutras, II, 2, 33-36 ; Dala Kumdra- 
carita, 2 ; Vardhamihira-Samhitd, 19-61 end 45-58 ; etc. etc. 

4. Jdtakamdld (SBB), I. 145 ; Viidkhdvatthu-dhamma-padatha-kathd (PTS) 
I. 2-384; Dialogues oj Buddha, III. 14 ; Divyavaddna, 165 Mahdvagga, 8, IS ; 38 > 
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These Titthiyas were, no doubt, the non-Buddhistic monks 
belonging to older orders th-in those of Mahavira and Buddha.* 
The description of them as given above, coincides exactly with that 
of Digambara Jain monks, as described in their ^astras. Hence there 
is little doubt about their being the naked monks of the school of 
Lord PSr^va, the immediate predecessor of Mahavira. Moreover, 
1 am tempted to believe the Digambara ^Sstras on the ground that 
their accounts are in agreement with those references in ti e Buddhist 
Tripitaka and other secular literature which mention the Jainas.’ 
For instance, the rules of conduct for the ^ramanas (Jain monks) 
given in the Kassapa-Sihandda Sutta coincide to a word with those 
given in the Digambara Jain Literature for their monks, and they 
mention the very first rule of the Jaina muni, which requires him 
to go about naked." 

Moreover there are such references in the Buddhist books that 
prove the use of the term Titthiya in the sense of the Jainas. The 
following remarks of Rev. Dr. Stf.vf.NSON are worthy of considera¬ 
tion in this respect:—" 

“ In the Buddhist documents.frequent mention is made 

of a class of opponents encountered by Buddha, usually named 
Titthiyas or Tirthakas. This word, however, is used synony¬ 
mously with Tirthahkaras, the Sanskrit form of the word 
Tirthakara, a name appropriated by the Jainas to their deified 
religious legislators. In several passages the Titthiyas are 
distinguished both from Brahmanas and Buddhists. Thus 
Raktaksha is said to have gone to a place where there w'ere 
Tirthakas, Sramanas and Brahmanas, ascetics and mendicants. 
Not having the original before me, I can only conjecture that 
the two last mentioned parties were Vanaprasthas and Sannyasis 
and the third, common Brahman householders. The second 
were certainly Buddhist ascetics; and it seems to me there 
can be as little doubt but that the first were Jainas. In the 
same way in the Lalita-vistdra, the Tirthakas are mentioned 
among the auditors of Buddhas as a sect different from the 

Brahmanas.There are two grand characteristics, then, of 

those Tirthakas, which are in exact agreement with the oldest 
books and traditions of the Jains—the existence among them of 
Digambara sages and the total abstinence from animal food. 

6. Historical Gleanings, pp. 11-12. 

7. Indian Historical Quarterly, II. 698-710. 

8. Studie Materiali di storia delle Religioni, III, 1927, 4-8. 

9. Journal td the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Jtnuary 1833, 
IV. 401. 
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Neither of these are applicable to either the Brahmanas or 

Buddhists of ancient times.The Tirthakas of the Buddhists, 

then, could be none but Digambara Jainas.” 

It is thus clear that the Titthiyas were non-Buddhistic Jaina 
monks and those referred to by Gotama Buddha belonged to older 
orders than those of Mahavira. The Jaina Sangha was older than 
Buddha'“ and as the description of the Titthiyas coincides with that 
of a Digambara Jaina monk, it supports the Digambara view that the 
ascetic disciples of Par^va lived naked. No doubt, the Ajivikas 
also, lived as naked recluses, but their origin in itself is traceable 
to the old Jaina Samgha.“ They took their religious principles 
from the Purvas ; so that as Jaina dissenters, Ajivikas would 
naturally be expected to adopt the old practice of going about 
naked. Likewise Gotama Buddha observed the vow of nudity like 
a Jaina monk during an early stage of his life. The Digambaras 
claim him to belong once to the line of the Jaina Samgha of Par^va’s 
Tirtha.*’ 

Thus the literary evidence would indicate that the nakedness of 
the Jaina monks was in accordance with the original practice, and 
not a subsequent innovation started by Mahavira. The latter idea, 
moreover, is against the tradition of the Svetambaras, for, it is said 
in their authentic canonical books that Lord R§abhadeva, the first 
Tirthahkara, also passed his life as a saint in a state of nudity. 
This means that the practice of nudity was first introduced in the 
Jaina Sangha by Tirthahkara ^sabha. This is exactly what the 
Digambaras saj . But they do not say that along with the discarding 
of clothes, the first Tirthahkara also allowed the Jaina saints to put 
them on. He, no doubt, did allow the Ksullaka Nirgranthas to 
wear one or even two garments, but the ksullakas are only laymen 
observing the vows and are called Eka^atakas in the Digambara 
Sastras.^^ This division of the Digambaras is supported by the 
Buddhist references, since in them, too, the clothed Nirgranthas are 
styled Savakd gihi oddtavasand}^ and Nigantha ekasdtaka.^^ We find 

10. Indian Antiquary, IX. 161. 

11. Encyelo: of Religion and Ethics, I. p. 261 and Cambridgt History of India 
Ancient India, I, p. 162. 

12. Buddhistic Studies, Ch. V, p. 117-119. 

13. Kalpa Sutra, JS., SBE,, pt. I. p. 295. 

14. •' I 

— 

15. Digha-Nikdya, PTS., Vol. Ill, pp. 117-118. 

16. Ariguttara-NiMdya, Vol. Ill, pp. 307-309. 
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clear mention ot the naked Jaina munis and clothed Jaina savakas in 
the Buddhist literature, and therefore the mere mention of the naked 
munis also in the Svetambara books cannot justify the division of 
Jaina munis—naked and clothed—as they have propagated. Hence 
the attempt to connect the Svetambaras with the Tirthankara Parsva 
falls to the ground. 

The Mathura sculptures which depict the naked Jaina monks 
holding a piece of cloth in their hands, belong to a period when the 
germs of this schism were already in the air and they do not support 
the Svetambara view. Rather these sculptures prove the existence 
of the Ardhaphalakas' —(ascetics having a piece of cloth with them) 
—the fore-runners of the Svetambaras, as described by Ratnanandi 
in h\& “ Bhadrabdhu-carita " . A particular thing to note in this 
respect is that such a small figure is shown on the Mathura sculpture 
referring to the exchange of embryo of l ord Mahavira.’“ This 

small ascetic called in the inscription “ divine.” (something) 

could not be taken as representing Mahavira. Rather it represents 
a divine ascetic of the Ardhaphalaka type, who could not at once 
summon enough courage to give up the ancient practice of going 
out naked and simply took up a scarf in the hand to hide the shame. 
This representation, I think, is made simply to stamp the sculp¬ 
ture with the sectarian mark and it shows clearly that the story of 
the transfer of the embryo of Mahavira was not a fact acceptable to 
the ancient Jaina Samgha. It is not a part of the original Jaina 
literature, but seems to have crept into the Svetambara works on 
the advent of new converts from Hinduism, since the original god 
of progeny is found in the Vedic pantheon.’” 

Accepting for argument’s sake, the view of Mr. Shah that 
because in the above sculpture the last Tirthankara is depicted 
naked with a scarf in his hand, this establishes proof of the pre¬ 
valence of both the practices—nude and dressed—in the ancient 

17. On the Vodva Stupa built by the Rods, “the male figure on the right of 
the Dharnia-cakra, is considered by Dr. BOhlek to be that of a naked ascetic, who 
as usual, has a piece of cloth hanging over his right arm.’’— [Jainism in North 
India, p.25't). Likewise in Mathura Plate No. IV Sramana Kafiha is shown 
having a piece of cloth hanging on his wrist, although he is naked otherwise. It 
bears an inscription which mentions Svetambara Gapas etc. 

18. Ch. IV. 

II \o II 

19. Shah, loc. cit., p. 21 (plate IV). “At his (Nemesa’s) left knee stands a 
small naked Male, characterised by the cloth in his left hand as an ascetic and 
with uplifted right hand.’’—BuLH^jR, Ep. Ina. II. 316. 

20. Ep. Ind, II. 316 and Jaina Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 83-92. 
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Jaina Samgha, will he please reconcile it with the conditions given 
and drapery allowed to monks in the Svetambara canon ? Can he 
point to any other instance in stone and plaster, where a Jaiija 
Tirthahkara is pictured with a cloth in hand or is fully dressed ? 
The images of Tirthahkaras found at Mathura are naked. As a 
matter for mere wonderment even those which bear the names etc. 
ol a certain Svetambara gaccha and represent Par^va as well as 
some other Tirthahkara are naked.’* If Tirthahkara Par^va and his 
immediate predecessors had never observed the vow of nudity and 
the Svetambaras believed that he remained dressed all through his 
saintly life, then why did they not make his images accordingly in a 
draped shape ? Why did they go against their belief when they 
showed Parsva and other Tirthahkaras as nude ? There is also no 
ancient image of their lady, Tirthahkara Malli. 

It is a fact that the Mathura antiquities being only a century or 
two older than the date of Svetambara origin, they rightly represent 
the first signs of their gradual growth into a sect. The inscription 
mentioning the bveiambara ganas etc. inscribed on a Digambara or 
naked image, bears testimony to this fact and shows that the 
Svetambaras were the dissenters from the original Nirgrantha 
Samgha, whose ascetic members observed the vow of nudity and 
their lay disciples worshipped naked images of the Jinas.” Hence 
the Mathura antiquities do not carry the age of the Svetambara sect 
beyond 1st century u. c. 

Now let us examine the antiquity of the Digambara principle 
of nudity under the light of monumental and other such concrete 
evidence. The most ancient of the Indian antiquities are those 
which are found at Mohen-jo-Daro in Sind and it is obvious from 
them that the people of the Indus valley made nude figures, even 
those of female deities.*^ Some of these are quite akin to the 
images of Jinas.’^ And if we are to believe the reading of a seal 
inscription by Dr. Pran Nath,” the prevalence of Jainism at that 
ancient period is confirmed—there is no doubt that the Jainas 

21. -Smith, Jaini Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, pp. 24-46. 

22. “The Jjins are divided into two great parties, Digambara and Svetam- 
bara. The latter have only as yet been traced, and that doubtfully, as far back 
as .Sth century after Christ. The former are almost certainly the same as Nigan- 
thas, who are referred to in numerous passages of Buddhist Tali Pitakas and must 
therefore be as old as 6th century B. c.” —Encyclo : Britannica ( 11th ed. ) Vol. 
XXV. 

23. Marsh.^ll, Mohen-jo-Daro, Vol. I. p. 33. 

24. Cf. plate X statue from Harappa. Plate XIII, 15, 16 Mohen-jo-Doro, 
I. p. 60. 

25. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VIII, Supplement, pp. 1&-32, 
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assign a hoary antiquity to their religion. Be that as it may, it is 
clear that nude images like those of the Digambara Jainas used to be 
made by the Indus people’" and this goes to establish the greater 
antiquity of the religious idea of nudity as held by the Digambara 
Jainas. 

The ancient images of the Jinas found at Dharasiva (Terapur),” 
Khandagiri-Udayagiri (Orissa),’® Mathura,Ramnagar (Bareilly), 
and at a certain place in South India’‘are all in a naked shape. 
None of these images bear any trace of drapery and as such, they 
also go to establish the assertion of the Digambara Jainas that for 
the attainment of Nirvana, the observance of the vow of nudity is 
essential. Nudity, in fact, is an assurance of the man being self- 
restrained and victorious over the feelings of shame and sex-love. 
The covering of the body is needed only when the idea of shame 
and sex-love occupies an uppermost place in the mind and it is an 
hindrance to Nirvana. Hence nudity or victory over shame and 
sex-love is necessary if Nirvana is the Goal. The Jaina Tlrthaiikaras 
—one and all preached the self-same doctrine as is evident from the 
above historical facts. 

Under the circumstances there is no justification in connect¬ 
ing the Svetambaras with the Tirtha of Par^va, since the monks of 
that Samgha also observed the vow of nudity. 

.4s to the second point concerning the Digambara account of 
the origin of the Svetambaras, Mr. Shah remarks “'i’aking the 
Digambara traditions we find that the Digambaras themselves do not 
agree in their exposition of this division in the Jaina church.”®’ 
And to establish this disagreement he refers to " Darsana-Sdra” 
and “ Bhdvasamgraha” of Devasena, where it is said that the 
Svetambara Samgha had its beginning in Vallabhipura in Saurastra 
136 years after the death of Vikrama. Devasena having given the 
date of Svetambara origin narrates the story of that origin from 

26. Chanda, Madtrn Revievi, August 1932 pp. 158-160. 

27. Korakartdu-cariu, (Karanja Jain Scries), Intro, pp. 41-48. 

28. “Only the Tirthahkaras arc represented nude, and even they are occas- 
sionally shown dressed, if the scene is intended to represent some scene of their 
human lives...”—M. M, Chakr.warty, Notes on the Remains on Dhauli and in the 
Caves oj Udayagiri Khandagiri, p. 2. 

29. Smith, yainu Stupa and other Antiquities oj Mathura, pp. 24-45. 

30. During the course of excavations of a mould (at Ramnagar) a great 
number of fragments of naked Jain statues were exhumed ; of which several are 
inscribed bearing dates ranging from Sariivat 74 or a.d. 96 to 152 .—LOdbrs, 
jRAS. January 1912. 

31. Studies in South Indian Jainism, p. 34. 

32. Shah, Jainism in North India, pp. tl-'iO. 
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Srutakevali Bhadrabahu.’* The date given by Devasena is the date 
of the actual appearance of the Svetambara sect the seed of the origin 
of which was already sown at the time of Bhadrabahu Srutakevali. 
Ratnanandi also narrates this in his “Bhadrahdhu-Caritra” and gives 
a full (detailed) account of the origin of the Svetambara sect.®* The 
only difference between the accounts is that the former is an abridged 
(thus seems incomplete), while the latter is a detailed description. 
I see no reason to doubt the identity of Bhadrabahu referred to by 
Devasena, since he is clearly connected with the well-known 12 
years’ famine of the Mauryan period, which is an accepted fact of 
history. Similarly there is no ground to disbelieve Ratnanandi, since 
the existence of the Ardhaphalakas—the fore-runners of the Svetam- 
baras, who appeared at the end of Mauryan famine as described by 
him, is proved by the ancient Mathura sculptures representing the 
naked Jaina monks with a piece of cloth (Ardhaphala) in their hands 
as shown above. Moreover Ratnanandi also assigns the same date 
(i. e. Vik. Sam. 136) for the Svetambara sect as given by Devasena. 
He mentions clearly that the Svetambara originated from the Ardha- 
phalakas at this time, having begun dressing themselves in white 
robes.” I do not see any disagreement between Devasena and 
Ratnanandi. Hence the Digambara tradition holds good. 

It seems absurd to bring the date of this schism in the Jaina 
church after the Vallabhi Council of the Svetambaras during the 6th 
century A. D., since we find a clear mention of the Kulas etc. of the 
Svetambara books in the Mathura inscriptions. Besides keeping in 
view the fact that there existed a separate line of Digambara Jaina 
monks since the days of Bhadrabahu Srutakevali” and that the 
Digambaras revived their Agama Siddhanta in the very first century 
of the Christian era as noted below’, it is not possible to assign the 
final separation of the Svetambaras as taking place in the 6th 
century A. D. 

Of course there is a Svetambara tradition which assigns the date 
of Digambara origin after the second Vallabhi Council referred 
to by Mr. Shah,®’’ but this is in disagreement w’ith another Svetambara 

33. Dariana~Sdra (Bombay ed.) 

34. Bhadrobahu-earitra, (Benares ed.), pp. 50-71. 

35. “ 1 

II 'aV 11 ifll 

Jffi II 'ami VI I 

36. Hoernlb, Indian Antiquary, XX. 342-346 

37. Satrutdaya-Mahdtmya, (Jainism in North India, pp. 67-70). 
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tradition, which fixes the date of Digambara origin as being 139 
years after the death of Vikrama.^ In fact it is the Svetambara 
tradition which seems to be at fault, being self-contradictory and, 
as such, it goes to support the greater antiquity of the Digambaras 
as established above. 

Turning to the last point concerning the Jaina canon, I need 
not enter into a discussion of the nature and genuineness of the 
extant Svetambara Agama, since the opinions of the Western 
savants disclose its nature and shape. Prof. Jacobi although regard¬ 
ing a certain portion of the Svetambara canon as old says clearly 
that “ additions or alterations may have been made in the canonical 
works till the time of their first edition under Devardhiganin 

Likewise Prof. Jarl Ciiarpentier writes in this respect that “.-the 

canon originated with Mahavira and his immediate successors ... But 
this was by no means the Siddbanta in its present shape, which is 
certainly a rather late creation”.'*® And finally Prof. A. Barriedale 
Keith remarks, “The language of the Jain canon (Svetambara) is far 
later than the time of the Nandas, and if the language could be 
changed, then the content also was far from secure ; indeed Jain 
tradition reveals its early losses, and w'C have no right to hold that 
the present canon in substance or detail goes back to the fourth 
century b. c.”** Hence such a varied, loo.se and comparatively 
recent canon as is the Svetambaras certainly cannot be the original 
Jain Siddhanta and the Digambaras are justified in disowning it. 

Now as to the Digambara tradition concerning the loss of the 
Jaina Siddhanta books, !VIr. Shah makes a sweeping remark asserting 
the pomplete loss of the Siddhanta as being ‘‘ immediately after the 
great famine in Magadha ” and finds no evidence in support of the 
tradition of the Digambaras. Rather he seeks to prove that the 
” original Siddhanta was not lost for ever ” on the authority of the 
Mathura inscription which records the Kulas and Sakhas appearing 
in a certain Svetambara Agama book, mentioning the Vacaka 
(lecturer) Jaina monk and portraying the scene of the transfer of the 
embryo of Mahavira.*’ But unfortunately this epigraphical evidence 
does not establish the whole of the Siddhanta even in the Indo- 
Scythian period and does not take one beyond that period, when the 

38. <• ftift I 

39. The Jaina SHtras (SBE), pt. I. Intro. XXXIX. 

40. The Uttarddhyayana-Sutra (Upsala), Intro,, p. 12, 

41. Sir Ashutosh Memorial Volume (P&tna, p. 21). 

42. Shau, Jainism in North India, pp. 222-224. 
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Svetambara fore-runners were already in existence. Mere mention 
of the word Vacaka does not prove the existence of the entire 
Siddhanta. On the other hand we are told that there is a clear 
mention of the loss of the Jaina canon in the famous Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela.** This epigraphical evidence corroborates 
the fact of the loss of the Jaina Siddhanta even before the Mathura 
antiquities referred to by Mr. Shah. Hence we can hardly doubt 
the authenticity of the Digambara tradition. 

Moreover it is nowhere said in the Digambara tradition that the 
Siddhanta w’as lost entirely immediately after Bhadrabahu. Rather 
we find recorded an historical data of the gradual loss of it in such 
old books as Tiloyapannati.^* 

According to the Digambara tradition it is not the case that the 
Purvas were lost entirely. Rather portions of the Agrdyayant- 
purva were known to sages like Dharasena and others as late as 683 
years after the Nirvana of Mahavira. Dharasenacarya, who belonged 
to the earely period of the Christian era, while staying at Girnar 
foresaw' the danger of the total loss oi the Siddhanta and to avoid 
it, got two competent Nirgrantha sramanas to put down what he 
knew of the Siddhanta into black and white.Thus the available 
Satakhanddgama-sutra and other Sutra literature of the Digambaras 
came into existence long before the Vallabhi Council, in which 
Devardhiganin created the extant Svetambara Siddhanta. Hence 
the extant Svetambara Siddhanta cannot be taken as the original one, 
since almost all of it except a very short portion was lost long ago 
ow'ing to the shortness of memory of the Rsis. This fact also 
goes to support the late origin of the Svetambaras. 

It is curious to say that although the Digambaras proclaimed 
the Svetambara Siddhanta books to be late and worthless w’orks, 
yet “ they seem to make use of them to a certain extant.” I have 
neither seen nor heard of such usage among the Digambaras in the 
whole of India. Mr. Shah should have cited examples of it from his 
personal knowledge instead of relying upon Dr. BClher’s wrong 
information. No doubt the names of the Angas as described by 
the Digambaras are mostly identical with those of the Svetambaras 
but there is a great difference between them in respect to their 
divisions, titles and contents since the Digambaras also had an index 
of the Siddhanta. 

Under the circumstances it is not justified to connect the 
Svetambaras w'ith Par^va and the Digambaras with the last Tirthan- 
kara, since it is proved independently that every one of the Tlrthan- 
karas lived as a naked ^ramana. It is a fact that the Digambara- 
Svetambara division in the Jaina church finally appeared in the first 
century A. D. 


43. Journal oj the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, XIII 236ff. 

44. Jaina Hitdishi, Vol. XIII. pp. 531-533. 

45. ^atakhanddgama-Sutra (Amraoti) ; Intrrf. Vol. 1, pp. 1-2. 

46. Jainism in North India, p. 223. 
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Vaisnavism of Assam and Southern India 

( Certain Points of Correspondence ) 

By 

B. Kakati, Gauhati 

1. The Vaisnavism of Assam like everything else Assamese, 
is very little known abroad. Several years ago, two articles by the 
present writer appeared in Indian Review, Madras (Vol. XXIV 
Nos 4, 5; 1923 ) about the Life and Teachings of Sankara Deva, the 
founder of Assam Vaisnavism. The articles were later re-printed 
as a monograph on Sankara Deva, in the Saints of India Series 
( Natesan & Co, Madras ). That monograph has now been included 
in Natesan’s fresh publication, Chaitanya to Vivekananda,- Dives of 
the Saints of Bengal. 

2. In those articles certain points were casually noticed about 
some sort of correspondence between the Vaisnavism of Sankara 
Deva and that of Southern India. In a recent article by the present 
writer on the Kalita Caste of Assam, published in New Indian Anti¬ 
quary, Bombay (Vol. II, No. 5, Aug. 1939 ), a few points of linguistic 
and cultural correspondence between Assam and Southern India 
w'ere discussed. There is room for suspicion that cultural simila¬ 
rities of Assam and Southern India spread over wider fields than 
would appear to casual observers. 

3. As however the present writer has no first-hand information 
about the details of Southern Vaisnavism, and as he claims no 
knowledge about the daily ceremonial observances of the Southern 
Vaisnavites, the discussions here are confined to supplying Assamese 
parallels to those features of Southern Vaisnavism that have been 
stressed in standard publications as highly individualistic. 

4. The founder of Assam Vaisnavism was Sankara Deva, a 

Kayastha by caste. He w'as born in 1449 A. n. in the district of 
Nowgong, Assam. Ilis ancestors were all He was thoroughly 

educated in mediaeval Sanskrit lore and he settled down as a house¬ 
holder. But after the death of his wife he went out on a long 
pilgrimage of twelve years and visited almost all the sacred places 
of Northern India. After having returned from pilgrimage he pro¬ 
pagated his new cult of Vaisnavism. 

5. The official name of SankaraDeva’s Vaisnavism is Ekasarai^a 
dharma-thc religion of Supreme surrender to One ; and that One is 
VISNU who in the form of Narayana assumes incarnations from 
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age to age. The most favourite incarnation in which Visnu is to 
be worshipped is that of Krsna. 

6. The surrender to One is very rigorously enjoined. For an 
Ekasaraniya, the worship of other gods and goddesses is strictly 
prohibited. It has been said by Sankara himself that “ a Vai.snavite 
should not worship any other god except Visnu, he should not enter 
into any other god’s temple, nor should he partake of the offering 
made to any other god. In so doing hhakti would be vitiated”. 
Another writer says that a bhakta should have to undergo candrayana 
penance if he partakes of the offering made to any other god. There 
is similar insistence on the worship of One God in Southern 
Vaisnavism also. ” Vaisnavisin interdicted its votaries from the 
worship of any deities except the highe.st known to it, who was the 
God Narayana of the Upanisads, the primal cause of all things ” 
(T. Rajagopala Chakiar; The Vaisnavite Refortners of India, p. 18). 

7. In Southern Vaisnavisin, there appears to be some sort of 
hostility towards tlx worship of other Gods; neither does their 
importance seem to be at all recognised. It is said that when 
Kurathalvar. a disciple of Ramanuja was forced by the Saiva Cola 
king to acknowledge the supremacy of God Siva by uttering Sivdt 
parataram na hi, —(there is none beyond Siva), the Vaisnavite 
sarcastically replied dronamasti tatah pararii (there is drona beyond 
Siva ),—3iva and drona being tw'o measures of quantity and drona 
measuring a larger quantity than Siva. In Assamese Vaisnavism 
the .synthesis between the worshiping of Visnu and the propitiation 
of other gods is differently established. Bhattadeva, a Brahmin 
Ekasaraniya has enjoined that a Brahmin should not make the 
customary offering to the five gods (Panca-yajna) at the time of his 
meal as prescribed by the smrtis. An offering like that would spoil 
his ekaiarana bhakti to Visnu. He should instead make an offering 
to Vi?nu and that will satisfy all other gods. For, has it not 
been said in the Bhdgavata Parana, that if water is poured at the 
toot of a tree, then all the branches and leaves of the tree 
suck up nourishment ? Another Brahmin Ekasaraniya, Vanamali 
Deva, w’hen casually confronted with the phallic image of god Siva 
saluted it by uttering the mantra— namo Laksmipati Bhagavanta, 
(salute to Thee, God, Lord ofLaksmi). All other gods and 
goddesses were mere manifestations of Vjsnu and the recognition 
of their status as independent divinities was uncalled for. 

8. The central texts of Assam Vaisnavism arc the Gita and 

the which have been rendered* into verse and prose by 

Sankara Deva himself and his followers. The process of initiation 
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is called iarana and not dtksa and the mantra is called ndma. The 
word iararta occurs very prominently in the three Sanskrit prose 
pamphlets of Ramanuja which he calls &aranagati. Four names are 
given at the time of initiation- Rama, Kf^na, Ndrayana, Han. The 
mode of prayer is constant recitation of the names through the 
mouth and contemplation of the image of the Lord in the heart. 
And though the most favourite deity is Krsna, and his deeds are the 
topics of discussion, the image of meditation {dhydna riipa) pre¬ 
scribed is that of Narayana who dwells in Vaikundia and whose 
feet are worshipped by Mother LaksmI. Sankara Deva’s description 
of the vision of Narayana in Vaikuntha seems to be a verse para¬ 
phrase of Ramanuja’s Vaikuntha vision in his Vaikuntha gadya. In 
Ramanuja’s system “ the most prominent name is Narayana, though 
Vasudeva takes his proper place when the supreme soul and the 
VyQhas are spoken of” ( Bhandarkar : p. 57 ). In Sankara Deva’s 
system, Narayana is the ” seif conscious pure form of Hari” 
(Caitanyamaya ^uddhariipa Hari) and the primal cause of all 
incarnations ( Sana avatdrar karana Narayana ). 

9. Sankara Deva was a house-holder. He married a second time 
after his return from the first pilgrimage. He did not countenance 
celibacy in his followers for the purpose of devotion to Visnu. 
But his apostolic successor MZdhava Deva w'as a celibate and he 
created an order of celibate monks called Kevallyds, who live in 
small has within the precincts of religious temples called Satras, 
The w'ord Kevallyd does not seem to designate the Vaisnavitc monks 
of any other system in Northern India who are called by different 
names. Ramanuja in recognition of this class of Bhaktas " who 
desire final deliverance and seek the consciousness of their pure 
soul ” uses the word kevalin ( Bhandarkar : p. 54). 

10. In the close insistence on the mode of worship, the 

Ekasarana Vaisnavism of Assam seems to be at one with the 
Southern system, Ramanuja rapturously refers in his Vaikuntha 
gadya to the nityasvdmya of the Lord, and the nityaddsya of himself. 
Sahkara Deva in all his writings invariably refers to himself as the 
servant of Krsna ( Krsnara Kirhkara ), The ddsya relationship 
between the devotee and God has been so enthusiastically extolled 
that in a small poem w'ritten in Assamese by an immediate Brahmin 
follower of Sankara Deva, Radha the unmarried consort of Krsna 
and symbolising the madhura relationship with God in so many 
systems of Northern Vaisnavism, is represented as an ascetic 
constantly reciting the name of Krsna, her body reduced to a 
skeleton and covered all over with dust,-like Valmiki uttering the 
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name of Rama buried in an ant-hill 1 This is quite a novel picture 
of Radha constructed to fit in with the mode of worship stressed in 
the Ekaiara^a system. This poem may also be looked upon as 
symbolising a protest against the varied Radha cults that prevailed 
in different parts of contemporary India. 

11. Idol-worship does not occupy any prominence in the 
Ekaiara^a system. In performing all official religious ceremonies, 
a sacred book (esp. the Bhagavata in Sankara’s translation) is placed 
on a pedestalled tray, and offerings and homage are paid to it as to 
the Lord. Even in the principal Vaisnavite shrines, a sacred book 
is always placed on the Lord’s throne. The adoration of the sacred 
book is a feature, amongst all the various religious sects of India, 
only of the Shikhs. In the absence of any other point of corres¬ 
pondence between Assam Vai?navism and Shikhism, it does not 
appear that this custom should have been borrowed from the 
Shikhs. The present writer has no information whether the 
worship of sacred books characterises any school of Southern 
Vaisnavism. But Ramanuja’s commentary on the Vedanta Sutra, 
Sdstra-yonitvdt (V.S. I.I.3), which has been summarised as 
iSdstra pramd^a sambodhyam Brahma, —the Brahman can be under¬ 
stood only through the Scripture, may, in some way, be looked 
upon as influencing the deification of sacred books. 

12. Sankara Deva was a Kayastha (aSudra), but he counted 
some of the most prominent Brahmin scholars of his time amongst 
his immediate disciples. To the first batch of Brahmin followers 
he gave the ndma-mantra himself. They bowed to the sacred book 
placed on a tray. Later on when a good number was converted, 
he entrusted the task of giving mantra to the Brahmins to his family 
priest Ram Ram guru. Sankara’s practice was hotly challenged by 
hostile Brahmin Pandits. How could a Sudra give mantra to 
Brahmins ? But the reply of Sankara and his Brahmin associates 
was that a Sudra was debarred from giving Vedic mantras only to 
Brahmins. There was no injunction against a Sudra giving ndma- 
mantra to any person. According to the Varndirama dharma, each 
social order had its own allotted duties but in reciting and commu¬ 
nicating the name of the Lord, there were no scriptural injunctions 
curbing any order’s liberty. In other respects, the status of the 
Brahmins as custodians of the sacred lore and as entitled to perform 
religious rites and ceremonies was liberally recognised, nor w’Cre 
the Brahmins as a class anywhere denounced in his writings and 
teachings. He, however, like Manavala Mahamuni of the South 
(Rajagopala Chariar : p. 105), rejected caste-superiority as a 
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ground of respect among men otherwise equally venerable “ as 
lovers of God.” “Why need one be a Brahmin,” says Sankara, 
‘‘who devoutly recites the name of Krsna ? He might be a 
candala, but he is far superior to any man who is not attached to 
the name of Hari.” Ramanuja’s offer to partake of the leavings 
of Kanchipuma, a Sudra’s meal, does not shew that he had any 
great regard for the sanctity of caste as such. 

13. While in certain schools of Northern Vaisnavism the free 
congregational mixing of men and women devotees has been 
regarded as a fruitful source of religious abuses, the position of 
women in Assam and Southern Vaisnavism stands out as unique. 
It has been said of Ramanuja that ‘‘ women were never permitted 
to mix with men in devotion or abandon their usual house-hold 
duties much less to assume the character of nuns” (Rajagopala 
Chariar : p. 113 ). In Ekaiarana system there are Kevaltya monks 
but there are no nuns. In the religious gatherings of men, 
women are not allowed. They carry on their devotional chantings 
in the courtyards of the temples in a separate group, and that too 
not simultaneously. It has even been said that Sankara never gave 
any nama mantra XQ ■women. But this point has now been slighly 
relaxed. 

14. There are a few other points of minor resemblance which, 
considered by themselves, seem to he merely fortuitous and yet 
which, viewed in the light of the contexts of the previous sections, 
may seem to be significant. Sankara Deva even during his life¬ 
time was venerated as an incarnation of Visnu, yet guru-worship in 
the form in which it prevails in certain systems of Northern 
Vaisnavism is remarkably absent from the Assamese system. 
Alone amongst all the founders of religious sects in India, Sankara 
enjoyed the unique honorific title of Mahdpurusa even amongst his 
contemporaries. Hence the popular name of Sankara’s Vaisnavism 
is Mahdpuruslya. Different saints of India had different honorific 
titles. Caitanya was called Mahdprahhu, the saints of Shikhism 
were called gurus, Tulsidas was called Gosvami and so on. 
Mahdpurusa is not a very popular word to be used in an honorific 
sense. It is said that Yamunacharyya of Southern India composed 
a work named Mahdpurusa Nirnaya, now lost. Might this designa¬ 
tion also like Kevallya come from the South ?—Saint Satagopa 
of the South is the author of a Thousand Tamil songs. Madhava 
Deva, the apostolic successor of Sankara Deva, at Sankara’s bidding 
composed a religious poem called Hdzdri Ghosd, the book of a 
Thousand Ghofds or stanzas. Ramanuja lived up to 120 years. 
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There are two views about the age of Sankara Deva. According 
to one view, he lived lOS years, according to another he lived 
120 years. 

15. Sankara had numerous biographers. Amongst them two 
are Brahmins. But the most curious fact is the total silence on 
the part of all the biographers about who the guru of Sankara was, 
or wherefrom he derived his system. Sankara Deva also in his 
voluminous writings has nowhere made any reference to the source 
of his illumination. But one of his biographers, Ramananda Dvija 
represents Sankara as saying to one of his followers that after he 
had visited the the temple of Jagannath at Puri, he resolved not to 
bow that head of his down before any other God which was onice 
bowed before the image of Jagannath. This may lead on to the 
supposition that Puri was the scene of Sahkara’s illumination. 
Centuries ago Ramanuja had visited Puri and established a mutt at 
a place called Kurmasthana. Puri is the great cosmopolitan centre 
of various Vaisnavite sects. It may be surmised that during his 
sojourn at Puri in his long pilgrimage, he came deeply under the 
influence of some teacher of Southern Vaisnavism and received the 
fundamental ideas of the Southern system which he later developed 
in the light of other Vaisnavite texts. The prdpatti of the South 
passes for iarana in Assam. 

In the absence of personal knowledge about the ritualistic 
aspects of Southern Vaisnavism, this paper is designed to raise a 
question rather than solve it. 
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Hadhskht Nask 

By 

Ervad M. F. Kanga, Bombay 

Introduction : 

The Yashts XXI and XXII or Yasht Fragments are commonly 
known amongst the Parsis as the Hadhokht Nask, which is a mere 
fragment made up of three not consecutive frakarts, although their 
context does not correspond to any part of the description of that 
Nask as described in the monumental work, the Denkart, the 
Encyclopaedia of Zoroastrianism. The name Hadhokht occurs in 
the Avesta in the form‘Hadhaokhta’ i.e. ‘together with that which 
is spoken’ as the name of certain Avestan texts collected in the 
XX th or Hadhokht Nask. The Yashts XXI, XXII as given by 
Westergaard, Sarosh Yasht Hadhokht, and Afringan i Gasanbar are 
traditionally supposed to belong to this Nask.^ The Yasht XXI 
forms the first chapter of this Nask dealing with the praise of Ashem 
Vohu,* which is among the most frequently used of the Avestan 
prayers. Though most frequently used in the ritual it is certainly 
not of the same sanctity as the Yatha Ahu Vairyo. Darmesteter 
well remarked that “Yasht XXI is a eulogy of the Ashem Vohu 
prayer, the value of which rises higher and higher, according as the 
circumstances under which it is being recited are of greater 
importance.’’’ Similar, though not identical, is the remark of Haug 
when he says very finely that “ the larger or smaller amount of 
merit, resulting from repeating this prayer depends upon the time 
and occasion when it is done.’’^ 

The Yasht XXII styled as Yasht Fragments by Westergaard, 
forms the second and the third Fragards of the Hadhokht Nask 
( §§ 1-36 ). The rest of the Sections of the Third Fragard, viz. 
Sec. 37-38, Sec. 39-40, Sec. 41-42 respectively are separated by me 
into three other subfragments from the view-point of their subject- 
matter. These Second and Third Fragards describe the Zoroastrian 
Conception of Eschatology, the ancient Iranian doctrine of a Future 
Life. Among the nations of antiquity there seems to have been 

1. Cf. Geldneb G . Ir . Ph. II. 20. 

2. For translation and comment, see Selections from Avesta and Old Persian 
by Prof. I. J. S. Taraforewala, Part I. p. 152-161, 

3. See S. B. E. Vol. XXIlT[. p. 311. 

4. See HaUg’s Essays on the Religion of the Parsis, p, 217. 
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none that had a more clearly developed system of eschatology, a 
firmer conviction of the immortality of the soul, and a surer belief 
in Resurrection and Tan-i PasCn,* than had the ancient Iranians as 
far as we can judge from Avesta and Pahlavi literature. The 
doctrine of a life eternal for the soul and the ultimate regeneration 
of the world when all things shall have come to an end, is one 
of the characteristic features in Zarathushtra’s teachings. As regards 
the fate of the soul immediately after death, the Gathas do not 
provide us with a detailed picture. It is only the Later Avestan 
writing which embodies several passages explicitly describing how 
the wicked or the righteous soul is believed to hover near its earthly 
tenement for three days and three nights before it passes to the 
Judicium Particulare. There are many allusions to the sojourn 
of the spirit from this world to the one beyond in the Zoroastrian 
scriptures. The typical passage is found in the Hadh5kht Nask 
(Yasht XXII. 1-36).* The Pahlavi Texts such as M5n6k-i Khrat, 
DStistan-i DSnik and the Grand Bundahishn, not only paraphrase 
the Avestan material with elaborate details, but also contribute 
some novel ideas concerning the said subject. 

The fate of the soul after death and the individual judgment 
arc themes favourite in Zoroastrian texts. For the first three nights 
after death the soul hovers about the lifeless frame and experiences 
joy or sorrow according to the actions performed in this life below 
(§ 1-6 and 19-24). On the dawn of the fourth day after death, 
the romantic journey of the soul begins and its voyage into the 
hereafter is described in allegorical and picturesque words. We 
can scarcely say how old its material is. On the one side it touches 
the Gathas, with which it is truly one in spirit; on the other it comes 
near to the Pahla^ i Vision of Arda Viraf, the Parsi analogue of the 
“ Apocalypse of Peter ” and similar predecessors of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. The soul takes flight from earth amidst the waftings of 
a perfumed breeze or stifled by a blast of miasma, according as the 
individual has been righteous or wicked. It is then met either by 
a beautiful maiden or a hideous hag. The image in either case 
is a reflection of a man’s former life and DaSna’’ ( § 7-14, 25-32 ). 


5. Lit. the Future Body. For further details see my Philosophy oj Zamydt 
Yasht. 

6. Compare Vishtdsp-Sdst Nask Pragard VIII. § 53-64; see my article 
A Critical Estimate of Vishtdsp Yasht. 

7. On the concept fo the Term Daeni in the Avesta, see my Din Yasht 
(Yasht XVI). 
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The soul thus arrives at the Chinvat Bridge,® the Bridge of 
judgment or the Bridge of the separator as Prof. Jackson calls it. 
The individual judgment now takes place in the presence of the 
three Yazatas, Mithra, Sraosha and Rashnu. These are the joint 
assessors before whom the life account is rendered, and the good 
and bad respectively are weighed in the balance. After the 
individual judgment has taken place, descriptions portray the 
progress of the righteous man on the spirit-journey through the 
mansions of Humata, Hukhta, Hvarshta. (§ 15-18 ). At last the 
soul of the righteous enters into Heaven, the place of Eternal Light, 
‘ anaghra raochao ’, or the blissful Garo-nmana.** In sharp anti-thesis 
to this is the frightful descent of the wicked soul through the 
grades of Evil Thoughts, Evil Words and Evil Deeds into the 
Pandemonium. This scene of the frightful torment, which rivals 
Dante’s Inferno is the abode of the Druj, Drujo-demana, the 
dwelling of the Worst Thought or the Worst Life-it is Hell (§33-36). 
These two fragards are a study in contrast and furnish a curious 
double vocabulary of the Avesta with one word for Ohrmazdian 
being and another for Ahrimanian being. 


Tramlation of the Hadhokht Nash : 

Fargard I: (1) Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : ‘ O Ahura 
Mazda, the most beneficent spirit. Creator of the corporeal 
world. Thou Holy One! Wherein alone of Thy word (is 
contained ) the revelation of all good things, of all things 
containing the seed of Asha ? ’ (2) Him answered Ahura Mazda : 
‘ In the praise of Asha (i. e. Ashem Vohu), O Zarathushtra !’ (3) ‘ He 
who recites Ashem Vohu'® readily with an anxious mind and with 
a devoted heart, praises me, Ahura Mazda, praises the water, 
praises the earth, praises the cattle, praises the trees, praises all 
the good creation of Mazda the seed of Asha.’ (4) ‘This truly- 
spoken hymn (of Ashem Vohu) [or the hymn Ahuna-Vairya ], 
properly-intoned, O Zarathushtra! indeed, increases strength and 
victory in the soul and heart of the reciter.’ (5) ‘One recital of 
Ashem Vohu or a single act of propitiation of the righteous, O 
Spitama Zarathushtra, is verily worth a hundred sleep-prayers, a 

8. For further details, see Chinvat-peretu hy Dr. H. Lommel in Sir Jivanji 
Mody Memorial Volume, p. 265. Chinvat is perhaps rather “exactor” ; Chinvato- 
peretu means the bridge or passage-way of the exactor, connected with ChaSni 
"exaction”. The translation "separator” requires vi-chay. NYBERG connects 
Chinvat with Sanskrit Ciketi, Cinoti "look towards". 

9. Lit. Abode of Song, paradise. 

10. Lit. praises righteousness. 
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thousand prayers for eating meals and ten thousand recitals what¬ 
soever at the departure of life from the body.’ (6) (Zarathushtra 
asked Ahura Mazda : ‘ What is the one recital of Ashem Vohu 

which is worth ten other recitals of Ahem Vohu in greatness, goodness 
and excellence ? ’ (7) Him answered Ahura Mazdl : ‘ O Holy Zara- 
hushtra ! that (one recital of Ashem Vohu) indeed (is worth ten 
otliers ) when a man at the time of partaking recites Ashem Vohu 
to both Khurdat and Amartat^’ by professing good thought, good 
word and good deed and by renouncing wicked thought, wicked 
word and wicked deed.’ (8) (Zarathushtra interrogated Ahura 
Mazda : ‘ What is the one recital of Ashem Vohu which is worth 

a hundred other recitals of Ashem Vohu in greatness, goodness and 
excellence ? (9) Him responded Ahura Mazda : ‘ O Holy Zara¬ 
thushtra 1 that (one recital of Ashem Vohu) verily, (is worth 
a hundred others) when a man after having drunk the squeezed 
Haoma-juice recites Ashem Vohu by professing good thought, 
good word and good deed and by renouncing wicked thought, 
wicked utterance and wicked action.’ (10) ( Zarathushtra questioned 
Ahura Mazda :“) ‘What is the one recital of Ashem Vohu which 
is worth a thousand other recitals of Ashem Vohu in greatness, 
goodness and excellence? (11) Ahura Mazda replied him: ‘O 
Holy Zarathushtra 1 that (one recital of Ashem Vohu) in fact, (is 
worth a thousand others) when a man changing the side after 
•iwaking from sleep and falling asleep again recites Ashem Vohu 
l)y professing good thought, good word and good deed and by 
renouncing wicked thought, wicked utterance and wicked action.’ 
1 12 ) ( Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda ) ‘ What is the one recital 
ol Ashem Vohu which is worth ten thousand other recitals of 
Ashem Vohu in greatness, goodness and excellence ? (13) Ahura 
Mazda answered him : ‘ O Holy Zarathushtra ! that (one recital 
of Ashem Vohu ) truly (is worth ten thousand others ) when a man 
waking up and rising from sleep recites Ashem Vohu by professing 
good thought, good word and good deed and by relinquishing 
wicked thought, wicked utterance and wicked action.’ (14) ( Zara¬ 
thushtra interrogated Ahura Mazda) ‘ What is the one recital 
of Ashem Vohu which is worth this entire region Khvaniratha 

11. Inserted by the present writer from the context. Text omits. 

12. Haurvatiit, lit. wholeness, perfection, Salvation. This divinity is always 
mentioned in connection with Ameretit, which means lit. ‘immortality’. In later 
'/yoroastrianism Haurvetat and AmeretSt preside over the health-giving waters 
and trees respectively. The pair seem to symbolize the waters of health and 
the tree of life. 
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(inhabited ) with cattle, with chariots” and with men, in greatness, 
goodness and excellence ?’ (15) Him responded Ahura Mazda : 
O Holy Zarathushtra, that (one recital of Ashem Vohu) indeed 
(is worth the entire region Khvaniratha) when a man at the last 
end of life recites Ashem Vohu by professing good thought, good 
word and good deed and by forsaking wicked thought, wicked 
utterance and wicked action.’ (16) (Zarathushtra asked Ahura 
Mazda:“ ) ‘ What is the one recital of Ashem Vohu which is worth 
all this that is between the earth and the sky, this earth and those 
luminaries and all good (things) created by Mazda, the seeds of 
Asha, in grandeur, goodness and excellence ?’ (17) Him replied 
Ahura Mazda : ‘ O Holy Zarathushtra 1 that (one recital of Ashem 
Vohu) verily (is worth all tl.at is between the earth and the sky) 
when one turns away from wicked thoughts, wicked words and 
wicked deeds.’ 

Fragard II: —(1) Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : ‘O Ahura 
Mazda, Most Beneficent Spirit, Creator of the corporeal w’orld, 
Thou Holy one 1 When a righteous one dies, where does his soul 
abide that night ?’ 

(2) Thereupon Ahura Mazda answered ; ‘It takes its seat near 
the head, chanting the Ushtavaiti Gatha, proclaiming happiness : 
Happiness unto him, happiness unto any one whomsoever, Ahura 
Mazda, ruling-at-will, shall grant,” On that night (his) soul experi¬ 
ences as much joy as all that which (he experienced as) a living 
being.’ 

(3) (Zarathushtra interrogated Ahura Mazda:) ‘Where does 
his soul abide on the second night ?’ 

(4) Same as para 2. 

(5) (Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda :) ‘Where does his soul 
abide on the third night ?’ 

(6) Same as paras 2 and 4 respectively. 

(7) ‘ At the end of the third night, when the dawn appears the 
soul of the righteous man seems to be among plants, and to be 
inhaling fragrant odours. There seems to blow towards him, from 
the region of the south, a sweet scented wind, more sweet-scented 
than all others. 

(8) ‘ Then the soul of the righteous man seems to inhale this 
wind with the nose, (and reflects): ‘Whence blows this wind, which 
is the most fragrant wind I ever inhaled with (my) nostrils ? ’ 

13. Mat rathem. Pahlavj. Apak ras. Is it the corrupted form of Mat 
arethem Av. aretha, Skt. artha-means affair, matter, huaineat, deaire.’ Me* 
K20 mat..'athwem, rathwem meana (i) judge, (ii) an epoch, period, fixed time. 

14. A quotation from Yaana Ha 43, first chapter of II GStha. 
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(9) At the approach of this wind, there appears to him his own 
‘ DaSna ’ in the shape of a maiden beautiful, shining, white-armed, 
robust, of fine appearance, erect, high-breasted, of beautiful body, 
noble, of glorious lineage, fifteen years old in appearance, as 
beautiful in form as the most beautiful‘s of creatures. 

(10) Then the soul of the righteous man addressed, asking : 
‘ What damsel art thou, whom I have ever seen as the most beauti¬ 
ful of damsels in form ? ’ 

(11) Then to him his own ‘ Da^na ’ replied : ‘ O Thou youth 
of good thought, good w’Ord, good deed, of good conscience, I am 
the “ Datna ” of thine own self (The youth speaks :) ‘ and who 
is it that had loved thee for that greatness, goodness, excellence, 
fragrance, victorious might, fitness for overcoming enemies, as 
thou appearest unto me ? ’ 

(12) (The Maiden answers :) ‘ O youth of good thought, good 
word, good deed, of good conscience, it is thou that hast loved me 
for such greatness, goodness, excellence, fragrance, victorious 
might, fitness tor overcoming enemies, as I appear unto thee.’ 

(13) ‘ When thou sawest another performing burning (of the 
dead) and idol-worship, indulging in loquacity, and cutting down 
trees,‘® then thou wouldst sit down, chanting the Gathas, worship¬ 
ping the good Waters and Fire of Ahura Mazda, and propitiating 
the pious man coming from near and from afar 

(14) ‘ Then owing to this good thought, good word and good 
deed (of thine), (thou madest) me being loveable, still more loveable, 
(thou madest) me sitting in a high place, sitting in a still higher 
place.’ (Ahura Mazda speaks ;) ‘ Then men will hereafter worship 
me, Ahura Mazda, with permanent worship, the permanently 
consulted.’ 

(15) ‘ The soul of the righteous man advanced with a first step, 
(which) placed (him) in the Good-Thought-Paradise ; the soul of the 
righteous man advanced with the second step (which) placed (him) in 
the Good-Word-Paradise ; the soul of the righteous man advanced 

15. Sraeshtaibh, instrumental pi. of Sraeshta. Prof. Schwyzer in his essay 
on “Dii Sogenanntt missbrduchlichen Instrumental* im Avesta” ingeniously shows 
that this termination—aish is not at all the instrumental suffix, but an abbrevia¬ 
ted form of the genitive plural-aisham and its nominative-accusative use is to be 
explained as partitive-genitive. 

16. Names of sinful actions, the meanings of which are not clear. The word 
varakhedhra is found in VUhtdshp Yasht, 37, 59 as vakhedhra. If this reading is 
to be followed, the word means discourse, cf. Skt. vaktra. 

17. ham-parshtemcha, abridged for dareghd-hSm-parshtemcha. See Bar- 
THOLOMAE, Indogtrmaniich* Fortchungen, 17. 112 seq. 
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with the third step (which) placed (him) in the Good-Deed-Paradise ; 
the soul of the righteous man advanced with the fourth step (which) 
placed (him) in the Endless Lights. 

(16) The righteous who had previously departed addressed him 
asking : ‘ How, O righteous one ! didst thou pass away ? How, O 
righteous one I didst thou come away from the abodes, rich in 
cattle,full of aspirations and enjoyments of love,’“from the corpo¬ 
real world to the spititual world, from the perishable world to the 
imperishable one ? How long was thy felicity ? ’ 

(17) Thereupon spoke Ahura Mazda : ‘ Ask him not whom 
thou askest (because he has come; from the dreary path, full of 
distress and difficulty, after the separation of body and con¬ 
sciousness. ’ 

(18) ‘ Of the food brought to him (is the celestial food) of 
Zaremaya Raoghna.’^ This is the food, after death, of a youth of 
good thought, of good word, of good deed, of good conscience. 
This is (also) the food, after death for a woman, richer in good 
thoughts, richer in good words, richer in good deeds, easy-to-be- 
governed, submissive and righteous. ’ 

Fragard III (19) Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda : ‘ O 
Ahura Mazda, most Beneficent Spirit, creator of the corporeal world. 
Thou Holy One ! When a wicked one dies, where does his soul abide 
that night ? ’ 

(20) Thereupon Ahura Mazda replied : ‘ There, indeed, in the 
vicinity of the head, O Holy Zarathushtra ! it runs about chanting 
the hymn ot the Kima Gatha “ To what land, O Ahura Mazda ! 
shall 1 go to flee, whither to flee r” During that night the soul expe¬ 
riences as much unhappiness as all that which (he experienced as) a 
living being.’ 

(21) (Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda :) ' Where does his soul 
abide on the second night ?’ 

13, i. e. paradise. 

19. Gaomavaitibyascha, See Vishtasp Yasht. § 62. I'aomavant-adj. ‘provid¬ 
ed with milk ’. 

20. Vayavaitibyascha (Barth.) Variant, Vayaeibyascha ; Mayavaitibyascha, 
doubtful. Barth translates Mayavant-adj. by "where co-habitations or pairings 
take place.” Dabmesteter says "pertaining to love." Cf. Yasna Hi 43. 2. 
Miyio which is translated by Kanga “wealth,” by Geldner "pleasures,” by the 
Pahlavi Versionist "patmin mcnishn” i. e. moderate thought. 

21. i. c. nectar, ambrosia. Bartholomae (Air Wb. 144) translates "spring- 
butter” partitive genitive used as subject. 

22. Reference to Yasna Hi 46. 1 commencing with words kim nemoizam ete. 
the Githa of despair and dejection. According to Dabmesteter kima is an 
adjectival form of kam. 
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(22) Same as para 20. 

(23) (Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda :) Where does his soul 
abide on the third night ? ’ 

(24) See para 20. 

(25) At the end of the third night, O Holy Zarathushtra I when 
the dawn appears, the soul of the wicked man seems to be amid frost 
and to be inhaling miasma. There seems to blow towards him from 
the region of the North, from the regions of the North a foul-smell¬ 
ing wind, more foul smelling than all others. 

(26) 'I'hen the soul of the wicked man seems to inhale this wind 
with the nose (and reflects): ‘Whence blows this wind which is the 
foulest wind I ever inhaled with my nostrils ? ’ 

(27) ” At the approach of this wind, there appears to him his 
own DaSna in the shape of a Jahika ugly, naked, with exposed 
thighs in front and buttocks behind, deformed, as ugly in form as 
the ugliest of creatures. 

(28) Then the soul of the wicked man addressed her, asking : 
‘ What Jahika art thou, whom I have ever seen as the ugliest of 
Jahikas in form ? ’ 

(29) Then to him his own Dafna replied : ‘ O thou youth of 
wicked thought, wicked word, wicked deed, of wicked conscience, 
I am the conscience of Thine own self.’ (The youth speaks :) ‘And 
who is it that hath loved thee for that ugliness, corruption, putre¬ 
faction, stench, defeated strength, weakness to overcome the 
enemy as I appear unto thee. 

(30) (The Jahika answers:) ‘O youth of evil thoughts, evil 
words, evil deeds, of evil conscience it is thou that hast loved me 
for such ugliness, corruption, putrefaction, stench, defeated 
strength, w’cakness to overcome the enemy as I appear unto thee.’ 

(31) ‘ When thou s<awest another chanting the Gathas and 
worshipping the good waters and the Fire of Ahura Mazda and pro¬ 
pitiating the pious man coming from near and from afar, then thou 
wouldst sit down performing burning (of the dead) and idol-worship, 
indulging in loquacity and hewing down trees. 

(32) ‘So me, unloveable, (thou madest) still more unloveable ; 
me being ugly, (thou madest) still uglier ; me being lamentable 

2t. The full Avettan text is here inisaing. AH the- editors abbreviate 
§§ 27-33 and recommence the text from the word tQirim in § 33, but this is suppli¬ 
ed by Rrvad Tehmurasp Anklesaria in his Yashts, But its contents as being 
quite opposite of Fragard If. 9-14 could easily be restored from these sources by 
using antonyms which are found in the VvndidSd. For the first time these 
missing sections are translated by me. 
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(thou madest) still more lamentable; me being sitting in a backward 
place, (thou madest) sitting in a still backward place.’ (Augra 
Mainya speaks ;) ‘ These (are thy) wicked thoughts, these (arc thy) 
wicked words, these (are thy) wicked deeds. Then the wicked will 
hereafter worship me, Augra Mainyu, the long-worshipped one 
and the one whose evil communion is sought.’ 

(33) The soul of the wicked man advanced with a first step 
(which) placed (him) in the Wicked-'l’hought Hell. The soul of 
the wicked man advanced with the second step (which) placed him 
in the Wicked-Word-Hell. The soul of the wicked man advanced 
with the third step (which) placed (him) in the Wicked-Deed-Hell. 
The soul of the wicked man advanced with the fourth step (which) 
placed him in the (abyss of) Infinite Darkness.’* 

(34) To him addressed a wicked one, previously departed 
asking: ‘How, O wicked one, didst thou die ? How, O wicked one, 
didst thou come away from the abodes full of cattle and full oi 
passions and enjoyments of love, from the corporeal world to the 
spiritual world, from the perishable world to the imperishable one ? 
How long was thy misery ?’ 

(35) Augra Mainyu howled out: ‘Ask him not what thou ask- 
est because he has come from the dreadful, wretched parting way, 
after the separation of body and consciousness.’ 

(36) Of the food brought unto him (are some) from poison and 
poisonous stench. That is the food after death for a youth of 
wicked thought, wicked word, wicked deed, and of wicked consci¬ 
ence. That (also) is the food, after death, for a Jahika of very 
advanced wicked thoughts, wicked words and wicked deeds. 


24. i. e. Hell; antonym of anaghra taochSo. 
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The Matsyavatara of Visou 

(Its Proto-Indian Origin and Location ) 

By 

A. P. Karmarkar, Bombay 
I 

It may seem paradoxical or surprising if one were to assert that 
the beginnings of Vaisnavism can be traced in those of early Saivism. 
Before the recent discoveries in the various sites of Mohenjo Daro, 
Chanhu Daro and Harappa, it was almost taken for granted that all 
the roots of the later Hindu civilisation could be traced mostly to 
the Vedic period, and that whatever there was in India on the advent 
of the Aryans was purely of a primitive character. But the above 
discoveries, including the numerous inscriptions obtained therein, 
should really change the outlook of modern scholarship. In fact, 
here we find a repository of knowledge, which may even give us 
courage in proving that the Aryans, with the exception of their 
institution of sacrifice or their conceptions regarding the heavenly 
bodies, possessed very little that could create any sense of awe 
and inspiration in the minds of the indigenous peoples of India. 
In view of this their real efforts towards consolidation begin only 
after their arrival in India. It is henceforth that they imbibed the 
best traditions of the land and tried to give a colouring of their 
discipline of Vedic ritualism to the same. Eventually they 
discarded as non-Aryan or Avaidika whatever they were unwilling 
to assimilate or imbibe in their own fold or pantheon. The whole 
history of Vaisnavism can be said to belong to this sphere of their 
ingenuity with the aid of which they could militate against any other 
religious system in India. Eventually we find in Vaisnavism the 
best of the elements of early Saivism, the cult of the Abhiras and 
that of the Bhrgus, Rama, Buddha and others. We, however, 
propose to deal here with the earliest aspect of this religion which 
is revered by thousands of Hindus to-day. 

II The Matsyavatara of Visnu 
In one of his writings the Rev, H. Heras, s.j., points out that 
the idea of Matsyavatara of Vi?nu is a direct borrowing from that of 
the proto-Indian cult of An. However, two exploits are attributed 
to Visnu in this connection, e. g. the saving of Manu from the great 
Deluge; and, secondly the taking out of the Vedas from the clutches 
of Hayagriva or some other demon, who had stolen the same away 
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into the depths of the sea. The first account is narrated in the 
§atapatha Brahmana,^ the Mahdbhdrata,^ the Matsya* the Bhdgavata* 
and other Purdnas. The second account is detailed in the Bhdgavata^ 
and some of the other Purdnas. The first exploit consists of saving 
Manu or Satyavrata Manu, and is said to have taken place either in 
Northern or Southern India. The second is described as having 
taken place in Prayaga and other places. Without going into the 
pros and cons of the question regarding the correctness of the details 
of these variant versions, we may say that our main purpose shall 
be served if we just try to locate the country in which the fish- 
emblem of god Siva (An) was originally worshipped, and which thus 
must have been responsible for giving a currency in regard to the 
exploits of this god. 

(a) The Country of the Minas 

The Indus Valley inscriptions have given us an interesting 
clue in regard to the original home of the Minas or the Matsyas of 
later times. They speak of the Northern and the Southern Minas.* 
Before this, mostly depending on the later Puranic versions, scholars 
in the field of Research used to locate the same somewhere in the 
midland of India. But in our opinion, the original habitat of this 
proto-Indian tribe can be located in Northern India, e. g. somewhere 
roundabout the Harappa site, wherein part of the Indus Valley 
discoveries are made. 

We think that the following grounds arc enough to arrive at 
such a conclusion : 

{ \) Ths Visnudharma Parana states that the countries of the 
Trigartas, Minas and the Kaulutas are situated in the 
north-eastern direction of India. Thus the country of the 
Minas, according to this version, was just adjacent to the 
territory of the Trigartas, whose original home was situated 
round-about Lahore. 

(ii) The Rdmdyana^ refers to the forest Bharundavana of the 
Northern Matsyas ( Uttaran Vira-Matsyanam ) and locates 
it to the north of the River Sarasvati. 

1. Satapatha Brdhmana, I. 8. 

2. Mahdbhdratn, Vana Parva, Ch. LXXXVII. 

3. Mutsya, P. Ch. I. 

4. Bhdgavata P. Sk. VIII, Adh. XXIV. 

5. Muir's Sa7$skrit T*xts, p.39, {.a, 

6. H. Heras, Mohenjo Daro, The People and the Land Indian Cultur*, VoL 
III, 4 p. ';08. 

7. Vifnu Dharma Purdna, Adh. 10, V. 10. 

8. Rdmdyana, II, 71, 5. 
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(iii) The Mahabhdrata* describes that the Dvaitavana is situated 
to the North of the R. Sarasvati. This Dvaitavana, however, 
seems to be the same as the Bharundavana of the RSmdyatia, 
especially in view of the fact that the iSatapatha Brahmana 
refers to the Matsya King as ‘ Dhvasan Dvaitavanam ! “ 

Thus from the above data one may safely come to the conclusion 
that the original territory of the Matsyas was located between the 
Forest called either as Bharundavana or Dvaitavana, situated to the 
North of the R. Sarasvati, and the country of the Trigartas, which 
was originally situated round-about Lahore. It is not impossible 
that the country could have even extended far into the interior, 
though to what extent we do not know. If this be correct then 
the Harappa site also must have formed part of the same. It 
should also be noted in this connection, that the Visnudharma P. 
uses the word ‘Mina’ as against ‘Matsya’, which is also the reading 
of the Indus V'^alley inscriptions as deciphered by the Rev. H. 
Heras, s.j. 

(A) The Totem of the Minas 

As Father Heras has pointed out the earliest inhabitants of 
India were totem-worshippers, and that they derived their tribal 
names from their respective totems. The totem of the tribe of 
the Minas was evidently the Fish. The Indus Valley inscriptions 
also indicate that the Mina was further identified witfi An, the 
proto-type of the historic god Siva. The following inscriptions 
may elucidate the point better : 

“ The Supreme Being of the Minas. 

“ The three eyes of the Great Fish.”** 

“ The three Fish eyes.”*^ 

The Purapas also wonderfully corroborate the above version of 
the Indus Valley inscriptions. The Kdlika Purdi^a'* describes that 
the Lord of Cupid installed the image of the * Fish-emblem of Siva 
on the Manikuta Mt. in Assam. Further, in one of the passages of 
the Skdnda Pnrdna}^ Siva is addressed to as ‘‘ To Mina, to the Lord 

9. Mnhdhh&rota, III, 177. 

10. Satapaika Btdhmana, XIII, 5, 4, 9. 

11. H. Heras, The Religion of the Mohenjo Daio People according to the 
Intcriptions, Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. V, pp. 4 ff. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Kdlikd Pmana, Adh. 82, 2 fi. 

15. Skdnda Pttrdna, Mdheivara Kh., Ke. Kh. Adh. 17. 

»Tlf¥^r II 31. ^ II 

Cf. also tpT 313 II 3i. XvJ'A, X II 
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of the Mina (or Minas)”. The same Purana“ also once refers to the 
‘ Three-eyed Fish.’ Thus the Puranic traditions also help us in 
proving the interconnection of Siva and the Fish-God. 

(c) The Exploits of the Fish and the Country of the Minas 

If the above conclusions be correct, namely, that the worship 
of the Fish-emblem of god An ( Siva ) was prevalent in the country 
of the Minas, which was situated in Northern India, 'and that all 
this belonged to the pre-Vedic period, then we should be really 
in a position to prove that the version of the exploits of the Fish- 
god also must have arisen in this land alone. 

The Satapatha Brahmana should really help us in solving the 
above problem. In fact, the account of the flood-story detailed in 
it is the earliest in world literature, or as Vaidyanatha Ayyar 
describes it ‘ the Parent Flood Legend.” it narrates that a Fish 
saved Manu from the Flood ( Aughah) and that it took him to the 
Northern Mountain. The following passages are important from 
the historical point of view : 

i w mmi 

*|> ara; stfirgala fhfrafrrpfTa ii h ii 

i I aHr a g tar ai fnfr ^r^a- 

ga*ag a>%t^ a r af rra^a^ ^maraTaraaraa^^rrWffYr h f anrara- 
^r’aatroa a^^a^a<w fh^aal^afla'afwafat f at: nat: aar la^arfrilf 
jrg^; ii ^ n'" 

Both the Atharva Veda}'^ and the Mahdbhdratd‘'^ agree in 
describing that the spot where the bark was tied down was situated 
on the Himalaya Mountain. But even they fail to trace the exact 
location. However Dr. A. C. Das seems to be correct when he 
tries to locate the same in Kashmere. He says : ” there is some 

indication in the Satapatha Brahmana of the situation of the region 
named Ija. There it has been stated that Manu at the time of the 
great Deluge sailed in his ship northward from the shores of the 
southern ocean, and his bark having been stranded on the ‘‘Northern 
Mountain,” i. e. the Himalaya, he disembarked and landed on firm 
ground on the mountain. Here he met a beautiful damsel, named 

16. Skdnda P. Prabhdsa-khaifda. 

17. A. S. Vaidyanatha Avyar. The Flood Legend of the Eabt,your«a/fAe 
Bombay HUtoricol Socitty, Vol. II. p. 14. 

18. Satapatha Brahmana, I. 8. 

19. Atharvavida, XIX, 39, 7-8. 

20. Sacred Books <jf the East, Vol. XII, p. 218 f. n. 
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I|a, who described herself as his daughter. It is very probable 
that this was the region (situated in Kashmere) called Ila, in the 
Rigveda, and if our surmise be correct, it was situated on the 
Himalaya and regarded as one of the best countries, known to the 
ancient Aryans.’”^ 

Thus, though we need not go into the details of the problem 
regarding the age of the flood, still it is clear that both the exploits 
of the Fish refer to its oceanic activities. It is a welhknown fact 
that the early portions of the Vedas were composed in the land of 
the five Rivers. And the Fish that snatches away the Vedas from 
the clutches of the demon is responsible even for saving Manu and 
landing him in Kashmere, which is situated at a near distance from 
the original home of the Minas. Indeed, it seems to be true that 
both the accounts refer to matters of great consequence. Is it 
possible that the land of the five rivers was once overflooded, so 
much so that the cultures of both this mighty proto-Indian nation 
as well as that of the Vedic people came to an end simultaneously— 
thus making place for a new era, namely that of the Brahmanas ? 

If this be so, then it is probable that just after the flood 
subsided both the exploits were attributed to the Fish, the original 
God of the Minas, e. g. that it saved the humanity in Northern 
India from the great calamity, and that it also saved the Vedas, 
which seem to have been in a written form then—a fact which be¬ 
comes clear from the existence of the proto-Indian script. The 
legend then travelled both in the Southern and the Northern direc¬ 
tions, and was thus later responsible for the Chaldean and the 
Jewish legends as well. 

As time went on the legend of the Fish underwent three 
different stages of transformation in India. In the first stage the 
Satapatha Brahmana deprives it of the proto-Indian character of 
the Divinity which was originally identified with the Fish. In the 
second, the Fish stands identified with Brahma in the Mahdbharata 
(as Father Heras would suggest it). Finally, in the third stage, 
the advocates of Vaisnavism attribute all the doings of the Fish 
to their supreme God Visnu, the Preserver of the universe. 


21. A. C. Das, Rigvedie India, p. 59. 
K. V. 12 5 



Prakrit Uccitjima and Uuccudai 

By 

S. M. Katre, Poona 

The Sanskrit root *cr^, postulated by Professor Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji* in his discussion of the translation compound'tupdi-cela- 
formed the basis of my own discussion on the origin of Ardha- 
magadhl cadagara-.* I was interested in tracing further formations 
of this base in both Old and Middle Indo-Aryan. As a result of 
my investigations I find that although the base *cr or *ct- has not 
been very productive, the different treatments of vocalic r in 
MI-A. as an a, i or u, have resulted in certain back formations in 
Sanskrit. 

It has already been demonstrated by Professor Chatterji that 
this base *cr- in the form *crta-\& the origin from which Skr. cafa-, 
ceta-, ceda-, and cela- and MI-A. cata-' and catta- are derived. 
The relation between cafa- and cefa- is almost parallel to that 
between Skr. gfhd- and gehd~’, cata- is the result of the a-treatment 
while cefa- is the secondary result of the i-treatment. 

A proof of this t-treatment may now be seen in the Prakrit 
form uccidimar' cited in Dhanapala’s Pdialacchinatnamala,^ explained 
as *mukka-majjaya’ or ‘boundless’ as Bf5HLER takes it.* BUhler, 
however, connects Pkr. uccidima with Skr. ut + cat-. 

The semantic relationship between Skr. cat- and car-, anti¬ 
cipated through OI-A. *cr-, may be realised from the following 
series : catati reaches, uccatati reaches above or beyond, goes away, 
disappears : edrati wanders ; uc-edtah running : uc-cdrdh discharge, 
excrement; uc-edtanam eradicating, causing a person to quit his 
occupation by means of magical incantations'*: uc~cdrapam articula¬ 
tion; uc-edfita- driven away : uc-edrita- pronounced; cafakah a 
sparrow : edrakah a wanderer; catu-, cdtu- pleasing : edra^m good 
behaviour. 

Now as BOhler explains, Skr. ut + cat- gives us this sense of 
‘boundless’, mukka-majjdya, but the connection between Pkr. 
uccidima- and Skr. uccat- can only be understood in the light of 
OI-A. *crta-. 

1. Some Etymological Notes, New Indian Antiquary 2,421-27. 

2. Indo-Arioa I, Bulletin the Decean College Research Institute 1,153-56. 

3. Verse 180d, BOhler’s Edn., Bennenberger Beitr&ge 4, 104. 

4. Bexxenberger Beitrage 4, 121. 

5. Monier-Williams, SantskriuEnglish Dictionary, Oxford 1899, p. 173, 
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Further, the Dhatupathas give us Skr. cutati, cotayati splits, 
cuts off, cotati becomes small (and variants cutftati, cu^tayati, 
cu^dati, cuffdayati ), cutfayati becomes small, cudati conceals. 
Formantically none of these roots are very productive, and they 
may be explained together on the basis of OI-A. *crfa-and crt. 
Skr. cud- and cut- are semantically interrelated, ‘concealing or 
hiding’ being one aspect of ‘making small or scarce’. The remain¬ 
ing bases are only enlargements of these. 

Thus Skr. cat- and cut-, cud- are back formations into OI-A. 
from the MI-A. *cata- and *cuta-, *cuda-. Similarly Skr. cefati 
‘sends out’( base ci't-) although formed probably after Skr. cefah,* 
represents a back formation from MI-A. *cita- preserved in Pkr. 
uccidima-. If one such hypothetical base explains to us the origin 
of many of these Skr. vocables whose genesis is not clear on the 
basis of Old Indo-Aryan, but depends only on the Dhatupathas 
the roots of which when not occurring in Vedic and Classical 
literature are often suspect, there is all the greater need to subject 
the whole Skr. vocabulary to a regular examination and separate 
the back formations, borrowals, etc. from Middle Indo-Aryan. 


6. /W<ip.39S. 
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Varieties of Vis^u Image and the probable 
Date of their Innovation 

By 

G. H. Khare, Poona 

In Memoir no, 2, entitled Varieties’of Vis^u image by B, B. 
Bidyabinod^ and in other works also,’ it has been shown that a 
single Visnu image can have 24 varieties by the interchange of the 
conch, the wheel, the mace and the lotus, the four attributes 
generally shown in Visnu’s hands. But no attempt has been made, 
so far as I know, to fix the period of the introduction of this 
practice, which I wish to do here, though tentatively. 

I have found the varieties of Visnu image dealt with in the 
following works and I tabulate them here in a chronological order. 


Date in A.D. 


I 


( 1) Sritattvanidhi (STN) 

1794-1868 

(2) Dharmasindhu (DS) 

1 1790 

(3 ) Nirnayasindhu (NS) 

i 1612 

1 

( 4 ) Devatdmurtiprakarana (DMP) 

■i 1433 1468 

1 

( 5 ) Caturvargacintdmatii (CC) 

1260-1275 

1 

(6 ) Tantrasdra (TS) 

1 1197-1276 

1 

( 7 ) Abhilantdrthacintdmat^i (AC) 

j 1129 

( 8 ) Vrddhahdrita Smrti (VHS) 

j 9th century 

( 9 ) Agni Pur ana (AP) 

1 

1 • • • • 

i 

(10) Padma Parana (PP) 

< 


STN is an encyclopaedic work and its author points out the 
source from which it has extracted the description as ‘Pdncardtre 

1. Published by the Archaeological Survey of India. 

2. Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol. I, p. 227; Murtivijndna by (J. H. 
Khabe, p. 23. 
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Kriyapdde'.* But as this is a generic phrase, it does not help us 
to hunt out the exact work in which we may find the quotation. For 
instance in the Ndradapa^cardtra, published in the Bibleotheca 
Indica (BI) series,'* though we come across the 24 usual names of 
Visnu, the 24 varieties of the image are not to be traced. The 
author of DS explicitly mentions ‘the verse of Bopadeva occur¬ 
ring in Sindhu’ (NS) as hfs source for the descriptions of the 
varieties and cites 13 verses by way of its explanation.* The 
author of NS quotes a verse of Bopadeva as his source, which is just 
like an aphorism, explains it and concludes his explanation with 
the remarks that the original is to be found in Hemadri.* In the 
commentary on this sentence, in the edition of NS published in 
the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series, 12 verses have been given 
which describe the 24 varieties.'' One would naturally expect to 
find these verses in Hemadri; but the verses describing the varieties 
in the BI edition of CC are found to be entirely different from the 
former." 1 have shown elsewhere that the author of DMP has 
borrowed profusely from earlier works;" but I have failed to trace 
the source for the description of the 24 varieties. The descriptions 
in CC appear to have been taken from Siddhdrthasamhitd, 
a rare work not mentioned even either by Schrader in the list 
given in his book*" or by Dr. Dasgupta in his History of Indian 
Philosophy, where he goes on describing several Pancaratra works 
in printed and ms. forms.“ Madhvacarya, in his TS, often bases 
his statements, it is said, on several Puranas; but 1 cannot trace his 
source for the description of the varieties.** The author of AC 
has depended for his iconographic material chiefly on the 
Affltijya PwrJnu,'* but the description of the 24 varieties could not 
be traced to that or any other work. Though the exact date of 

3. Publiihed by the Vei'ikatesvara Press, Bombay, S’aka 1823, p. 50. 

4. In 1865 \.n. ; p. 164 ; 3rd Ratra, 2nd Chapter. I learn that the Venkate 
svara Press of Bombay has published a different type of PuHcaratra, but I could 
not get it anywhere in Poona. 

5. Poona edition, 1911; p. 256. 

6. Published by Sundarmalla Santurama, Bombay, 1892 ; p. 275. 31^ ^5 

7. pp. 1236, 1237. 

8. Vol II, part 1, p. 114. 

9. My article in Marathi in the QuarUrly oj tht Bharata liihasa Samkodhaka 
Mandala, Vol. XVI. p. 77. 

10. Introduction to the Pancaratra and the Akirbudknya Sartikitd, p. 6. 

11. Vol III, p. 21. 

12. Ch. I, vv. 23-29. 

13. Nev) Indian Antiquary Vol II, p. 620. 
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VHS is not known, it is very difficult .to place it before the end 
of the 8th century. About the age of PP and AP, I cannot say any 
thing definitely. Especially the ritualistic details in both these 
Puranas show that those parts at least are very late in point of date. 

One special feature about the descriptions in the last three 
works, which must be mentioned here, is their connection with 
other Visnuite tantric rites. Thus the description in AP is preceded 
by chapters on the worship of Salagrama and other Visnuite rites, 
rituals and daily practices.The description in PP is preceded by 
the explanations of 12 kinds of purification, 5 kinds of worship and 
the worship of Salagrama.“ The description in VHS occurs in the 
details of the worship of Vyuha i.e. of the group of Vasudeva, 
Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha together.** Moreover VHS 
describes Visnuite practices with much elaborateness which shows 
that it is a Visnuite work. It becomes, therefore, evident that the 
varieties are very closely related to other sectarian Visnuite 
practices. 

The date of Bhdgavata Purd^a is not finally settled, I believe, 
but there is a consensus of opinion that it was composed about 
900 A. D.*’ It is the most important Visnuite work; still it 
neither mentions the 24 varieties nor enumerates the 24 names of 
Visnu which serve as the base for the varieties. Vifi^udharmottara 
which is generally placed somewhere in the 7th century a. d,** 
deals with image making in extenso ; but it does not refer to the 
24 varieties as well as the name-group of 24. Visnu Purdna is another 
very important Visnuite work, the date of which is not far from 
the 6th century.*’ It also does not allude to the 24 names of Visnu 
in the present order and the 24 varieties of his image based on 
them. Varahamihira, who died in 587 A. d.’® states in Brhatsamhitd, 
that the 12 forms of Visnu represented by his first 12 names are 
the presiding deities of the 12 Hindu months beginning with 
Marga^irsa.’* But he has neither referred to the 24 varieties nor 
anywhere mentioned the lotus as an attribute of Visnu while 
describing the 8, 4 and 2 handed images of him and the attributes 


14. AnandSsrama Sanskrit Series no. 41; chapters 46-48. 

15. Ibid Padma Purdna, Fatala Khanda, ch. 78. 

16. Ibid no. 48 ; pp. 329-330. 

17. WiNTERNiTZ, A History oj Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 556 and note 3. 

18. Ibid p. 580 and S. Kkamkisch : Vishnudhormottora intro, p. 5. 

19. WiNTEBNiTZ, HIL Vol I, p, 545 and note 2. 

20. Ibid p. 523, note 2. 

21. Ratnagiri edition Ch. 105, vv 14, 15. 
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pertaining to them.” Amara who probably lived in the 4th century 
A.D.” cites in his lexicon 39 names of Vis^u among which appear 
16 of the 24 name-group. But they are not mentioned in any 
particular order; much less in the present order. Moreover 
though he gives Caturbhuja as a name of Visnu, he never refers to 
a lotus as his attribute.” 

I tabulate here, in a chronological order, what I have said 
above” : 


(1) Amarakom 

(2) Brhatsamhita 

(3) Visnupurd^a 

(4) Vispudharmotiara 

(5) Bhagavata Puratia 



No ref. to 24 names, 24 
varieties and the lotus 
attribute. 

Ref. to first 12 names; but 
not to the varieties and 
the lotus attribute 
No ref. to 24 names & 
varieties 


I, therefore, tentatively conclude that though the group of 24 
particular names of Visnu may have been formed before the 6th 
century, the 24 varieties of Visnu image based on that name-group 
must have come into existence not before the end of the 9th century 
along with other Visnuite tantric rites, rituals and daily practices 
which were probably being innovated in that period.” 


22. Ibid Ch. 58, vv. 31-35. 

23. K. G. Oka : Amarahosha Intro, pp. 8, 9. 

24. Ibid text pp. 5-7. 

25. A revered friend of mine has brought to my notice that the- Baudhdyam 
Dharmasutra alludes to the first twelve names of the 24 name-group. (Mysore 
Gov. Orie. Lib. Series, Bible. Sans. No. 34, pp, 235). Prof. Kane opines that this 
Dharmasutra must be placed somewhere between 500-200 B. c. At the same time 
he has clearly stated that ‘there are many repetitions even in the first two prainat 
(our reference falls in the second) which, therefore, make one rather doubtful 
about the authenticity of the first two prainas also in their entirety {History oj 
Dhannaidstra Vol. I, p. 23). There are other reasons also as to why the particular 
portion should be treated as an interpolation and irrelevant. I have, therefore, 
thought it better to exclude the reference altogether. 

26. Have these varieties to do anything with the 24 Jaina TIrthankaras ? 
This is a question which must engage the attention of scholars working in this field. 
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Cultural Descendants of Rava^ia 

(The ruler of Lanka) 

By 

M. V. Kibe, Indore 

In my two papers^, I have shown that the strugrie between 
RSmacandra, the Hero of Valmiki’s Rdmdyapa, and Kavana, the 
King of Lanka, took place on the plateau north of Lanka, perched 
on a peak of the Amarkahtak Mountain. This plateau is situated 
in the modern State of Rewa. It is now known as the forest of 
Pusparaj Gadh. This vast tract of Pu?paraj Gadh is inhabited 
by a tribe of men called Gonds. Among them .are still observed 
several customs, even such as cannibalism of which mention is 
found in Valmiki’s Rdmdya^a, as those of the relations of and 
followers of Ravana. He himself seems to have been civilised, 
although he too was not free from all the customs prevalent among 
his tribe or tribes.’ 

The several tribes of Gonds who inhabit this tract call them¬ 
selves as (1) Ravana Vami>i (descendants of Ravana), (2) Banor 
VarWi (descendants of monkeys ), Komar VarhSi (descendants of 
the Kumars, sons of Rajas) and even Raghu Vam^i (descendants 
of Ramacandra, evidently of his followers). They are divided 
amongst these four principal castes. It may be noted that although 
the family of Ravana is called after its progenitor as SdlakataHkatd* 
he is said to be born of a family of Pulasti Rsi.* Amongst the 
Gonds there are also Gotras which are 23 viz. (1) Rajgagon, (2) 

1. Rava^a’s Lanka located in Central India, Indian Historical Quarterly, 
(Calcutta) Vol. IV. No. 4, 1938. 

2. Annals (B. O. R. I.) Poona, Vol. VII Part IV. 

Rdmdyaiio (Madras Law lournal Press, Mylapore Madras, 1933) 

^ : II II 

also 

[ (V*) 1 v*-*) 1) 

31^ (i ('»-.<i --xc). 

3. Ibid m I ( 

4. Ibid I (v»-v-v) 

itWS4 ('»-VXX) 
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Umrao, (3) Sadharan Gon or Zamidari, (4) Mazi, (5) Vaiga, (6) Moi, 
(7) Paliha, (8) Panika, (9) Agoria, (10) Kamarai, (11) Pathari, (12) 
Dharkar, (13) Tavalmanjan, (14) Koir, (15) Biyar, (16) Dusadh, 
(17) Vind, (18) Raithor, (19) Manaro, (20) Ghasiya, (21) Paviya, 
(22) Pava, and (23) Kamar. Some of the original names may have 
undergone some verbal change. Besides these gotras, there are 
Kulas (families ) which are known after the name of the deity 
they worship and which are to be found among all the tribes of 
Gonds. They are 20 in number. The similarity between the 
name of the Gond and Gaud who are Brahmins, is remarkable and 
it may be responsible for the idea that Ravana was a Brahmin. 
The twenty families are named as below : (1) Markam, (2) Khashars, 
(3) Notiya, (4) Suri, (5) Poya, (6) Korim, (7) Tekama, (8) Marai, 
(9) Netam, (10) Mapachi, (11) Oima, (12) Soima, (13) Chichama, 
14) Parneha, (15) Maravi, (16) Ghurava, (17) Partithi, (18) Partoli, 
(19) Sapatia, and (20) Oika. These are found promiscuously among 
all the 23 Gotras. Every one of them has a different head-quarter 
town. Thus •."• (1) Nigari, Nivas for (1), (2) Mahora, Jhara, 
Mersenda and Gadai Gao for (11), (3) Ganari for (2), (4) Nandhi, 
Tunguna for (4), (5) Juri, Sarangagadh for (7), (6) Gadh, Mohda 
for (8), (7) Lohajhar, Dhanvahi for (9), (8) Songadh for ^0), (9), 
Duari, Changohar for (12), (10) Manaura for (15), (11) Gharhar for 
(16), (12) Chunaguna,-Chapaundhi for (20), 05) Pondaki for (13), 
(l6)Munda for (5). All these villages are situated in the Rewa State. 

Among some of these Gonds, a child is named after the 
sixth day of its birth and the name of a visitor to the habitation 
on that day is given to the child and amongst some others the 
naming ceremony takes place after five months of his birth. Their 
marriage custom is of the kind described in Hindu Sastras as the 
Rakaasa form of marriage i. e. the bridegroom steals the bride 
from her relatives, and then the so-called religious, or practically 
the customary ceremony, is performed. Divorce or remarriage 
is afforded or performed respectively, in a strange manner. Men 
and women stand in two rows opposite to, or facing each other, and 
then they take a forward step and a backward one. In this process 
a woman touching the forefinger of the left foot of a man becomes 
his kept wife. In this manner a woman has simultaneously 15 or 
16 lawfully wedded husbands or a man has as many wives. Ravana 
abducted many wives.“ 

5. Ibid 51% I (v-’tv-'i) 
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The Gonds worship 41 deities, which are located under a tree 
outside the habitation. Most of their images consist of horse 
riders. The gods and goddesses which are indistinguishable from 
each other, bear names, some of which are sylvan such as (1) Bodaka 
Deva (of Banyan tree ), (2) Ningi Deva, (3) Ghamsam Deva (thick 
forest) and so on, others have the names of the Hindu deities, such 
as (1) Mahisasura, (2) Mari, (3) Sarada, (4) Kalika and so on. To 
all of them animals, including in some cases human beings (a 
custom which is now reported to be stopped ) are sacrificed and 
then the worshippers eat this flesh. They also offer liquor to the 
deities before drinking it. The Ninga Deva especially is offered 
human sacrifice by the Gonds known as Dhura. In the Valmiki 
Rdmaya^a too this is the way in which Ravana propitiated the 
deities and Kumbhakarna required tons of flesh to eat.® 

Some of the Gonds observe untouchability probably imitating 
the surrounding Hindus. 

Their songs, which are known as (1) Saika, (2) Kamra, (3) Sura, 
(4) Binaha and so on according to their tunes or metres, contain 
references to their customs etc. and to some Hindu heroes like 
Krspa, The latter are evidently modern, but in a few of the songs 
there is mention that Hanuman lived in Lanka, which he invaded 
with an army consisting of monkeys. These according to their 
tunes, or metres, are sung on different occasions. For instance, a 
particular kind, say, Bibaha, is sung on marriage occasion and 
another on a different occasion, such as worship. 

Similarity between this culture and that described in the 
Ratndya^a appears to be more than accidental.’ 


6. Ibid I (^-^o_^v) 

>T5f 11 ('i-'i o--n o) 

7. I am indebted to my friend Rai Bahadur Bieiendianath Chaturvedi, 
Political and Finance Minister of Reva for collecting the information regarding 
Gonds, given in this arricle, for me. 
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Devotional Lyrics in Kannada Literature 

By 

K. G. Kundangar, Kolhapur 

The social and religious systems in Karnataka have seen many 
a vicissitude on account of the religious waves emanating and 
surging from the north and spreading over the whole of India, and 
others taking their rise in Karnataka and surging over the whole 
of the North. Of these Bhagavadglta preaches Karma, Bhakti, 
and JMna mArgas. Karma is practised by Ksatriyas, and jnana-in 
course of time became the privilege of Brahmanas, as in Kali age 
all others except them came to be regarded as Sudras. This feature 
of social inequality drove all the lower class people to Bhakti 
(devotion), became the source of religious discontent, and served 
as food for the three great religious thinkers Ramanuja, 
Basave^vara, and Madhva. As a result of his thought Ramanuja 
came to discard the Maya theory of Sankara and established 
Bhakti cult. Even then the Brahmanic social supremacy denied 
to the lower communities the broad principle of religious equality, 
as a result of which the fire of discontent, smouldering as it did, 
burst into flames in the form of Vira^aiva school of thought within a 
short period of thirty years after Ramanuja. The author of Vira^aiva 
cult was BasavS^vara, the prime minister of the Kalacuri king 
Bijjaja. His Vira^aivism was based on Saivagamas. It was the outcome 
of serious thinking on the social and religious problems. Accord¬ 
ing to this system social and religious equality was awarded to all 
irrespective of their caste and creed, provided they were given 
Lihga-diksa. This was the first and last great work in religious 
field to achieve unity and solidarity of the country. Similar attempt 
was made with success by Queen Elizabeth in England three 
hundred years after Basaveivara. To illustrate his theory of 
equality BasavSSvara though bom in a Brahmana family denied to 
himself that birth of his and considered himself born in the lowest 
community. For, he says in one of his sayings :— 

“ The son of the servant in the house of Cennayya (a Harijana) 
and the daughter of the maid-servant in the house of Kakkayya (a 
tanner) had gone to collect dung-cakes. They enjoyed the company 
of each other and I was born to them. Kudalasangamadeva, you are 
the witness to it.” 

This saying of BasavS^vara illustrates two important facts. 
(1) The discontent in social inequality had become very keen in 
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those times. (2) BasavE^vara was very sincere to remove this dis¬ 
ability of the lower classes. To set an example he denied and 
declared openly his birth in a high and respectable family and 
considered himself born in the lowest class of society and that too 
illegitimately. Herein lies his greatness. His declaration contains 
one very important truth, that birth is not a qualification for 
social and religious excellence, and to tread the path of the final 
BEATITUDE. He threw open the gate of religious freedom to all 
irrespective of their birth. People of all communities, therefore, 
flocked under his banner, and it is no wonder. 

His philosophy was based on Sivalitiga-bhakti, Siva-puja, 
sacrifice of everything in words and deeds to that God, complete 
self-surrender, and high moral standard. It is in six stages called 
Sthalas. Bhakti always meant dualism. After the first three 
stages his philosophy ends in Advaitism. It admits of Sahkhya- 
tatvasalso. It is also called, therefore, Sakti-visistadvaita. It is 
in the Bhakta (the first) and the Sarana (the fifth) Sthalas that scope 
is found for lyrical sayings. A number of Siva-saranas of the 12th 
century have written their sayings in Kannada, which are highly 
lyrical and which deviate from the classical style of Kannada 
campu-puranas, and thus created quite a new form of literature, 
They are all in prose, and are understandable even to the illiterate. 
Yet Harihara, a poet of the first quarter of the 13th century says that 
these prose sayings were set to music and sung. In fact even now 
with a little or no change there can be seen in them poetic beauty, 
musical cadence, and prosodic order. These sayings were very 
popular with the public for reasons of mental and moral philosophy, 
lyrical elements and sweetness of language. 

When Bijjala was killed, and Basave^vara went to Kiidala- 
sangama, where he became one with his lord SaiigamEsvara, Vira- 
iaivism received a temporary set-back. Its revival and social 
organisation were taken up in the times of Vijayanagara empire 
when Lakkanna-dandesa was the prime-minister. Since then that 
school of thought is prominant throughout Karnataka, though much 
social inequality is to be noted in the sub-communities. In fact 
the spirit of BasavEsvara’s philosophy is lost in today’s Vira^aivism 
as is seen in its practice. 

The principle of preaching in Kannada, and preaching of Bhakti 
to all classes did not escape the notice of the Brahmana Acaryas on 
the pontifical throne. Till the 13th century Brahmanas held that it 
was sacrilegious to write in Kannada. Sanskrit being the language 
of gods was regarded as the only pure and holy vehicle of thought, 
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All the Brahmana writers, therefore, took to write in Sanskrit. Had 
they taken to write in Kannada the literature in that language would 
have still more been enriched as this class was mainly the intelli¬ 
gentsia of the times. However, they now saw what blunder they 
had committed and took to write in Kannada. Thank God ! the 
beginning was made by an Acarya on the pontifical throne. Other¬ 
wise had it been made by an ordinary Brahmana he would have 
been an out-caste immediately, and would have suffered social 
BOY-COTT and such other oppression. The then Acarya also had to 
suffer at the hands of the so-called pandits. But he was too strong 
for them. The idea of Sanskrit was, therefore, abandoned. His 
Holiness Naraharitirtha, the third Acarya on the pontifical throne 
after Madhva first composed songs in Kannada in praise of Krsna. 
Thus Kannada became the vehicle for thought expression to Brah- 
manas, especially to Madhvas. His followers who are called Hari- 
dasas( slaves of Visnu) praised in lyrical ballads the greatness, 
the kindness, the superiority, and the pomp of Visnu (Krsna). 
These lyrics are called Kirtanas. The whole family of such Dasas 
who took to Kannada was out of derison called Dasakuta, which in 
later times lost its sting and became a respectable term. This 
FAMILY TRADITION continues to this day. Its members are seen 
from the Kaverl to the Krsna and upwards. 

The Virasaiva vacanas and Dasakuta kirtanas may be looked at 
in their various aspects as : pieces of literature, pieces of musical 
ballads, and pieces to be repeated over and over again for mind 
culture. But it will be seen here how far the human experiences 
are reflected in these and how far they will help a human being in 
his'spiritual up-lift. There is no subtlety of logic in them ; there 
are no religious disputations in them ; there are no practices of 
dhyana, dharana and samadhi in them. But the Dasas have sung in 
their kirtanas what happiness and misery they have experienced in 
their lives, what emotions they had had, what ideas flashed in their 
minds, how they atoned for their sins, and how they enjoyed God’s 
favour. They have expressed in common words some things which 
are uncommon. Their first philosophical idea runs thus : Almighty 
is the CREATOR OF THIS UNIVERSE. He is the primum-mobile in the 
working of nature. He is eternal and full of happiness. This 
world is temporary and is full of misery. When this idea flashes in 
the minds of Dasas they are inspired, and their life becomes sunny. 
All nature’s work is controlled by Him. Man out of pride believes 
that he does everything. This vain idea of his is deep-rooted in 
him. He marries, he earns money, he builds his house, he builds 
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temples, he becomes the centre of cultural movement and advance¬ 
ment of civilization. But he perishes and everything of his and all 
his work is perishable. Dasas never forget the transitoriness of 
THIS MATERIAL WORLD, man’s happiness, and his pomp. To 
illustrate these ideas is given the following translation of one of 
Kanakadasa’s Kirtanas. 

“ O Lord, how can I pray to you 1 How can I understand your 
greatness 1 You are Hari and Mukunda, and I am a worm born with 
a human form. You are the Supreme Soul, I am a helpless being I 
You are Garu<Ja-vahana, I am a sinful mad-man ! You arc self- 
luminous, I am a beggar ! You arc benevolent and lying under the 
milky-ocean, I am stricken with extreme love, and anger ! You are 
one to be found in the fourteen worlds, 1 am a wicked fellow calling 
names to you! You are all-pervading, I am vicious every 
moment 1 You are the lord of Vaikuntha, I am a doll with a perish¬ 
able body I—You are glorious Vehkate^a staying at Tirupati, I am 
one living on your praise ! You have got birudas, I have sought 
your shelter. You are glorious Adikedava of Kaginele.” 

Kanakadasa’s Kirtane 45. 

Here the dasas admit their complete dependence on the all¬ 
kind VehkatS^a. A person may certainly lose his pride when he 
keenly and sincerely considers his dependence. He begins to 
think that man is not the maker of his fortune ; he is subservient to 
God’s will; he has no power and control over anything ; his body 
is not his ; his limbs are not his ; his mind is not his ; his emotions 
and intellect cannot be controlled by him. Dasas also thought 
like this. Inspired with such thought it was but natural for them 
to sacrifice everything to Him. This wave of thought forms part of 
his spiritual experience. Kanakadasa says in this connection 

“ Lord, this body and soul are yours ; happiness and misery^ 
experienced by me every day and at every moment are yours ; my 
interest in listening to sweet talk, veda, sastra, and puranas is 
yours ; my intent looking at the beautiful form of charming ladies 
is yours ; besmearing my body with sweet scents is yours ; the 
tongue’s pleasure yielding sweetness embedded in articles of food 
is yours ; O Adik5sava, the father of Kama, You are the only 
independent person and not men.” 

Kanakadasa’s Kirtane 10. 
Similar idea is found in Basave^vara’s vacana : 

“ My happiness and misery are yours ; my prosperity and 
adversity are yours ; my honour and dishonour are yours. O 
Kudala-Safigamadeva, a fruit is not heavy to the mother creeper.” 

P. 10-55. 
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MahadSviyakka, another Siva-4arane, says:— 

“ You are the forest. You are the great and good trees in the 
forest. You arc the birds chirping and twittering in trees. Cen- 
namallikarjuna, you are all-pehvading. Will you not be so kind 
as to show me your face ? ’ ’ 

P. 1—4. 

By such ideas it seems that Jivatma has no independence at all. 
In fact the part played by Jivatma in the drama of the universe is 
very small. If it is asserted that Jivatma has no independence philo¬ 
sophy will prove false ; Jivas will come under inanimate kingdom ; 
and the differentiation of merit and sin will be no-where. The 
mind of a devotee, therefore, when it is subservient to inde¬ 
pendence is not brought into full play. For, the same devotee on 
a second occasion roars with invincible power. This paradox may 
be explained thus : Souls are dependent. Yet the devotee finds 
out the nature of the supreme soul (Paramatma), accepts His 
supremacy and mastery, and shares his pomp. He becomes one 
with God. At the time of such an experience the supreme know¬ 
ledge strikes a cord in his heart and produces waves of music in 
praise of the Supreme Soul. The former extreme humility of his 
now changes into supreme power. His joy knows no bounds, and 
his courage is unlimited. Purandara-dasa says : 

“ What if people are well-disposed to us ; or what if people 
are angry with us when we Haridasas are (at once) one with Him, 
who is lying in milky ocean ? What if we are sent into exile by the 
ruling prince ; what if we are stopped by ferocious animals in a 
forest; what if an army of Maris, and a circling force hem us in, 
when we the Haridasas are approaching the son of VasudSva, the 
navel-flowered God ? What if a serpent in a forest coils round 
the foot; what if worms and flies swarm round the body like bees ; 
what if the power of Sani, Mangala, Budha, and other heavenly 
bodies fails, when Haridasas are completely engrossed in meditat¬ 
ing on the glorious feet of Purandara, the saviour of the inflicted ? 

Part I. V. 138. 

Under similar circumstances Mahadeviyakka says : — 

“lam pleased with you ; you are pleased with me. I cannot 
stay away from you ; neither can you stay away from me. Is there 
any other place for you and me ? I know you are very kind. I am 
to stay in conditions ordained by you. You know that Cennamal- 
likarjuna.” 
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Purandar again says in this connection ;— 

“ Oh Gopala, what can others do when I am meditating on 
you ? ” 

Part II. V. 121. 

On such happy occasions man undertakes great works. The 
insurmountable -difficulties disappear without his knowledge. 
History tells that great works are achieved in moments of inspira¬ 
tion when he says to himself “ what of difficulties when the Lord is 
propitious ? ” 

The idea of Soul’s dependence may draw us to another side 
track. The worldly life is not eternal since it is not satisfying 
all our desires. If we dearly love our wives and children Yama 
snatches them away. Our very body is perishable. If this is the 
experience of Dasas the trend of thought of a worldly man is quite 
the contrary. Purandara says :— 

“ The servants af Yama entertain no kindness to human beings. 
Remember, therefore, the name of glorious Hari, being free from 
anxiety, oh mind. I have married a few days back. There are one 
or two milch cows at home. I have purchased a field only yester¬ 
day and the crops are ready. When you say that you have got 
money and you cannot die, oh JIvatma, will Goddess of death leave 
you ? I have built a new house, and a ^anti is to be performed. My 
wife is carrying ; my son is to be married tomorrow ; my life is 
very happy. The servants of Yama will not leave you when you 
say that you cannot die.” 

Part I. V. 63. 

This is a message of Haridasas to the worldly people. 

Perishableness is the source of misery. This truth presents 
to the mind’s eye a series of miseries in worldly life. When the 
mind is highly strung like this intellect comes forward to show the 
causes and effects of misery in all its perspective. The effect of 
such working in the mind is aversion to worldly life. Haridasas 
and Siva-saranas (Vira-saiva saints) have by their description of 
sorrows and miseries in life brought home to the mind of the public 
their experiences in this connection. In the heat of their descrip¬ 
tion they take away all that is good and worth having in Samsara. 
It then becomes a veritable Naraka by their description. In their 
ardent desire to become one with the Almighty they forget the 
beauty of nature, and they revile Sarhsara with great abhorrence. 
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Kanakadasa says ;— 

“ How can I say that I am born in a particular caste ? (I can 
say this much that) Jagannatha has made this human form. I did 
not know the real place (passage) of my birth emitting noxious 
smell, the impure limb. My birth was in a bath-pit. I ate the 
BREAST FLESH. (For this reason) I am almost blind. Why should I 
then be proud of my caste ? ” 

Kanakadasa’8 Kirtane 37. 

MahSdCviyakka says in the same strain ;— 

“ Fie upon this body ! It is full of impure waste—matter ; It 
is a pit of urine ; it is a skeleton of bones ; and it is a pool of pus. 
Do not be guiled away because of your body. You mad fellow, 
know Cennamallikarjuna.” 

In censuring Saihsara like this they have not failed to observe 
its usefulness. Their philosophy lies in warning against the 
momentary worldly happiness in whicli the Almighty is forgotten, 
and the way to eternal happiness will be missed. They seem to 
say that Sarhsara will give rise to continued misery. Beauty to 
them is a snare of infatuation. Human beings will, therefore, have 
to undergo terrible mental anxiety. 

Purandara says :— 

” Everywhere there is anxiety.’^ I cannot find even a single 
person free from mental worries. Brahma has lost his head and is 
full of anxiety ; Maruti is worried for his monkey form ; Kama is 
troubled because he was burnt to ashes ; and the three-eyed God is 
unhappy over his fate of begging.” 

Part I. V. 174. 

These ideas will go to suggest that the world is not false ; and 
it can neither be considered true. When the mind is thus wavering 
between the two a key to solution flashes and the problem gets 
solved. Pining for such a light is the sign of devotees like 
Haridasas. 

Purandara says : 

“ Which is the way to Vaikuntha, Lord ? Show me the way to 
that place. Which is the way ? Show that to me, oh God of 
DEPENDENCE, to attain your feet.” 

Part II. V. 139. 

The mind’s darkness then gradually disperses at the rise of 
light and hope. The importance of life is felt. He is convinced 
•of the fact that the human birth is not merely Maya, but it is a 
means to attain the final beatitude. 
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Purandara says :— 

“ The human life is very important. You fools, do not waste 
it. When you have got eyes, ears, hands, feet, and tongue why do 
you waste it and be fools ? Without tasting the nectar of Hari’s 
name will it be proper to fast for the sake of females and fields ? 
For what reason have you forgotten Yadupati ? Will your sons, 
your wealth, and your com save you ? Even hereafter you worship 
with one mind glorious and handsome Purandara-Vitthala.” 

Part I. V. 14. 

Such is the message Haridasas find for themselves and for the 
world. Then arises in them a sort of courage, a sort of new 
energy. It is then they are in eclat. Purandara says: “Man must 
swim, and he must win.” Part I. V. 12. He must enjoy beauty 
in life; but he must not be a victim to pride. He must be in it, 
but free from it like the lotus-leaf in water. Sensuousness in man 
then does not bring on any troubles. For, that extreme love, 
which is full to the brim in this world, is directed to Him in all 
its forms (filial, parental, fraternal, and wifely). Here is proved 
the Naradlya sQtra fTT 5 l Vaikunthadasa had no children. 

To satisfy his desire for children he used to see in his trance 
Ke^avasvami jn the form of a child and to enjoy parental soft 
emotion. Purandaradasa has sung a very beautiful lyric in which 
he expresses his strong desire to clasp in his arms his God Puran¬ 
dara-Vitthala in the form of a child with all ornaments on his person. 
In another lyric he expresses his motherly affection to child Ranga 
asking him not to go out beyond the threshold. For, he is afraid 
of a kidnap of his darling. (Part II. V. 112.) Mahadeviyakka says : 
“My husband has come today to my house, my sisters. All of you 
decorate yourselves. Cennamallikarjuna has just come. My dears, 
come and give him a hearty welcome.” (P, 35. V. 8.) 

This philosophy leads to another consideration wherein fata¬ 
listic theory is upheld in the sufferings and actions of man. Man is 
to suffer or to enjoy happiness as the fruit of his actions in his 
previous birth. No superhuman power has control over these. 
Purandara says : 

“If the fruit of my actions is too strong how can you help it, 
oh God ? The script of Brahma is not an ordinary one. It has 
been written on my forehead by rules. I have not given food to 
my guests. I have not left the company of other women even for 
a moment. I was a blockhead and sffool. What will be my fate, 
Oh Krsna ? Enjoying food and drink, having turned my back to 
snana, sandhya, japa, etc., having left out:meditation on your feet 
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I was wandering from house to house like a dog. O father of 
Manmatha, save me hereafter at least having given me the company 
of your Dasas.” 

Part I. V. 129. 

Kanakadasa says :— 

"No one can escape from the fruit of previous actions. It is 
troubling Brahma, Siva and others. Vira-Bhairava is naked. M5ri 
and Masani are begging. SQrya and Candra are suffering at the 
hands of Rahu. Kara of five heads has a begging pot in his hand.’’ 

Kanakadasa’8 Klrtane 33. 

Haridasas are here aiming at three things : (1) They admit the 
power of Karma ; (2) they atone for their misdeeds ; and (3) they 
hanker after the blessings of Hari, which alone can liberate the 
atoning soul. So PascAttApa is the key to Hari’s favour. For this 
they always seek the company of the devotees of Hari. They call 
themselves Hari’s servant’s servant’s servants, and they believe 
that the servants of Hari are pure like holy places. Purandara 
says ;— 

" The body of a devotee of Hari is Kuruks5tra. Those who 
consider them human beings are the dwellers in Naraka. The 
heart that always remembers the pure is Kaiipura. The mind that 
remembers Madhu-vairi is Manikarnika. The mouth that repeats 
the name of PadmanAbha is Vaikuntha. The tongue that praises 
him is Srlmusta.’’ 

Parti. V. 108. 

Kanakadasa says 

"I am the servant of Hari’s servant’s servant, save me my 
Lord ; do not abandon me.’’ 

Kanakadasa’s Kirtane 15. 

He further adds : 

" Yama strictly ordered his servants not to touch Sesa-^yana’s 
servants’ servants’ servants.’’ 

Kanakadasa’s Klrtane 77. 

So confident arc they of their liberation. 

They have no faith in the daily rounds of religious observances. 
These when followed strictly, they believe, will lead to hypocrisy. 

Purandara says : 

"You are jumping here and there saying purity, purity’. But 
the way to purity is quite different. Meditation on the feet of the 
PROTECTOR OF THE UNIVERSE continuously is purity. It is not purity 
to wear clothes dipped in water and dried. It is purity if no scope 
is given to the body. If hungry Brahmana guests come 
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to the house at midday they are sent away saying that they have no 
means. But at the same time they dine sumptuously which is 
nothing but the worst impurity.” 

Part I. V. 114. 

Such sort of purity and false self-respect was experienced by 
Kanakadasa when after worship Tirtha was first offered to him by 
His Holiness Vyasaraya. It was not appreciated by Brahmanas in 
general and the Brahmana ^astris in particular, as he (Kanakadasa) 
belonged to the Shepherd class. On the other hand they resented 
this action of the Preceptor. His Holiness knew who Kanakadasa 
was, and what was his worth. As soon as he received Tirtha he 
sang thus : 

“I am saved. My rebirth is stopped. Padmanabha has 
favoured me. Hari-tirtha and Hari-prasada reached my tongue, the 
nectar of His name reached my ears, Hari-dasas became my relatives, 
and His Srimudra became my ornament. My hundred forefathers 
are LIBERATED, I became eligible for Moksa, and the lord of Ruk- 
mini is within my reach being delighted at my unmixed devotion.” 

Kanakadasa’s Kirtane 86. 

This is the sort of joy experienced by Hari-dasas when they 
are within the near reach of their goal. They are very eager to see 
their Lord. Their eagerness is that of a mother who has stayed 
away from her young child for a long time, or that of a cow coming 
with speed in the evening to suckle its calf. 

Purandara says : 

“Come quick, my Lord. Let me see you to my heart’s 
content. You, store of kindness, do not trouble me. Rangayya, 
I importune you.” 

Part 1. V. 84. 

Such eagerness of theirs to find the reality and to meet their 
Lord goes on increasing to the highest pitch. Then it may appear 
like Viraha. MahadSviyakka says : 

“ You swarm of bees, mango tree, moon-light, cuckoo, I 
beseech all of you. Did you see my lord Cennamallikarjuna ? 
Please show him to me.” 

P. 34.V. 6. 

Finally they see their God and experience the heavenly joy, 
Purandara says; 

“ My God is come. My Lord is come. The God of gods, 
the SUPREME God is come. Uragasayana is come. GarudavAhana 
is come. The friend of Arjuna is come. Narayana is come,” 

Part I. V. 48. 
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“Govinda came crawling. Ambujanabha kindly came to my 
house.” 

” How can I be poor, how can I be an orphan, when you are 
with me, oh Hari ? You are my parent, you are my friend and well- 
wisher, you are my relative, and you are my all. Great Krsna, you 
are my ornament kept safe in a box.” 

Part I. V. 146. 

These are the words of a mother playing sweetly with her child 
with all endearment. Such sort of mother’s words can even now 
be heard in every house in Karnataka. He further adds : 

“ This disease of my worldly life is cured. For, I found a 
physician by name Krsna. A numberless people are cured by him. 
All of them become virtuous.—He has got candrodaya and cinta- 
maiji. His bag is full of matras. His cure is guaranteed.—He is 
praiseworthy with thousand names. He is the owner of every¬ 
thing. The physician is by name Hari-sarvottama. Purandara- 
Vitthala is blameless.” 

Part II. V. 155. 

” How great must be my merits since Vehkate^a of auspicious 
greatness has come to my place ? Necklace, keyura, rings, the 
seven padakas in between the necklace, the great necklace of pearls 
are his ornaments. Wearing them has come Venkate^a of Melu- 
giri.” 

Part II. V. 193. 

The pleasure thus experienced by Dasas, it is believed, is 
ETERNAL. They are happy in themselves. They are playfully 
engaged with their Lord. They laugh with him. Sometimes with 
viRODHA-BHAKTl they revile him, and find fault with him lovingly. 
This is the attainment of either Sayujya, or Samipya, or Salokya. 

The klrtanas and vacanas are full of worldly experience and 
therefore they appeal to us most. The music in the kirtanas of 
Hari-dasas attracts our ears, and therefore, they are heard everyday 
even now sung by the males and females all alike in general, and 
the Brahmanas in particular in Karnataka. People gather in temples 
in the evening for bhajana and sing them. Anna Kirloskar, coming 
as he does from Karnataka, was an ardent lover of Dasa-kirtanas. 
His love for them could be seen in songs he composed in his drama 
Saubhadra. ?rT®i suit'd! 5%ir, ssnnpi, and 

are the songs based on the tunes of Purandara-dasa’s 

kirtanas. 
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The Andhras in Ancient India 

By 

B. C. Law, Calcutta 

The earliest mention of the Andhras as a tribe is to be found 
along with the Savaras, Pulindas and probably also the Mutibas, in 
the Aitareya Brahma^a where all these tribes are referred to as 
dasyus or non-aryans.^ In the Satapatha Brahma‘s also the 
Andhras are mentioned along with the Pundras, Savaras, Pulindas 
and the MQtibas. Dr. Vincent Smith is of opinion that the Andhras 
were a Dravidian speaking people and were evidently the progeni¬ 
tors of the modern Telegu-speaking people occupying the deltas 
of the Godavari and the Krsna,’ while Mr. P, T. S. Iyangar also 
holds that the Andhras were originally a Vindhyan tribe that 
extended its political power from the west gradually to the east 
down the Godavari and the Krsna valleys.* That the Andhras 
were indigenous to the Deccan is attested to by both the epics ; the 
Mahabharata says that they were Daksina-pathajanmanah, while the 
Rdmdyapa connects them with the Godavari: 

Daksina-patha-janmanah sarve naravar-andhrakah, 

Guhah Pulindah Savaras Cucuka Madrakaih (?) saha, 

{Mbh XII, 207, 42) 

Nadim Godavarim caiva sarvamevanupaSyatah 
Tathaivandhraih^ca Pundrarhdca cotan PandrSihicaveratSn 

{Ram. Kish. Kan. 41 chap. 12.) 

That the Andhras occupied the Godavari-Krsna valley is 
further upheld by one of the earliest records of the Pallava dynasty 
that flourished in the Andhra region. The Mayidavolu plates of 
the early Pallava ruler Sivaskandavarman prove that the Andhra- 
patha or the region of the Andhras embraced the Krsi^a district 
with Dhannakadaor Bezwada as its capital.* 

The Markat^eya Purd^a^ mentions in the list of peoples 
inhabiting the eastern countries a tribe called the Andhrarakas 


1. Aitareya.Br., VII, 18. 

2. ' 'Antdn vab projdb takfiUa iti etc. AndhrUb Pup4i^ab Savardb Pulinddb 
Mutibdb >(> uddyatitdb vohabob bhavanti.” 

3. Ind. Ant. 1913, pp. 276-78. 

4. Ind. Ant.mS.p.l\. 

5. Bf. J«<i. VI. p. 88. 

6. Cento, LVII, 42. 
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which is substituted by the Andhravakas.'' But both seem to be 
misreadings for the Andhras who were always a people of the 
Southern regions, as also in view of the fact that the same 
Markapdeya Purdpa places a people called the Andhas along with 
the Maulikas, ASmakas, Bhogavardhanas, Naisikas, Kuntalas etc., 
in the Southern region.® The reading Andhas is also corrected in 
the Vdyu Purdpa as Andhras.* These people are mentioned in the 
Mahdbhdrata in the Udyoga and Bhisma parvans, as Andhakas and 
Andhras respectively.^® According to the Sabha and Vanaparvans,^ 
the Andhas or Andhras were a rude uncivilised people. 

The earliest epigraphic mention of the Andhra people is made 
in some of the Edicts (XIII R. E.) of Asoka where the Andhras, 
Palidas (Paladas, Parimdas =the Pulindas, or the Paradas), Bhojas 
and RathikaS (Rastrikas) are said to have been vassal tribes of the 
great Maurya. The Andhra people are also referred to by Pliny 
who says that the Andarae or Andhras possessed a very large 
number of villages, thirty towns defended by walls and towers, and 
supplied their king with an army of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry 
and 1,000 elephants.^* 

The great Satavahanas whose founder Simuka who is credited 
by the Puranas to have assailed the Kanvayanas and destroyed the 
remains of the Suhga power in about the first century B. c. and 
who is said to have started a dynasty that ruled over the DaksiBa- 
patha, for about 250 years, are claimed by the Puranas to have been 
Andhras or Andhra-bhrtyas. The exact significance of this appella¬ 
tion cannot however be determined but doubtless they ruled over 
the whole of Andhradefe and the adjoining regions. 

In the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari king Kumaragupta III 
(554 A. D.) a certain ‘ lord of the Andhras ’ (Andhradhipati) is said 
to have given the Maukhari king a great trouble by his ‘ thousands 
of three-fold rutting elephants.’ ** Dr. H, C. Rai Chaudhuri 
suggests that the Andhra king referred to was probably Madhava- 
varman (I, Java^raya) of the Polamuru plates belonging to the 
VisnukuDdin family.“ This suggestion seems to be in agreement 
with the fact that the Jaunpur inscription of ISvaravarman, father of 

7. XLV, 122. 

8. LVII, 48-49. 

9. XLV. 127. 

10. XVni, 586 and X, 357 respectively. 

11. IV. 119; XXX, 1175 ; XXXIII, 1270, and V«na p. li. 1988. 

12. Jild'. j4i«. 1877, p. 339. 

13. £.P.XIV, p. llOfi. 

14. P. H. A. /. 4th edn. p. 509. 
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lianavarman Maukhari, refers to victory over the Andhras on behalf 
of l4varavarman.“ The Vakataka king Harisena, father-in-law bf 
Madhavavarman of the Visnukundin family referred to above, alao 
claims to have conquered the Andhra and Kalidga regions.” 

The Iksvakus succeeded the Satavahanas in the rule of the 
Andhra region w'here almost all the records of the dynasty have 
been found. At the time of Pallava Sivaskandavarman the AndhrS- 
patha or the Andhra country seems to have come under the sw'ay of 
the Pallava dynasty whose head-quarters at this time were at 
Dharhnakada (Dhanya-kataka). According to the Puranas the Andhra 
(i. e,, the Satavahana) dynasty had five different branches.^’’ In fact 
one of these five branches, namely the Cutusatakarni branch is 
known from inscriptions, coins and literary references to have 
ruled in the Kuntala country before the Kadambas.” The Vayu 
Purana in the same context referred to above refers to the Abhiras 
who ruled after the Andhras (i. e., the Satavahanas). 

In about the second quarter of the seventh century A. D. the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang visited the An-to-lo or the 
Andhra country. The nearest transcription of An-to-lo is Andara 
which is comparable to Pliny’s Andarse referred to above, though 
doubtless it means the Andhra country. From Kosala (evidently 
South Kosala) the pilgrim travelled South, through a forest, for 
above 900 li to the An-to-lo country which 

“ had a rich fertile soil with a moist hot climate; the people 
were of violent character ; their mode of speech differed from 
that of ‘ Mid-India ’, but they followed the same system of 
writing. There were twenty odd Buddhist monasteries with 
more than 3,000 brethren. Near the capital was a large 
monastery with a succession of high walls and storeyed 

t f ig 

terraces... 

The name of the capital of the country as given by the pilgrim 
was Ping-ki-lo which does not seem to have as yet been correctly 
identified, though Cunningham sought to equate it with Warangol. 

We have seem above that in the time of Pallava Sivaskanda- 
varman, Dharyakataka was the capital of the Andhrapatha, but Yuan 

15. c. 1 . 1 . Ill, p. 230. 

16. jfRAS. 1914, p. 137. 

17. E, g., Vdyu p. 99, 358. ''Andhrdndip satitsthildfi paHea Ushatp vaip^dj} 
samafi punaf^," 

18. Suceessors oj the Sdtavdhanat,p.2\%&, For a summary of the 
historical vicissitudes of AndhradeSa after the Satavihanas, see ibid, pp. 3-5 
of the Introduction. 

19. Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 209. 
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Chwang seems to refer to Dhanyakataka as a region separate from 
Andhra. The pilgrim proceeds to relate that from Andhra he 
continued his journey south, through wood and jungle, for over 
1,000 li, and reached the Te-na-ka-che-ka country which was above 
6,000 li in circuit, and its capital was above 40 li in circuit. Te-na- 
ka-che-ka has been equated with Dhanyayakataka or Dhanakataka.’” 

“The country had a rich soil and yielded abundant crops ; 
there was much waste land and the inhabited towns were few ; 
the climate was warm, and the people were of black com¬ 
plexion, violent disposition, and fond of the arts. There 
was a crowd of Buddhist monasteries but most of them were 
deserted, about 20 being in use, with 1,000 brethren mostly 
adherents of the Mahasanghika system. There were about 100 
Deva temples and the followers of the various sects were 
numerous. ...” 

Stray references to the Andhra country and people are made 
in later epigraphic records as well. Thus the Indian Museum 
stores inscription of the 9th year of Narayanapaladeva of the Pala 
dynasty refers to the Andhra-vaisayika Sakyabhikjsu Sthavlra 
Dharmamitra who erected an image, evidently of the Buddha. 

The Pali Buddhist literature is not wanting in references to 
the Andhras. The Apadana,** a book of the Pali Canon, mentions 
Andhakas along with the Mundakas, Kolakas and Cinas who came to 
show respects to a banker’s son named Jatukannika in the town of 
Hamsavati. 

A young brahmin after completing his education at Takkasila 
(Taxila), then a great seat of learning, came to the Andhra country 
to profit by practical experience.” Assaka and Alaka or Mulaka 
were the two Andhaka kings.” A brahmin well versed in mantras 
belonging to the kingdom of Kosala came to live in the kingdom of 
Assaka on the banks of the Godavari.’* 


20. Watters, ibid, vol. II, p. 214 fi. But there are rcholars who hold that 
Yuan Chwang’s de(.cription of the city end its surroundings does not suit the 
identihcation. Furousson, Burgess and Sewell therefore locate the city at 
Bezwada. Cunningham, AGI, Majumdar’s edn. Notes, p. 737, 

21. Pt. II, p, 359. 

22. Jat. I, pp. 356 fl, 

23. Suttanipdta Commentary, II, p. 581. 

24. Suttanipdta, p. 190. 
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Mukuta, Mauli and Kirl^a 

By 

N. V. Mallia, Annamalainagar 

The term ' Mukuta' has individually no fixed and uniform 
meaning pointing to any particular kind of head-dress and its con¬ 
notation, as its association with terms indicative of different types 
of headdresses shows, can be determined only with reference to 
the particular context in which it is used. The term ‘ Kirita’ is 
clear in its connotation; it refers to the high and brilliant crown of 
Visiiu among gods, Durga among goddesses as also the consorts 
of Visiju, and emperor amongst men. A problem was, however, 
raised in recent times as regards the relation of Kirita to Mukuta. 
A commission was appointed by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar for the purpose of investigating from all points of view the 
question of the relation of Kirita to Mukuta. Consequently 
Mr. OjHA came out with an article under the title ‘Kirlta-Mukuia’. 
In this article published in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume^ 
OjHA discusses three possible views—namely : (1 ) Kirita and 
Mukuta are mere synonyms; (2) they are two quite distinct 
things ; and (3 ) that Kirita is a kind of Mukufa—and observes in 
the end that “Kirita is a subvariety of the Mukuta and this is the 
final conclusion that seems most acceptable”.* The authority 
he cites in support of this observation is the text of the Manasdra.* 
B. C. Bhatt^^cArya thinks that this distinction of taking 
Kirita as a special kind of Mukuta is arbitrary and says that according 
to ancient Sanskrit texts Kirita is the same as Mukuta or a crown.* 
Here it deserves to be remembered that the term ‘Mukuta’ when 
used individually and with reference to the head-dress of Visnu may 
be taken as a synonym of Kirita but when it is used in association 
with another term which denotes a particular type of head-dress, it 
cannot be taken as a mere synonym of Kirita. There is no doubt 
that Amara takes it as a synonym of ‘Kirita’ when he states':— 

JTRR ^ II ” 

1. Vide Bhandarkar Commtmoration Volumr, pp, 433-438. 

2. Ibid, p. 438. 

3. Vide P. K. AcArya’s edition of the Mdnaidra, chtpter on MauliUkftps, 
sti. 4-11. 

4. Vide Indian Images by B. C. BhattAcXrya, p. 56. 

5. Ndmalihginuiasana, II, 6,102. 
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A compound expression ‘Ma^imukufa’ in the sense of ‘jewel- 
crown’ occurs in the course of a description of the VUvarQpa form 
of Vi?nu in the Prapaflcas&ra of Sri SaAkaracarya, It runs thus* :— 

Sri SaAkara prescribes ‘Manimukuta’ to Manmatha, Pavaka, 
Lokelvari, Sri and Dharani the consorts of Visnu, and this 
ManimukuU may be understood in the sense of Kirita referred to in 
the stanza quoted above. References to ‘Manimukuta’ or ‘Muku^a’ 
in the sense of Kirita may be noted in the following lines’;— 

(1) ‘‘I’’ 

(2) “ Ti^: JlHWt I ” 

(3) “ I ” 

( 4 ) “ ( sfl: ) I ” 

(5) “ ( wrfl) i ” 

(6) “ I ” 

Like the term ‘Mukuta’, the term ‘Maw/t’ is sometimes used in 
the sense of Kirita. Amara refers to this term ‘Mauli’ in the 
Ndnarthaoarga and gives three meanings, namely, II 

He* states ^ : l ” 

The Sabdakalpadrutnd* adds two more, namely, ‘Mastaka 
(quoting Hemacandra, 3, 2, 230 ) and ‘pradhana’ (quoting the 
Mdrka^deya Purd^ 59, 14). In support of the use of the term 
‘Mauli’ in the sense of Kirita one may copiously quote lines from 
contemplative verses and stotras. In many contemplative verses 
{dhydnailokas) which set to describe Visnu the term ‘Kirita’ is used, 
and in a description of Mukunda, the term ‘Mauli’ is used doubtless 
in the sense of Kirita. The Prapancasara^'^ thus states:— 

(1) “ 

(2) “ (ff^) I ” 

(3) “ 5nT ! ii " 

( 4 ) “ .gf-stH. i ” 

(5) “ “ ” 

6. Vide PrapaHcasdra, (Avalon’« ed.) XXVI, 21. 

7. Ibid-(l) XVI 11,4; (2) XVI, 27; (3) XU, 21; (4) XII, 42; 

(5) XIII, 12 ; (6) XIII, 4. 

8. NdmaliAgdnuidsana, III, 3, 192. 

9. Sabdakalpadruma, Vol. Ill, p. 790. 

10. PrapaUcatdra (Avalon’s cd.), 

(1) XIX, 4 ; (2) XXII, 9; (3) XXI, 61; (4) XX, 7 ; (S) XXIV, 4. 
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And in the Acyutastakastotra,** Sri Saftkara in verae 8 refers to 
‘ Ratnamauli’ thus :— 

The goddesses Sri and Bhuvane^i are said to wear ‘ Mauli ’ 
which is, in other words, a Kirita. Thus see the PrapaAcasdra'^* :— 

(1) “ ( s#^: ) I ” 

(2) “ ii ” 

The Goddess of Victory under the names Durga and KatyayanI 
whose power represents the compound of elements characteristic 
of the different gods, wears a Kirita which is characteristic of Visnu, 
according to the Prapadcasdra. A crescent which usually adorns 
Siva’s head-dress is also found added to the Kirl^a of Durga. In the 
course of the description of this goddess, sometimes the term 
’Kirita’ is used and sometimes the term ‘Mauli’. One is led to take 
‘ Mauli ’ in such an instance as connoting Kirita. 'I’he Pra- 
pancasdra}^ states;— 

(2) “ ... i ” 

(3) “ I ” 

(4) “ I ” 

(5) “ i ” 

In the Adityahrdayastotra,^'' occurring in the Bhavifyottarapurdna 
Aditya is described in the first Dhydnasloka as 
where ‘Mauli’ means Kirita, for subsequently Suryanarayana is, in 
the same stotra, described as “ ” II 

Like the term ‘ .Mauli ’ which is sometimes used in the general 
sense of head-dress as in the Mdnasdra chapter entitled ‘ Mauli- 
lak^ana ’ the term ‘ Mukuta ’ is used in the same general sense of 
an head-dress. In the course of an enumeration of the ornamenta¬ 
tions in general of an image, the Sdtvata and livara Samhitds refer 
to ‘ Mukuta ’. Thus state the two Samhitds :— 

II 

jrfHtTT frTT I ” 

11. Bfhatstotraratnikara (Nirijayatagar Press), p. 47. 

12. Prapadcasdra (Avalon’s ed.)—(1) XII, 4 ; (2) XV, 3, 

13. Ibid—(1) XIV, 4; (2) XIV, 70; (3) XXXII, 8 ; (4) XIV. 27 ; 

(5) XIV, 23. 

14. Vide Bfhatstotraratndkara (Niipayaeagar Press), pp..l47, 161. 

15. livarasamhitd ( Sistramuktdvali Series, 45 ), XVII, sts. 214*, 215 ; 

Sdtvata Samhitd (SSatramuktSvall Series, 15), XXIV, 214. 
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The general sense of ‘ Mauli ’ and ‘ Mukuta' as a head-dress 
in general may be pointed out in compound expressions such as 
' Kirltamauli ’, ‘ Jatamauli ’, ‘ Kiritamukuta ’, ‘ jatamukuta ’, and 
‘ Karandamukuta ’. In these compound expressions, one may take 
the terms ‘ mauli ** and ‘ mukuta ’ as indicative of the general sense 
of ‘ head-dress ’ and the other terms ‘ Kirita Jata, and Karanda as 
conveying the special sense of the 'type of headdress'. We may 
quote below lines in which the compound expressions noted above 
occur, Brahmananda, addressing the Lord in verse 5 of Hari- 
ndmdffaka^^ says :— 

In the hvarasamhitd the compound expression ‘ Kirifamukuta ' 
is used in the following description*’’:— 

sfiftmr: mrTjtst ii 

f? II ” 

Of the three main classes of head-dresses referred to in the 
Kdiyapaiilpa--viz., Kiritamukuta, Jatamukuta, and Karandamukuta 
—Kiritamukuta is prescribed for the head of 'Visnu*® ( Patala 48, 
stanza 19 ), Vaivasvata (Patala 48, st. 39), Vinayaka (Patala 47, 
st. 29), and Vaisnavl of the Saptamatrkas ( Patala 46, st. 79 ). We 
may also take note of the three references*“:to Kirita-mukuta occur¬ 
ring in the Skanda Puratfa, Prthugadya, and Kramadipika, viz. :— 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 



I 


The Kdsyapasilpa prescribes Jatamukuta for 'Virabhadra and 
Vinayaka (Patala 46, st. 69), Analesvara (Patala 46, st. 64), Rudra 
(Patala 48, st. 62), Isa (Ibid., st. 77), Sarva (Ibid., st. 96), Sukha- 
sanamurti (Patala 61, st. 27), Candraiekharamtirti (Patala 63, st. 53), 
Vrsavahanamurti {Patala 64, st. 14), -Tripurantakamurti (Patala 67, 
st. 25;), Kalyanamurti (Patala 68, st. 6 ), Caturvaktra (Patala 48, 

16. Vide ByhaUtotraratndkara (Nirnayasagar Press), p. 85. 

17. Uvarasamhitd (Sastramuktayali No, 45), XXIV, 127, 1281, 129*. 

18. Vide Kdsyapasilpa (Anandasrama Series). 

19. Vide Bhandafkaf Commemoration Volume, p. 434. 
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•t.99), Brahmanl (Patala 46, st. 73), Sarasvatl ( Patala 48, at. 114), 
and l4varl (Patala 46, st. 75). CQdSmukuta is said to form the head* 
dress of A4vins (Patala 46). With this list may be compared the 
following lines from the Prapancasara which refer to the *Jatdmauli* 
of Siva. The head-dress of Siva, of his consort under the name 
Parvatl or Ambika, and finally of Bharati the goddess of Speech, is 
described as resplendent with the light of the crescent tied in the 
knot. The lines*® run as follows :— 

(1) “ ^ ‘ " 

(3) “ i ” 

(4) “ I ” 

(5) " («TT^ ) I ” 

(6) “ (inW)) i *’ 

(7) “ fs5WWfe?f)33*r55?TMIr: ( ^ ) I ” 

( 8 ) “ — 

<TOTTa (sTftwisrj^) I ” 

(^) “ ^ruft I ” 

Incidentally we may remark here that the head-dress under the 
name Kotira is referred to in the PrapaUcasSra, once in connection 
with the description of Bharati and then of Mahefe. Thus states 
the PrapaAcasara*^ :— 

(1) “ 

(2) “ l ” 

In the Kdsyapaiilpa, ‘ Karan^mukuta ’ is stated as the head¬ 
dress of Durga (Patala 48, stanza 16), Gauri (Ibid., stanza 91), 
Rohfni (Ibid. st. 44), Sakti of Visnu (Ibid., st. 23), VarUM (Ibid., 
st. 53), the twelve Bhaskaras (st. 80). 

In instances of such compound expressions as are cited above, 
viz., ‘ Kiritamauli ’, ‘Jatamauli’, ‘ KirftamukuU’, ‘ Jatamukuta ’, 
and ‘ Karandamukuta ’, the terms ‘ mauli ’ and ‘ mukuta ’ should be 
understood as referring to head-dress in general, the particular 
type being specified by the first member of the compound expres- 


20.—(1) PrapaAcatdra (Avalon’s edn ). XXIX, 3. 


(2) Ibid, XXVII, 4. 
(4) Ibid, XXVI, 60. 
(6) Ibid, XXXIV, 38, 
(8) Ibid, X, 10. 

21.—(1) Ibid, VIII, 29. 


(3) Ibid, XXVIII, 33. 
(5) Ibid, XIII, 80. 

(7) Ibid, XIII. 70. 

(9) Ibid, Vm. 41. 

(2) Ibid, XXVII, 41. 
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aionsi such as ‘ Kirlta * JatS and ‘ KaranijU’. While it is true 
that in some places the terms ‘ Mauli ’ and ‘ Mukute ’ when indi¬ 
vidually used are taken as synonyms of ‘Kirlta’, they are not always 
thus understood, and especially in a compound expression like 
‘Kirita-mukuta’ or ‘Kiritamauli’ they do not stand to mean any 
specific type. Their exact signification either in the sense of the 
special type of head-dress known as Kirlta or head-dress in general 
is to be determined therefore with reference to the context in 
which the terms are used. The statement of B. C. BhatjAcArya 
that “ according to ancient Sanskrit texts it {i. e. Kirita ) is the 
same as * mukuta ’ or a crown ” seems to be only partially true in 
view of the fact that the connotation of the term ‘ mukuta ’ is not 
a uniform and fixed one as proved by the varied use of the term in 
various Sanskrit texts, whereas the connotation of the term ‘ Kirlta ’ 
is a-fixed one. The view expressed by Ojha, namely, that ‘ Kirita ’ 
is a sub-variety of the ‘ Mukuta ’ holds good, but this also is true in 
so far as the compound expression Kiritamukuta (gjz 
allows. It cannot be conclusively and wholly establish¬ 
ed that the term ‘ .Mukuta ’ in the general sense of head-dress is 
‘ the most acceptable’ view in view' of the fact that in the Tantra- 
samuccaya*‘‘ it is found employed in the sense of a common shining 
element of the two types of head-dresses known as ‘ Kotira ’ and 
‘ Kirita ’. Thus vide the Tantrasamuccaya on 

■ret 

The Characteristics of Kotira etc. 

“ In the case of all gods in general, having tied round the top 
of the head w'ith a head-band of one ahgula in height, one should 
make a ‘ Kotira ’ measuring eight ahgulas in height and shining 
with a ‘ mukuta ’ (crest); in the case of Hari, one should make a 
‘ Kirita ’ over the head-band with a height of sixteen, eighteen, 
or twenty-four ahgulas accompanied by a bright ‘ mukuta ’ (crest).” 

The commentator Sankara” clearly explains the unmistakable 
text in which the term ‘ mukuta ’ is used in the sense of a part of 
the head-dresses Kotira and Kirita. He states :— 

22. Tantraiamueeaya (T. S. S. ed.), Pafals II, at. 109. 

23. Ibid, Part I, p. 115. 
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“ 952^33^ aramM I- 

?ftwTTStiT I ” 

It is clear that the term ‘ mukuta ’ as used in the text of the 
Tantrasamuccaya connotes not the whole head-dress specifically 
called Kirita nor the whole head-dress in the general sense of the 
term, but a part of a head-dress, a resplendent concomitant or a 
common shining adjunct of different types of head-dresses like the 
Kotira and Kirita. This view of the Tantrasamuccaya seems to be 
based upon the etymological significance of the term ‘ Mukuta 
the root whereof conveys the sense of ‘to adorn’. Bhanuji 
Diksita,’* the son of Bhattoji Diksita thus remarks on the formation 
of the term ‘ mukuta ’ :— 

“ I ‘ rrfk ’ ( yg'r. art. &.) ^r|5!5pr|z: i wumsiw- 

^ I II ( 

I ” 

In the two commentaries of the N3malinganuiasana*^ entitled 
Amarakosodghdtana of Ksirasvamin and Ttkasarvasva of Vandh- 
yaghatiya Sarvananda it is found stated :— 

“ JTf<l%sil?r m I ” “ ^ ^ | ‘ 3^1%: Boss! ’ ' 

’ I 1 ‘ arg; i 

The term ‘ Mukuta ’ may be rendered as ‘ crest ’ as in the word 
‘ crest ’ the meaning ‘ any ornament or device fixed on the top of 
the head-dress or the top of anything ’ is recognised. Crest is also 
rarely used in the sense of crown.*" 

The features of the ‘ Kirita ’ are described in the stanza that 
follows :— 

“ fkfii %ra?T5PTfJT##«Trt»il I 

wr ^"iTJT m air ii ” 

“ Furnished with three, five or seven sikharas and resembling 
an egg or lotus or umbrella or tortoise according as fitness demands 
one should make a ‘ Kirita ’ ”. 

A Kirita should be furnished with three, five or seven sikharas, 
says the author. The sikharas referred to here are the storeys of the 
crown. In a building interpreted in terms of the human organism 
the roof is called the ‘^ikhara’,** bearing as it does ths Hkha ot 

24. Vide the Ndmalingdnusdsana (Nirijaya&^ar Press), p. 238. 

25. Ndmalidganusdsana (T. S. S. Ed.), Part II, p. 361. 

26. Vide Neto English Dictionary, Vol. II, pp, 1166-1167. 

‘27. Vide The Annamalai University Journal, Vol. IX, No. 1, p. 33. 
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finial as the human head a iikhil or topknot. From the instance of 
architecture as we come to iconography we notice that there is in 
both the roof of a temple and crown of an image the common cover¬ 
ing function. The portion above the ‘ gala ’ or neck of the J3ti, 
Chandas, Vikalpa or Abhasa class of temple, is characterised by a 
series of storeys or roofs disposed horizontally one above another. 
A crown too, characterised by a series of divisions (three or five or 
seven) lying horizontally one over another lends itself to a com¬ 
parison with a temple possessed of a series of storeys. Thus the 
horizontal stages or divisions of a Kirita seem to acquire the 
appellation ‘ sikharas ’ and if this analogy of the divisions of a 
Kirita and storeys of a temple is granted, one may render the 
expression ‘ iikharas ’ of a crown as ‘ storeys ’ in English. Such 
transferred and figurative usage of terms as we have noticed above 
is not uncommon in the English language also. The New English 
Dictionary after referring to the primary significance of the word 
storey (pi: storeys) ’ as ‘ each of the stages or portions one above 
the other of which a building consists ’ observes that in the trans¬ 
ferred and figurative sense it implies ‘anything compared to a storey 
of a building ; one of a series of stages or divisions lying horizontal¬ 
ly one over the other 

One’s head is thus jocularly called ‘ One’s upper storey ’. A 
high head-dress” formerly worn by women (obs.) is called a ‘turret’. 

It is interesting to note the richness of variety in respect of the 
design of crown indicated by the different standards of comparison 
—namely, egg, lotus, umbrella, and tortoise—instituted in the 
description of Kirita in the Tantrasamuccaya. 


28. Vide Tht Ntto Entlish Dictionary, Vol. IX, Pt. I, p. 1042. 

29. Ibid, Vol. X, Pt. I, pp. 507. 
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Tritasaurya 

By 

V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur 

It is well known that the Kalacuri dynasty produced in the last 
quarter of the 9th Century a. d. a powerful prince named Kokalla I 
who ruled at Tripurl. He had eighteen very valiant sons, of whom 
the eldest became the lord of Tripurl. He made his younger brothers 
the lords of nta't^dalas by his side. A descendant (or, according to 
some records, a son) of one of these younger brothers, Kalihgaraja 
by name, carved out a kingdom for himself in Daksina Kosala 
( Chhattisgarh ).^ No inscription of this king has come down to us, 
but in the Ratanpiir stone inscription of his descendant, Jajalla- 
deva I, there occurs the following verse about him 

in f^5T*fr5^- 

Siftoff srr( m Il Verse 6. 

Dr. Kielhorn, who has edited this inscription in the 
Epigraphia Indica, translates this verse as follows ‘The race of 
one of these younger brothers in the course of time obtained an 
unequalled son, Kalihgaraja, a tree of prowess grown large by the 
water of the eyes of the wives of the enemies ; who, in order not to 
impoverish the treasury of Tritasaurya, abandoned the ancestral 
land and acquired by his two arms the country of Daksina Kosala.” 
Kielhorn evidently made the pada~ccheda in the third quarter 
of this verse as Yena ay am Tritasaurya~kosa{sa)m etc. and took 
Tritasaurya as the name of the country from which Kalihgaraja 
proceeded to conquer Daksina Kosala. Again, he found a mention 
of this country in another verse of the same inscription. The 
following verse occurs there in the description of Kokalla, the 
king of Tripurl and an ancestor of KalihgarSja;— 

]- W W W - - Jirg 

H II Verse 4. 

1. This statement occurs in many records of the Kalacuris of Ratanpur, see 
e.g. Ep. Ind. Vol. I, p. 34 ; Vol. XXII, pp. 164-6S, etc. 
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The stone is broken at the proper left corner which has caused 
a loss of six akfaras in the middle of the third quarter of this verse. 
Kielhorn has made no attempt to restore them. He translates 
this verse as follows :—‘In the race of these Haihaya princes was 
born that ruler of Cedi, the illustrious Kokalla, an image of the 
god of love, whence all derived delight; by whom, being on earth, 

in order to measure his own fame, how much it might be, this. 

of (?) Tritasaurya, was sent high up into the universe.’’ 
Kielhorn read presita uccakath in place of presitam-uccakaih 
and obviously construed the sentence in the second hemistich as 

follows;— Antah-ksiti yena sviyath yaiah kiyad-iti . mena mStuth 

ayam Tritasaurya... brahmdi^dam presitah. He has therefore made 
the pada-ccheda in the third quarter of this verse also as yena 
ayam Tritasaurya etc. On the reading presi{ta u^ccakaih, Kielhorn 
has added the following note :—‘ The aksaras in brackets may be 
ta u or tam-u.' But the lithograph which accompanies his transcript 
clearly shows the reading to be presitam-uccakaih. According to 
Kielhorn’s pada-ccheda the sentence would therefore be yena ayarh 
Tritasaurya . brahmandam pre^itam, whKh is grammatically in¬ 

defensible. Besides, he does not state what thing of Tritasaurya 
it was which Kokalla sent up high into the Universe to measure 
his own fame ! 

In the whole range of inscriptional literature these are the only 
two passages in which a reference to the Tritasaurya country has been 
discovered. But relying on the high authority of Kielhorn scholars* 
have implicitly accepted the foregoing translation of the two verses. 
Tritasaurya has not, however, been located so far. If Kalingaraja 
proceeded from Tritasaurya to conquer the Daksina Ko^ala 
Tritasaurya must evidently have been the ancestral country where 
Kokalla and his descendants were ruling. But this country was 
known as Dahala or Dabhala.^ Its ancient name was probably 
Traipura from Tripuri its capital, which occurs in the Mahdhh&rata 
and the Puranas.® But neither of these is identical with Tritasaurya. 
Rai Bahadur Hiralal, therefore, thought that Tritasaurya was a 
tribal name.® He conjecturally supplied the lost akfaras in the third 

2. IHd, VoJ. I. p. 37. 

3. See, e.g., BanebJi, Haihayas oj Tripuri and Their Monuments, M. A. S. I. 
No. 23, p. 23, p. 8 and Ray, Dynastic History o/ Northern India, Vol. II, pp. 755 
and 802. 

4. See Bilhapa’s Ki'ftromddAadenaearjta (Bom. Sanskrit Beries), canto I, vv. 
102-03 ; Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII. pp. 284 B, 

5. See e. g. Matsyapurdtia (Ananda^tama ed.) p. 202. 

6. Ind. Ant. Vol. LIU (1924), pp. 270. 
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quarter of verse 4 in the Ratanpur inscription and proposed to read 
the second hemistich of it as follows:— 

Hiralal has not given a complete translation of this verse, but 
he has taken it to mean that ‘the measure of Kokalla’s prowess was 
the great army of the Tritasauryas whom he apparently defeated 
and thus exalted his fame.’ As regards the other verse (6 ) where 
also the name Tritasaurya occurs, he says, ‘In verse 6 Kalihgaraja’s 
high-mindedness is exhibited by his generous act of leaving his own 
king’s army with the intention of lessening the burden on the 
enemy’s treasury. So valorous was Kalihga that the fight would 
have continued with the greatest vigour, entailing a heavy expendi¬ 
ture on the enemy’s treasury, if he had not left the army and 
directed his attention to fields and pastures new.” This idea of 
leaving one’s sovereign’s army to prevent the drain on the enemy’s 
treasury is foreign to Sanskrit literature and inscriptions. If 
Kalingaraja left the ancestral country for this purpose, he must 
have forced his liege-lord to make a disadvantageous peace with the 
enemy. For this action Kalingaraja should receive condemnation 
and not praise, for his generosity was entirely misplaced ! 

Hiralal’s further attempt to connect the Tritasauryas with the 
ancient valorous tribe of the Trtsus on the ground that phonetically 
the words appear similar, is equally indefensible ; for Tritasaurya 
cannot be derived from Trtsu by any grammatical rule. Besides, the 
tribe Tritasaurya is as unknown to history as the country of 
Tritasaurya. This interpretation also cannot, therefore, be upheld. 

The difficulty, in my opinion, is caused by the wrong pada- 
ccheda of yen-dyamtritasaurya in both the verses. We have to 
separate the padas in verse 6 of this inscription as yena ayarhtrita-sau- 
( sau ) rya-’' kosa{sa)m-akrislkartum and translate the second hemistich 
as ‘who, in order to augment his unrestrained valour and treasure, 
left the ancestral land and acquired by his two arms the country of 
Daksina Kosala’. A-yantnta means unrestrained or unchecked.® 
The verse means that Kalingaraja’s valour was unchecked. To 
augment it and to replenish his treasury he left his ancestral country 
of Dahala and founded a kingdom in Daksina Kosala. There is thus 
no reference in this verse either to the country or to the tribe of 
Tritasaurya. 

7. The dental s has been used for the palatal s in several places in this 
inscription. 

8. This is the usual sense of a-yantrita. See, e.e., Manustiifti Adhyaya II, v. 

118 . 
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In verse 4 also we have to make the same pada-ccheda. As 
stated before, six aksaras are lost in the middle of its third quarter. 
The two aksaras which follow make it probable that they formed 
part of the word dydtnena ‘by or in extension’. The four aksaras 
which precede dyamena are more difficult to restore. It is, however, 
possible to conjecture that we have here an adjectival compound 
expression qualifying yena. We find that the poet has used yena 
ayathtrita-sau{sau)rya-kosa{ia)m in verse 6 of this very inscription. 
Of this the first eight aksaras yena a-yathtrita-sauUau)rya are found 
repeated in the expression, now partially lost, in the present verse. 
It is not therefore unlikely that the two following aksaras of that 
expression were kosai,ia) as in verse 6. The remaining two aksaras 
have, of course, to be restored conjecturally. I propose to read the 
third quarter of this verse as yen-ayamtrita-sau{iau)rya-kosa{id) 
balin-dydmena mdtum yaiah. The complete verse will therefore 
read as follows:— 

itSf wig «r!T: 

sr( St II 

‘In the race of these Haihaya princes was born that lord of Cedi, 
the illustrious Kokalla, an image of the god of love, in whom the 
whole world took delight—(he ), who, with his unimpeded valour, 
treasure and might, sent forth his own glory high up in order to 
measure how much the universe, which includes the earth,* was 
extended (in space).’ The Idea that a king’s fame spreads above to 
heaven and down to the nether regions occurs often in Sanskrit 
literature. Take, for instance, the following well-known verse 
from the sixth canto of the Raghuvamia — 

jthi i 

‘Whose fame has climbed mountains, has plunged into the 
oceans, entered the abode of serpents, has gone up and being 
continuous, cannot be measured by any standard.’ In verse 4 of 
the Ratanpur stone inscription, the poet has fancied that the reason 
for the king’s fame going high up was to measure the extent of the 
universe. 

The verses 4 and 6 of the inscription thus contain no refer¬ 
ence at all to the country or the tribe of Tritasaurya. 


9. Kielhorn has taken as an Avyayibhava compound meaning 

‘on the earth’. I take it as a Bahuvrihi compound qualifying brahmdv4<^ and 
meaning'which includes the earth’. Compare nadltnssivssdntaff-salil&rh Saras~ 
vatim in the Raghuvamia Canto III, verse 9. 

10. Ibid.t canto VI, verse 77. 



The Concept of Suggestion in Hindu 
Aesthetics 

By 

P. S. Naidu, Annamalainagar 

‘ Suggestion ’ has been a baffling problem for Western psycho¬ 
logists as well as for Hindu philosophers, and is still puzzling them, 
because their mind is not properly oriented to the problem. 
Suggestion is a psychological phenomenon, and to approach it from 
the purely literary or the aesthetic point of view is to court failure 
and disappointment. The entire history of Hindu aesthetics bears 
evidence to the futility of the non-psychological mode of approach 
to the problem we have taken up. From the legendary Bharata 
down to Jagannatha questions of aesthetics have been handled with 
an astounding childlike naivite which surprises us. These scholars 
were engaging their acute minds on the superficial aspects of a pro¬ 
found psychological problem. But what could they do? Psychology 
was then an unknown science. 

In the West, in spite of scientific advances, this particular 
problem was mis-handled, because the proper type of psychology 
for analysing ‘ suggestion' was born only in 1908 when 
McDougall’s Social Psychology was published. The older arm-chair 
intellectualistic psychology was puzzled by the different types of 
suggestion. There is, in the first instance, suggestion which leads 
to intellectual assent; then there is poetic suggestion through 
metaphor and simile which induces pleasure in contemplating those 
figures; and finally, there is aesthetic suggestion which produces 
a profound mental change. How are these, and several other types 
of suggestion leading to belief and action to be thought together, 
and a consistent theory evolved ? No answer to this question was 
forthcoming until Hormic psychology appeared on the scene, and 
evolved a theory to solve the riddle of suggestion. 

Hormic psychology insists on an understanding of the structure 
and function of the human mind before problems relating to the 
fields of aesthetics, literary criticism, economics, politics, sociology 
etc., are taken up, for all these are merely questions of applied 
psychology. Before you tackle problems of applied science, you 
must grasp the fundamentals of general science. 

It has been established after careful scientific investigation that 
the structure of the human mind is instinctual. We may express 
this highly scientific conclusion in crude language thus: ‘ the 
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human mind is a bundle of instincts. ’ All the motives of man 
which impel him to action of various grades—from simple food¬ 
seeking to the highest type of self-sacrifice depicted in the * Talc 
of Two Cities’ may be resolved ultimately into the fundamental 
elements which are called Instincts or propensities. It is to be borne 
in mind that this conclusion has been reached after a very care¬ 
ful comparative study, conducted Iby the best scientific methods 
available, of men and higher animals on the one hand, and of 
primitive and civilised races on the other. So, we hold that in the 
human mind we have just instincts ; nothing more and nothing less. 

How many of these elements are there ? It is here that there is 
wide disparity in the views held by psychologists. We, in our 
country, have upheld an eight-fold scheme, while Western psycho¬ 
logy is inclined to double that number. This divergence in the 
views of experts need not cause us any inconvenience, for contem¬ 
porary science in all its departments is full of such conflicting 
theories. 

The more important among these instinctual elements are these: 
fear, anger, disgust, sex-lust, self-assertion, tender-emotion, 
curiosity, laughter, food-seeking, submission, acquisitiveness, con¬ 
struction, appeal etc. 

It may be objected at once that this view of man’s mind 
reduces him almost to the level of the animal. Is not man moved 
by noble and divine sentiments ? Is he not a seeker after truth, 
beauty, and goodness ? How could you reduce all his ambitions, 
ideals, hopes and aspirations to these primitive elements ? In 
answer to these questions I would first draw the attention of the 
critic to the ghastly scenes of the battle-front. Man is still a 
creature of primitive emotions, and impulses. The veneer of 
civilisation is very thin. It takes very little to break this thin crust 
and reveal the brutal passions boiling and seething underneath. 
Man is not a rational animal, but an instinctive animal. In the 
second instance, we shall show how these instincts go to make up 
the ‘ sentiments ’. In this connection it is helpful to think of the 
way in which chemistry analyses the world. All the beautiful and 
soul-stirring things of the world are composed of organic and 
inorganic compounds, and these in their turn are analysable into 
elements which number about a hundred. The union of these 
chemical elements in different ways and different degrees and pro¬ 
portions produces this rich kaleidoscopic world of the sense 
manifold. On lines very similar to this the primitive and funda¬ 
mental instincts (which correspond to the chemical elements) get 
organised, round objects and persons, and generate concrete 
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sentiments. Hatred, for example, is a concrete sentiment produced 
by the organisation of the elements of fear, anger and disgust round 
a person or object. The human mind, it must be remembered, is 
dynamic. It is born into this world with certain inherited struc¬ 
tural elements—the instincts. But with the growth of experience 
these elements are organised and compounded into different 
‘sentiments’. Love, hatred, awe, reverence, gratitude etc., 
develop in this way. Out of these grow the abstract sentiments of 
loyalty, patriotism etc. All the lofty moral and aesthetic senti¬ 
ments and their generous impulses are thus formed out of the 
primitive instincts and their emotions. The former are, no doubt, 
the immediate excitants of human behaviour, but it must never be 
forgotten that they are only composed of the latter, and can be 
easily analysed into their components which are primitive, and 
animal in their nature. 

This psychological analysis of the structure of the human mind 
is of absorbing interest, but our task lies elsewhere. We shall, 
therefore, take up at once the dissection of the instincts. 

Each instinct has a special structure. It is stimulated by certain 
objects or ideas ; it generates an emotion, and finally leads to a 
course of action. There are, thus, three aspects to an instinctive 
structure: the perceptual, the emotional and the behavioural 
aspects. Fear, for example, is stimulated by the perception of the 
mysterious, the unaccountable and the threatening and the in¬ 
jurious. As soon as these objects are perceived the emotion of 
fear is experienced, and that results in flight to a place of security. 
Each one of the instincts may be trisected in this manner into 
its cognitive, affective and conative phases. Of these the first 
and the last may undergo considerable modifications through 
experience. The adult may learn to control the natural ' expres¬ 
sions ’ of fear. He may put on the mask of courage in the face 
of deadly excitants of fear. And on the other hand he may learn 
through his own personal experience to be afraid of many harmless 
things, such as large sheets of water, narrow places and lightning. 
In the midst of all these modifications of the initial cognitive or 
perceptive and the final behavioural aspects, the central affect 
remain unchanged. The emotion of fear is always the same emotion 
of fear. It changes into nothing else. 

The central emotional part may be further analysed into the 
mental experience proper, and its bodily manifestations called the 
‘ expressions ’ of the emotion. In fear, there is first and foremost 
the mental experience of the emotion. On the bodily side we have 
pallor of the face, dryness of the mouth, shrinking and trembling, 
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perspiration, horripulation, goose-flesh, cessation of the digestive 
processes, heightened activity of the adrenal gland, increase of 
blood-pressure, the rushing of energy through the diversion of the 
blood stream to the muscles of the legs, etc. These expressions of 
the emotion of fear arc admirably suited to further the behavioural 
aspect of the instinct of flight. In every instinct, the emotion and 
its expressions help to accelerate the activity which is the natural 
goal of the instinctive impulse. It is in this ‘ expression ’ of the 
emotions pertaining to the instincts that the solution to the problem 
of suggestion is to be found. 

We have noted already that every instinct is set in motion by 
certain objects or ideas of those objects. Now, there is a peculiarity 
of the instinctual structure of the human mind, as well as of animal 
mind, which has far reaching consequences. On the cognitive side 
the instinct is so organised that it is aroused to its full intensity 
not only by the perception of the objects which are its natural 
excitants, but also by the perception of the ‘ expressions ’ of the 
emotion as displayed by a member of the same species. ‘ For each 
emotion...there are two classes of stimuli which have the innate 
capacity for evoking it. One of these is the actual object, such as 
thwarting agencies for anger and dangerous stimuli for fear. The 
other comprises the perception of the emotion in question as 
expressed in the behaviour of another. Thus the facial expression, 
the cries, and movements of fear directly arouse fear in a person 
wittnessing them, and arouse it, moreover, as an instinctive res¬ 
ponse. The gregarious wild horse, we are told, tells off one or 
two members of the herd to mount guard while the others go to 
sleep or feed. As soon as danger is sighted by the scouts they send 
forth a neigh of fear, and it is this peculiar neigh that puts the 
whole herd to flight. The latter have not sighted the source of 
danger, but the expression of the emotion of fear in the scouts has 
served to induce fear sympathetically in the minds of others, and 
flight results. This sympathetic induction of emotions is the 
foundation for the Ancient Hindu Aesthetic theory of ‘Suggestion’. 

Sympathetic induction works not only at the primitive in¬ 
stinctual level, but also at the higher sentiment level. Among 
persons who have reached more or less the same stage in the scale 
of sentiments the exhibition by speech, gesture, and other per¬ 
ceptible forms of expression of any sentiment will induce the same 
sentiment in the minds of the beholders. It is this sympathetic 
induction of the sentiments that is the basis of Basa. 

The three aspects or phases of the instinctual structure of the 
human mind have already been noted. When these instincts 
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combine or unite to generate sentiments, it goes without saying 
that the resultant sentiments also will have a three-fold structure— 
that is a central emotional part composed of the emotions of 
the instincts that enter into its constitution, the initial cognitive 
part and the final behavioural part—these two again being com¬ 
pounded of the original elements. Now, when the central part is 
aroused through sympathetic induction then the mental energy 
traverses both backwards and forwards arousing the cognitive and 
behavioural parts. In other words sympathetic induction of emo¬ 
tions arouses cognition and conation also. The term ‘suggestion* 
should be properly applied only to the sympathetic arousal of the 
cognitive part of mental structure, sympathy to the central and 
imitation to the last aspect. When, for example, the love-making 
scene in KSlidasa’s is enacted, the aesthetic expression 

of Srngara through speech, music and dance induces sympathetical¬ 
ly the corresponding sentiment in the mind of the audience. The 
mental energy thus released will work forward, and make each man 
or woman think of his or her own lover and love experiences. And, 
on the final behavioural side the energy will be consumed in intense 
and concentrated appreciation, and incipient imitative movements 
with a final outburst of applause when the curtain drops. 

We have observed already that considerable modifications arc 
possible of the instincts both on the cognitive and active behavi¬ 
oural sides. The same remark may be made of sentiments also. 
Moreover, as the central part of the sentiment is itself a blend of 
several emotions, the expressions of these emotions too are subject 
to modifications. 

It is now clear what the nature of the psychological experience 
is that was indicated by the word ‘ suggestion ’ in Ancient Hindu 
Aesthetics. It is the sympathetic induction of the compound 
emotions which constitute the central part of sentiments by excit¬ 
ants of a purely aesthetic origin. Rasa experience is founded on 
this type of induction. The question, therefore, for us now is 
whether the elaborate psychological scheme outlined above was 
comprehended by our ancient thinkers. I have no hesitation in 
affirming that the fundamental principles of hormic psychology were 
known to our philosophers. But, their analysis is rather defective. 
As I have said elsewhere, ‘ Utter confusion faces us when we take 
a glimpse of the rasa doctrine, for we discover at once that the rasa 
elements belong to different levels of mental organisation or cul¬ 
ture. Bhaydnaka, Mbhatsa, adbhuta and raudra belong to the 
primitive emotional level of mental structure ; hdsya and karupa 
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and inra to the higher sentiment level, while srngSra is very near 
the top of the scale of sentiment values... ’ 

‘Hindu psychology too starts with the innate endowment of 
the human mind...The iSlAfljy* bhavas are the propensities (or 
instincts) of Western psychology, and of these krodha, bhaya, 
jugupsS, and vimaya may be accepted as being really elemental. 
H3sya should be interpreted as laughter, and rati as simple sex 
passion... is not elemental, and so it should be replaced by 
tender emotion which is the most fundamental component of the 
complex texture of ioka. Utsdha should be replaced by self- 
assertion. With these modifications we may accept the foundation 
of the rasa theory.' 

‘Each sthayi bhava...is excited by its specific vibhdvas. As a 
result of this excitation there arises an emotion whose expression 
constitutes the anubhdvas and sdttvika bhavas. When an emotion 
is excited, it is accompanied by two types of bodily expressions, 
one composed of the results of the glandular discharges and 
movements under the guidance of the autonomic system, and the 
other of movements mostly directed by the Rolandic region. These 
are the sdttvihabhdvas and anubhdvas..' 

‘When we enter into the region of vyabhicdri and sancdri bhavas 
we find comfusion doubly confounded... Many of the sancdri and 
vyabhicdri bhivas are compound sentiments, some are derived 
emotions, and to add to this confusion a-.few are merely physiolo¬ 
gical states. This confusion has been introduced even into the 
vibhdvas...’ 

The several types of confusion that I have noted above may be 
removed by accepting the psychological foundation so carefully 
laid by the hormic school. The jumbled mass of ideas relating to 
the components of rasa will then fall into order just as loosely 
scattered and chaotically massed iron-filings assume an orderly 
pattern when brought within a powerful magnetic field. ‘Rasa’ 
may then be defined as the mental counterpart of the totality of experience 
generated in a cultured person by the sympathetic induction of blended 
emotions belonging to the sentiments by excitants of a purely aesthetic 
origin. In this way of looking at the genesis of rasa we have to 
distinguish between the cognitive and the affective elements in the 
mental process of induction. That is, when a dramatic scene is being 
enacted, or a dance recital is being given, we should first under¬ 
stand that these Natyaic performances are the outward expressions 
of the highly cultured sentiments which the dramatist wants to 
convey to the audience through the ‘actions’ of the danseuse or the 
actor. When the audience or a part of it rises to the high sen- 
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timent level demanded by the author, then it will catch, as it were, 
the infection of feeling through the visible and vocal represen¬ 
tations. Sympathetic induction takes place at the moment when 
the infection catches. In this induction we have to distinguish 
between the feeling that is induced and the intellectual elementl 
which come after. ‘Suggestion’ has been used to indicate the totas 
process, and I object to it first on the ground that the cognitive 
bias in the connotation of the term is greater than the conative, 
whereas in the concrete experience of rasa the affective and 
conative elements are dominant; and secondly, ‘Suggestion’ in 
Hindu Aesthetics is an unanalysed concept, an uncritical 
acceptance of which will result in confusion. Hence the Western 
psychological analysis should be unhesitatingly accepted by us as 
the most suitable foundation for the rasa doctrine. 

The last and the most important question for us is whether the 
rasa theorists have understood the process of sympathetic induction 
correctly. The answer to this questien has necessarily to be brief. 
We can touch only on the fringes of the solution given at two or 
three outstanding stages in the history of the evolution of the rasa 
doctrine. And at the initial stage of our discussion we must refer 
to Bharata, the fountain head of Hindu aesthetics. The cryptic 
verse wherein Bharata defines rasa is familiar to all of us. When 
this verse is studied carefully ‘the question... arises to which 
Bharata himself gives no definite solution, viz., what relation these 
elements ( vibhava, anubhdva, vyabhiedri, sanedri and sdltvika 
bhdvas ) bear to rasa, or in other words, how do they bring about 
this subjective condition of relish in the reader’s mind, the solution 
depending...upon the explanation of the two much discussed terms 
Samyoga (lit. correlation) and nifpatti (lit. consummation) in the 
original siitra of Bharata.’ It is in this way that a recent writer on 
Samskrit poetics, Dr. De, sets out Bharata’s position. Bharata 
discusses the nature of the excitant of sentiments, and of the ex¬ 
pressions of the blended emotions belonging to these sentiments. 
So far, his insight into human nature has enabled him to see the 
psychological structure of the mind of man. But, when faced with 
the problem of ‘induction’ his grip over facts becomes shaky. There 
is a hint as to the way in which dance and drama induce rasa in 
the minds of the audience in the two great concepts 'Sarhyoga' and 
'Nifpatti'. But the hint stops as a hint without any further analysis. 
Just because of the vagueness of the hint the sutra lends itself to 
innumerable interpretations. And Bharata’s successors did evolve 
widely differing, and often conflicting theories out of the original 
sutra. One may deplore the vagueness which fostered the growth 
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of disharmony among theorists, but it is out of this conflict that 
psychological ideas flowered out among literary critics and 
aesthetic thinkers of our country. 

We have seen that the seed ior the tree which was to yield 
the fruit of the psychological theory of suggestion is to be found in 
Bharata’s original verse. Long before the Dhvanikaras, Lollata, 
Sankuka and Bhatta Nayaka seem to have taken one or two impor¬ 
tant steps along the path to the goal of rasa. Of the views of these 
three thinkers Dr. De writes in the second volume of his Samskrit 
Poetics, ‘ Lollata’s view appears to be that the spectator ascribes 
to the well-trained actor the same mental state as belonged to the 
hero, and his apprehension of this imparted feeling produces a 
similar feeling in his mind causing delight. Saftkuka thinks that 
the well-trained actor so cleverly simulates the action of the hero 
that the spectator apprehends the actor to be identical with the 
hero and infers from this illusion the actual feeling of the hero in 
his own mind, being moved by the extra-ordinary beauty of the 
represented action.’ Here we have definite attempts to explain 
the origin of rasa. Both are crude and hesitant answers to the 
great question. Sankuka, in particular, shifts the emphasis to the 
wrong place, namely, cognition. In neither do we find any attempt 
at psychological analysis. Yet, it must be said to the credit of 
these two thinkers that instead of accepting uncritically, as Bhamaha, 
Dandin, Vamana and Rudrata had done, the position of Bharata, 
they attempt to explain the basis of the sympathetic induction of 
emotions. From our point of view such an attempt, though yield¬ 
ing no fruit, marks a clear advance. In Bhatta Nayaka we find a 
further advance. Rasa is now sought to be located in the mind of 
the Rasika, and that is the right way of tackling the problem. The 
sthdyi bhava is the foundation for rasa. An element of bhoga enters, 
and finally the state of supreme relish is sought to be raised to 
super-mundane levels. A further advance is made in Abhinava- 
gupta’s conception of rasa-vyanjana. But it is when we come to 
Vi^vanatha that we find a clear description of the origin and dvelop- 
ment of ‘ Suggestion ’. In a short chapter devoted to the subject 
the author deals with the nature of this psychological process. But 
the confusion that we have been complaining against is to be found 
here also. Therefore, the only way of improving the existing state 
of affairs in the field of Hindu Aesthetics is to give the proper 
psychological orientation to the theories, and such orientation 
can be effected only by the most up-to-date and perfect system of 
psychology known to us, namely the Hormic System, 
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The Legend of ^una^^epa in Vedic and 
Post'vedic Literature 

By 

H. G. Nabahari, Adyar 

Among the legends current in Vedic Literature, the story of 
Sunahsepa occupies a place which can be rivalled by few others 
belonging to its class. Besides being the earliest specimen of 
story-narration called Akhyana,^ the legend is important also in 
that it forms the basis of many an important controversy on such 
subjects as the prevalence of human sacrifice in Vedic India. It is 
perhaps this intrinsic importance of it that is responsible for its 
being narrated very often not merely in the Vedic texts, but also in 
the Epics, the Puranas and secular literature. 

The story is narrated in extenso for the first time in the Aitareya 
Brahtnana (VII. 3.), though it is not impossible to find traces of it 
in the Rgveda which betrays, to some extent, a knowledge of this 
story. According to the Aitareya Brahtnana, King Hari^candra, the 
son of Vedhas, of the Iksvaku race was childless, though he had a 
hundred wives. Troubled at heart, he approaches the Rsi Narada 
who lived in his own house and asks him the reason why all beings, 
both rational and irrational, crave for off-spring. In ten stanzas 
which he repeats in reply, Narada points out the importance of the 
possession of a son. This enhances the eagerness of the king to 
have a child, and Narada suggests to the king that he would do well 
to propitiate Varuna who, on being pleased, would favour him with 
a son. The king does accordingly, and, after a time, a son named 
Rohita is born to him on the condition that the child should be 
sacrificed to Varuna soon after his birth. 

After the birth of the child, Varuna promptly arrives and 
demands of the king the sacrifice of his son. Paternal affection, 
more powerful than the sense of duty, prompts the king to be 
recalcitrant, and he consequently tries to postpone the fulfilment 
of his promise by offering lame excuses. He asks Varuna to wait 
till the child is ten days old, and when Varuna appears then, he is 
asked to wait till teeth appear in the mouth of the child. Varuna is 
further asked to wait till the teeth fall out, and till the child, being 
a Ksatriya, is fully invested with armour. Vatupa accordingly 

1, Prof. Keith, however, does not seem to be inclined to allow the appel¬ 
lation of Akhydna to this legend—yjfv4S. pp, (988-89). 
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waits and appears when this last condition is fulfilled. The king is 
now unable to invent any more pleas, and hence he calls his son 
and informs him that he is to be sacrificed. The boy flies away in 
panic to the woods. This so enrages Varuna that he inflicts dropsy 
on the king. 

The boy Rohita had wandered for about a year in the forest 
when he heard of his father’s illness. He immediately decides to 
return, but Indra meets him in the guise of a brahmin, speaks to 
him about the advantages of travelling and asks him to wander for 
one more year. For six years Rohita wanders, being prevented 
from returning by Indra each one of the six times he decided to 
do so. 

At the end of this period he meets the starving Ajtgarta who, 
overcome by his indigence, is ready to sell one of his three sons- 
Sunahpuccha, Sunahsepa and Sunolangula, to be sacrificed in place 
of Rohita on payment of a ransom of a hundred cows. Ajigarta 
wants to retain his eldest son with him, while his wife decline,? to 
part with her youngest son. It consequently falls to the lot of 
Sunabsepa to go as the sacrificial victim. Rohita takes him to his 
father and tells him that he has bought him to be sacrificed in his 
stead. Varuija is then approached by Hari^candra and he gladly 
accepts the exchange. 

The sacrifice was duly begun and after the preliminary 
ceremonies were over, there could be found no one who would 
consent to tie him to the post {NiyoktSram na vividuft). Ajigarta 
offers to do this if he is paid a hundred cows. After this was done, 
there was again no one to be found who could be the slaughterer 
iVisasitd). Ajigarta again offers himself for this post if he is paid 
a hundred cows more. When this ransom was paid, he comes, 
sharpening his sword, near the victim. Sunahsepa feels sure that 
he wmuld be butchered even like a beast (Sunahsepah tk^am cakre 
amdnusamiva vai tna visasisyanti iti), and he, therefore, appeals to 
the gods for help. He appeals in succession to Prajapati, Agni, 
Savitr, Varuna, Indra, Asvins and Usas. After having tossed 
him between themselves for some time, the gods at last release him. 
As he repeats one verse after another to Usas, the cords binding 
him fall off bit by bit, and with the repetition of the last verse he 
becomes free from his fetters and Hari^candra from his disease. 
Sunah^epa is next invited to join the priests as one of them. 
After doing so, he invents the anjahsava method of preparation 
of the Soma which he carries out under the recital of the verses 
Yac chiddhi tvam gfhe gfhe, Ucciftham camvofjt etc. 
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After the sacrifice is over, he goes and sits by the side of 
Vi^vamitra, Ajigarta reclaims Sunah^epa as his son. But SunaMepa 
replies that his conduct has been so base that no reconciliation can 
ever be possible with him. Vi^vamitra also joins Sunah^epa in 
condemning Ajigarta, and, saying that the gods have given 
Sunah^epa to him, names him Devarata and gives him the primo¬ 
geniture among his hundred children. The elder fifty, who did not 
approve of this, were cursed by Vi^vamitra and the younger fifty, 
who acceded to his wish, were blessed by him. 

This, in brief, is the story that is contained in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII.3.), and we will now see with how much of this the 
Rgvedic poets were already conversant. While it is true that it is 
not possible to find a regular narration of the story of Sunah^epa 
in the Rgveda, it has to be admitted still that the Rgvedic seers 
were not unfamiliar with the story. The Rgveda contains not 
merely more than one allusion to the liberation of Sunah^epa from 
the fettered stake,’ but also all the hymns which SunaMepa is said 
to have recited, according to the Brahmana, to effect his 

release and in the course of the Anjah sava ceremony of which he 
is called the inventor.^ Sunah^epa is said to have applied first of 
all to Prajapati with the verse Kasya nunatn katamasyamrtandm 
which is nothing else than RV. 1.24.1. Being directed by PrajSpati, 
he next applies to Agni with the verse Agner vayam prathamasydmrt- 
dndm (RV.1.24.2.). Thence directed, he is next said to have 
addressed Savitr with the three verses beginning with Abhi tvd 
deva savitah (V.1.24.3-5). He is further reported to have addressed 
Varuna with the following 31 verses [RV. I. 24 (6-15); I. 25. (1-21);], 
and Agni, again, with the succeeding 22 verses [RV.I.26; 1.27 
(1-12)]. Sunah^epa praises the Visvedevdh next with the verse 
Namo mahadbhyo... .1-27.13), He then praises Indra with the 
hymn Yac chiddhi satya somapa...(RV. I. 29.) and the fifteen 
succeeding verses [ RV. I. 30. (1-15)]. Indra pleased by this praise 
grants Sunahiepa a golden chariot which he acknowledges grate- 
lully by repeating the verse Sasvad Indra... [(RV.I.30. (1-16)]. 
Sunahsepa is next reported to have praised the Alvins with the 
next three verses [RV.I.30. (17-19)], and lastly, being directed by 
them, Usas with the succeeding three verses [RV. I. 30. (20-22)] 
which are said to have brought about his complete release. 

2. RV. r, 24. IS ; I. 25. 21 ; V. 2. 7. etc. 

3. I am here unable to agree with Prof. Keith who remarka that “it is 
admittedly the case that the Rg-veda verses which are put into the mouth of 
Sunab^epa have nothing to do with the legend in the Brahmapa.’’—y. R. .4. S. 
(1911 )-p. 988. 
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Sunahiepa, who was thus released, is later said to have 
invented the method of direct preparation of Soma {AHjahsava), 
and, in the course of this ceremony, he is reported to have repeated 
the four verses beginning with Yac chiddhi tmm grhe grhe [RV.I.28. 
(5-§)] and the verse Uccistham camvor ...(RV.1.28.9.). He is said to 
have sacrificed the Soma under the recital of the four verses 
Yatra grdvdprthubudhnd...[KV. I. 28. (1-4)]. The two verses which 
the Aitareya Brdhmana regards as being recited by SunaMepa at 
the time of the Avabhftha ceremony, and the verse used by him in 
summoning Hari4candra to the Ahavanlya fire are nothing else than 
RV. IV. 1. (4-5), and RV. V. 2. 7. respectively. 

It is thus clear that the account given in the Aitareya Brdhtnafia 
about Sunahiepa is ratified, to a very great extent, by the Rgveda, 
We will next see how in the later texts, Vedic and post-vedic, the 
version of the story contained in the Aitareya Brdhmana makes its 
appearance. 

There is a section relating to the legend of SunaWepa in the 
iSdnkhdyana-lSrauta-Sutras XV. (17-27), but the importance of it 
consists only in the textual variations it contains in respect of the 
text in the Aitareya Brdhmana.* 

The Bfhaddevatd, ascribed to Saunaka, seems to allude to the 
legend of Sunahdepa when it reiterates the statement made in the 
Aitareya Brdhmaria, that Indra presented Sunah^epa with a golden 
chariot, pleased by his songs of praise.* 

The Sarvdnukramaiii of Katyayana shows its knowledge of the 
legend when it refers to SunaWepa, the son of Ajlgarta and the 
seer of RV. I. 24. 1., who later becomes Devarata, the son of 
Vi<vamitra.* 

In the Epics and Puranas, the Vedic version of the legend of 
Sunahiepa undergoes some changes. According to the Rdmdyapa 
[I. (6. 1“2)],'' Sunah^epa is the son of the sage Rclka and is sold by 
his father to king Ambarlsa of AyodhyS for a hundred thousand kine 
as a victim for the sacrifice contemplated by the King. On the road, 
SunahSepa comes to the lake Puskara where he sees the sage Vi4vS- 
mitra doing ‘ penance, stern and resolute, living on roots and 

4. The Variants presented in the SdAkhiyana Sutras to the parallel passage in 
the Aitareya Brdhmana have been fully noticed by Max MCller in his History 
of Aittitnt Sanskrit Literature — pp. 573 R. 

5. I 

gJT:tl'TT2T 3 11 Brkaddevatd-ni. 103. 

Sarvdnukramanf —Ed. by A. A. Macdonell— p. 6. 

7. This section appears at I, (63-4) in Gohhebio’s Edition of the Rdmdyatta. 
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fruit Weeping he approaches the sage and implores him to save 
him from his miserable plight. Vi^vamitra is moved by the boy’s 
heart-rending story, and, therefore, calls his sons to him and asks 
one of them to go as a victim in Sunah4epa’s stead. The sons 
refuse with scorn. In anger the sage curses them all, and teaches 
Sunah^epa two hymns* which he should repeat when he is tied to the 
stake. SunaWepa did accordingly when he was tied to the stake, 
and Indra is induced by his prayers to come and set him free. 

The Mahahharata (VI. 6.) also contains an allusion to this 
story. The Mahahharata agrees with the Ramayana in calling 
SunaMepa the son of Rcika, but it follows the Vedic version in 
accepting King Hari^candra instead of King Ambarlsa.’ The other 
incidents mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana viz.: Vi^vamitra’s 
adoption of Sunab^epa as his eldest son, and his cursing of his 
fifty sons who refused to accept the primogeniture of fiunah^epa 
are also mentioned by the Mahahharata 

In the Puranic literature, it is possible to find two different 
shades of opinion as regards the version of the story. While the 
Bhdgavata (IX. 7) and the Devi-Bhdgavata [VII. (14-17)] follow the 
version of the Aitareya Brahmana, the Harivamsa (I. 27.) follows, 
in the main, the account given in the Ramayana when it narrates 
the story of Sunahdepa.'^ The Visnupurdna (IV. 7.) betrays know¬ 
ledge of this story when it says that Sunah^epa was given by the 
gods to Vi^vamitra and was hence called Devardta. It also mentions 
Rohita, the son of Hari4candra.^’ The Vdyupurdna follows the 
Mahdbhdrata in making Sunahsepa the son of Rcika and in alluding 
to his being the victim at Ilari^candra’s sacrifice, to his later desig¬ 
nation of Dcvarata, and to Visvamitra’s grant to him of the 
primogeniture among his children.'* 

Among the works in secular literature, the Manusmrti (X. 
105) alludes to the story when it says that Ajigarta incurred no 
guilt by giving up his son to be sacrificed, for he only did so that he 
may preserve himself and his family from hunger.^* Kullukabhatta 
the commentator on the Manusmrti, names the son Sunah^epa and 

8. Accord ins to Gorresio’s text, Viivamitri tausht ^unalisepa only on* 
hymn—G. Gobre.sio— ‘RJmayana’—I. 64. (1920), pp. 248-49. 

9. Mahdbhdrata —(VI. 6. 7a)—p. 12. (Kumbhakonam edn.). 

10. Ibid—\1. 6.1 i. 

11. But the King mentioned here ia Haridaiva. 

12. Vifnupurdna —IV. 3. 

13. Vdyu-purdna —p. 331. (Anandiirama Edn.). 

14. arsfin^; get 1 

•I d I 'hit*! I ^*1. U 
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refers for his authority, to the original story found in the Bahvfca- 
Brahmana.^* 

We have thus three recensions of the legend of Sunahiepa; 
the Aitareya Brdhmana says that Sunah^epa, the son of Ajigarta, 
was brought as a victim for the sacrifice conducted by King Harii- 
candra ; the Rdmdyana makes SunaMepa the son of Rclka and a 
victim for the sacrifice arranged by King Arhbarlsa ; and the Maha- 
bhdrata, while following the Aitareya Brahmana in accepting King 
HariScandra, follows the Rdm&yana in making Sunahsepa the son of 
Rclka. In his article entitled Die Sage von Sunahiepa in the 
Indische Studien, Roth takes into account the legend of SunaWepa 
narrated in the Aitareya Brahmana, the Ramdyana, the Mahabharata 
the Harivarhia, the Vif^upurdna and the Bhdgavata,^’’ and concludes 
that there are two versions of the story, one of the Aitareya 
Brdhmana and the other of the Rdmdyana and that, of these two, 
the latter, in course of time, becomes the prevailing one.*’ But, 
from what we have seen in the above pages, it is clear that there 
are three recensions of the legend current in Indian literature, and 
that, of these three, the Vedic version contained in Aitareya Brdh¬ 
mana seems to be the most popular as it is followed by not less 
than six more texts'* which later attempt to narrate the story. The 
version in the seems to be followed, at least in part, 

only by the Harivarhia and that in the Mahabharata only by the 
Vdyupurdna. There can, however, be no hesitation in agreeing 
with Roth when he says that the oldest story about SunaWepa 
(which is contained in the Rgveda) knows only of his wonderful 
deliverance from the sacrificial stake by means of prayer to the 
various Vedic gods, and that the introduction of Vi^vamitra into the 
scene is of a later date.'* 


15. Manusmrti with the Manvarthamuktdvall of KullukabhaUa—p. 415.— 
Ed. by P. H. Pandya. 

16. A. Weber— JfidiieA* Studien —II. (112-23). 

17. “Dieve Opfertage geht in zwci wesentlich verschiedene Versionen 
auseinander, fitr uns in der altebten form vertreten durch daa Aitareya Brihmona 
und das Rdmdyana. Die letztere wird in der Folge die herrschende”— Ibid— 

p. 121. 

18. The NirttAm (III. 4.) and the Brahmapurdna ( Chap. 150 ) also betray 
knowledge of this story; the former work shows its knowledge of this story 
when it mentions Sunahscpa as an anomalous instance of a man being sold {pumto' 
pi ityeke, Saunaiiepe dariandt), and the latter work speaks of Ajigarta, the son of 
Suryavasa who, prompted by poverty not merely to sell his son but even to 
burcher him, was condemned, after death, to fall into the abyss of Hell. Though 
it is not possible to determine exactly to which of the three versions mentioned 
above these two accounts of the story belong, it can safely be said that their 
learning it more towards the Vedic version than the others. 

19. A. Weber— op. cit.—II. 120. 
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Rulers of Punnata 

By 

M. Govind Pai, Manjeshwar 

The earliest mention, so far as I am aware, of Punnata, one of 
the ancient kingdoms of Karnataka, is met with in the Geography 
of Ptolemy,^ a contemporary of Siro Polemaios, i. e. the Satavahana 
king Vasishtiputra §rl Pulumayi (91-119 A,c.), where it is described 
as a country producing beryl. It is next mentioned as Punada in 
the Prakrit Chandravalji stone inscription’ of Mayuraiarma, the 
founder of the Kadamba dynasty of Banavasi, dated about 210 A.c.* 
One of the sanghas of the Digambara Jaina ascetics in Karnataka 
was called after that country as Punnata sangha, and Jinasfna, the 
author of the Jaina Ilarivamia belonged to that community.* To 
judge from the description given of Punnata in the Mamba)Ji 
copper-plates (11. 7-13), that country, which has been called there 
Purnrashtra, evidently by its Sanskrit (or Sanskritized) name, 
seems to have been a very fertile region watered by the rivers 
Kaveri and Kapini, and from the fact that in the Komaralingam 
copper-plates, in which the then ruler of Punnata is said to have 
abided in the best city of Kitthipura i. e. Kirtipura, that city would 
seem to have been its capital at least at that time. From these 
facts the ancient Punnata has been rightly identified with that 
country through which the rivers Kaveri and Kapini flow and which 
lies in the' south of the Mysore state, including the present 
Heggadedevanakote taluk in it, and its capital Kirtipura is thus no 
other than the present Kittura on the Kapini river in that taluk. 
From a stone-inscription of c. 700 a. c., at Sravanabejgola,® we 
know there was also a Kittura sangha among the southern Jainas. 

So far we have only three records of the rulers of Punnafa. 
From the earliest of them, the Mambajji grant,® which is neither 
dated nor complete, we know that the name of their dynasty is 
Tamraka4yapa-kula (11. 5 and 15), and that a king of that dynasty 

1. Me CmtiDLi's Ancitnt India as Described by Ptolemy, {CalcMUi, 1927) pp. 
180-181. 

2. Mysore Archaeological Report (MAR) 1929, p. 50. 

3. Journal of Indian History (JIH) XIII, pp. 132-36. 

4. *3^03 — Jaina Siddhdnta Bhdskara 

(Arrah) I, 2-3, p. 74. 

5. Epigraphia Carnatica (EC) II, No. 81, 

6. MAR, 1917, p. 33. 
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Rastravarma, son of Vishnudasa and king of Pumrastra i. e. 
Punnata (11. 5 and 15), married Prajavati, a princess of the Harlta- 
kula i. e. Harlta family, and begot three sons (1. 16) of whom 
Prthivipati was the eldest. The record then stops abruptly in the 
21st line in the course of the description of Prithivipati and there 
is no further writing, so that though at first sight it may appear 
doubtful whether it is his own inscription or that of a later ruler 
of his family, from the rather detailed description (11. 18-21) of 
Prtbivlpati given in it, it may well be put down as his own. From 
the facsimile of the record’ the 2nd akshara of the name of the 
mother of Prthivipati, read as Prajavati, seems rather to be a W than 
5fT, so that her name would appear to have been Prabhavati and not 
Prajavati. I’he genealogy as given in this grant is as follows ;— 

Visnudasa 

I 

Rastravarma m. Prabhavati, princess of Harlta 
I family 

I ■■■ ' I ~l 

Prthivipati 2nd son 3rd son. {A) 

The next in point of time is the Basavanapura copper-plate 
grant.* Though it contains no name of Punnata, there is hardly any 
doubt that it is a grant of one of the kings of Punnata, and it is 
their genealogy which it unfolds. For beginning with a certain 
king Mika (1. 1), it states that he had a son Tamraka^yapa (1. 3), 
whose son was Rajaditya (1. 4). Some generations after him (1. 5), 
there was king Rastravarma (1. 6) who married princess Prabhavati 
of the Kadamba dynasty (11. 7-9), and to them was born Skanda- 
varma (1. 18) who was the donor of the grant. Here there is the 
eponymous king Tamraka^yapa, from whom obviously the family 
derived its name 'I’amraka^yapa-kula, as is known from the 
Mambajji grant. The Rastravarma, who married the Kadamba 
princess Prabhavati as stated in this grant, is no other than the 
Rastravarma who married the princess Prabhavati of the Harlta 
family as stated in the other, for from several records’ of the early 
Kadambas of Banavasi we know for certain that they were called 
Haritiputras, i. c. scions of the Hariti family, while the later rulers 
of Goa as well as those of HSngal were known by a similar name 
Kadamba, and not the same name Kadamba, nor do they seem to 


7. Ibid, plate XII (opp. p. 44), Ilia, I. 4. 

8. MAR, 1936, pp. 126-128. 

9. i'C, VIIS*. 29, 66, 176, 264 etc. 
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have called themselves Haritiputras. Without doubt therefore the 
genealogy recorded in the Basavanapura plates^ is that of the 
Punnata kings, and it stands as follows :— 

Mika 

TSmrakaiyapa 

Rajaditya 

Rastravarma m. Prabhavati of the 

I Kadamba family 

Skandavarma. {B) 

Now remembering that according to the Mambaiji genealogy 
A, Rastravarma was the son of Visnudasa, and Prthivipati was 
the eldest of the three sons of Rajtravarma and Prabhavati, and 
assuming for the nonce that Skandavarma was their second son, 
the genealogy of the kings as obtained from these two grants 
would be— 

Mika 

I 

Tamraka^yapa 

Rajaditya 

Visnudasa 

■■ I 

Rastravarma wi. Prabhavati of tha 

1 Kadamba familv 

1 ■ ..- - 

Prthivipati Skandavarma 3rd son.(C) 

The third and the last of their grants, viz. the Komaralingam 
copper-plate grant of Ravidatta, king of Punnata (1. 9), records 
their genealogy from Kdsyapo Rdffravarmd (11. 3-4) i.e. Rastravarma 
of the lineage of Ka^yapa or Ka^yapa, evidently alluding to his 

10. The city of Dhavalapura mentioned as the SkandhdvSra i.e. the royal 
head-quarters of the donor-king of this grant (11. 19-20), can not be identi¬ 
fied, unless we assume (^MAR, 1936, p. 134) that because klrii i.e. fame it often 
deicribed as dhavala (white*), it may be equated with the aforesaid Kirtipura of 
the Komaralingam plates. The witnesses to this grant (1. 30) are said to be the 
‘citizens of 96000 country’ which is obviously the Gangs kingdom, otherwise known 
as Gangavfidi 96000, so that the kingdom of PunnSfa would appear to have been 
contiguous to the Ganga kingdom. 

11. Indian Antiquary (lA), XVIII, pp. 366-68. 
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descent from Tamraka^yapa. His son was Nagadatta (11. 4-5), 
whose son Bhujamga** married the daughter of Sirhgavarma (1. 7 ) 
i.e. Simhavarma, and begot Skandavarma (1. 8) whose son Ravidatta 
was the donor of the grant (1. 11). The genealogy as given in the 
Komaralingam plates is as follows :— 

Rastravarma 

■| 

Nagadatta 

Bhujamga m. daughter of Sirhhavarma 
Skandavarma 

Ravidatta. (D) 

We thus obtain the names of all the 3 sons of Rastravarma, 
viz. Prthivipati (from the Mamballi grant), Skandavarma (from the 
Basavanapura grant), and Nagadatta (from the Komaralingam grant), 
and we moreover know that Prthivipati was the eldest of them. 
We have therefore to find out which of the other two sons was the 
elder brother. If we would just remember that the usual practice 
in naming one’s children is to name the eldest one or more of them 
after one’s father’s elder brothers who were issueless, especially 
after those of them who were more distinguished than others, so as 
to keep their names intact in the family, and only thereafter to 
name the next child after one’s own father, the fact that Bhujarhga’s 
son was named Skandavarma evidently after Bhujamga’s uncle, and 
not as Nagadatta after Bhujamga’s father, suffices to argue that of 
the 2 sons of Rashtravarma, viz. Skandavarma and Nagadatta, the 
former was most likely the elder. Accordingly the final genealogy 
of these kings would be— 


12. From the proposed reading for the evidently faulty 

■•JSPTT^PT; in the 7th line of this inscription UM f. n. 12), the full foot 

; II would clearly seem to be that of the 
Mand^anta metre, so that his name would be Bhujahga (and not Bhujaga), and 
since words such as Anahga, Sihga (1. 7) etc. have been spelt in it as Anathga, 
Siihga etc. etc., his name will likewise have to be spelt as Bhujathga and not as 
Bhujahga. 
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Mika 

I 

Tlmraka^yapa 

RSjaditya 

Visnudasa 


Ras^ravarma m. Prabhavati of the Kadamba family 


Prthivipati Skandavarma I NSgadatta 


Bhujarhga m. daughter of Siihhavarma 
Skandavarma II 

Ravidatta.(£) 

None of these three grants is dated in the Silivahana era or 
any other for that matter, nor does any of them contain the name 
of the Samtxjtsara of the Jovian cycle in which it was engraved. 
The Mambaiji grant however is incomplete, and all the date details 
found in the Komaralingam grant are Phdlgundmd(.va)sya{ya)m- 
Adityavdre Revati nak^atre Siiryya-gTaha^e-ovi the new-moon day 
of Phalguna, Sunday, under the constellation Revati and on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse, where though for one thing it is certain 
that the lunar month is the amdnta Phalguna, and not purnimdnta, 
inasmuch as it is the new moon of only the amdnta Phalguna, and 
never that of the purnimdnta Phalguna (i. e. amdnta, Magha), 
which is usually combined with the constellation Revati, these 
details are of little value for settling its exact date. 

The date details of the Basavanapura grant are yet vaguer: 
Kdrtikdmdse Suryyagrahane 3ukl(r)avdre Punarvasu nakfatre = in 
Kdrtikdmdsa, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, Friday, under the 
constellation Punarvasu. Here Kdrtikdmdse is no doubt a palpable 
clerical error for either (1) Kdrtika-mdse = \n the month of K3rtika, 
ot iX) Kdrtikdmdvasydydm=on newmoon day of the month of 
Kartika, and in the latter case however the Kannada form amdse 
would seem to have been employed instead of the Saiiiskrit 
amdvdsyd, and in either case the lunar month would clearly be 
Kartika, and its lunar day, whether it has been mentioned as in the 
latter case, or not mentioned as in the former, could be no other 
than the newmoon day, as on no other day could a solar eclipse 
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ever occur. But neither the new moon day of amanta Kartika nor 
that of Kartika (i. e. amanta Aivayuja) would ever be 

combined with the asterism Punarvasu, nor ever would there be a 
solar eclipse on the 4th or 5th lunar day of the dark half of amanta 
Kartika, or the 6th or 7th day of the dark half of purnimanta Kartika, 
which are the only days of those months that are combined with 
that constellation. Consequently in trying to settle the chronology 
of the rulers of Punnata we shall have to find out if any of these 
names occur in the records of other kings whose dates are known 
and any definite synchronisms may thus be established with them 
and in this way at least the dates of the Punnata rulers may be 
approximately determined. 

In the Uttanur plates'® of the 20th regnal year of the Western 
Ganga king Durvinita, son of Avinita, as well as in the Mallohalli 
(No. 2)" plates of his 35th year and in the Nallala plates'* and the 
Gummare^dipura plates'® of his 40th year, he is described as 
Punndt(d)ardja Skandavarma priya putrikd janman = son of the 
beloved daughter of Skandavarma the king of Punnat(d)a. In order 
to find out which of the 2 Skandavarmas of Punnata was the 
maternal grand-father of Durvinita, we shall have to know first the 
regnal period of Durvinita himself. 

In my chronology of the Western Gahgas*'’ I have already shown 
that Durvinita, who made the grants recorded in the Nallala and 
Gummareddipura plates of his 40th regnal year, came to the throne 
in 478 A. c. and made those grants in 518 A. c. and reigned for a 
few years longer till at least about 520 a. c. It may be re-stated 
here in brief as follows— 

(1) Durvinita’s son was Mushkara, whose son was Srivikrama, 
and Srivikrama’s son was Bhuvikrama. The Bedirur plates'® of the 
25th regnal year of Bhuvikrama are dated Salivahana Saka (S.S.) 
556, the 10th day of the bright half of Chaitra, Thursday, under the 
constellation Magha=25th March 633 A. c., so that he must have 
acceded to the throne in 608-609 a. c. If now the total length of 
the reigns of his father and grand-father, viz. Srivikrama and 
Mushkara, be supposed to be, say, 40 years, Mushkara would 

13. MAR, 1916. 

14. EC, IX. DB. 68. 

15. MAR, 1924, p. 70. 

16. Ibid. 1912, pp. 31-32. 

17. Karnatak Historical Rivitw (KHR), II. 1. pp. 1-36 ; II. 2. pp. 17-26. 

18. MAR, 1925, pp. 85-87. 
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seem to have succeeded his father Durvinita in c. 568 a. c., and 
Durvinita, who reigned for more than 40 years, would seem to have 
come to the throne earlier than c. 528 a. c. 

• 

(2) In the Humcha stone inscription** dated S.S. 999 Pirhgala 
samvatsara, the 2nd lunar day of the bright half of JyCshtha, 
Thursday = 27th April 1077 a. c., in which the pedigree of the 
Western Gahgas is given at length, there occurs a Kannada verse 
(11. 28-29) in which Durvinita is said to have defeated the Kaduvetti 
i. e. the Pallava king of Kanchi, and established his own daughter’s 
son Jayasimha-Ka//aAAa in the kingdom of the latter’s family. The 
only Jayasimhas that are met with in South Indian history are these 
seven—(1) Jayasimha-I^a//aiAa the grand-father of Pulike^i • I 
(c. 545-66) of the Chalukyas of Badami,*“ (2) Dhara^raya Jayasiriiha of 
the Gujarat branch of the same Chalukyas, and the brother of 
Puliktii II (609-54),’* (3) another DharaSraya Jayasiriiha of the 
Gujarat branch of the same Chalukyas, and the son of PulikE4i II,” 

(4) Sarvasiddhi Jayasiriiha I (633-663) of the Eastern Chalukyas,*' 

(5) Jayasirhha II (696-709) of the Eastern Chalukyas,’* (6) JagadC- 
kamalla Jayasiriiha 1 (1015-1042) of the Western Chalukyas,” and 
(7) Yuvaraja Jayasiriiha, younger brother of Tribhuvanamalla 
Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126) of the Western Chalukyas.” It goes 
without saying that none of these namesakes except only 
the earliest of them, viz. Jayasiriiha-Vallabha, could be the grand¬ 
son of Durvinita, who reigned in the 6th century ; and this is 
further confirmed by the fact that he alone of them is called 
Jayasiriiha-iia/ZaJAa, as is so patent from the 5th verse in the 
Aihole inscription’' of his great-great-grandson PulikC^i II— 

exactly as he is named on the Humcha stone (11, 28-29). 

19. £C, VIII. Nr. 35. 

20. Historical Inscriptions oj South India [IMSVi, p. 334; Fleet’s Kanarcse 
Dynasties (FKD), Genealogical table opp. p. 336, and p. 342. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Ibid. 

23. H/S/, p. 336. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Ibid, p. 335 ; FKD, genealogical table opp. p. 428, and pp. 453-54. 

26. HISI, p. 335 ; FKD, genealogical table opp. p. 428, and pp. 453-54. 

27. I A, VIII, p. 237. 
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Ganga Durvinita 

1 

daughter 

Chalukya Jayasimha-Vallabha 

Ranaraga 

I 

Pulikfii I 

_ ^ _ 

1 ■ I _ 

Klrtivarma I MahgaltSa 

I 

Pulik^i II 

From their various records we know** that Pulikfii II came to 
the throne in 609 a. c., MahgaU^a ruled from 597-98 to 608 a, c., 
and Klrtivarma I from 566-67 to 597-98 A. c., so that the regnal 
periods of PulikC4i I, Ranaraga and Jayasimha-Vallabha may be 
respectively put down approximately as c. 545-566, c. 530-545 and 
c. 505-530 A. c. Accordingly Durvinita who set up his daughter’s 
son Jayasimha-Vallabha as king on the throne of his fore-fathers, 
and as such would necessarily be his contemporary, even if for a 
few years, towards the end of his own reign, must have reigned till 
about 520 A. c,, if not yet longer ; and from the date details that 
are met with in his aforesaid and other records, we have shown 
that he came to the throne in 478 a. c., and was still oh it when he 
made the grants mentioned in the Nallala and Gummareddipura 
plates. 

In the Gummareddipura plates (1. 30), Durvinita is described as 
and in the Mysore Archaeological Report for 1912 (p. 351 
Jyefthd is explained as the proper name of his mother, which how¬ 
ever is simply incorrect. For Jyesthd as a proper noun is the 
name of the goddess of misfortune, misery, poverty and strife,** 
and as such not even a beggar maid would ever be called by that 
name, let alone a princess and a queen. As a common noun on 
the other hand it means the eldest wife,** and that is exactly what 
it stands for in this inscription. Durvinita was therefore the son 
of Avinita by his senior-most queen. 
hisITp.Tm. 

29. KHR, II, 1. p. 18. 

30. Sabda-kalpadruma lexicon (art. p. 549) where on the authority 

of Padma~pUTdnn, Jyishfhd is said to be the goddess (misery), who is 

bestower of sorrow and poverty, and delighting in 

strife. 

31. Macdonell’s Skt.—Eng. dietiopary, p. 103. 
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In the MallShalli (No. 2) plates (11. 35-37) as well as in the 
Gummare^dipura plates (11. 23-24), Durvinita has been described 
as— 

(1) JTfrftinaW (2) g^(z)n3f 

fiwjftwr 3TSRSTT, (3) ^!j^2oii3»TTftRT, (4) f7?inT?grf 
*TTf^ ?5!fwn JTnrrilrfJTcT 

where it is obvious that every one of these phrases refers to 
Durvinita himself and none of them to his father Avinita. These 
epithets severally mean that (1) Durvinita was the son of Avinita, 
who was the Komgani Mahadhiraja, (2) he was the son of the 
beloved daughter of king Skandavarma of Punnata, (3) he followed 
in the good qualities of his guru, and (4) his broad chest was 
embraced by the goddess of prosperity of her own accord, though 
she had been bestowed by his father on another son 
Now Komgani Mahadhiraja is a well-known title of several of the 
Western Gangas, and from his many records^* Avinita also is 
known to have borne it. In the 3rd epithet t3*Trf^l^, the 

word guru may stand for either father or preceptor,but a com¬ 
parison with an analogous epithet applied to Durvinita himself in his 
Bangalore Museum plates’^ (1. 27), viz. ( ) 

= (by the son of Korhgani Mahadhiraja i. e. Avinita, 
and) following in his (i. e. Avinita’s) good qualities, will at once 
convince that'here however guru can only mean father, and not 
preceptor, so that will have to be rendered as 

‘ following in the good qualities of his father, i. e. Avinita’. From 
the 4th epithet it is evident that though Durvinita was the son of 
the senior-most queen of Avinita, as we have just seen, he was 
nevertheless disinherited by his father, who bestowed his crown 
on another son, and Durvinita wrested it from that brother. This 
fact is thoroughly confirmed by a similar, but a more graphic and 
more detailed, statement in the Nallala plates (11. 25-26) of 
Durvinita, in which he is said to have caused the goddess of 
sovereignty to reside happily for ever on his own expansive breast, 

32. Cf. 1912 (p. 35) ; ‘Though the father Avinita had intended the 

crown for another son, the goddess of Sovereignty came of her own accord to 
Durvinita.’ But the word occurring in the text of the inscription, meant 

'appropriated, offered’, and not ‘intended’. 

33. e.g. Noijamamgala ( No. 1 ) plates (EC, X, Afr. 72), Sringcri plafes 
(MAR, 1916), Bangalore Residency plates (MAR, 1911), MallohaUi (No. 1) plates 
(EC, IX, DB. 67), Mercara plates ( EC, /, Cg. 1 ). 

34. I (Hemacandra’s v. 417). 

35. BC, IX, Bn. 141. 
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having forcibly dragged her by the hair with the might of his powerful 
arm, though she had been firmly clasped within the fold of the 
arms of his younger step~brother — 

Conclusively therefore Avinita excluded his eldest son Durvinita 
from succession and bestowed his crown on a son of one of his 
junior queens. This younger step-brother of Durvinita may have 
ruled for some years after the death of Avinita until when 
Durvinita dethroned him. Consequently it was by the force of 
arms that Durvinita wrested his succession from that younger 
step-brother and ascended the Ganga throne. 

In the Uttanur Copper-plates of the 20th year of Durvinita’s 
reign, 497 A. c., the Mallohalji (No. 2) plates of his 35th year, 
512 A. c., and the Nallala as well as the Gummareddipura plates 
of his 40th year, 518 a. c., he is not only described as the daughter’s 
son of Skandavarma, king of Punnatta, but also styled as Samasta 
Pa{o)nna{nnd)t{d)a Punndt{d)ddhipati=the king of the samasta^"' i. e. 
united or combined, kingdoms of Pannata (or Ponnata or Pannada 
or Ponnada) and Punnata (or Punnada), as none of his predecessors 
is. Conclusively therefore Punnata was not included in the 
Ganga kingdom when Durvinita ascended the throne, and accord¬ 
ingly it must have been incorporated in the Ganga kingdom by 
himself either by conquering it from the contemporary king of 
Punnata, or by inheriting it by the dauhitra right i. e. in right of 
his having been the daughter’s son of its king Skandavarma.” Now 
if Durvinita who, as we have just seen, openly declares in several 
of his inscriptions that he wrested the Ganga sovereignty from his 

36. = descended from another mother, atep-brothcr (Macdonbll’s 

Skt.-Eng. Dietionary, p. 300), and = younger brother; = 

younger atep-brother. 

37. This adj. Samasta cannot mean all or whole here at jt is understood in 
MAR 1924 (p. 71) and 1925 (pp. 91-92), but it clearly means here united or com¬ 
bined (NI^cdoszii's Skt.-Eng, Dictionary, p. aa Pannata and Punnata were 
two separate kingdoms. Or does it refer to the incorporation of these in the Ganga 
kingdom and accordingly mean 'incorporated' in the Ganga kingdom i.e. united 
or combined with it ? 

38. Vide Manu-smfti— 

^ ii (ix, ni). 

Si w: I (IX. 133): 

and Kifnu-jmrti quoted in the Mitdkfard commentary on Ydjnyavalkya-smfti 
(VIII. 136)- 

aiTR <?l?r wnng: II 
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younger step-brother, on whom their father Avinita had bestowed 
it, had likewise conquered the kingdom of Punnata from its ruler, 
he would have certainly declared it as well in his records. Since 
however there is not a word to that effect in any of his records, 
there could be hardly any doubt that he acquired Punnata not by 
conquest, but by the right he had to its throne on his mother’s 
side, which naturally came into operation when his maternal 
grand-father or uncle died issueless and there was no other heir to 
succeed. 

In the undated Kujagana plates*^ the Ganga king Sivakumara, 
also known as Sivamara I, who was most likely a cousin (and not a 
full) brother^ of BhDvikrama, the great-grand son, as wc have seen, 
of Durvinita, and the donor as well of the afore-named BedirOr 
grant of 633 a. c., Durvinita is spoken of as king also of samasta 
Pdmta Punnata i. e. the united or incorporated kingdoms of 
Panata and Punnata, which title however is not coupled with the 
name of any of the ancestors of Durvinita, whence also it follows 
that Durvinita was the first Ganga king to rule over Panata and 
Punnata. Besides the application of that title in the same plates to 
Bhuvikrama and Sivakumara as well tends to argue that those 
territories were still included within the Ganga kingdom as far at 
least as the latter half of the 7th century in the reign of 
Sivakumara. 

In the Bangalore Museum plates of the 3rd year of the reign of 
Durvinita, 481 A. c., he is neither styled king of Punnata nor even 
spoken of as the daughter’s son of Skandavarma of Punnata as in 
his Uttanur plates of 497 a. c. and other yet later records, as we 
have seen, whence it is manifest that he had not yet acquired 
Punnata in 481 A. c., but came into its possession at sometime 
between 481 and 497 A. c. The non-mention of Durvinita’s 
relationship with Skandavarma in the Bangalore Museum plates may 
be explained as perhaps quite pertinent when he had not yet 
added Skandavarma’s kingdom to his own, and its pointed mention 

39. Af4R. 1925, pp. 90-91. 

40. JtHR, 11,2, pp. 21-23. 

41. When sometime later on the Ganga kingdom was under the R§strakOtas, 
RapSvaloka KambarSja, brother of the RSstrakOta king Gbvinda III (791-815) 
made a grant from the Ganga capital TalakSd which is recorded in the Badana- 
guppe plates (ikf,4R, 1927, pp. 112-15) of S. S. (7)30 full-moon day of Kirtika 
combined with the asterism ROhinI, Monday = 6th November 808 A.c. Since in 
this inscription the village granted is said to have been situated in ' Punnd^a 
E4end4>* yiihaya ’ i.o. the PunnadS and Bdenadu country, PunnSta would seem to 
have been still included in ihe Ganga dominions in the 9th century. 
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in his later inscriptions as quite appropriate when he had already 
added Punnata to the Ganga kingdom and had thus become king of 
his maternal kingdom as well. But the conspicuous absence of 
any reference whatsoever in this later records to the war, if any, he 
had to wage in order to obtain Punnata, can not be otherwise 
explained except as due to the fact that he did not conquer 
Punnata but came into its possession in a peaceful way, which 
having regard to his relationship with Skandavarma, so specifically 
mentioned in them, could not be any other than that of rightful 
inheritance, as otherwise there was hardly any need to repeat that 
relationship in only those later records when he had become the 
king of Punnata as well. Undoubtedly therefore Durvinita inherited 
Punnata by the right he had to its throne on his mother’s side, 
and he must have incorported it in the Ganga kingdom w'hen its 
last king, who would evidently be his maternal grandfather or 
uncle, died issueless and the throne fell vacant. It is not unlikely 
that Ravidatta, whose is the last name in the above Punnata 
Genealogy E, was also the last of the rulers of Punnata, and it was 
from him therefore that Durvinita inherited that kingdom. It 
thence follows that it was Ravidatta’s father Skandavarma II, and 
not his much earlier namesake Skandavarma I, w’ho was the 
maternal grandfather of Durvinita. 

Rastravarma 


PrthivTpati Skandavarma 1 Nagadatta 

Bhujariiga 
Skandavarma II 


Ganga Avinlta m. daughter Ravidatta 

Gaiiga Durvinita 

We have seen that the Komaralingam plates of Ravidatta arc 
vaguely dated as Sunday, the new-moon day Plalguna under the 
constellation RSvati, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, and we have 
said that since it is the new'-moon day of amanta Phalguna, and 
never of the Purnimdnta Phalguna (i. e. amanta Magha), which is 
usually combined with RSvatl, the lunar month mentioned in these 
plates is assuredly amanta Phalguna. Now between the solar 
eclipses on Sunday the 3rd March 295 A. c. and Sunday the 24th 
February 491 A. c., both of which occurred on the new-moon day 
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of amanta Phalguna, there was no other on that lunar day which 
was also coupled with a Sunday, nor any other again until that of 
Sunday the 9th March 620 A. c.; and since Punnata was incorporated 
in the Ganga kingdom between 481 and 497 A. c., as we have just 
seen, there is hardly any doubt that the solar eclipse mentioned in 
the Komaralingam plates is the annular eclipse of Sunday the 24th 
February 491 a. c.,^’ to which date therefore the plates will have to 
be duly assigned. 

Durvinita, as we have seen, came to the throne in 478 a, c., 
and ruled for more than 40 years. Accordingly he may be presumed 
to have been born on this side of 440 A. c., and consequently his 
maternal grand-father Skandavarma II would seem to have been 
born not later than 400 a. c., and Bhnjarhga, the father of 
Skandavarma 11, not later than 375 a. c. Now according to the 
Komaralingam plates Bhujamga is known to have married the 
daughter of a certain Sirhhavarma, but of which dynasty we are not 
told. The only Simhavartnas, whose dates would answer to the 
period in question, are these four, viz. (1) Kadamba prince 
Sirhhavarma, son of the Kadamba king Vishnuvarma (349 353 A. c.), 

(2) Ganga king (Tadarhgala) Madhava II, also called Sirhhavarma 
(349-403), (3) Pallava king Sirhhavarma II (364- 389) and (4) another 
Pallava king Sirhhavarma III (437-472). The last of these, however, 
viz. Pallava Sirhhavarma III, may well be dismissed as it is not 
likely that he can have been born much earlier than 400 a. c., and 
he could hardly therefore be the father-in-law of Bhujaihga, who 
was born not later than 375 A, c., and whose grandson Ravidatta 
must have commenced to rule earlier than 491 A. c. 

Kadamba Sirhhavarma*^ was the son of the Kadamba king 
Vishnuvarma (349-53) and father of the Kadamba king Krishna- 
varma II (422-c. 450 or 455 a. c.). He himself never ruled as king. 
In a number of Ganga records,** the Ganga king Avinita, son of 
(Tadaihgala) Madhava II and father of Durvinita, is stated to have 
been the sister’s son of Kadamba king Krishnavarma II— 

42. The authenticity of this record can not be questioned because this 
eclipse was invisible, inasmuch as the mention of invisible eclipses also is met 
with in even later inscriptions of doubtless authenticity; e.g. (1) HaidarSbad 
grant of Pulikeii II (FKD, p. 356), (2) Waijl grant of Govinda III (Ibid, p. 398), 

(3) Radhanpur grant of Govinda III (Ibid) p. 3V8) etc. 

43. JIH. XIII, pp. 158-161. 

44. E.g. Bangalore Residency plates (MAR, 1911), Kodurhjeruvu plates 
(MAR, 1924) and Malldhalli (No. 1) plates {EC, XI, DB, 67) of Avinita ; all the 
aforenamed plates of Durvinita ; the aforesaid Bedirur plates of BhQvikrama, and 
the KulagSpa plates of Sivakumira etc. 
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f5rm55 mrflmTTfesT: JlfTfwsT^U ftw 

«rTfJl^: I— 

so that he was evidently the daughter’s son of Kadamba 
Simhavarma. If then Bhujaihga had married another daughter of 
this Sirhhavarma, Bhujarhga’s son Skandavarma II and Avinita 
would be sisters’ sons i. e. cousin-brothers— 

Kadamba 

Simhavarma 

_I_ 

Ganga 1 | 

Madhava II w. daughter daughter m. Bhujarhga 

I 1 of Punnata 

Avinita Skandavarma II 

and the daughter of Skandavarma II would be a niece of Avinita, 
whom in that case he could never marry. But we know that 
Durvinlta was the daughter’s son of Skandavarma II, or in other 
words Avinita did marry the daughter of Skandavarma II. Clearly 
therefore it was not Kadamba Simhavarma who was the father-in- 
law of Bhujaihga. 

From the Chukuttur plates," the Ganga king (Tadaihgala) 
Madhava II (349-403) appears to have been also known as Sirhha¬ 
varma". If Bhujahga had married the daughter of'this Simhavarma— 

Ganga Madhava II 
alias 

Simhavarma 


Bhujahga w. daughter 
of Punnita | 

Skandavarma II 

1 

daughter 

Skandavarma II would be the sister’s son, and his daughter the 
grand-niece, of Avinita who in that case too could never be her hus¬ 
band, so that this Sirhhavarma as well may be dismissed. 

We are thus left with only one Sirhhavarma, i. e. the Pallava 
king Sirhhavarma II (364-389), who would thus seem to have been 
the father-in-law of Bhujarhga. Bearing in mind that his great grand¬ 
son, the Pallava king Sirhhavishnu (472-520), was a contemporary of 

45. MAR, 1924, pp. 79-80. 

46. KHR, 11.1. pp. 5-6. 

K. V. 21 


Ganga 

Avinita 
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the Ganga king Durvinita (478-c, 520),*’ and assigning their respec¬ 
tive regnal periods, which we have settled elsewhere, *' to these 
Pallava and Ganga relations of the kings of Punnata, their mutual 
relationship may be represented as follows— 

Rastravarma Pallava 

of Punnata Simhavarma II 364-89 

I ■ ' I 

Nagajdatta j 

Bhujamga m. daughter Pal ava 

1 Visnugopa II 

Ganga Skandavarma II 389-414 

Midhava II 349-403 | 

I __ Pallava 

I I I Simhavarma III 

Ganga Avinita tn. daughter Ravidatta 437 472 

417-468 or 473 | I 

Ganga Durvinita Pallava 

478-c. 520 Simhavishnu 

472-520 ’ 

We have been told in the Basavanapura plates that Prabhavati 
the wife of Rashtravarma, the grand-father of Bhujamga, was a 
princess of the Kadamba family, and we have seen that she sprang 
from the early Kadambas of Banavasi, From an inscription on the 
left jamb of the doorway of the Pranavfsvara temple at Tajagunda*“ 

fjrtTvrrwu 'siwftTlTTTst Jtrat— 

we know that the name of the queen consort of the Kadamba king 
Mrig5savarma and queen-mother of Ravivarma, was Prabhavati, and 
according to the time-honoured custom of naming one’s daughter 
after one’s mother, the name of Ravivarma’s daughter also would be 
the same as that of his mother, Prabhavati, and in all likelihood it is 
this Prabhavati, the daughter of the Kadamba king Ravivarma, who 
was the wife of Ra?travarma of Punnata. Elsewhere’’® we have found 
out that Kadamba Mrg5savarma ruled from 303 to 323, his son Ravi¬ 
varma from 353 to 397 and Ravivarma’s son Harivarma from 397 to 
421 A, c. 

47. Avatitiiundari-kathd, pp. ^-fi, and Avdnthundari~kathdsdra, vv. 13 and 
26 (pp. 2-3). 

48. KHR, II. 2. p. 25 ; Journal at the Andhra Historical Rtstarch Society, VII, 
pp. 147-158, VIII, pp. 1-2. 

49. MAR, 1911, pp. 33 and 35. 

50. JIH, XIII, pp. 145-157 and 165. 
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Kadamba 

MrgCiavarma m. PrabhSvati 

303-323 I (KaikSya princess) 
Ravivarma 353-397 


Ras^ravarma tn. Prab' 


havati 


Harivarma 

397-421 


of Punnata | (Kadamba princess) 

'I ^ 1 I 

Prthivipati Skandavarma I Nagadatta 

Bhujaihga 


Since thus Rashtravarma would be evidently a contemporary of 
his father-in-law Kadamba Ravivarma, his reign would naturally fall, 
though perhaps a little later, in the same latter half ^of the 4th 
century, and the successive reigns of his three sons, Prthvlpati, 
Skandavarma I and Nagadatta, would consequently fall in the first 
half of the next. The reign of Nagadatta however, if at all he 
reigned, would be rather very short, in that he succeeded to the 
throne after the demise of his two elder brothers, both of whom are 
known to have ruled, as is apparent from their respective records. 
Nor for the same reason would the reign of his son Bhujaihga be much 
longer, so that it may well be presumed to have ended by the 
middle of the 5th century. His son Skandavarma II was the father- 
in-law of the Gahga king Avinita, and some and several years of 
their reigns would naturally be synchronous. 

Now from the obvious statements in the inscriptions of the 
Gahga king Aviniita, such as— 

and (3) 

he seems to have either lost his father while he was yet a baby, or 
had a pasthumous birth, so that he was crowned, i. e. proclaimed 
king, while he was still lying in his mother’s lap.‘* Besides from 
his own records we have further found out that he must have begun 
to rule in 417-18 A. c., when he was not more than 16 or 17 years 
of age, and from those of his son Durvinita, who, as we have just 
seen, deposed his younger step-brother enthroned by their father 


51. EC, X, Mr. 72; Sfingerl plates (MAR, 1916). 

52. Ko(Jurhjeruvu plates (MAR, 1924). 

53. Bangalore Residency plates (MAR, 1916). 

54. KffR, II. l.p. 23. 

55. Ibid, pp. 19 and 23. 
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Avinita and ascended the Ganga throne, we have also inferred®" that 
the reign of Avinita must have come to an end between c. 468 and 
473 A. c., so that Avinita would surely seem to have had a rather 
long reign of more than 50 years from 417-18 A. c. to somewhere 
between 468 and 473 A. c. 

We have seen that the daughter of Skandavarma II i. e. the 
mother of Durvinita was the seniormost queen of Avinita, and 
though on that account Skandavarma II would necessarily be older 
than his son-in-law, he cannot perhaps have begun to rule earlier 
than Avinita, whose regnal career began at such an unusually early 
age, but a number of years of their respective reigns would certainly 
synchronize. Consequently the regnal period of Skandavarma II 
may approximately be set down as c. 440-470 a. c. 

With regard to the date details of the Basavanapusa plates of 
Skandavarma I, viz. Kdrtikdmdsc Suryya-grahane §ukl{r)a-vdre 
Punarvasu-nak^atre we have said that the week day is clearly Friday, 
the lunar month is no doubt either the amdnta or purnimdnta Kartika, 
and the lunar day is the newmoon day of that month on which 
besides these was a solar eclipse, and also that the said new-moon 
day, whether of amdnta or purnimdnta Kartika, could hardly ever be 
combined with the constellation Punarvasu, so that in calculating 
the corresponding English date of this record, this astral detail, 
which is thus simply incorrect, will have to be left out of account. 

Now in the inscriptions of the Western Gangas, who were next- 
door neighbours of these kings of Punnata, though a large number 
are no doubt dated according to the amdnta system of the lunar 
month.'., there are yet a few however, which are dated under the 
purnimdnta system. For example, there is the Ganga stone inscrip¬ 
tion at Padagur,®^ dated on the occasion a solar eclipse in S. S. 907 
Batthiva (i. e. Parthiva) sathvatsara the new-moon day of Magha, 
Sthiravdra {{. c. Saturday). Calculated for the new-moon day of 
amdnta Magha, these details answer to Thursday the 11th February 
986 A. c., on which however there was no solar eclipse, whereas 
worked out for the new-moon day of purnimdnta Magha (i.e. amdnta 
Paushya), they correspond to Wednesday the 13th January 986 A. c. 
on which there was a total eclipse of the sun, so that it need hardly 
be said that the lunar month mentioned in this record is purnimdnta, 
and not amdnta, Pvlagha. If in the 10th century, inscriptions were 
still dated in the purnimdnta system, which however is now scarcely 


56. Ibid, II. 2. pp. 24-25. 

57. MAR, 1934, pp. 173-174. 
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met with in Karnataka, it is not improbable that many more were so 
dated in the yet earlier 5th century, which we are here dealing with. 
Accordingly the lunar Kartika mentioned in the Basavanapura plates 
might as w'ell be purnimdnta Kartika as amdnta. Punarvasu however 
would never occur on either of those newmoon days as we have 
already said, and its erroneous mention in these plates would 
be readily condoned, if it is remembered that such and similar 
mistakes in the ilating of inscriptions are often met with in ancient 
epigraphs. For instance, in determining the equivalent date of 
the Padagur inscription, we have just seen that the new-moon day 
of neither the amdnta nor the purnimdnta Magha fell on a Saturday 
as has been so definitely recorded in it. When thus even the so 
familiar week-day is misnamed in an epigraph of the -lOth century, 
what wonder the far less familiar name of the constellation 
is wrongly put down in an inscription of the much earlier 
Sth'.century ? 

In the first half of the 5th century, to which the reign of 
Skandavarma I may well be assigned, there occurred only three solar 
eclipses on the new-moon days of amdnta or purijimdnta Kartika, 
which were also Fridays, viz. (1) a visible annular eclipse on Friday 
the 10th October 413 A. c., which was the newmoon day of 
purriimdnta Kartika (i. e. amdnta Asvayuja), (2) an invisible annular 
eclipse on Friday the 11th November 421 A. c., which was the new¬ 
moon day of amdnta Kartika, and (3) a visible annular eclipse on 
Friday the 29th September 433 a. c., which was the newmoon day 
of purnimdnta Kartika. Now we have assigned the accession of 
Skandavarma II to c. 440 a. c., and have also said that the reign of 
Nagadatta would be very short, and that of his son Bhujamga not 
much longer. 'Accordingly if the total number of the regnal 
years of those father and son be supposed to be 20, Nagadatta’s 
elder brother and immediate predecessor Skandavarma I would 
seem to have died in c. 420, in which case the eclipse men¬ 
tioned in liis Basavanapura plates would be that of 413 A. c. If on 
the other hand the regnal periods of those father and son would not 
exceed 15 years, the death of Skandavarma I and the accession of 
Nagadatta would allot themselves to c. 425 A. c., in which case how¬ 
ever that eclipse might as well be the eclipse of 413 A. c., as of 421 
A. c. In any case the last of the above three eclipses, viz. that of 
433 A. c., may easily be dismissed, and of the other two, the earlier 
i.e. the eclipse of Friday the 10th October 413 A. c., may well be 
accepted as perhaps the more probable, and the Basavanapura plates 
may be assigned to that date. 
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The final genealogy of these kings of Punnata, with their seve¬ 
ral approximate regnal periods, would then stand as follows— 

Mika 

I 

Timrakaiyapa 

Rajaditya 

Visnudasa 340-365 

■■ I 

Ra|travarma 365-390 

I 1 i 

Prthivipati Skandavarma I Nagadatta 420-425 

390-400 400-420 | 

Bhuja±ga 425-440 

Skandavarma II 440-470 

.1 

Ravidatta 470-495 



A Few Hitherto Undetected Haplologies 
in Old Indo'Aryan 

By 

Manilal Patel, Bombay 

When a phoneme or a group of phonemes recurs within n 
word (or, at times within a sentence), one occurrence together with 
the intervening sounds, sometimes drops out: this typical phonetic 
change is known as Haplalogy. Several occurrences of haplology 
in Old Indo-Aryan have already been detected by various Vedic 
scholars, e. g. (i) J. Wackernagel : “ Ai. avrk" in Kuhns Zeit- 
schrift, vol. XL, pp. 544 ff., wherein he considers avrk ia AV. XIII, 
2, 9 to be a haplology for avrkia ; (ii) K. Geldner : “ Uber die 
Worthaplologie im Rigveda” in Festschrift Kaegi (1919), pp. 102 ff., 
wherein he points out the haplological occurrences in RV. I, 
26, 9; 61, 7; 143,3; II, 1.5; 111,36,7 ; IV. 8, 8; V, 1, 8 ; 75, 
7 ; VI. 23 . 9 . 24 , 9 ; VII, 6. 1 ; VIII, 51, 9 ; and X, 8, 9 ; (iii) A. 
Meillet ; “ Le datif vedique axA’rate ” in BSL. XXI, 21, wherein 
he suggests avirate for * am rotate (iv) M. Bloomfield : “ Contribu¬ 
tions to the interpretation of the Veda-VII ” in the AtnJPh,, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 412 ff., wherein he discusses, among other things, 
rujanah (RV. I, 32, 6) and suggests it to be a haplology for rujana 
+ nds. See also J. Wackernagel : “ Vergessene Wortdeutungen" 
in IF., Vol. XLV, pp. 327 ff., and J. Zubaty' : " Haplologie im 
Satzzusammenhang ” in IF. Vol. XXIII, pp. 161 ff. 

In the following lines 1 mention a few more haplological occur¬ 
rences in Old Indo-Aryan, which have remained so far undetected. 
They came to my notice during the course of my studies in the 
text of the Rgveda. 

(i) 

RV. V, 23, 4ab reads sd hi smd viivdcarfaifir abhimdti sdho 
dadhe. Here the words abhimdti sdho, as they are, would make no 
intelligible sense. I suggest, this is a haplological occurrence : 
abhimdti sdho for abhimdti^dhdm sdho and translate ” For, he, 
the beloved of all people, possesses the strength which defies 
enemies ”. The word abhimdtijdhd- adj. is found occurring in RV. 
X, 83, 4 ; 128, 7 ; besides the more common abhimdtisdh- adj. 

(ii) 

The last pada of RV. VI, 19, 5, contains samudri nd sindhavo 
ya damdndh. Now in view of a similar occurrenee samudrit^a 
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sindhavo yadamanah in III, 36, 7a, I suggest that VI, 19, 5d is a 
haplology for samudr^^a ndisindhavo ya damdnah ; the drop of pa 
may be due to the following comparative particle nd ; and samudri 
may have been kept as it is owing to the proceeding asmin. Or, the 
metrical exigency may have claimed the drop of pa. 

(iii) 

RV. IX, 82, 4 begins : jdyeva patyavddhi iiva marhhdse. The 
word iiva, though vocative, has been accented 1 I suspect it is a 
word-haplology for ievah ieva, which may perhaps be the cause of 
the accentuation of iiva. The pada then may be translated : “In 
an affectionate manner just like a wife towards her husband, even 
so, O Affectionate One, thou devotest thyself willingly.” For this 
simile one may compare RV. X, 34, 2 and 85, 37 (in both these 
latter the word iivd is used ). 

(iv) 

TheUast pada of RV. X, 3, 4 : bhd'mdsoyamann aktdvai cikitre 
mayl; be translated “ His rays have appeared as dark at the 
arrival....” Now the question arises, “ at the arrival of what?”. 
Therefore I think after yaman we have to supply aktoh ‘ of the 
nightonly then is the nom. aA/duaA in order. This is therefore 
a case of word-haplology. The idea is, the rays of the day-sun 
change themselves into shadows by night. 

(v) 

Lastly a question concerning the word sdddnah in RV. VII, 33, 
12ab : sd praketa ubhdyasya pravidvdnt sahdsraddna utd vd sdddnah. 
The sense of sdddnah after sahdsraddnah is not very clear unless we 
take it to mean “ one who always grants presents ”. In that case, 
sdddnah is not a haplology for sadd'ddnah ? 



A Forgotten Naval Treaty 
Between the English and Raja Sambhaji’s‘ 
Governor of Malwan 1739 

By 

A. G. Pawar, Kolhapur 

The first treaty between the English and the rulers of Kolhapur 
(the younger branch of Shivaji’s descendants) mentioned by 
Aitchison in his Treaties, Engagements and Sanads (3rd ed., 
Vol. VIII) is that of Jan. 12, 1766. This was not in fact the first 
treaty between Bombay and Kolhapur. There was an earlier treaty 
negotiated and concluded by Shivaji Shankar Pant, Raja Samhhaji’s 
naval commandant and governor of Malwan, with the President 
and Governor of Bombay. This was a treaty of “firm peace and 
friendship’’between the two contracting parties, and it chiefly 
aimed at securing safe passage for the English “ war and 
merchandise vessels ’’ in their movements up and down the 
western coast. The treaty was made in Bombay on Nov. 25, 1739. 
A brief account of the causes and the conclusion of this treaty is 
attempted here. 

Malwan,’ a sea-fortress belonging to Sambhaji, was quite an 
important port at the time when the treaty was concluded. The 
“ Malwansmentioned in the treaty, were the subjects of the 
Raja and they inhabited the “Island” of Malwan. Like other 
seamen of the coast they with their Grabs and Gallavats —large and 
small war vessels—made it diflacult for foreigners to navigate in 
their waters without their pass or permit. The English Factory at 
Bombay was at this time endeavouring to build such a naval force 
as would enable them to curb, and if possible to destroy, the 
menacing power of the Angrias. Kanhoji’ Angria and his succes- 

1. Sambhaji, the son of RajSrSm and the grandson of Shivaji, was born on 
June 20, 1698. In 1714 he was seated on the gdd» of Kolhapur and ruled till hit 
death on Dec. 18, 1760. It was during Sambhfiji’s reign that the Maratha King* 
dom was divided between him and his cousin, Shahu, by the famous Treaty of 
Varna which was concluded on April 13, 1731. 

2. In the treaty M31wan is described by its other name Sindhudurgh. 
MSlwan is 210 m. south of Bombay. The town and the fort of MSIwan were for 
long part of Kolhapur territory, but the place is now included in Ratnagiri 
district (Bombay Presidency). 

3. Shivaji the founder of the Maratha kingdom was also the founder of the 
Maratha navy. It was, however, during the life-time of Kanhoji Angria, the 
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8ors were, one and all, enemies of the English. In 1739, when the 
Bombay-Kolhapur treaty was made, Sambhaji Angria was the 
Sarkhel (admiral) of the Maratha fleet. One of the causes which 
induced the Governor and Council of Bombay to enter into treaty 
relations with the government of Malwan was that they believed 
they “ may possibly benefit by cultivating an alliance with them 
against Sambhaji ” It will, however, be shown below that there 
was no ground for the English to expect that the Raja of Kolhapur 
and his governor of Malwan would do anything detrimental to the 
interest of the Angria. 

The immediate cause for setting on foot the negotiations for 
the treaty was, however, different. The Anglesea, an Europe ship 
of the Company, met with an accident on July 22, 1738 and was 
wrecked near the coast of Malwan. Fifty-eight members of the 
crew, including the captain, were drowned ; sixty-nine were driven 
ashore and saved. These latter were made prisoners by the 
governor of Malwan and kept in the fort. Whatever cargo of the 
ship was saved was seized and appropriated by the governor on the 
ground that all wreckage along the shore of his country belonged 
to him.* 

The imprisonment of the wrecked sailors was perhaps un¬ 
justifiable, but there was a cause for it. Lately the English had 
captured a Grab of Sambhaji Angria. Wc do not know the parti¬ 
culars of this Grab, but very likely it was the one whose capture is 
referred to in the Consultation of Dec. 20, 1736. “ The President”, 
runs the Consultation, ‘‘acquaints the Board that last night he 
received advices that our cruisers had met the enemy’s i. e. 
Sambhaji’s fleet at a place called Baccanore, a little to the north¬ 
ward of Mangalore, and had had the good fortune to take one 
Graft.”' It appears that this was a valuable prize and some 
important persons fell into the hands of the English. For, a later 
entry (Dec. 4) reads, ‘‘Ordered that the two Subadars taken in 
Angria’s Grab be confined without irons and that they have a full 

admiral of King Shahu, that it became the first-claas tea power along the western 
coast. Kanhoji died on June 13, 1729. His eldest son Shekhoji succeeded him, 
but ho did not live long. He died im Aug. 28, 1733. Shekhoji was followed by 
Sambhaji during whose time family quarrels resulted in the division and weaken¬ 
ing of the Maratha navy. Sambhaji died on Dec. 12, 1741. TulSji, his younger 
brother, succeeded him. It was during Tulaji’s regime that the Peshwa BSlaji 
Bajifio helped the English in destroying the power of the Angrias (1755-6). 

4. Bom. Pub. Consultations, Range 341, Vol. 10, of Dec. 3, 1739. 

5. Idem Vol. 9 pp. 371-2. 

6. Idem Vol, 8, p. 465. 
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allovs’ance-of provisions and that the rest of the prisoners be put in 
iron and employed on the works with such allowance of provisions 
as is necessary for their subsistence.”’’ Sambhaji was at this time 
enjoying the favour* of the King of Kolhapur. He, therefore, 
succeeded in prevailing upon the King. An order was sent to the 
governor of Malwan for detaining the shipwrecked sailors of the 
Anglese till Sambhaji’s own grab and men were released by the 
English. It was, furthermore, decided by Raja Sambhaji that, if 
possible, a permanent peace should be established between him and 
the English. With these objectives in mind, Shivaji Shankar, the 
Killedar of Malwan, wrote the following letter to John Horne, the 
Governor of Bombay. 

Translate of a letter of Sevajee Sunchar (Shivaji Shankar) 
Governor of the Fort of Sundarook“ wrote in Gentoo^” and bearing 
date the 31st October 1738. 

Your Excellency will I hope be pleased to honour me with 
your correspondence after such a discontinuance of your letters as 
is not consistent with our friendship. The renewal of our commerce 
of writing will give me great plea.sure. A ship of your Excellency’s 
has been by stress of weather driven on the Bar at the entrance of 
our Port where she was lost. Part of the men was drowned, part 
was saved and got ashore in our territories, whom we duly took 
care of and kept here. On this occasion I wrote a letter of advice 
to the most excellent our Raja Chatterputtee (Chhatrapati) and 
received an answer in which he ordered me to write your 
Excellency that Sambajee (Sambhaji) Angria is a servant of his 
State (or vassal) and that therefore you should please to restore the 
grab belonging to Sambhajee with all her men which was taken by 
your Excellency’s fleet and that your Excellency may likewise 

7. Idem Entry for Friday, the 24th Dec. 1736, 

8. The relationa between the Angrias and the kings of Kolhapur were not 
always cordial. Thus, for example, we find that Raja Sambhaji entered into a 
treaty with the Portuguese on March 12, 1716. Its very first clause was as 
follows;—“Sambhaji Raja will wage by land and by sea war against the •Angria 
to take from him all the fortresses he holds as a rebel chief on the coast of the 
North, particularly the fortress of Griem (Gheria or Vijayadurg) which belongs 
to the said SambhSji, and for effecting this object the (Portuguese) State will 
assist him with Men-O’-War”. 

(Biker, Tratados Vol. VI, pp. 2-4). See also JVete India Antiquary Vol. 1, 
No. 2, pp. 120-21. 

9. Sindudurg i.e., Malwan. 

10. Gentoo here stands for Marathi. The letter must have been written in 
the Modi script which was the common medium of written communications by 
the Marathas. 
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maintain a friendly treatment at sea of the vessels belonging to our 
jurisdiction of Sinapur(?) according to our ancient correspondence. 
Therefore in obedience to the Rajah’s order I write this to your 
Excellency and hope that on a mature consideration of this pro¬ 
posal, you will please to dispatch me a direct answer for me to 
depend on with certainty that our friendship shall henceforward 
meet with due teturn. In respect of which we shall be ready to 
shew ours in the delivering up your people that are Prisoners here, 
concerning which Mr. John Parson writes now to your Excellency 
by whom you may be fuller informed. I likewise write to Mr. John 
Taylor, Savajee^^ Daram Sett, Biccu Sinay,^’ Soyrah Dalvy,^^ who 
will apprise your Excellency thereof. Your Excellency will I hope 
see fitting to preserve a friendship with me ; and with this I 
conclude without enlarging further.'^ 

John Parson, to whose letter :the Killedar refers, was the 
Second Mate of the lost ship. He was one of the prisoners at 
Malwan, and, being either prevailed upon or out of his own accord, 
he wrote a letter to the Governor of Bombay on Nov. 4, 1738. He 
gave a detailed account of the loss of the ship and the mishap that 
fell on the survivors who, in the beginning, were 69 but who, on 
the day the letter was written, were only 51.^^ Parson having 
studied the situation thoroughly suggested to the Governor of 
Bombay, “I believe if your Hon. was to send a fleet of Ships and 
Gallivats to come to an anchor off this Island (i. e. Malwan) and a 
proper person to speak to the Governor, we should be let go on 
very easy terms, they seeming very doubtful of the consequences 
that may attend our being detained here...their force here is of 
little consequence.”^'’ 

The letters from Malwan were carried to Bombay by two 
ofBcers of the late ship, Robert Misenor, the Third Mate and 
Archibald Gilchrist, the Surgeon. They were released on parole 
and were picked up by the English ship Nassau at Goa. The two 
letters formed the subject of discussion in the Council meeting 
held cfn Dec. 9, 1738. After reading both letters, the President 
significantly added, ” It appears the Malwans are far from being 
desirous to detain our people, but that the Killedar is influenced 


11. Shivaji Dharm Shet was the Company’s broker. 

12. Biku Shenavi, a merchant. 

13. Suryaji (f) Dalavi. Who was he ? 

14. Bom. Pub. Con. Vol. 9, pp, 372-3, 

15. Some of the others had died, some escaped. 

16. Bom. Pub. Con. Vol. 9, pp. 371-2. 
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by Sambhajee Angria.”^^ It was decided by the Council that the 
President should write back to both the Killedar and his master, 
Raja Sambhaji. Both letters refer to the same subject, but they 
are equally important. Hence they may be given here. 

The President’s letter to Sambhaji Raja dated the 14th Dec. 
1738, was as follows 

“ Your Governor of Sundarook fort (Savajee Sunchar) has 
wrote me a letter (as he intimates) by your Excellency’s order 
concerning an English ship driven by stress of weather ashore and 
lost in your dominions and part of her people which were saved 
being detained Prisoners against all laws divine and humane. Your 
Excellency knows they were not taken in war or in any state of 
hostility with you. 

The proposals made on your part for release of these ship- 
wreckt people are that I should deliver up a grab and her people 
belonging to Sambajee Angria, who is stiled your vassal and that a 
peace should be settled between our Governments. 

This is the first time that I have heard of Sambajee Angria 
being a servant of your State. He always called himself to us a 
servant of the Sou^* Rajah’s. Your Excellency will not I hope 
espouse the party of one who is openly usurping the power and 
the command of the whole coast to the ruin and destruction of his 
neighbours whose common interest it plainly is to curb and keep 
him down. 

The case of our people detained in your territories and that of 
the Grab and her people is widely different. The Grab was taken 
in open War by our fleet. Our people by the accident of a storm 
came into your hands and ought to have been immediately released. 
I demand it then in a friendly manner and on your compliance 
therewith and sending a person here to settle the terms and condi¬ 
tions of a peace betwixt our two Governments your Excellency 
may be assured that we are as ready to make returns of friendship 
as of enmity. I have wrote more fully to Savajee Sunchar and 
therefore do not enlarge here.”*'* 

The President’s letter to Shivaji Shankar dated the 14th 
December 1738 :— 

“ I have received your letter dated the 31st Oct. 1738, the 
containts (contents) of which have been duly explained to me and 
after due consideration of them I return you this answer thereto. 

17. Idem pp. 369-70. 

18. Shahu, King of Satara. 

19. Bom. Pub. Con. Vol. 9, p. 373. 
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You beg with expressions of a desire that a good correspon¬ 
dence should be established betwixt this Government and that of 
your Country. Whenever in effects you will begin to show the 
reality of this profession I shall on my part give you suitable 
satisfaction. 

You advise me that a ship belonging to our nation was ship¬ 
wrecked in your country, that you have detained the people that 
were saved out of her, that you have the Rajah’s order to propose 
to me the delivery and release of these people on the terms of 
restoring a Grab belonging to Sambajee Angria (who you say is the 
vassal of the Rajah’s) with all her men who were taken in by our 
fleet, and the settling a peace betwixt our Governments. 

To all which I answer that I am surprised that in a matter of 
this consequence the Rajah himself did not write me. However 
as I do not know the reasons of this omission 1 write him on this 
occasion. 

That the persons driven ashore were entitled to all civil and 
humane treatment as they were not taken in war or a state of 
hostility with you and the laws of the country forbid the robbing 
persons of their liberty who fall into your hands by such an 
accident. 

The Grab you demand restitution of, belonging to Sambajee 
Angria was taken in fair war by our fleet which we keep in these parts 
not to hurt or injure any one but to protect the trade of this coast 
against the insults and oppressions of Sambajee Angria whose only 
aim is plundering the merchants and usurping all the power of 
the coast. 

It is news to me that Sambajee Angria is a vassal of the 
Rajah’s. He always before styled himself a servant of the Sou 
Rajah, and I am in hopes the Rajah who is so great a prince will 
not espouse the cause of one who is so constantly bent on the ruin 
and destruction of his neighbours and whose true interest is there¬ 
fore to keep within bounds. 

When he delivered us up the prisoners taken in one of our 
ships called Derby,” their release was a preliminary we insisted 
before we would hearken to a treaty of peace. After the delivery 
of the said prisoners, he himself flew off from any reasonable com¬ 
position whilst he accused us of breach of faith, he who never kept 

20. The Derby, an Europe Ship of the Company, was 470 tons. SambhSji 
captured the Ship after a whole day’s fight on Dec. 26, 173S, and he made 115 men 
prisoners. Bom. Pub. Con. Vol. 9, pp. 374-5. 
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any; and it is well known the English never break their words or 
agreements. 

As these people there (now prisoners with you) are detained 
as such against all laws divine and humane I must require their 
immediate release. When on your sending a proper person here 
to settle a firm peace I shall come into any proposals that are just 
and for the advantage of both our Governments, and as I hope you 
will not fail giving me just satisfaction in the restitution of 
these people, you may securely depend on our good faith with 
respect to a grateful return. 

I send one Mancojee (Manakoji ?) as interpreter on this occa¬ 
sion with whom you may explain yourself fuller.” 

John Horne. 

One point made much of in both letters by the President needs 
some explanation. The President was surprised at the fact that the 
Chhatrapati owned Sambhaji Angria as his own servant. ‘‘ It is 
news to me writes the President, ” that Sambhajee Angria is a 
vassal of the Rajah. He always before stiled himself a servant of the 
Sou Rajah.” Sambhaji,” indeed, w’as the servant of Shahu. Yet, the 
Treaty of Varna,” made in 1731, created an identity of interest bet¬ 
ween the two princes, Shahu and Sambhaji, as against their common 
enemies. It may be, therefore, that in their effort to protect each 
other’s interest, each was calling the other’s servant as his own, 
though it must be admitted that the treaty did not create any such 
binding obligation. It was in this sense, perhaps, that Sambhaji 
Angria was described as the servant of the Raja of Kolhapur. 

One more thing about the correspondence between the Presi¬ 
dent and the Chhatrapati may be noticed. ” Your Excellency will 
not, I hope,” wrote the President, ” espouse the party of one (i. e. 
Sambhaji Angria) who is openly usurping the power of command of 
the whole coast to the ruin and destruction of his neighbours whose 
common interest it plainly Is to curb and keep him down.” It does 
not appear from the sequel that the President’s efforts to set the 
Raja against Sambhaji Angria bore any material fruit. 

21. Bom. Pud. Con. Vol. 9, pp. 374-5. 

22. See his seal in Rajawade, Vol. 8. 151. Yet another seal is given in Idem 
No. 152. In the first seal Sambhaji acknowledges his master Shahu, but in neither 
of them there is any reference to his being a servant of the Raja of Kolhapur. 

23. See especially Art. 8 of the treaty. An English translation of this treaty 
is given in Aitchison 3rd Ed., Vol. VII, pp, 181-2 (f. n.). There the treaty is 
dated April 26, (1731). It should be April 13. 
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After some preliminary talks between the Governor of Bombay 
and the agent of the Killedar of Malwan, the English prisoners were 
released early in 1739 and brought to Bombay (Feb. 8). In this 
connection, the help given by the chief of Savantwadi being really 
valuable merited reward. “ The Board taking into consideration ” 
reads the Consultation of Feb. 20, “ Kempsavant’s hearty interposi¬ 
tion for the release of prisoners, his good offices to them after their 
release, and his friendly treatment of our nation in general, agrees 
that some present ought to be made him as a mark of a friendly 
acknowledgment ; that accordingly a curious Jusil ( ? Tusil ?), a pair 
of pistols, a Persian sword mounted with silver and twelve yards of 
crimson velvett** be sent him by his deputy now with us, with a 
handsome compliment from the President. 

Together with the prisoners came an envoy from Malvan to 
discuss the terms of the treaty. The President had long talks with 
the envoy the substance of which he gave to the Council in their 
meeting of Feb. 20 (1739). The Consultation reads, “ The President 
acquaints the Board with the result of several conferences he has had 
with the Malvan Deputy by whom he understands the Malvan Gov¬ 
ernment is entirely inclined to make peace with us with assurance 
not to molest or impede any vessel that carries our pass and colours 
engaging with all (sic) in future to give all the assistance in their 
power to any English vessel in distress. But that on his (i. e. the 
President’s) insisting for restitution of some part of the cargo re¬ 
covered by them from the Anglesea’s wreck he gave but faint answers 
alleging he had no power to treat on that subject, but acknowledged 
our demands were reasonable and promised his good offices towards 
promising us some satisfaction in that matter.””’ 

It was decided in the Council meeting that one Mancojee should 
be sent with the envoy to Malwan in order to find if any restitution 
was possible and to discuss in greater detail the terms of the propos¬ 
ed treaty. Mancojee’s journey, it appears, was undertaken for 
nothing, for when the Malwan ‘‘ deputy ” arrived again in Bombay 
towards the end of April (1739) it was found out that it was impossi¬ 
ble to get anything out of the Malvan government. “We can plainly 
get”, observed the President in the Council meeting of May 3, “no 
redress for our damages, but may possibly benefit by cultivating an 
alliance with them’’ against Sambhajee (Angria). We ought therefore 
likewise in conformity to our Hon. Masters’prescription with regard 

24. The cost of the present in all was about Re. 133. 

25. Bom. Pub. Con. Vol. 10, p. 84. 

26. Ibid. 

27. i.e. the people of Milwan. 
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to our conduct with country governments to close with his** offer 
of their friendship.”** 

So it appears that the Governor and Council of Bombay were 
inclined to conclude the treaty not so much because it was of great 
immediate benefit to them but mainly because its conclusion would 
be ‘‘in coni^mity to our Hon. Masters’ prescription with regard 
to our conduct with the country governments”. What particular 
instructions were issued in this respect by the Company to their 
servants in Bombay is not mentioned. But by going through the 
Company’s ” generals ” to Bombay written sometime before the 
treaty, we come across a striking letter which must be the one 
referred to in the Consultation mentioned above. The Company’s 
letter to Bombay written on April 7, 1738 contains the following 
injunction : ” We have with the greatest attention considered the 

situation you are in, and do positively order you to cultivate 
friendship and pacific measures with all your neighbours of every 
sort, avoiding all offensive engagements and wars, which must 

ever be destructive to us whether we win or lose.Remember 

we are merchants, and as such whatever measures obstruct our 
trade or enlargeth others must be a very false policy in us to 
pursue, as many our servants have hitherto done to our infinite cost 
and damage.” 

The treaty between the governor of Malwan and the Governor 
of Bombay was concluded on Nov. 25, 1739. It was a brief treaty 
with only five clauses. It was as follows 

Articles of Peace and Friendship agreed on and concluded by 
the Hon. Stephen Law Esq. President and Governor of Bombay 
for in behalf of the Hon. English East India Company and 
Samerasjee*' Purvoe and Rayajee** Naique for Sevajee*’ Sunker 
Punt Killedar or Generali of the Surdarook and commander-in- 
chief of the Malwans. 

First, that there shall be from henceforward forever a firm 
peace and friendship between the said Hon. English East India 
Company, their subjects and Servants and the said Sevajec 
Punt, his subjects. Vassals by sea and land under the following 
conditions. 

28. i.o. the Malwan Deputy’a. 

29. Bom. Pub. Con. Vol. 10, p. 499. 

30. Letter Book Vol. 24, pp. 8-12. 

31. Shankartji Parabhu (?) 

32. RiySji N2ik. 

33. Shivaji Shankar Pant. 

34. Bom. Pub. Con. Vol. 10, pp. 500-501. 
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Second, that in case the fleet of the said Sevajee Punt shall at 
any time meet at Sea any ships or vessels under English colours 
whether of war or merchandise they shall not molest them but on 
discovery that they belong to the English, their subjects and (or?) 
servants either as owners or freighters, give them all assistance 
they can and in case of meeting a single vessel they shall not after 
showing the colours chase her with more than one Gallivat to be 
assured she belongs to the English as above specified which an 
English pass shall indubitably prove. In like manner when the 
vessels of war of the said company shall meet with at sea the fleet 
or vessels of the said Sevajee Punl, they shall permit them to pass 
unmolested on showing their colours and sending a Gallivat or 
boat to ‘ Certifie ’ who they are. 

Third, if at any time through stress of weather or any other 
accident any vessels belonging to the English Company, their 
subjects or servants should be drove ashore and shipwrecked in the 
ports or territories of the said Sevajee Punt they shall not be for¬ 
feited, on the contrary all aid and assistance shall be given the 
people belonging to them in saving and preserving the said vessels 
and their cargoes and free liberty given to transport or dispose of 
what is so saved as they shall think proper without paying any sal¬ 
vage custom or duty whatever for the same and the like shall be 
observed with all vessels belonging to the said Sevajee Punt his 
subjects or vassals that shall meet with the like misfortune in the 
ports or territories of the said Hon. Company. 

Fourth, that the ports and the Settlements of the said Hon. 
Company and the said Sevajee Punt shall be free and open to the 
subjects and servants of both to trade and negotiate in, on paying 
the respective duties that are usually paid at the said ports and 
places or that shall be hereafter stipulated and agreed on. 

Fifth, that these articles agreed on and concluded shall be 
exchanged and ratified by the said President and Governor under 
the seal of the said Hon. Company and the said Sevajee Punt under 
his proper seal within six months from the date hereof or sooner if 
opportunity offers. 

Done in Bombay Castle this 25th day of November One 
thousand seven hundred thirty nine.’* 

Nothing is known about the ratification of the treaty in accord¬ 
ance with the fifth Article. 
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The Problem of the Balacarita 

Hy 

A. D. PusALKER, Bombay 

While dealing with the date of Bhasa, I have incidentally tried 
to show that the reference in Vi^vanatha’s Sahityadarpana (VI. 85) is 
to the Balacarita as published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
and that there is only one Balacarita Nataka which is represented 
by the printed edition.^ Natakalaksanaratnakosa of Sagaranandin 
edited by M. Dillon* was not readily accessible to me when I wrote 
my book ; and hence I consider it necessary to re-examine the 
whole problem in detail in the light of the information supplied by 
Sagaranandin and other sources, though it may be mentioned here 
that my conclusions are not materially affected thereby. 

VMvanatha in his Sahityadarpana (VI. 85) quotes a stanza, viz : 

gtrrsjTff: ii 

as from a Balacarita, and the stanza is cited as an illustration of 
‘ Vidhana.'* 

Sagaranandin in his Ndtakalak^a^aratnakoia (p. 26) has the same 
passage and quotation almost identically worded, the only change 
being for There is some uncertainty as to 

the date of Sagaranandin; but it appears that he preceded Vi4van5tha 
(c. 14th Cent. A. d.), as the original MS of the Natakalakfatfaratna- 
koSa “ appeared to Le'vi to date from the 13th or 14th centuries”.* 
According to M. Dillon, the N&takalak?anaratnakoia may be as 
early as the 13th Century,* and Prof, Code has shown that ‘ the 
later limit of Sagara’s date is A. D. 1431 definitely’.* Prof Code, 
however, further states that if the identity of the Ramdhhyudaya 
Kavya in the Pujaripali inscription and the Ramahhyudaya quoted 
by Sagaranandin be established, the Ndtakalakfanaratnakoia 
may be posted to the period between A. D. 1250 and 1350.* 

1. Dhdsa—A Study, Lahore, 1940, pp, 73-75. 

2. London, 1937. 

3. SdhityadoTpaifa, Kane’s Bdn., Bombay, 1923, App. E. p, 73 : 

ii ii 

I ‘ etc. 

4. Ndtakalahtattnratnakoia, Preface, p. vii. 

5. Ndpakalakfanaratnakoia, Preface, p. viii. 

6. Annals oj the Bhandarkar O, R. Institute, Vol. XIX, p. 286. 

7. Annals of the B. O. R, I., Vol. XIX. p. 288, n 2. 
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Prof. M. Ramkrishna Kavi finds a still earlier date for the NSfaka- 
lakfanaratnakoia, placing it between 950-1080 a. d.® In any case, it 
is incontrovertible that the inferior date for Sagarinandin is prior to 
that of Vi^vanatha who is placed in the 14th Century.“ M. Dillon 
rightly opines that the Ndtakalahsanaratnakosa appears to be one 
of the sources drawn upon by the author of the Sdhityadarpana,^° 
and the present quotation also serves as a glaring instance of 
Vi^vanatha’s indebtedness to the So, the 

occurrence of the stanza in the Ndtakalak^a^aratnakosa only shows 
the source of Vi^vanatha’s quotation. 

RSmacarana Tarkavagl^a, a commentator on the Sdhityadarpaifa, 
states the verse to be irfit and MM Dr. T. 

Ganapati Sasthi and some of the Bhasites support the same interpre¬ 
tation on the authority of different commentators and take the Bdla- 
carita Ndtaka as dealing with Rama’s exploits in childhood 
Pandit Khuperkar Sastri, however, relying on another commentary 
takes the verse as This difference of 

interpretation between the commentators is in itself sufficient to 
cast some doubt as to the correctness of their statements. 

Now, there is one Bdlacarita Nataka ascribed to Bhasa which 
has been published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, and it deals 
with the early life of Krsna.^* I have elsewhere exhaustively dealt 
with the Bhasa problem, and have proved the authenticity of the 
so-called Trivandrum plays, and also Bhasa’s authorship of the 
whole group, placing Bhasa in the Mauryan period.Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri on the strength of a commentary on the Sdhityadarpa^a 
which he has not named, postulates the existence of - another 
Bdlacarita by Bhasa dealing w’ith the early life of Rama.^® There is 
possibly no instance in Sanskrit Literature of the same writer doc- 
ketting his distinct works under identical titles. In all probability 
the verse quoted in the Ntdakalak^anaratnakosa and Sdhityadarpana 
forms part of the same Bdlacarita as published in the Trivandrum 

8. New Indian Antiquary, Vol. 11, pp. 412-419. 

9. For the date of Visvanatha, cf. De, Samkrit Poetics, Vol. I, p, 233; Kane, 
Sahityodarpafta, 1923, Intr. pp. czxiii-czxvii ; Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 294. 

10. Niffttolottfartaralnakoia, Pietace, p.Vii, aUo n. 1. 

11. Sahityadarpatfa, Bombay, 1922, p. 304. 

12. Ganapati Sastri, Bhdsa’s Works ■. A Critical Study, Trivandrum, 1925, 

p. 21. 

13. Lokaiikfatfa (Marathi Monthly Magazine) Vol. V, p. 326. 

14. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. 21, Trivandrum, 1912. 

15. Bhdsa — A Study, Lahore, 1940 ; eapecially Chapters 1-3. 

16. Critical Study, p.2\. 
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Sanskrit Series, and the reference in the prefactory remarks of the 
commentaries of the SShityadarpa^a ought to have read 

instead of bringing in (or ) 

and Tm. 

I locate the stanza etc,, in the printed B&lacarita at 

p. 42 after the last speech of E^modara ( viz. 1. 

^TSrwR^f ) and before the stage direction ?Tf 

I The scene, as it stands, seems to end abruptly, and the 
insertion of this verse in the mouth of Sahkarsana would make it 
appear somewhat natural, though one is not quite sure about the 
dislocated elements from the scene. There is an occasion for the 
concern shown by Sahkarsana in the verse for the safety of 
Damodara, as the latter was thinking of proceeding against a strong 
adversary in Aristarsabha. Damodara has been addressed as ‘ ' 

by Sahkarsana and further on, we find repetition of the words 
These considerations, I submit, point to the 
verse having once formed part of the Bdlacarita. The verse, further, 
admirably serves as the illustration of ‘ Vidhana ’ as intended both 
by Sagaranandin and Vi4vanatha,“ as it shows the simultaneous 
rising of joy and sorrow in the mind of Sahkar^re. Hence I think 
the verse fits in well with the context shown, and so the commenta¬ 
tors on the Sahityadarpana are unhappily wrong. The inference as 
to the existence of another Bdlacarita dealing with the early life of 
Rama rests entirely on the slender evidence of a commentator on 
the Sahityadarpana, and the later commentators simply followed 
the first without verifying the reference or without making sure 
of the statements. There are numerous instances of mistakes 
and misquotations by commentators who generally had to rely 
on their memory.*" 

At this place, it may be stated that we are now in a position to 
show the possible source which provided material for starting the 
idea that the Bdlacarita dealt with the exploits of Rama. Sagara¬ 
nandin in his Ndfakalakfaparatnakoia refers to the Bdlacarita at 
three places,’* the first quotation of which appends the word 
“ Rdmdyaifa ” to Bdlacarita (p. 23 ), which, how¬ 
ever, cannot be taken to mean that Bdlacarita Ndfaka dealt with 
the early life of Rama. The Ndfakalakfaparatnakoia is available 

17. Bdlacarita, p. 49. 

18. Cf. 1*1 ft Rl ; Ndfakalak^ariaratnakoia, 

p. 26, line 610 ; Sahityadarpana, App. E., p. 73. 

19. Cf. Pratimdndfaka, Ed. S. M. Paranjafe, Poons, 1927, Intr, pp, zx-»iii. 

20. P. 23, lines 540-541 ; p, 26, lines 610-611; p, 32, line 751, 
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to U8 only in a single MS.; in the absence of futher MSS of the 
work, it is not possible to venture any definite opinion. 

MM Dr. Ganpati Sastri’s assumption of the existence of 
another BSlacarita by B1 asa has been followed by many supporters 
of the Bhasa theory. As to the diversity of the Ealacarita, we find 
that in dramatic literature at least there are no tw’o works in 
Sanskrit even by different writers bearing identical titles.“ Much 
less w'ould one author select the same title for his distinct works ; 
his natural choice would be to ascribe different titles for different 
works. Besides this Bdlacarita Ndfaka by Bhasa, we find reference 
to another Bdlacarita in Sanskrit literature,— Bdlacarita by one 
Sankara Lala who flourished during ihe last century ; but the work 
is a poem {Kdvya) not a Ndtaka.^^ If therefore the proposed 
context of the verse be correct, there is no necessity to postulate 
the existence of another Bdlacarita —by Bhasa or any other dra¬ 
matist. This context saves the Bhasites from the awkward position 
of inferring the existence of tw'o works bearing identical titles, 
which these very scholars were at pains to dislodge w’hile dealing 
with the problem of the Svapnavdsavadatta, where they have rightly 
stated the proposition of the non-existence of two dramatic works 
bearing identical titles.” 

The MSS of Bhasa are very badly preserved with many 
omissions, and the non-occurrence of this single stanza is easily 
explicable. It may further be noted that both Sagaranandin and 
Vi4vanatha hail from the North, w’hereas we have the Bhasa MSS 
from the South. It seems that somehow or other Bhasa’s works 
went out of vogue,’* some floating verses and the titles of some of 
his works only being known to the Pandits. Hence Sagaranandin 
and Vi^vanatha were silent as to the author of the Bdlacarita ; and 
Vi^vanatha’s commentators with a view to show their learning or to 
shield their ignorance appended some preliminary remarks to the 
stanza in question, and the subsequent commentators took the 
earlier commentaries as gospel truths. At present at least there is 
nowhere in existence any other Bdlacarita Ndfaka, and if the con¬ 
vention is to be trusted, no other dramatic work in Sanskrit can 
bear that title. 

It may be contended that our Bdlacarita is quite a late work 
coming from the Cakyar repertoire, and hence Sagaranandin and 

21. C£. Bhasa—A Study, p. 24. 

22. M. Krishnamachariar, Classical Sanskrit Liuraturt, Madras, 1937, 
p. 670. 

23. Cf. Bhasa—A Study, pp. 23-34. 

24. For possible causes of neglect, cf. Bhdsa-A Study, pp. 307-310. 
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Vi4vanatha may not be presumed to have come accross the work. 
But we can show that the of Ilankovadigal, who is 

assigned 2nd-3rd Century A. D., definitely refers to one Bdlacarita 
dealing w’ith the early life of Krsna. The quotation as given by 
Mr. V. Venkatarama Sastri in the introduction to his edition of 
the Abhi§eka Ndtaka reads : “ mayavanudan rammu nadiya vala- 
caretai natakangalil venedunkat pinnai yodadiya kuravai yadutum” 

I am indebted to Mr. K. G. Sankar of the Imperial Library for 
supplying me with a transliteration and translation of the passage.’* 
For facilitating reference, I herewith append his transliteration and 
translation : ” Ayarpadiyil erumanrattu Mayavan u4an tan mun 
adiya bdlacaritai-ndtakangalil vel nedum kat Pinnaiyo^u adiya 
kuravai adutum yam enral.” Here follows the translation : “ She 
said, ‘ Let us dance the Kuravai dance, which Krsna of old in 
Gokula on the refuge-heap, danced with Pinnai of lance-long eyes, 
among the many dances played with him and before him in the 
frolic of childhood.’ ” Mr. Sankar further writes that there is no 
reference to Bdlacarita in the quotation, and that two commentators 
of Cilappadikdram support him in his interpretation. My friend 
Prof. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar of the Madras University also 
thinks likewise.” The passage evidently tells of the Kuravai 
dance which Krsna of old danced in Gokula. Being quite ignorant 
of Southern vernaculars, 1 am not competent to hazard any guess ; 
but supported as 1 am by a South Indian scholar, 1 think that the 
word ‘ Bdlacarita ’ in the passage is purposely used suggesting the 
drama of that name. 

It cannot, however, be said that the allusion is to another 
Bdlacarita ; for apart from tlie improbability of there being two 
works dealing with the same subject bearing identical titles, the 
Bdlacarita as published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series has been 
shown to be the earliest version of the Kf?na story on account of 
the absence of erotic element, which is a characteristic of the later 
description of Radha and Gopis.’® Dr. Sten KONOW would ‘‘safely 
ascribe the to an early date.”’* In view of these state¬ 

ments, therefore, as also on account of the absence of another 
Bdlacarita Ndtaka among MSS, I think we are not far from right in 
taking the Tamil work as referring to our Bdlacarita and also in 


25. Abhiftka Nulaka, Lahore, 1930, Intr. p. v, aUo n. 

26. In his letter dated 7-8-1932. 

27. In his letter dated 25-10-1934. 

28. H. Wbller, Die Abenteuer dti Kmbtn Krischna, Intr. p. 13. 

29. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLIX, p. 234. 
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taking the Natakalak^a^aratnakoia and SMtyadarpapa quotation to 
be from our work. 

Catalogues of MSS consulted by me do not mention any work 
of the name of Balacarita. Aufrecht’s entry in his Catalogus 
Catalogorum^^ is based on the reference from the Sdhityadarpana, 
and no further particulars are given as to the authorship, etc. of the 
Balacarita, Reference has already been made to the poem Bala¬ 
carita by Sankara Lala. 

Thus, there is only one B&lacarita Ni{aka identical with that 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 


30. Vol. I. p.371. 
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Two Amrtanandas—both Vedantins 

By 

E. P. Radhakrishnan, Madras 

In the very beginning of the Prakatdrthavivarana,^ a com¬ 
mentary on the Brahmasutrabhasya of Sankaracarya, the author 
refers to two ^ed&nta teachers, Amrtananda and Brahmaprakasika- 
kara. They are introduced as objecting to Sankara’s definition of 
adhydsa, superimposition, thus :— 

•rr-wwg: i 

Their objection is chiefly based on the view taken by Sankara 
of adhydsa or the superimposition of the cosmos over Brahman. 
One of the most important problems of Advaita philosophy, as every¬ 
body knows, IS adhydsa. Only if this phenomenal prapanca is 
explained as something superimposed on Brahman, can it be main, 
tained successfully that Brahman is one and second less ( eva 
advitlyam). Also that without this super-imposition, if according 
to the upanisadic teaching everything is taken to be Brahman, there 
is no second object to Brahman. This secondlessness negates the 
possibility of a teacher and a pupil resulting in the uselessness and 
want of purport or object of the whole of the vedantic teaching. 
To establish successfully the necessity of the teaching of Vedanta, 
adhydsa has to be necessarily posited. That is why Sankara begins 
his masterly thesis with the exposition of adhydsa. 

In order to impress upon the reader the value of Vedanta, it has 
to be explained that bliss or sukha is cessation of all miseries. 
Simple cessation of miseries is bliss only according to the 
Naiyayikas. To the vedantins it means also the setting in of 
sukha or Atman realisation, realisation of one’s own self. Thus 
cessation of miseries does not necessarily mean bliss. For by 
absence of misery, one can be in an indifferent state, without either 
misery or bliss. 

How can this misery come to an end ? Performance of good 
and virtuous deeds cannot extricate one absolutely from misery. 
Performance of good deeds results only in the enjoyment of some 

1. Edn. Madras University Skt. Series. 
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vaifayika sukha. And enjoyment is followed again by misery. 
Thus it has to be accepted that misery is only illusory and is 
supposed to exist by man. It is the mind that makes a hell of 
heaven and a heaven of hell. 

^r5[oi i 

Really there is no misery at all. 

^ ST 

ST ST "g ?Tfyf^: I 

q?TTWrTT II {Vivekacudatnaifi, v. 575.) 

Thus in order to convince man of the phenomenal character of 
misery and to point out to the individuals that Atman is free and 
cannot be bondaged, Adhydsa has to be expounded. That is done 
by Sankara in the opening portion of his bhasya. 

The point of Amrtananda’s criticism of Sankara’s position is 
stated thus : 

sTST!i%itsr^o?JTg, 5iT^srT»no?Tr^ i 

»T«T 5fRTtI ST SSJ I TT^: 

TTift I ^Tsrr sjrsr ^trifniww ?t»tt 

«TST«J^5’T^ I rl^tg ?T<SR^sfqr t^^T^^T^TTT: *T a?^aT«T«}f5T«^- 

TTT^T^ \ WT^«Tr«TW^%3:% STSrg^ I STtft ST 

I ( Prakatdrihavivaraffa p. 1.) 

In criticising the view of Sankara, Amrtananda and the author 
of the Brahmaprakdiikd say that there is no necessity for assuming 
anartha, misery in general, to be mithyd, unreal. They think as 
follows: Because handha and moksa are both dealt with in the 
Sastras, both have to be taken as real. And it is possible also to set 
aside the real misery of bondage by jndna. If it be objected to 
this that in this world there is no experience oi jndna setting aside 
the real handha, why not one take to Karmakd‘^4^ That is to say* 
if it be held thzX jndna cannot sub late a real entity there seems to 
be no difficulty in accepting the truth of the karmakd^da. By 
the performance of righteous deeds like sacrifices etc. some phala 
is bound to be enjoyed by the agent. This phala is real. And 
ii jndna cannot sublatea reality, the^A«/fl, in so far as it has been 
accepted as real, has to be enjoyed. And a mukta will also be 
a phala-bhoktd, enjoyer of fruits. This means there is no salvation 
for even a mukta. Hence the uselessness of Xht jhdna-lmpda. 
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Further it is found in common experience, that poison is 
cured by meditating on Garuda, evil is destroyed by going and 
plunging in the Rdmasetu, and the eagerness to possess an object is 
extinguished when the bad qualities of the object are realised. 
These examples show that even a real entity can be set aside. 
In a similar way jnana can remove its antecedent non-existence 
{svaprdgahhdva) and also the cause for misery (anartha). Hence 
even if bondage he accepted as real, yyjflna can remove it. There 
is no necessity for accepting bandha as unreal or mithyd. Thus 
Amrtananda thinks that granting the reality of bandha, cessation of 
miseries is possible as also the enjoyment of supreme bliss, when 
one realises one’s own self. 

To a keen student of philosophy, this prttna facie view about 
adhydsa is not very serious. It does not need much logical insight 
to see the untenability of the above view of one reality negating 
another of the same grade. It does not sound well to hold 
bondage and misery real, when even after Atman-realisation, 
bondage will continue to exist, when there is no difference betvs'een 
a mukta and a baddha. If at all the doctrine of emancipation is 
acceded to, if at all atman-realisation is accepted as the summum 
bonum of life, if at all bandha and mukti are consented, necessarily 
bandha has to be described as anirvacaniya and unreal. Thus for a 
satisfactory explanation of the doctrine of emancipation, adhydsa 
has to be accepted. Both Amrtananda and the author of the 
Brahmaprakdiikd failed to see the anirvacaniya nature of bondage 
and that is why they objected to Saffkara’s doctrine of adhydsa. 

Without going much in detail into the problem of adhydsa let 
us confine our attention about the identity and probable date of 
this Amrtananda. Unfortunately this process of investigation is a 
laborious'.lone. There are many Amrtanandas. Aufrecht in 
his Catalogus Catalogorum mentions one Amrtanandanatha and 
attributes to him, 

1. A commentary on Sankara’s Ajhdnabodhint, 

2. A vedantic work by name Tattvadipana, 

3. Yoginihrdayadipikd, a commentary on a tantric w’ork 
entitled Yoginihrdaya, and 

4. Amrtdnandandthlya, vedanta. 

Besides these, he says that Amrtananda corrected the Tantrasdra of 
Krsnananda. 

Aufrecht also notices one Amrtananda Tirtha and ascribes to 
him the following works :— 
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(1) T&tparyadlpika, vedlnta, 

(2) TSrakopadeiavyavastha, 

(3) Paramapadanirridyaka, 

(4) Bhargdnghribhufa^, 

(5) Sivatattvaviveka, 

(6) SivaratndvalivySkhya, 

(7) Hariharopddhivivecana, and 

(8) A vedantic work, Amrtdnandiya named after its author. 

From the above it is evident that a good deal of confusion was 

made between Amrtananda, the vedantin and Amrtananda the 
tantric writer. In the comparatively recently issued catalogues of 
the Mysore Oriental Library also, in addition to the above works. 
Tripurdsiddhdnta, Sauhhdgyatantra and Saubhdgyasudhodaya are 
ascribed to one Amrtananda, probably the tantric writer. Strangely 
enough, the well-known Brahmavidydbhara^a of Advaitananda is 
fathered on Amrtananda (Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss, in Mysore 
Oriental Library Vol. I. p. 439). 

Thus it seems highly probable that at least there were two 
Amrtanandas, one a Veddntin* and another, a tdntric writer. The 
Amrtananda Yogin, author of the Alamkarasaiigraha, is a different 
author. 

About the tdntric Amrtananda very little is known. Probably 
he is the author of all the above tdntra works, viz., Yoginihrdaya- 
dipikd, Tdrakopadesavyavasthd, Paramapadanirndyaka, Bhargdnghri- 
bhufana, Sivatattvaviveka, Sivaratndvalivydkhyd, Hariharopddhivi- 
vecana, Tripurdsiddhdnta, and the Saubhdgyasudhodaya. It seems 
that this is the Amrtananda who also corrected the Tantrasdra of 
Krs^nanda. The tantric Amrtananda was a disciple of one 
Pupyanandanatha, author of the Kdmakaldvildsa. 

etc. 

(Extracts from the Yoginihrdayadipikd, Petersen’s Alwar Catalogue.) 

Let us now come to the Vedantin Amrtananda. Here, too, we 
are not sure whether there was only one Amrtananda or more. 
Historical evaluation of the evidences necessarily leads to the 
supposition of more than one Amrtananda as a vedantin. As has 
been said before, the author of the Prakatdrthavivarana criticises 
one Amrtananda. Vidyaranya in his Vivara^aprameyasangraha in 

2. Later on it-wiil be shown that there were more than one Amrtananda, sa 
Vedintine. 

3. The reading as found in the Calcutta Skt, ColUge Catalogu* V, 

No. 72 it a mistake. 
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the beginning of the eighth varnaka, also refers to one AmrtSnanda 
thus :— 

Similarly in another vedantic work, named Pancapddikdvydkhyd 
(Madras Ms. R. 5387) Vijnanavasayati criticises one Amrtananda 
on his objection regarding Adhydsa. VijnanavSsayati does not 
directly quote Amrtananda but refers to the views held by those 
guided or instructed by Amrtananda. 

ST^ %f^: I 

(p. 23 of Madras Ms. R. 5387.) 

There are found two verses summarising the objection :— 
srra i 

JPT?^ II 

This objection is criticised by Vijnanavasa. But as VijnSna* 
Vasa’s date is unknown, this is not of much use in determining the 
date of Amrtananda. Probably the Amrtanandas mentioned in the 
Prakatdrthavharana, Vivaranaprameyasangraha and by Vijnanavasa 
are all identical, since they upheld the bheddhheda view. 

One Amrtananda has written a commentary on Anandabodha's 
Nydyadtpdvali. The commentary is called Nydyaviveka and an 
incomplete manuscript from the beginning to the end of the second 
anumana is found in the Library of the Curator’s ofRc, Trivandrum. 
In the Travancore Administration Reports for the kollam era 1103, 
another manuscript of the same work is noticed as No. 31 in 
Appendix B. The Tanjore Palace Library contains two manu¬ 
scripts,* both running only upto the end of the first anumana. 

This Amrtananda is a disciple of one Jyotirananda as is evident 
from the colophon: 

In the beginning he respects Anandagiri in very clear terms: 

«nfa Jl *H! i 
am II 

4. Nos. 7461 and 7462 of the Tai^ore Descriptive Catalogues. 
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3ITTT^ II 

From the second verse we may cautiously infer that Amrtananda’s 
guru was a disciple of Anandagiri (3TR^^r^^Htrsr>Jf Hit) 

i. e. his guru was like a bee on the lotus-feet of Ananda^aila or 
Anandagiri. Thus Anandagiri was his paramaguru. This raises 
some issues which will be dealt w'ith now. 

Anandabodha, on the evidence that he wrote a commentary on 
Prakasatman’s S&hdanirnaya and on the fact that he has been referred 
to by Citsukha, can be placed betw'een 1000-1200 A.D. These limits 
can be narrowed down further. Citsukha according to Pratyaksva- 
rupa, refers to one Nydyaratnadlpavalikrt. The author of this 
Nyayaratnadlpavall is one Anandanubhava, about whom I shall be 
writing in a separate paper. Anandanubhava in his Paddrthatattva- 
nirnaya (Madras MS. R. 2981 ) refers to Anandabodha’s syllogisms, 
according to the commentators Anandagiri and Atmasvarupa. Thus 
the chronological sequence will be :— 

Praka^atman ( KXIO a. d. ) 

.\nandabodha 

Anandanubhava 

1 

Citsukha (1200 A. u. ) 

The above dates for Praka^atman and Citsukha are fairly 
acceptable. Thus Anandabodha can roughly be placed about 
1100 a, d. 

Thus the Amrtananda who commented on the Nydyadipdvali 
of Anandabodha can on no account be placed before 1100 A. d. 
As he refers to Anandagiri as his paramaguru, he should be nearer 
to Anandagiri than 1100 A. d. Anandagiri flourished in the early 
part of the 14th century and thus this Amrtananda can be placed 
about the same period or in the first half of the 14th century. 

The Amrtananda referred to in the Prakatdrthavivarana is dis¬ 
tinctly earlier. The author of the Prakatartha flourished about 
1200 A. D. This is one limit to the date of this Amrtananda. 

The other limit it is not possible to fix within reasonable limits. 
All that we know is that he flourished after Sankara, since Sankara's 
views are criticised by him. 

Thus w’e meet with two different Amrtanandas in the advaitic 
literature. 
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Notes on some Mahabharata Commentaries 

By 

V. Raghavan, Madras 

In his article on Mahabharata Commentators in the Annals of 
the Sort (XVII, p. 185), Dr. V. S. Sukthankar mentions a com¬ 
mentator named Varada, of whom nothing more is known. Mr. P.K. 
Code wrote to me that so far no MS of Varada’s commentary on 
the Mahabharata had been discovered. When I was engaged in 
writing a paper on Anandapurna, His Date and Works\ I had 
occasion to examine a MS of a commentary on the Mahabharata 
in the Adyar Library, entered both on the ticket tied to the MS 
and in Catalogue as that of Yajnanarayana. The examination 
disclosed that we had in this Adyar MS the only fragment, valuable 
indeed though very small, of the commentary of Varada on the 
Mahabharata. There is just the beginning of Varada’s commentary 
available here :— 

Adyar XXX-A-29 

^.II 

?rT5Tflf^TgaTT i 

^ «T5r II 

SW: I 

m JTfwrf aw ilr ii 

=9 II 

Mir i 

^ nrfrT II 

^ grroiftT! i 

«nr«TmT(?flf) wth^ii 
trurf^r i 

wrTWPRTrfftrw ir ^rmiwrfirfl'air ii 

1. Published since in the Annals of Oritntal Rsstarth, University of Madras. 
Vol. IV, Pt. 1,1939-40. 
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gfsfaif'aB <!JWTT II 

fira5% #mT ii 

H^5T: I 

.ii 

^T^urrfjf *ri«^wf era "91 

?mi^i5rij 'TT^srai^ra iras^ ii 

*TTftw (0 1 

.raPWR ^!?mt 5 ^: 11 

Jrarfir *rr?fi . 1 

.fsr^rar jtjt ^TfJi?mii 

srara^ira. 1 

.%Tq; f^f^rfir ^a*? 11 

Beyond this portion forming the preface of Varada to his com¬ 
mentary, the entire MS represents the commentary of Yajflana- 
rayana. We do not know whether the prefatory verses of Varada’s 
gloss stop with the verse mentioning his name and the last two 
verses belong to his work or to that of YajnanarSyana. 

The Beginning of Yajnanarayana s Commentary 
MSS of Yajnanarayana’s commentary are available in some 
libraries. We can take MS No. R. 269 (g) of the Madras Triennial 
Catalogues which represents a MS of Yajnanarayana’s Commentary 
from the Adi to A^ramavasika. On comparing this MS with the 
above noticed Adyar MS, we find that, at the beginning, the Madras 
Government Library MS (R. 269 (a)) gives us a briefer version of 
Yajnanarayana’s commentary. The following is the opening of 
Yajnanarayana’8 commentary from the Adyar Library ; it mentions 
his father as Sahkaranarayana. 

[Immediately following the Anustubh verses reproduced above] 

.? )’>rej 

«rr«TT>4(»i.) ?T3TiT[?T]r^ii'T^5 ^ 

1 ii*w 

wiar. 

sff?nTrfnrf?rn^wra55«r>iw5sg: 1 sralsra 
*T3Tf^ *ftcrT?ratg3rr?t»ft9ra4*T%ftciin?g 

^iii|iTr«r*rarr?TJr^rfHsira i[f?t 1 arsTtrara >?rrar...f?- 
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(^j) ^%?TTf*RiTO>jjf f^fsTefwRrf^r ( jttoi.,. 
gnoi?58fTO: toRt; 3TO^T?i;jTfn7T?H?Tf7 g?nirf5T%w» i 
?fH SWTTT5cTT...^T?mfn 1T% I 

msff i arTcrfiinirfi^fH: f^: n*snT?^ 

I i?*rf^ ffr sm^fnr wimim i 

arm R^sni. i 5^ ?nrrR, 1 

Jr^sTRfirf^ «TT^ I *T?Tr?[r^rprat 1 g^...^?f^: 

I ^ 3 T«R* 3 C • «Wr 5 «nR 5 l% I RSPrAPJjft 

I 3 ?*I^ fffsipTTf^'gT ^ 5 *nfe, 

g^T«it?R^ I ?T?n^ 1 ^ *1^ 1 3 t?w qs ^sti a 

q?*T<*r?»ir ^I<*l»tfJ*1...fRqHT, . 

%:^ ffr: I ^TWtJT 3?nH^ »T?T 

] ^T??n«i5 1 

See Madras Govt. MS. R. 269(a) which begins only here. 
No. R. 1792 is another MS of Yajnanarayana’s commentary from 
Adi to Santi, in the same Madras Govt. Library, but that also, 
like R. 269 (a ), presents a briefer version. 

The next section of the commentary in the Adyar MS is also 
more elaborate than it is in R. 269 (a) and 1792. 

fH^qTTT5m^^i^rf»Tqr: ?T sf... Vfi\ sr Rg3«r% 

smrnT^oi ?i 5 «rq »T WT%ti; 1 ..fr.. .5m6*fl(3 wrarr^ 

5 ®rRT: I jwlsrq ^ =@)^ 

ueiuii^q: 

‘qoi qi^’ qx?: I qxn^ 

I. 

fwi ^jx 5 RTr^!m 1 
sTr?%f ^ sratFiftx xmmfir 11 
5?Tr?R*r JTmg^n^ox *r^mR?r^f*xfir i xwr fsrqi^sftjT^ f5T?re5)% etc. 
See Madras R. 269 (a) 

The end of the Adi in the Adyar MS (1. 29 a), corresponds to 
that in Madras R. 291 (a); the beginning and end of Sabha in the 
Adyar MS (11. 29 a and 34 a) correspond to those in the Tanjore 
MS 8658 (New Des. Cat. ), a MS of Yajhanarayana’s commentary 
on the Sabha. 

The Beginning of Anandapur^a s Commentary 
In the Tanjore New Descriptive Catalogues, we find under 
No. 8657 (in Vol. XV), the description of a MS of a commentary on 
K. V. 23 3 
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the M. Bha. mentioned as YajHandrayana's. The colophon shows 
that the MS extends up to the end of the Aranyaparvan, and 
it gives Yajfianarayana as the author of the commentary. A compa¬ 
rison here with the Adyar MS of Yajnanarayana’s commentary 
shows that the two MSS agree so far as the Aranya’s end is con¬ 
cerned. But, it can be seen from comparing the beginning portion 
of the texts in the Adyar and the Tanjore MSS, that while the 
latter part of the Tanjore MS does represent Yajnanarayana’s com¬ 
mentary, the former part does not. The former portion of the 
Tanjore MS represents the commentary of another writer whom 
we shall identify now. 

Tanjore 8657 opens with six prefatory verses : 1. a Malini 
invoking Krsna ; 2. a Sardulavikridita on Sarasvati; 3. another 
versedn the same metre on the author ; 4-5. two Anustubhs on 
the M. Bha. and Vyasa and 6. a Sragdhara mentioning a king in 
whose time the author wrote this commentary on the M. Bha. 
This last important verse runs in the last line : 

I would now invite attention to my article on the Date and 
Works of AnandapQriia, in which, I have shown, on p. 2, that 
AnandapQrna wrote under king Kamadeva, the Kadamba king, the 
father-in-law of king Harihara II of Vijayanagar and whom, on epi- 
graphical evidence, I placed at about A. d. 1350. That the Kama¬ 
deva mentioned in the Tanjore MS of a M. Bha. Vyakhya is identi¬ 
cal with the Kamadeva mentioned by AnandapQrna at the end of 
his Prakriyd maHjari can be verified by another circumstance. The 
second verse in the Tanjore MS 8657, etc. on 

Sarasvati is the same as the third introductory verse in Anandapur- 
na’s commentary on the Brahmasiddhi. See Madras Trien. Cat. 
No. R. 3967. Thus we have in the former part of the Tanjore MS. 
8657, the beginning portion of AnandapOrna’s commentary on the 
Mahdbharata. 

Some other works of Anandapurna 

The third verse in the Tanjore MS 8657 is important for its 
information on the other works of the author; it runs : 

fireriw i 

wreirfoi 

In the first two lines here, AnandapQrna mentions a work of 
dialectic and two commentaries on a single treatise called Darpatfa. 
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While we are not able to aay anything definitely about the work 
mentioned in the first line, we can say that the two glosses on a 
Darpana mentioned in the second line are additions to our know¬ 
ledge of this writer’s works most of which have been noticed by 
me in the article on AnandapQrna previously referred to. 

\nxht Des. Catalogues of the Palace and Curators Libraries at 
Trivandrum, there arc two MSS of a commentary on the 
Bhagavata, called Bodhasudhd, by a Vidyasagara Munindra who is, 
in all likelihood, AnandapQrna : Palace Library Des. Cat. Vol. I. 
No. 196, Skandhas 10 and 11 and Curator’s Library Des. Cat, 
Vol. I. No. 181, Sk. 10 and 11. 

Under No. R. 3323, the Madras Trien. Catalogues describe a 
commentary on the Mahdhharata, the last colophon in which gives 
the author as Mahanandapurna and the name of the commentary as 
Vyakhy&ratnivalV which is also the name of AnandapQrna VidyS- 
sagara’s commentary on the M. Bha. Confusion is likely here, but 
I find on comparing the text of MahanandapQrna’s commentary 
with that of Anandapurna’s that the two are different, though the 
former text seems to follow the latter. 


2, The commentary on the Fauloma it called here Krtnogttd and that on the 
Astika, Vifamtipadadlpiki. For another mt. of the Pauloma portion, called 
Kffn^gVd, bee Des. Cat. Trivandum Curator’s Library, Vol. I, No. 150. For anothet 
perplexing reference to Krfnagitd, fee Tailors Ntui Des. Cot.No. 9098, a commen. 
tary on the M. Bhi. 
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Sri Rama and the Raghuvarfi^a 

Oy 

C. Kunhan Raja, Madras 

Nearly every scholar who has written on the Raghuvathsa has 
expressed the view that Kalidasa’s main object in writing the great 
epic was to portray the great Hindu Hero Rama. In the first nine 
Cantos of the poem Kalidasa described the four immediate pre¬ 
decessors of Rama ; in six Cantos, namely IX to XV he described 
Rama himself and in the remaining four Cantos he portrayed the 
successors of Rama. If we take the individual kings portrayed, it 
would be noticed that he devoted more Cantos for Rama than for 
any other king. It is true that Raghu also appears in six Cantos. 
He was born in the third Canto and he retires and meets his death 
only in the eighth Canto. But in Canto V Aja, his son, comes in 
and from that time the interest is in Ajj. Thus there is a case for 
assuming that in the Raghuvathsa, Kalidasa considered Rama as the 
most important character; he received his inspiration from the 
Ratnayana of Valmiki, and so far as the Ramayana portion in the 
Epic is concerned, he closely follows Valmiki, even in wording, to 
say nothing of the main story. 

But there are certain matters that need careful consideration in 
this connection. The work is known as Raghuvathsa and as such it 
can only be a chronicle of the Solar dynasty. In the second verse 
from the very beginning, the author speaks about the dynasty in 
the line :— 

kva suryaprabhavo vamsah... 

In the verse that follows the nexts one too, he mentions the 
dynasty in the passage ; 

athavd krtavdgdvdre vamsc ' smin purvasuribhih 

After four verses in which the author enumerates the various 
great qualities of the kings of the dynasty, the author says : 
raghundm anvayam vaksye 

From these passages it is certain that Kalidasa was thinking only 
of the kings of the solar dynasty and that he had no special partia¬ 
lity for Rama. If he had any idea of bringing Rama as the real 
hero of the epic, it is incredible that he has not a mention of him 
anywhere, either in the introductory portion or in the body of the 
poem prior to the starting of the Rama episode. Only once is 
there, in the course of the first eight Cantos, a mention of Rama 
and that in a verse of questionable authenticity. There is the 
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mention in the eighth Canto of Aja having a son and then it is said 
that he is the father of him who killed Ravana. The verse is as 
follows : 

daiaraimiiatopamadyutim yaiasa dikfu daiasv api irutam 
daiapurvaratham yam dkhyayd daiakapthdriripum vidur budhdh 
If Rama were to Kalidasa the great hero which modern scholars 
want us to believe, how' is it that not even once is there a mention 
of such a hero ? Except a very few allusions to Rama in the 
Meghaduta we do not find Kalidasa making mention of Rama, 

With this may be compared the way Kalidasa treats of Kumara. 
Kumara is the hero in his other great epic, the Kumdrasambhava. 
At every step one comes across an allusion in the Raghuvamia to 
Kumara and in many places he uses the word Kumara especially in 
referring to Aja. It is certain that to Kalidasa Rama was not a hero 
in the sense in which Kumara was a hero to him. 

Not only do I find difficulty in accepting that Rama was a great 
hero to Kalidasa, I have also very great difficulty in believing that 
Kalidasa had known the Rdmdyafta of Valmiki. It is true that in 
the following verse Kalidasa means Valmiki the author of the 
Rdmdya^a. But I have my own doubts regarding the authenticity 
of this portion of the Raghuvamia as a work of Kalidasa. The 
verse is : 

sa pr^fah sarvato vdrtam dkhyad raj He na santatim 
pratyarpayisyatah kale haver adyasya sdsandt (XV. 41) 

Here Valmiki is mentioned as the adikavi. There are other places 
also where Valmiki is mentioned and sometimes as author 
of the Rdmdyaiia. I will return to the point of the authenticity 
of this portion. In the fourth verse in the Epic, the term 
purvasuribhih is usually interpreted as referring to Valmiki. This 
is the traditional interpretation. But does the work of Valmiki, 
namely the Rdmdyana, deserve to be called merely as a ma^i 
which is krtavagdvdray but which is not yet strung on a thread. 
The idea behind the verse is that previous attempts at describing 
the kings of the Solar dynasty are like drilling holes in a gem 
and what the author is doing is to collect them and present 
them in the form of a string. His contribution is the art. I do not 
think that this would be the statement if he had the Rdmdyana of 
Valmiki before him. He must be having in his mind the various 
Puranic references to the kings and not an artistic composition like 
the Rdmdyajia. 

For the first eight Cantos he has no model. He has only some 
stray references to these kings in Puranas and other works. He 
has collected them and presented them as an artistic whole. He is 
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quite original. But everythig . changes when we come to the 
Ramaya^a portion. 

Each of the three kings whom he describes in the first eight 
Cantos has an individuality. First there is Dillpa who represents 
Dharma. Then comes Raghu who symbolises Artha and lastly there 
is Aja who typifies K§ma. Thus the three Purusarthas are dealt 
with in the story of the three Kings. But has Rama an indivi¬ 
duality ? The Dilipa, the Raghu and the Aja whom we find in the 
Raghuvathia, we do not see elsewhere. But Da^aratha and Rama of 
the Raghuvamia axt only the Da^aratha and the Rama we know in the 
Ramayana, We find no contribution of Kalidasa. In the first eight 
Cantos we see a poet who knows how to choose. From the ninth 
Canto, we find a poet who tries to summarise. There are various 
other considerations which tend to show that from the ninth Canto 
onwards there is the hand of some one different from the hand that 
wrote the first eight Sargas. In enumerating the qualities of the 
kings of the Solar dynasty, Kalidasa says, 

Vardhake munivfttindm yogeninte tanutyajam 
At the end of the third Canto, Kalidasa speaks of Dillpa thus : 
atha sa vifayavyavrttatmd yathavidhi sunave 
nrpatikakudam daiva yune sitatapav&ranam 
munimnatarucchdydm devya tayd saha iiiriye 
galitavayasam iksvakunam idam hi kulavratam 
About Raghu also there is the following statement at the end of the 
seventh Canto: 

prathamaparigatdrthas tarn raghuh sannivrttam 
vijayinam abhinandya sldghyajdydsarnetam 
t^upahitakufumbah sdntimdrgotsuko’bhiin 
na hi sati kuladhurye suryavathiyd gfhdya 
Then from the tenth verse in the eighth Canto, there is the 
description of Raghu retiring to the forest and in the twentyfourth 
verse there is the statement of how he left off the body by the 
power of Yoga. The same vairdgya and release from the body 
through the power of Yoga are mentioned in the case of Aja also at 
the end of the eighth Canto, in the verses : 

samyag viriitam atha varmaharam kumdram 
ddiiya rak§anavidhau vidhivat prajdndm 
rogopasf^fatanudurvasatim mumukfuh 
prdyopaveianamatir nrpatir babhuva 

and 

tirthe toyavyatikarabhave iahnukanydsarayvor 
dehatydgdd amaraganandlekhyam d^ddya sadyedr^ 
purv&drddhikatararucd sangatah kdntaydsau 
lildgdrefv aramata punar nandandbhyantarefu 
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We do not see this kept on in the case of the later kings. 
True that in the later Cantos we see only the faithful reproduction 
of a well-known story. 

There is another point which relates to the way in which the 
material is handled. In the first eight Cantos we never see the 
poet straying away from the main theme of the kavya. There is no 
description merely for the sake of a description, to show off the 
erudition of the poet. The descriptions are all beautiful ornamen¬ 
tations around the main theme and these descriptions never retard 
the progress of the narration. When the poet speaks of the fragrant 
gentle breeze, the peacocks, the antelopes, the sarasa birds, and the 
simple peasants bringing humble presents to the king in the forest 
when Dilipa proceeds to the hermitage of Vasistha, when the poet 
describes Dilipa tending the cow in the forest where creepers 
dropped flowers on him like city girls dropping laja on him during 
his ceremonial processions, where the cool breeze served him when 
he was exposed to the hot sun, where the bamboo trees through 
their w'histling sound served as accompaniment to the music of the 
forest nymphs, when the poet describes in the fourth Canto the 
advent of the hot season, when the rain clouds have abandoned the 
sky and when the heat of the sun become insufferable, when the 
moon is clear and shines brightly, when there are swans and 
undimmed stars and clear water, on none of these occasions does the 
author leave off the main theme; the hero is always in our presence 
and every description is joined on to him. This may be compared 
with the description of the seasons in the ninth Canto, when 
Da^aratha is nowhere to be seen. We meet Daiaratha in the 
statement : 

atha sam&vavrte kusumair navaif 
tarn iva sevitum ekanarddhipatn 
yamakuberajaleivaravaj ripdm 
samadhuratn madhur ancitavikramam. 

There is no more mention of the hero, unlike in the descriptions in 
the previous Cantos. The same is the case with the description of 
grifma in the sixteenth Canto. While in the earlier Cantos we find 
a kind of close relation between the narration and the descriptions, 
the descriptions being a kind of decoration to the main theme of 
narration, in the later Cantos we find a sort of divorce between the 
two, the descriptions having nothing very intimate with the main 
theme except that it is the narration that* has occasioned the 
description. 
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There is yet another great difference between the earlier 
portion of the Rflghhuvathsa and the later portion in so far as the 
handling of the material is concerned. 

Raghu is born in the third Canto and his adventures are also 
described in that Canto. At that time, his father Dilipa is the 
king. When Dilipa retires, we have been introduced to Raghu and 
we have begun to take an interest in him. If Kalidasa had left off 
the poem at the end of the third Canto when Dilipa retired from 
active life, we would have felt dissatisfied ; we are left with a strong 
desire to know something about his son, who has been before our 
eyes for some time and in whom we have begun to take a keen inter¬ 
est. Similarly Aja is introduced to us in the fifth Canto, though his 
father continues to be king till the end of the seventh Canto. In the 
latter part of the fifth Canto and in Cantos six and seven it is Aja 
who is before us and long before Raghu retires, as mentioned at the 
end of the seventh Canto, Aja has been before us very long and we 
have taken a deep interest in him. Thus even at the end of the 
seventh Canto, the author cannot leave off the story. He has to 
satisfy our eagerness to know the whole story of Aja. But in the 
eighth Canto we come to a different technique. It is mentioned that 
Aja had a son. His name even is not mentioned, unless we accept 
the verse quoted already as authentic, which I am very diffident 
about on account of the clumsy way in which the word dasa is intro¬ 
duced in the four lines of the verse. In the last verse but one, it 
is stated that his son is installed on the throne and in the last 
verse it is stated that Aja has departed from this vvorld and taken up 
his abode in heaven. Nothing is mentioned in the whole Canto to 
arouse in us any interest in Aja’s son and as such if the poet had 
closed the poem at that point, there is nothing to cause any dissatis¬ 
faction in us. No one will deny that the way in which the eighth 
Canto is closed is a very beautiful one and a very auspicious one. 
It does not close with the death of a king, but with the blessing of 
an eternal life of happiness for the king. 

After the eighth Canto, we do not see anything in the poem that 
deserves the name of characterisation; and if Kalidasa is anything 
it is as a master in characterisation. The similes lose their beauty 
and propriety. There is a distinct change even in the vocabulary and 
also in the sense in which the words are used. It is incredible that a 
poet who closely followed the Rdtndya^a of Valmiki did not accept 
the genealogy given by Valmiki for the forefathers of Rama. I have 
a feeling that it is not merely that Kalidasa had not the portrayal of 
Rama as the chief aim in writing the Raghumm^a but that he did 
not write the Rama portion in the work at all; he may have closed 
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the poem with eight Cantos in which Raghu is the chief and central 
figure and in which his father and son are also described. In Dillpa 
there is Dharma dominating without prejudice to Artha and Kama ; 
in Raghu there is Artha dominating without prejudice .to Dharma 
and Kama ; and in Aja there is the predominance of Kama without 
prejudice to Dharma and Artha. All the three working in harmony 
lead to final peace and Moksa in due course. This Hindu philoso¬ 
phy of life is fully explained in the first eight Cantos. 

Many of the difficult problems that we have now to confront in 
respect of the Raghuvamsa will not arise if we have only the first 
eight Cantos of the work. The absence of a unity in the work, the 
unexpected end of the work in the nineteenth Canto, the discrepen- 
cy between the fidelity with which the Ramayana story is follow’cd 
after the ninth Canto and the departure from the Rdmdyaj^a in 
respect of the genealogy of the forefathers of Rama in the first 
eight Cantos, all these problems find a solution if we take the work 
as ending with the first eight Cantos. 

There is another point that deserves consideration. In the 
beginning of the RaghuvatfUa there are four verses (5th to 8th) 
where Kalidasa enumerates various great qualities of the kin^s 
of the solar race. This is not a mere enumeration; it is more or 
less a preparation for the readers for the main Kavya. The Kavya 
illustrates these great qualities. And w'C find that the story of 
Raghu is handled in such a way that all these great qualities are 
exemplified therein. So it was Raghu whom Kalidasa kept in his 
mind when he enumerated these qualities. How is it that not a 
single chief incident in the life of Rama has been even hinted in 
these enumerations ? Kalidasa does not seem to have been think¬ 
ing of Rama at all. 

Further, if on the basis of the Bharatavakya of MdlavikSg- 
nimitra we assume Kalidasa to be a contemporary of Agniinitra, it 
is certain that Agnimitra cannot be much later than Patanjali and 
as such Kalidasa too is not much later than the great grammarian. 
Patanjali gives no hint of having known the Rdmdya^a. He quotes 
from a large number of literary works that preceded him and it is 
surprising that if the Rdmdya^a existed during his time, he should 
not have tried to explain a single un-Paninian usage found in the 
Rdmdyaifa. Thus, Ramayana is not really the first Kavya. That is 
only a vain title given to the work by the poet, whoever he is. Thus 
there is a likelihood that Kalidasa too did not know the Rdmdya^a. 

I have only raised or rather suggested a problem. It is not 
proved ; some may say that even a case has not been made out to 
justify a consideration of the point. That is a matter of opinion. I 
leave it there. 
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Morality and Self-Realisation 

By 

P. T. Raju, Waltair 

It has been a common criticism by European scholars that 
Indian philosophy is unethical and amoral. And the criticism irri¬ 
tates every Hindu who sees that in spite of the self-restraint which 
his philosophy so strongly preaches it is called unethical. There is 
more asceticism in India than anywhere else ; and all the virtues, 
both Greek and Christian, are so strongly emphasized by the 
Puranas, Kavyas, ethical codes and philosophical treatises that one 
wonders what the grounds can be for calling Indian philosophy 
unethical. It is not necessary to quote these criticisms when they 
are so common.^ But the curious feature to note of them is that they 
are made for opposite reasons. Sometimes Indian thought is said 
to be unethical for the reason that the basis of morality is said to be 
the dharma or the law of nature, which is an Is and not an Ought. 
At other times it is said that Indian thought furnishes no basis 
for moral laws, that it gives a number of injunctions, which means 
a set of values, which are uncoordinated and unexplained. The 
answer to each criticism lies in the other. And probably each 
critic, when he made his own criticism, does not have in mind that 
of the other. Yet it has to be said in favour of the critics that the 
relation between the moral laws and their ground is not systemati¬ 
cally worked out by our ancient philosophers and moralists ; so 
that the first group of critics do not see the laws based upon a 
ground, and the second miss the ground of the laws. 

The conception that Rta, which means both natural and moral 
law, controls even the actions of gods, belongs to the Vedas. But 
this fruitful conception does not seem to be worked out by our 
ancient thinkers. The Buddhistic conception of Dharma, which 
means the innermost essence of the universe, the law of things and 
the things as well, could have offered the best metaphysics of ethics 
if the implications of the concept had been elaborated ; but nothing 
of the kind seems to have been done. The need for an ethical phi¬ 
losophy does not seem to have been felt. Indian thought seems to 
have been preoccupied with, and exhausted itself in the exposition 
of the nature and method of self-realisation. But this self-realisation 
took little notice of man's relations to man. Curiously enough the 

t. One may read Mckenzie’s Indian Ethics and Heimamn’s Comparative 
Philosophy. Hopkins in his Ethics of India takes the opposite view. 
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ethical and political philosophy of the Western idealists is based on 
the idea of self-realisation. And though their political philosophy is 
not much in favour with many contemporary political thinkers, their 
ethical philosophy has not yet been superseded. And if consistency 
and system are the true tests of philosophy, then not only 
their ethical but also their political philosophy must be said to 
contain much that is of value. However, in spite of numerous and 
elaborate treatises on self and self-realisation, Indian philosophy 
paid little attention to ethical thought as such. And in spite of 
India’s contact with Greece the works of Plato and Aristotle, in 
which ethics, politics, metaphysics and psychology were signi¬ 
ficantly interrelated, exercised no influence on the works of our 
ancient philosophers. 

Hence the European criticism, above referred to, of Indian 
thought is not without some basis, though this basis throws no dero¬ 
gatory reflection on the nature of Indian thought. It does not 
suggest that Indian thought connived at immorality by not having 
an ethical philosophy. No chaster morals could have been preached 
than those taught by Buddha. And though he gave a system of 
morals, he did not expound an ethical philosophy. Yet every 
follower of Budda felt the eight-fold noble path, the path of eight¬ 
fold virtue,* to be as binding as the Categorical Imperative. A 
significant fact to note here is that in later Buddhism the realisation 
of the highest Dharma, the Dharmadhatu or the Dharmakaya of 
Buddha, was identified with the realisation of one’s self.* And one 
was not to swerve from the noble path even by a hair’s breadth if 
one were seriously after self-realisation. This is so not only in 
Buddhism but also in all systems of Hinduism. Even before one is 
an adhikdrin, one is expected to have well practised iama, dama, 
titikfS etc. Perfection in the practice of these virtues is indispen¬ 
sable to self-realisation. One directly felt the necessity of practis¬ 
ing them. If their philosophical justification were needed, it 
could have been given. But then it would have been different from 
the ethical philosophy of thi West. 

The ethical philosophy of the West has in view the harmonious 
adjustment of the relations betw'een man and man, while the moral 
preachings of the Indian philosophers have as their aim the harmo¬ 
nious adjustment of the relations betweco man and God or the high¬ 
est Truth. It is for this reason that Indian thought appears indivi¬ 
dualistic. Indian morality, whether Hindu or Buddhist, whether 

2. Right view, right intention, right speech, right notion, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness, and right concentration. 

3. Cp. Mahdydnatutrdlamkdra, p. 37. 
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it accepts a personal God or an impersonal Reality, is religious. 
And all religion in its dynamic or innermost nature is individu¬ 
alistic. We are already familiar with Whitehead’s definition of 
religion as what one does with his solitude,* and with Bergson’s 
distinction between static or institutionalised religion and dynamic 
religion in which man comes into direct contact with the ultimate 
source of life, and which, he says, is mystic.® Indian religions 
in spite of their being institutionalised never lost sight of their 
dynamic aspect. And their morality therefore always preserved its 
religious and individualistic nature. It always kept in sight God 
or the ultimate Reality, but not man. Yet the requirements of its 
morality never let a man commit what may be considered immoral 
by the other morality. They do not permit man any of those 
indulgences that lead him into conflict with his fellow-creatures. 
They purify the heart to the core, and this weeding of the 
source of impulses renders man incapable of immorality. 

But the moral philosophy of the West has in sight mainly the 
problem of the relation between man and man. It tries to treat 
morality as an absolute and wants to find a metaphysical justification 
for;it. We know how strongly Kant was moved by the starry 
heavens above and the moral law within. And the moral law was 
a categorical imperative, an absolute that needed no justification 
other than itself. We are to do our duty not because God approves 
it, not because of some similar reason, but only because it is 
our duty. Fichte felt that natural law may come into conflict with 
such absolute moral law, that nature may not respect the absolute¬ 
ness of morality, and so constructed a metaphysical system to 
demonstrate the possibility of such morality. He is not really the 
first to supply a metaphysical ground for moral laws. Plato and 
Aristotle, long before him, attempted the same. Green, Muirhead, 
Mackenzie and others among contemporary philosophers do it. 
And generally in the West, whether the philosopher is an idealist 
or realist, whether he explains morality in terms of Self, evolution, 
utility or any other principle, his morality is a property that 
belongs to the relations between man and man. 

II 

Now, are the two types of morality different and disparate ? 
Is there no relation between the two ? What are the merits and 
defects of each ? The answer to this enquiry depends upon our 
conception of the relation between morality and religion. 

4. See his Religion in the Making. 

5. See his Morality and Religion. 
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Following Bergson we may distinguish between dynamic and 
static or institutionalised religion. In dynamic religion man is in 
immediate contact with the ultimate source of life, whether we call 
it God, the Absolute or the Elan Vital. The nature of this contact 
is inexplicable and is therefore mystic. Such experience is given 
only to a few ; and in order to train people for it institutions are 
established. And religion as expressed in those institutions is insti¬ 
tutionalised or static religion. This religion has to take into consi¬ 
deration the welfare and preservation of society, and the laws of 
its institutions therefore pertain to the social conduct of the indivi¬ 
duals. Thus institutionalised religion works itself into social or 
moral laws and no hard and fast distinction remains between mora¬ 
lity and religion. 

On the other hand, morality too in the sense of the relation bet¬ 
ween man and man may work itself up into the laws of institution¬ 
alised religion. Moral laws may at first begin as tribal laws handed 
down from generation to generation by tradition. But later the 
demand for absolute authority may be felt and their source attribut¬ 
ed to God. During this process the conception of God too as that 
of a jealous protector of the tribe may be refined into that of a 
supreme moral being, the source of all moral laws with power to 
punish and reward. 

■ Viewing the development either way it is difficult for us to say 
whether our duties to man are not also our duties to God, though it 
is possible to say that some of our duties to God arc not duties to 
man. We are led to this conclusion not only when we look at the 
problem in its historical aspect but ahso in its metaphysical. For 
the content of morality is not fixed and definite. It is difficult to 
decide whether in morality we arc to lay sole emphasis on the 
Right after Kant or on the Good after Aristotle. We feel that the 
Right which is not Good is less moral than that which is Good also. 
Wc feel that a world in which virtue is always followed by happiness 
is morally better than the world in which virtue is always followed 
by misery. But if somehow the conception of the Right and the 
Good are identified even ultimately, then the basis of morality 
should be sought not in some intuition of the Right or the Categori¬ 
cal Imperative but in the innermost nature of the universe. But 
the moment we change our allegiance to the latter, we bring in re¬ 
ligion and mysticism. The innermost core of the universe cannot 
be made a definite object of thought, which is discursive. 

We may view this point in a different way. The moral ideal, 
according to almost all Western idealists, is the realisation of our 
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true Self. But Indian philosophy regards that realisation as our 
religious ideal. Green, for instance, writes that the moral ideal is 
increasingly realised, but a full realisation of it is beyond the 
powers of the finite human beings. But then if the ideal is to be 
realised, and if it cannot be realised in what we usually call our 
moral life, then it must be realised only in religion, not of course 
the institutionalised religion which belongs to the discursive level, 
but the dynamic or the mystic. 

Even Kant could not say that the moral ideal could be fully 
realised by us at any time. He could only hold the hope that it 
could be asymptotically realised,—which means that it can never 
be realised fully so long as we keep to the moral sphere. But then 
what is the use of exhorting us to realise something that can never 
be realised ? In Kant we do not find an answer to this question, 
which lies only in mystic or dynamic religion. 

Similar difficulties felt by Western philosophers about morality 
can be multiplied. But all of them go to prove that morality i» 
not a self-sufficient experience but finds its fulfilment in an 
experience beyond itself. Bergson speaks of dynamic morality, the 
basis of which is neither custom nor the well-being of society but 
some inner voice like the Daemon of Socrates. But in truth the 
experience of this inner voice is mystic ; and the mysticism of 
morality can have no differentia to mark it off from the mysticism 
of religion. When some mystic experience works itself out into 
some institution, the institution puts on not only a religious but 
also a moral appearance. And what even dynamic morality does is 
to find out the missing notes in order to make the prevalent mora¬ 
lity harmonious by diving into the depths of life. Hence dynamic 
morality cannot be separated from dynamic religion. 

When it is said that morality passes beyond itself for self¬ 
completion it is not meant that morality thereby becomes immora¬ 
lity. What is higher than morality cannot be immoral, cannot come 
into conflict with the moral, though it may be called supra-moral 
or amoral. But there are some writers like Rashdall who maintain 
that religion cannot transcend moral distinctions. Rashdall writes 
that a religion that transcends them has no value.* He believes 
that metaphysical or theological beliefs are required in order to 
rationalise morality.^ Apart from the question whether religion 
is only to be a hand-maid to morality there is the difficulty, w'e 
already noticed, that morality finds its completion or realisation in 

6. Theory oj Good and Evil, Vol. II, p. 294. 

7. Ihid, p. 257. 
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some experience beyond itself. If it is necessary therefore that in 
order to realise the moral ideal we have to transcend morality and 
enter religion, then religion as beyond morality must naturally 
transcend the moral distinctions. In fact Rashdall is thinking of 
Christianity in its institutionalised 'form. And we have already 
said that religion when institutionalised can hardly be differentiated 
from morality. Institutionalised religion never transcends moral 
distinctions. But dynamic religion does. And morality finds its 
completion not in the institutionalised but in the dynamic religion. 

Moreover, if transcending moral distinctions are vicious, then 
every reformer must be an immoral person ; for he has to break 
the current moral laws. And as Bradley says,® even the exhorta¬ 
tion to rely on individual conscience is to preach immorality. 
Individual conscience is really the inner voice and we are falling 
back upon mysticism. The injunction to better the current mora¬ 
lity raises the problem of the ultimate moral ideal, the realisation 
of which, we have already seen, takes us beyond morality. 

Now, what can the charge that Indian philosophy is unethical 
or amoral, imply ? Certainly, it does not mean that Indian philo¬ 
sophy condones immorality. We need not discuss the complex 
question whether Indian philosophy is pantheistic, panentheistic or 
theistic. Such a question involves problems of interpretation and 
subtle differentiations, which it is impossible in the present paper 
to consider. But we can say with justification that Indian philo¬ 
sophy points out the way to the full realisation of the moral ideal. 
It is of no use to ask people to strive after ideals which are in 
principle unrealisable. And if they are to be realised the easier 
way is the better. If so long as we keep within morality we can¬ 
not realise the moral ideal, and if that ideal has to be realised, we 
have to transcend morality. Of course, so long as we are within 
the bounds of institutionalised religion, whether our acts are moral 
or religious is a question of attitudes. However, if the moral ideal 
is realised through religion, man thereby becomes fully moral. He 
can never commit an act which can be treated as immoral or 
opposed to morality. 

Ill 

Morality which issues from religion and which is concerned 
mainly with the relations between man and God or the Truth of the 
universe is not opposed to • ordinary morality which is concerned 
mainly with the relation between man and man. The former is 


8. Ethical Studies, p. 199. 
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the completion of the latter, it is its perfection. Morality so far as 
dynamic religion is concerned is meant not only for the preserva^ 
tion of society but also to create in it conditions favourable for the 
promotion of dynamic religion. And morality practised with this 
aim must certainly be higher than the other, for it is nearer the 
realisation of the moral ideal. The lower morality is generally 
literal, based on written code or custom, in which man does 
not rationalise and does not discover for himself the inner meaning 
and aim of the laws he obeys. The moment he begins to think of 
their significance he realises that his morality is not merely con¬ 
cerned with his relations to other men but also with his relations 
with the whole cosmos, which means that he has to adjust his 
conduct in accordance with the meaning and purpose of human life 
on earth. But by the time he discovers all this he must have 
passed beyond the bounds of ordinary morality. He will not cease 
to be moral; but his morality acquires a new importance. 

But it is this importance that the Western scholars criticise. 
They fail to see that the lower morality is incomplete, and that the 
person who aims merely at it fails to realise it; on the other hand, 
one whose aim is higher must have been perfect in the practice of 
the lower morality. 

It is objected often that what we call higher morality preaches 
at the most only negative virtue. The person who practises it may 
not injure others, but he does not care to render them positive 
help. And what morality ought to emphasize is positive and not 
negative virtue. It'does not seem to be fair to attribute to Indian 
philosophy the preaching of such negative duties only. Certainly, 
it preaches that the highest aim of life is not limited to what we call 
morality ; and only because what we call higher morality does not 
come into conflict with the lower may its injunctions appear nega¬ 
tive. For the man of higher morality the practice of the lower 
becomes so natural that he does not feel that the moral laws act as 
checks upon his activity. On the contrary, he only feels that his 
own spontaneous activity does not clash with the laws of morality. 
That is why moral laws at the higher level appear somewhat to have 
a negative signifleance. 

It may perhaps be asked w’hether compassion, sympathy etc., 
are not regarded in Indian philosophy as impediments to spiritual 
progress. It is true that some ancient writers have said that they 
are hindrances at a certain stage. But they do not mean that we 
should be unsympathetic. They mean that the spiritual devotee 
should not be moved by mental disturbances, and all emotions they 
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hold to be mental disturbances. Moreover, the religious man is 
one who has passed beyond morality and does not still feel the 
pressure of the moral Ought upon him. Therefore to feel com¬ 
passion and the corresponding duty means that he belongs still to 
the lower level. 

It is not suggested that Western moral philosophy is imperfect 
in answer to the criticism that Indian philosophy is unethical. But 
it is attempted to make out that Western writers on morals have 
themselves come to see that what we generally call morality finds 
its completion in something beyond itself. This perception when 
worked out easily leads to tl e conception of morality as the ancient 
Hindu thinkers viewed it. None can miss the fact that the eight¬ 
fold noble path is one of the four fundamental truths of Buddhism, 
the highest moral religion that the world has ever produced. It 
may not have given us a metaphysic of morals. Yet to call it un¬ 
ethical would be to misunderstand the greatest ethical religion. 
And Hinduism absorbed all that is best in Buddhism. 


K. V. 24 
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Basis and Ideal in Buddhism 

hy 

Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Chipstead 

Many years ago—it was that critical period of the European 
struggle, 1917 — I was lecturing before a London club, trying to 
show, that any philosophical system worthy to be so called built 
upon its basic principles an ideal of life — life considered as 
aim and destiny. And that not as herd-aim or herd-destiny, but 
as goal and quest of each and every man and woman. Incidentally 
I contended, that institutional Buddhism, so far as it adopted and 
emphasized certain philosophical gnomes of its day (such gnomes 
were all that Indian ‘philosophy’ then amounted to), had fallen 
short in such building. I was myself on the eve of a crisis in life, 
in ideals. I knew it not, yet like the muttering of a coming storm, 
there were, could I have then heard, good grounds for the 
choice of my subject. 

Seven years later I converted the lecture into a supplement¬ 
ary chapter to the reprint of my Buddhist Psychology, originally 
published in 1914 in the Quest Society’s Series. That supplement 
is now virtually buried. The special chapter has not proved a 
fruitful «ott/in writings about Buddhism. Yet it deserves con¬ 
sideration, and the Editor has kindly given it a new platform in a 
revised shape. I have learnt much these sixteen years, but my 
thesis remains for me true. 

And more : the thesis was true of, not institutional Buddhism, 
but of the original religious message or gospel which, after centu¬ 
ries, came to be known as Buddhism. That original message 
persists in the older Buddhist or Pali canon. But, whereas the 
monastic ' basis ’ and ideals professed today by ‘ southern ’ 
Buddhism crown the old palimpsests, so that he who runs may read, 
the original message is much obscured, is largely buried and has 
needed much disentangling. And few there be who find it. My 
purpose in these few pages, is to state as clearly as I can, (a) the 
basis and ideals of that institutional Buddhism which superseded 
the original gospel and is in force today, (6) the basis and ideals 
of that original gospel. 

Here is neither the place nor space to vindicate the distinction 
drawn. I have given this in my writings of the last decade. Given 
also are the reasons why the teaching we call Buddhism came to take 
the institutional form it did. All world-religions come to take such 
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forms; the specific difference in the transformation in each is a 
matter of the historical development in each, as determined by 
many local and temporal conditions. Here it must suffice to say 
what I find to be and to have been ( a ); what I find was ( b ). 

( a ) The bases may be stated in four formulas often admitted 
by Buddhists of today as being‘central’. Not all indicate cosmic 
purview; all are mainly concerned, as befits religious gnomes, with 
man : his nature, life and destiny. They are (1) the formula of the 
Three Marks iti-lakkhand) ; (2) the formula of Things as Caused ; 
(3 ) the Four Truths ; (4) the Five Moral Habits (pa^ca sllani). 

(1) is : Everything is transient,* ill, not-'self’, meaning originally 
not-spirit, not-soul. ( 2) indicates that the transience is not chaotic 
or casual, but is determined by causal sequence. ( 3) states the fact 
and cause of everything being ‘ill’ and the fact of a way out; 
(4) states the one basis for all action that is according to right 
idhamma). Were these five elementary moral ‘ practices ’ not 
likened to the solid earth as basis for movement, I should have 
dealt with them under ideals. Let us turn to these ideals as we 
find them in institutional Buddhism ; what are they and are they 
to be shown as derived from, built upon these four bases ? 

In ideals we consider mainly two things: prospect and 
conduct. Taking the second first, we see Buddhism, in process 
of becoming institutional, as inheriting two ‘ ideological ’ 
terms: wisdom (panfid), and amity f mettd), not limited but 
truly catholic. Now in two of the four formulas cited, 
conduct when 'right' is taken as a basis in outlook, namely, the 
five Hlas and the ‘eightfold’ way out in the Four Truths. In 
neither of these is reference made to wisdom or amity; they may, 
I admit, be implied ; that is all, but, in the details of taught 
doctrine, great weight is given them. As time went on, ‘ wisdom ’ 
is seen shrinking ’; amity is seen maintained. And perhaps the 
reason is not far to seek. Wisdom, as prajnd, belonged to the 
teaching of the Upanishads, the matter of original Buddhism. As 
the rift between mother and child widened, wisdom, attribute of 
Brahma, would fade out with much else. But amity as a central 
ideal belonged to a religious gospel, contemporary with and 
annexed by early Buddhism. As an ideal, amity agreed both with the 
early mission-preoccupation of Buddhism and also with the back¬ 
bone of all monasticism in so far as it contained healthy elements. 

1. Anieca, or impermanent. 

2. In the ktanJard mediaeval manual AbhidhammatthasaAgaha, paHHd it 
cited only once, and briefty. 
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All modes of affection had to fade out from that life save only 
devotion to teacher and amity for the fellow-votary. Today no 
Buddhist will cite ‘panna’ as his ideal, but he will not fail to uphold 
that adopted gospel of amity for all beings, even though he is not 
aware it was not integral part of his Founder’s message. He has 
been nursed on a tradition and in that finds nothing odd. It is only 
the student from without who finds it strange, that in the main 
ethical formula and in the way out from ill, now made into eight 
modes of physical and mental conduct, not a word is there about 
either wisdom or amity. 

It may be contended, that amity is taken as in itself—or more 
correctly, taken as chief—in a fourfold basis : that of the ‘Divine 
Moods’. This is true, but careful study will reveal, that in this 
connection the fourfold teaching is an adopted child. Even where 
it, in one context ^, appears as if crowning the sila exposition, it is 
only at the conclusion of 13 discourses dealing with the ii/«-formula, 
and even when so placed is not shown as a development of sila. 

Had it not been for the unhappy rift widening between Brahman 
teaching and early ‘ Buddhism, ’ the latter might have built on the 
basis of the former’s Immanence an ideal as lofty as that of 
Christianity in seeing in Divine sonship a basis for human brother¬ 
hood, namely, if the germ of Deity was in every man his most 
precious and beloved, each man was bound to reverence This in 
every other man. The keynote for this was sounded in the early 
Suttas : “ Since to every man the Spirit ( or self) is dear, let him 

see he harm no man ”. But alas! the Spirit came, in the third 
Mark, to be denied as not real, and the precious opportunity was 
lost. The ‘Five Silas’ remained basis only. It is true that, once 
or twice, the first of the five negations—they are as formula nothing 
more—is developed in positive terms as amity-culture, but as 
formula, yea, as sacramental formula, the five stlas remain nega¬ 
tions only.^ 

Turn we to the causation-basis. This is found in a general 
and in a particular form. One is : This being, that comes to be; 
this being stopped, that stops. The other concerns the life of man 
only, and it was as process in this, and not as ‘cosmic law’ that was, 
at the birth of Buddhism, attracting interest, meetly following as it 
did the new interest in man’s mind as having its uniformities no 
less than external phenomena. Life, or rather awareness in each 
individual, starting from an unknown datum, proceeded from every 

3. Digha^Nikdya, Tevijja Sutta. 

♦. Viz. to refrain from, like the Hebrew ‘Thou shaltnot’., 
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fresh span of awareness (in life after life) to land him in ‘ill’ or 
misery. The hopeful alternative of the more general, and surely 
earlier formula should have been developed as a splendid gospel 
of hope, of planted seed and succeeding efflorescence. Actually 
the taught ideal is ever of the alternative result: cut out the 
cause and the result comes not to be. In other words extirpate 
the desire for life in worlds ( expressed in the one word bhava : 
coming-to-be) and the word desire (lit. thirst: tanhd), and the 
inevitable result ‘ ill ’ cut off. 

The latter ejection, is the second and third of the ‘ four truths’ 
formula : the cause of ill and the ‘ stopping ’ of it make it a text 
for the world-forsaker only, and unfit for friend Everyman. But 
and notwithstanding, it is only one of the formulas making a 25 
per cent room for an ideal. Namely, the undoing of ill and its 
cause could be effected by wayfaring in a ‘ Way ’—a way institu¬ 
tionalized as eightfold in excellence of deed, word and thought. 
Whither it led is again in negative terms only —‘ to the ending of 
ill.’ Gone was the once current phrase of “becoming Brahma’’ 
for the man’s consummation. Not yet had there come in the phrase 
utter waning out’’ (parinibbdna) of the wholly ‘worthy one’, 
the arahan, or the other formulas expressing his consummation, 
here on earth or after one more survival in a better world. The 
Indian tendency to express a superlative by a negative—we too 
have it in ‘ immortality ’—may have lent glory to the ‘ending of ill’ 
{dukkhass' antam) and then we must leave it. 

But that the term now so prominent in Buddhist ideology : 
nirvana {nibbdna) was in the original message I do not accept. It 
is listed, I know, in the First Utterance with three other desirables, 
none of them expressing consummation, and it makes a pretty 
refrain in the Vinaya chronicle of the inauguration of the movement. 
But we also find it defined in early Suttas as, not the summum bonum, 
but a catharsis of three roots of evil, and equated with nirodha, the 
term in the ' truths ’ for the ‘ stopping ’ of the cause, the process 
of ending ‘ desire ’ by the wayfaring. And this shifting of meaning 
attached to it has even survived to this day, Mr. Duroiselle, after 
long residence with Burmese Buddhists, finding that no one ever 
described Nirvana in the same terms." 

Buddhists may not be unreasonable in leaving the yet incon¬ 
ceivable, let alone comprehensible Goal of each man’s life to be 
covered by a vague term. We do so with ‘heaven’ and with 
‘ immortality’, a very illogical word. In 80 far as it points to the 

5, Given in detail in my Buddhism Ist Ed. only, 1912. 
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goal as something ineffable, exception cannot be taken to such 
terms. For that matter ‘the immortal’ was used also by early 
Buddhism, a term taken over from the mother-teaching and declared 
to be just that which the Founder set out to declare to his world 

“ I go to beat the drum of the Immortal: open are the gates 
thereto.” Yet will man never be ultimately content with the 
negative. For his needs attha: ‘the aim’ (thing needed, thing 
sought), which was in the very marrow of the First Utterance is a 
better term than either ‘ immortal ’ or ‘ waning out ’ (nirvana). 

h'inally as to the first of the three marks-basis ; ‘ transient — 
to the outsider, neither-helped nor hindered by tradition, it should 
seem strange to find built on this term a gospel of woe rather than 
of hope. For if happy experience wanes, so also no less does 
unhappy experience ; pain gives way to ease, depression to hope, 
to reason for hope. Had the first ‘ mark * asserted : all happiness 
is transicntj facile acquiescence might be allowed ; but ‘ all evil is 
transientis none the less true. More especially if, as with early 
Buddhism, the vista of life is not cramped by this-world vision 
only—-by the faith that after death a happier destiny, here striven 
for, was to be certainly expected. But monastic world-abjuring 
was too strong. Its raUon d’iire was that in world-life man both 
saw universal transience and judged that causation was the means, 
not of working to bring out the better in world-life, but of insuring 
the ‘stopping’ of results. 

(b) 1 now briefly give w’hat is for me both basis and ideal in 
the original gospel taught by the founders and w'hich lies half stated, 
half buried beneath the palimpsest of institutional Buddhism. And 
let the reader condone if I, the better and more briefly to declare 
it, use the words ‘ worth ’ (to experience), ‘ well ’ [le bien), and 
‘ more ’, in perhaps unfamiliar ways. 

The basis of the original gospel was, that the man is not ‘being’ 
but ‘ becoming', coming-to-be. My reasons 1 have stated at length 
in recent books. Every man is in, or part of the very process of 
the will of the w-orld, the well of the world. As such he is willed 
as not an unchanging, static being, but as becoming, coming to be 
what he was not. In his body he has a type of this becoming, but 
it is a transient becoming in growth, succeeded after maturity by 
decay, a becoming worse. In‘mine’ we have the ways of man 
working through the body, ways that w'orsen as body worsens. In 
the very ‘ man’, decay has no place. He goes on, goes further 
with a new body time after time till he is the perfected will in the 
' well ’ he has long sought. One at last with the highest will, bis 
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now is not the ‘ well ’ that is transient. He is worthing the ‘ well' 
in the uttermost, ‘ well ’ to which he has aspired, after which he 
has sought, for which he has yearned. His is worth in the ‘ well ’ 
that cannot be willed away as man now often wills away his ‘ well *, 
a ‘ well ’ that will be the ever active, ever creative, ever a will in 
the more, never in the less. 

This is what contexts in the old Canon dimly express, mean¬ 
ings worsened by the later worth in a ‘ worse ’ and a ‘ less ’ trace¬ 
able to current influence misleading the after-men. This, I say, is 
there, and in that it is there. I see in original Buddhism a great 
More-word in the new, in the true, in the will, in the ‘ well ’ : a 
message that is ever young albeit, rated in years, it is many 
centuries old. 
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The Philosophy of Ahiriisa 

(Non-violence) 

By 

P. NagarAja Rao, Madras 

In point of popularity the doctrine of ahithsa is second to no 
ism in modern political theory. The great interest evinced in this 
doctrine by the savants of humanity, if anything, is on the increase. 
The doctrine is as old as the rocks. But its connotation and 
jurisdiction have varied with different authors. It has been inter¬ 
preted by some ethicists in an elementary manner to mean one 
of the characteristics of a noble soul. Its cultivation is prescribed 
as a step necessary for the cleansing of the heart, which is the 
pre-condition for the salvation of the soul. The Gita puts ahiihsd 
as the first in the list of the virtues characterising the divine- 
minded men. In several other places the Gita speaks about the 
excellence of this virtue, non-violence. 

Leaving for a minute the protagonists of violence like Marx 
who believe that violence is the midwife of a new social order, let 
us consider the other views that are for mitigating the use of 
violence. A purely ethical outlook cannot stigmatise ‘ violence ’ 
as intrinsically bad. The Humanists regard ‘ violence ’ as neutral 
and that it must be used in such degrees as is necessitated by the 
dictates of expediency. Men like Prof. Bertrand Russell, Joad 
etc., are expediential pac'fists. Violence and wars are bad. because 
they are economically futile and politically stupid. The utili¬ 
tarians are not for a total rejection of violence. They are for a 
discriminating use of it. They are not, to use a modern political 
parlance, “ out and out non-violent”. The Hindu view as laid 
down by the law-giver, Manu, sanctions the use of violence in such 
a large number of cases, as in hunting, conquest, in self-defence, for 
sacrifice, etc. so much so tl at it amounts to subscribing to the view 
that violence is a way of life and that there is nothing wrong in its 
being so. The early Hindu law-givers have not been worried 
about violence. They of course, held the view that ahithsa is good, 
but they formulated serious limitations to it and sanctioned the 
use of violence In a large number of cases. They did not stop 
there, but went a step further and declared ” that violence in cer¬ 
tain cases such as sacrifice etc., are verily cases of non-violence. ” 
This is a method of exaggeration to which traditional ethics of 
Hinduism is accustomed. 
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The great Gita is held by some as having the rudiments of the 
doctrine of ‘ . Granting it for a moment, (which is very 

difficult) still ‘ a/itflira ’ of the Gild has no wider connotation and 
deeper significance than those attached to it by the traditional Hindu 
ethicists like Manu. Arjuna is asked to wage war against evil forces. 
Violence has to be met, and it is not wrong to use violence to quell 
it. Whether it is possible to do so is a question which needs a 
deeper psychological understanding of violence. We are not here 
prepared to admit that the Gita l as any such deep psychological 
analysis of violence. ‘Violence is the dharma of the Ksatriya, and 
violence is the traditional way of meeting violence, and so take to it’ 
seems to be the pith of Kf^ita’s message. That violence must be 
resisted is no doubt a moral attitude. The fact that violence can 
only subjugate violence and not put an end to violencing may not 
be a doctrine inconsistent with the GitS, but it is certainly unfair to 
state that it is found in the Gita. 

Ingenious interpreters of the Gitd have attempted at deriving 
twentieth-century wisdom from it. At best we can get analogies. 
Some have held that Arjuna has been exhorted to fight without 
malice and such of those qualities that make violence despicable. 
The frame of mind with which Krsiia asked Arjuna to fight amounts 
to taking away the fangs out of violence. The core is removed, 
nd the shell of violence alone remains. As pictorial thinking goes, 
this simile is highly suggestive, but does not satisfy the test of 
logic. Does the mere fact, that Arjuna fought with the core of 
Violence removed from his heart, in any way affect or lessen the 
physical pains of the victims of his Violence ? To the victim the 
mere fact of the use of violence by the aggressor with whatever 
fair motive or state of mind he may do it is enough trouble. How 
can violence be transmuted into a variety of non-violence as long 
as the victim’s position is no better. Besides this explanation still 
admits that the Gitd retained the shell of violence at least. It did 
not want to do away with violence as such. 

The doctrine of ahithsd preached by the absolute pacifists like 
the late Dick Shepherd, George Lansbury and Lord Jesus is a 
great improvement on the above mentioned ethical view. The 
Christian view that violence must be abhorred under any condition 
is a great step in the increase of the connotation of ahithsd. So 
they suggest that if a man asks you for a coat, give him the cloak 
also. If he wants you to walk a mile with him do two. This ethics 
of turning the other cheek requires an abundant degree of self¬ 
lessness on the part of the individual who practises it. But this 
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attitude is not still perfect. The Christian view does not oppose 
violence. It meets violence with meakness. This makes violence 
triumphant and it goes on ravaging all over the world. Violence 
has to be resisted, mind not by violence, for the simple reason that 
violence can only subjugate and not put an end to violencing. The 
continued resistance of violence by violence can give us only a 
series of Versailles. It can never be a war to end all wars. 

II 

For that we have to devise “ a moral equivalent of war ”, and 
that is the ahithsd of Mahatma Gandhi. The doctrine of ahimsd is 
based on the metaphysical view of life broadly elaborated by Sankara 
t. e., advaita. Reality is one whole consciousness, and infinite 
bliss. Plurality of selves and things are super-imposed on 
the one without the second on account of the functioning of 
he beginningless nescience. This nescience is neither real nor 
unreal. It is indeterminable. From such a metaphysics it follows 
ihat violence has a place only in the world of plurality which is 
not ultimately real. So it is bound to be destroyed ; hence it 
has to be somehow transmuted or sublimated into that ineffable 
reality. Hence violence must be resisted. We should not run away 
from it. We must go to the place where the aggressor stands and 
must give him a chance to learn the non-ultimacy of violence by the 
use of a force other than violence. The Mahatma calls it the soul 
force. If we run away from the aggressor we w’ill never be able to 
convert him. The most important fact is that the aggressor must 
realise the force of ahimsd in its plenary sense. It is with this 
invincible faith that violence is not ultimately real, and with the 
hope to educate the aggressor that the Mahatma asked the Satya- 
grahis to say to an invader ‘‘Take me before you can take my 
country”. 

Without such a faith the formal practice of ahimsd would be of 
no avail. It is this fact that makes the method of ahimsd a dhattnic 
means. There is no limit to its power provided one believes in the 
above mentioned metaphysical view of reality. The very psycho¬ 
logy of ahithsd is calculated to educate the aggressor. The Non¬ 
violent means proceeds to transform the nature of the problem 
confronted. It does not attempt a direct frontal attack on the 
problem. The non-violent means changes the very conditions 
surrounding the circumstances of the problem. Once the condi¬ 
tions change, the problem is practically solved, or at any rate it is 
capable of being solved without the aid of force. When conditions 
change the question of individual prestige disappears. The instinct 
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of defiance is transmuted. The change in the atmosphere enables 
friendly discussion on the merits of the problem. That a problem 
is recalcitrant to such a treatment shows that the non-violent 
resources harnessed to the problem are not sufficiently intense. If 
non-violence seems to be failing, the alternative is intensive non¬ 
violence, We cannot cast away Satan with the help of Beelzebub. 
The Mahatma observes “ Non-violence is the law of our species as 
violence is the law of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in the 
brute and he knows no law but that of physical might. The dignity 
of man requires obedience to a higher law, to the strength of the 
spirit. Ti e Rsis who discovered the law of non-violence in the 
midst of violence were greater geniuses than Newton. They were 
themselves greater warriors than Wellington. Having themselves 
known the use of arms, they realised their uselessness and taught 
a weary world that its salvation lay not through violence but 
through non-violence.” 

To the man of faith there is no limit to the capacity of non¬ 
violence, The hardest metal yields to sufficiency of heat. To 
those who live in the faith that peace and love are ultimate to them, 
there can be no limit to the practice of non-violence. Non-violence 
is not a beautiful little dream ; it has its bonafides in reality. It has 
been given to Mahatma Gandhi to interpret the term ahithsa in its 
plenary sense by precept as well as by practice. He is intensely 
a man of religion and that is why he has been able to do it. There 
cani^be no better description of this dhira than the one of Prof. 
Radhakrishnan. ” To be true, to be simple, to be pure and 
gentle of heart, to remain cheerful and contented in sorrow and 
danger ; to love life and not to fear death, to serve the spirit and 
not to be haunted by the spirit of the dead, nothing better has been 
taught so well since the beginning of thought,” 
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New Light on the Sangham Age 

By 

K. G. Sankab, Calcutta 

The earliest extant Tamil works are the stray lyrics collected in 
the Effuttokai, Pattuppattu, and Patinenktl- Kariakku of the Sangham 
age. Some would add the grammar Tolkapyam and the twin epics 
Silappadhikdram and Manimekhalai, ascribed respectively to Ijanko- 
ad'gal and Sattanar. The age of these works, however, has not been 
settled beyond reasonable doubt. The object of this paper is to 
throw new light on the subject, that may help in arriving at a definite 
conclusion. 

The later limit of the Sangham age is fixed by the Velviku^i 
Plates (c. 770 A. c.) of Jatila Parantaka, first published by me in the 
Journal of the Mythic Society (October 1922, pp 448-458). They place 
Mudukudumi, a Pandya of the Sangham age (Purandnuru 9 ; Madurai- 
kkdnchi, lines 759-760) before the Kalabhra occupation of the Tamil 
country, which terminated before c. 600 a. c., when Kadunkon 
founded a new Pandya dynasty, which lasted till c. 950 A. c. The 
Kajabhras, as early as c. 400 a, c. were occupying the Choja coun¬ 
try, and Kajabhra Achyuta-Vikrama was king, when Buddhadatta 
wrote his Manuals (pt I, p. 140). The Sangham age must, therefore, 
be dated not later than c. 400 a, c. 

The earlier limit of the Sangham age is fixed as c, 300 b. c., by 
references in the Ahandntiru (69, 175, 251, 265 and 281) and Purand¬ 
nuru (175) to the wealth of the Nandas hid in the Ganges near Patali- 
putra and to an attempted Mauryan invasion of South India. Bet¬ 
ween these limits c. 300 B. c. and c. 400 A. c,, most Tamil scholars 
agree in looking upon the 2nd century a. c. as the ‘ Augustan age ’ 
of Tamil literature. Their main reasons are the evidence of Greek 
chronicles like Periplus and Ptolemy’s geography, and the Gajabahu- 
Senku^tuvan synchronism. But the political and economic condi¬ 
tions of the Sangham age, even if they tally exactly with those 
depicted in the Greek chronicles, might have prevailed for a century 
or two before or after the Sangham age, and therefore cannot by 
themselves yield a definite chronological result. 

The Gajabahu-Senkuttuvan synchronism, on the other hand, 
deserves careful scrutiny. The Silappadhikdram says in the prolo¬ 
gue and in the last canto (xxx. 160) that Gajabahu of ‘Sea-girt Lanka’ 
(Ceylon) was present when Chera Senkuttuvan dedicated at Vanchi 
a temple to Kannaki, and, after returning to his own country, instal- 
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led her worship there also. The author Ilanko-adigal claims to have 
been Senkuttuvan’s own younger brother and an eyewitness of many 
of the events he relates {ibid xxx. 171-183); and Gajabahu’s connec¬ 
tion with Pattini (Kannaki) worship is confirmed by many confusing 
legends and ballads of Ceylon. But, on the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the said epic is a poetical romance abounding in mira¬ 
culous episodes, that, if its title gives a correct indication of its con¬ 
tents, the poem, in its original form, must have ended with Kannaki’s 
ascension to heaven, that therefore, the prologue and the third and 
last part, the Vanchikkandam were probably added by a later author 
to explain the origin and early history of Kannaki worship, and that 
the references to the authorship of the poem and to the Gajabahu- 
Senkuttuvan synchronism are found only in the prologue and the 
Vanchikkandam. It must be admitted too that there is no confirma¬ 
tion of Gajabahu’s visit to South India and his connection with 
Kannaki worship in the early Ceylon chronicles Dtpavamia and 
Mahdvamsa, though this argument cannot be pressed too far, as they 
are primarily interested only in the secular and ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory of Ceylon and very rarely stray to other topics. Admitting the 
Gajabahu-Senkuttuvan synchronism as well-founded, the identity of 
Gajabahu is still uncertain. He cannot anyhow have been Gajabahu 
II (12th century A. c.), as the Sangham age can by no means be 
dated after c 400 a. c. But besides Gajabahu I (116-138 A. c.), who 
is usually identified with the Gajabahu of the Kannaki worship, we 
hear of another Gajabahu, also known as Sri Sanghabodhi, who is 
mentioned in the Tamil cyclopaedia, Abhidhana-chintdmani \ and 
Sri Sanghabodhi I ruled from 245-247 A. c. Which of these two 
Gajabahus is to be preferred will depend on the other evidence 
bearing on the Sangham age. The Gajabahu-Senkuttuvan synchro¬ 
nism is thus by no means the sheet-anchor of Tamil chronology 
that it is commonly claimed to be. 

Another synchronism, Karikala-Trilochana-Vijayaditya, is more 
helpful. The Telugu-Cojas claim descent from Karikala, who 
embanked Kaveri and blinded Trilochana Pallava. This claim is 
made as early as the 8th century A. c. by Srikantha, whom the 
Anbil plates of Sundara Cola (c. 950 a. c. ) mention as an ancestor 
of Vijayalaya (c. 850 A. c.) {Copper-plate grants in the Govt. Museum 
Madras, p. 14. ); and it is confirmed, not only by numerous local 
traditions of Renad (Mackenzie Collection Mss), which indicate that 
Karikala wrested it from Trilocana Pallava, but also by reliable 
semi-historical Tamil works. 

The Kalingattu-Parani (c. 1100 a. c.) (viii. 20-21) says that Kari¬ 
kala blinded Mukari for not helping to embank the Kaveri and en- 
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riched the author oi-Patfinappalai (oVPattuppdttu). Mukarinadu and 
Pon*niukari were perhaps so named after Mukari alias Trilocaiia. 
The Kulottunga-Colan-ula (lines 34-36) refers to Karikala having 
blinded him, who would not help to raise the banks of the Kavert; 
and the Kulottungan-PiUaittamil refers to Mukari’s loss of one of 
his three eyes at Karikala’s hands. The reference to the third eye 
of l^ukari unmistakably indicates his identity w'ith Trilocana. The 
Tiruttondar—Purdnam ( Tirukkurippu—Tondar, st. 85 ) mentions 
Karikala’s renovation of Kanchl by fortifving it and settling people 
there. The Tiruvalankadu plates of Rajendra I ( South Indian Ins¬ 
criptions, vol. iii, p. 395 ) likewise say that Karikala embanked the 
Kaverl and renovated Kauchi. The Karikala-Trilocana synchro¬ 
nism is thus amply confirmed ; and Mukkanti Kaduvetti ( Trilocana 
Pallava ) is stated in a Telugu Cola Inscription (No. 580 of 1907) 
to have made a grant. Evidence of Karikala’s conquest of Renad 
may perhaps be found in the Sangham lyrics themselves. For ex¬ 
ample, Patfinappdlai, devoted to the praise of Karikala, mentions 
(lines 275-286) not only Karikala’s victory over the Aruvajar and 
the Vaclavar, on the northern frontier of the Tamil country, but 
also his clearing forests, building temples and settling people in 
his own and conquered lands. If similar references are w'anting in 
the other lyric devoted to his praise, the Porunar-arruppadai, the 
reason may be that it was probably composed before Karikala’s 
conquest of Renad. 

Some admit that Karik21a was a conqueror, and that the Colas 
are later on found actually settled in Renad, but deny that Karik31a 
conquered Renad. Similarly they admit that the Pallavas were call¬ 
ed Kaduvettis, as they cleared forests and settled people there, but 
affirm that Mukkanti Kaduvetti is a myth, as legends have grown 
around him. They do not care to enquire w'hich other Cola can 
claim to have conquered Renad, or which other Pallava cleared the 
forests. They may with profit mark and digest the following re¬ 
marks of G. K. Chesterton ( Short History of England, p. 24 ):^ 
“ The nineteenth century historians w'cnt on the curious principle 
of dismissing all people of whom tales are told, and concentrating 
upon people of whom nothing is told. Thus Arthur is made utter¬ 
ly impersonal, because all legends are lies, but somebody of the 
type of Hengist is made quite an important personality, merely 
because nobody thought him important enough to lie about. Now 
this is to reverse all common sense. A great many witty sayings are 
attributed to Talleyrand, which vrere really said by somebody else. 
But they would not be so attributed if Talleyrand had been a fool, 
still less if he had been a fable. That fictitious stories are told 
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about a person is, nine times out of ten, extremely good evidence 
that there was somebody to tell them about. Indeed some allow 
that marvellous things were done, and that there may have been a 
man named Arthur at the time in which they were done ; but, here 
so far as I am concerned, the distinction becomes rather dim. 

I do not understand the attitude which holds that there was an 
Ark and a man named Noah, but cannot believe in the existence 
of Noah’s Ark. ” 

There is equally good evidence for the VijaySditya-Trilocana 
synchronism. The Cajukya grants are unanimous in stating that, 
after 59 kings had ruled in Ayodhya, the Cajukyas ruled in Daksi- 
napatha ( Dekhan ). The Eastern Cajukya grants add that Vijayl- 
ditya was the first Cajukya, who came down to Dekhan ; but he is 
said to have lost his life in battle against Trilochana Pallava. His 
posthumous son, Visnuvardhana, however, founded a dynasty, after 
defeating the Kadambas and the Gangas. His son by a Pallava prin¬ 
cess was Vijayaditya II, and his grandson was Pulakeii Vallabha 
( Ranastipundi |)lates of Vimaladitya and 1018 A. c. Epi. Ind,, vol. 
6, No. 36 ). The Western Cajukya grants only say that 16 kings, 
including Vishnuvardhana and Vijayaditya, ruled in Dekhan. Then, 
after a temporary eclipse, the family fortunes were revived by Jaya- 
simha Vallabha, who defeated Rashtrakuta Indra, son of Krishna. 
His son was Ranaragaand his grandson was Pulake^i, who took Vatapi 
( Badami) ( Nllgunda plates of Vikramaditya VI and 1087 A. c. Epi. 
Ind., vol. 12, no, 19). The Eastern Cajukya grants evidently err in 
making Pulake^i, the son, instead of a remote descendent, of Vijaya¬ 
ditya 11. Modern scholars suggest that Vishnuvardhana and Vijaya¬ 
ditya II may be identified with Jayasimha and Ranaraga. But the 
western Cajukya grants distinguish them, and Ranna {Sdhasa-Bhima- 
Vijaya Ind. Ant. vol. 40, p. 44) likewise makes Satya^raya Valhabha, 
alias Vishnuvardhana of Ayodhya a predecessor of Jayasimha, foe 
of the Rastrakutas, of Ranarangasimha and of Pulake^i, who took 
Vatapi, Thus Vishnuvardhana and Vijayaditya II must have been 
the first two of the 16 kings of the Dekhan, who preceded Jaya¬ 
simha and Ranaraga. 

From the Vijayaditya-Trilocana synchronism, on the one hand, 
and the Karikala-Trilocana synchronism on the other, it may be con¬ 
cluded that Trilocana at first defeated Vijayaditya I and was there¬ 
after himself defeated by Karikala. These synchronisms enable us 
to fix the date of Karikala approximately. The Badami Inscription 
( Ind. Ant., vol. 3, p. 305) of the 12th year of Pulakesi’s son Klrti- 
varman is dated Saka 500=578 A. c. His accession therefore must be 
placed in 578-12=566 A. c. Between Vijayaditya I and Kirtivarman, 
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there were 16 kings including Visnuvardhana and Vijayaditya II, 
plus the 3 kings Jayasimha, Ranaraga and Pulake^i, i. e., 19 kings in 
all. These 19 kings must have ruled for about 19 ^ 20 = 380 years 
from c. 186 to 5^ a. c., and Karikala, a later contemporary of 
Trilocana PallaVa must have lived in c. 200 A. c. 

Rudran-Kannanar, w’ho sings of Karikala in Pattinappdlai, has 
also sung of Tondaiman Hantiraiyan of KancI in Pervm-Panarru- 
ppadai- We have seen that Karikala was also king of KancI, He 
could not have conquered Renad otherwise. In fact, KancI was an 
ancient Coja city, which later on was taken by the Pallavas and made 
their capital. But KancI continued in the possession of the Colas, 
not only in Karikala’s lifetime, but even for some time after, as 
Coja Ilan-Kijji is said to have built a Buddhist cliaitya in KancI 
( Manimekhalai, xxviii. 172-175). 7'he Velurpljaiyam plates ( South 
Indian Inscriptions, vol. 2, No. 98) attribute the conquest of KancI 
to Kumaravisnu I, whose son Buddhavarman is stated to have been 
a predecessor of Visnugopa, who is evidently to be identified w’ith 
Visnugopa of KancI mentioned by Samudragupta among his South 
Indian opponents ( Inscriptions No. 1). In a paper on the 
epoch of the Gupta era ( New Indian Antiquary, 1941), I have shown 
that the Guptas began to rule in 273 A. c., and that Samudragupta 
was succeeded by Candragupta II before G. E. 61 = 334 a. c. KumS- 
ravisnu I, who was at least two generations earlier than Visnugopa, 
must therefore be dated not later than c. 334 2 x 20 = c. 294 A. o., 
and Karikala, who ruled at KancI, not later than c. 294—20s=c. 274 
A, c. Karikala'cannot be placed later than Kumaravisnu I, as from 
the time of the latter’s conquest of KancI, the Pallavas were in con¬ 
tinuous possession of the city down to at least c. 900 A. c. Ijanti- 
raiyan must have been either a Cola or a Pallava, as he was king of 
KancI. But as he is said to have surpassed the glory of the three 
crowned Tamil kings, of whom the Coja was one {Perum-Pdnar. 
ruppadai lines 33-35 ), he could not have been a Coja himself. He 
must therefore have been a Pallava ; and as he and Karikala were 
both contemporaries, later and earlier, of Rudran-Kannanar, he may 
reasonably be identified with Kumaravishnu I, the first Pallava king 
of KancI. In fact, Ijantiraiyan seems to be an exact Tamil transla¬ 
tion of Kumaravisnu, as Tiraiyan is an epithet of the sea-re¬ 
cumbent God Vi?nu. Ijantiraiyan is also said to be a scion of 
Tondaiyar (line 454); and Tondaiyar and Pallavar have the same 
meaning. The Tondaiyar, like the Pallavas, are said to have been 
lords of Venkatam (Tirupati hills ) {Ahandnuru, 213 ). Tradition 
avers too that the Pallavas were a branch of the Tiraiyar (sea-folk ). 
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If Ilantiraiyan is identified with KumSravisnu I, Trilocana may be 
identified with Skanda^i^ya, the immediate predecessor of KumSra* 
visnu I; and Skanda^isya and Trilocana are only various names 
of Siva. 

Nallanduvanar’s 11th also enables us^to throw new 

light on the Sangham age. It gives the positions of all phnets at 
the beginning of a rainy season. Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury 
and Venus are said to be respectively in Mesa (0°to30'’), Mina 
(330° to 0°), Makara (270° to 300°), Mithuna (60° to 90°), and Rsabha 
(30° to 60°), on a day of lunar eclipse, w’hen Krttika (37° 30' ) was 
near the zenith or high up in the heavens. From a study of Gupta 
and other early inscriptions, it is found that the Hindus calculated 
by the mean motions of planets and not by their apparent mot'ons. 
Apparent motions came into vogue only with the extant Surya 
Siddhanta ( 10th century A. c.) and even later, mean motions 
continued in use side by side with apparent motions until Sripati 
(1039 A. c.) protested against their continued use in Siddh&nta- 
Sekhara, when they were finally given up. In making calculations 
for early times, therefore, we have to use only mean motions. 
More-over, as the mean motions of Mercury and Venus, whose 
maximum distances from the sun could not be more than 26° and 48° 
respectively, vary widely from their apparent motions, w’e are 
perfectly in the dark regarding the Hindus’ rates of mean motion 
for these minor planets in those early times. Therefore only the 
positions of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn are available for chronologi¬ 
cal verification. Again, as the Revatyadi ecliptic could not have 
been known before c. 500 a. c. and as A^vinl is placed at the head 
of the naksatras in the period of w’hich we are speaking, the Hindu 
ecliptic of those times must in all probability have begun from the 
yogatara of A4vinl (8°). The required positions of Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn thus become 8° to 38°, 338° to 8° and 278° to 308°. As 
Krttika (37° 30°) was high up, and as it was the beginning of the rainy 
season, the Sun’s longitude must have been between 90° and 130°; 
and there must be lunar eclipse on the given day. Calculating for 
the period c. 1 to c. 600 a. c., the only date that satisfies these 
conditions is 28th June 196 a. c. On that full-moon day, the sun’s 
longitude was 100°, and its distance from the node was 8°. So 
lunar eclipse was certain, and the mean longitudes of Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn were 25°, 0° and 308“ respectively. Thus this date 
completely satisfies all the given data. In a previous paper, I had 
suggested 27th July 17 A. c. as the only such date, but that was 
calculated with the Revatyadi ecliptic and the apparent and not 
mean motions of the planets. We may therefore safely conlude 
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that the true date of the Paripddal is 1% A. c. and not 
17 A. c. 

Another datum that throws new light on the Sangham age is the 
reference to the Maurya invasion in the Puranandru (175 ) and the 
AhanSnuru ( 69, 251 and 281). These lyrics mention the Moriyas, 
in one text the Vamba Moriyas, as trying to cross the southern hill 
(Tirupati) which was the northern frontier of the Tamil country 
( Tamilakam ), with the Vadukar ( Andhras ) as their advance guard, 
but as having been repelled by Mohur aided by the Ko^ar. In 
their progress southward, their cars are said to have rolled along 
the passes of the dew-gemmed hill of many waterfalls. This 
famous incident of Tamil history is commonly believed to refer to 
an unsuccessful invasion of South India by Maurya Bindusara. 
But the only basis of this belief is a vague reference to Bindusara’s 
conquests in the History of Buddhism of the recent (c. 1600 A. c . ) 
and unreliable Tibetan chronicler Taranatha. Even Asoka did not 
proceed further south than Kalinga, and after his Kalihga conquest, 
he deliberately chose for the rest of his life to make conquests only 
by dAarma and not by force. In his rock-edicts, he refers to the 
independent Tamil kingdoms of the Pandya, Coja, Kerajaputra and 
Satiyaputra, but gives no indication of an attempt, successful or 
otherwise, to conquer these kingdoms. No post-A^okan Maurya 
king was pow'erful enough to attempt or even to be credited with 
any such achievement. The Sangham lyrics, moreover, evidently 
refer to a recent event, which had strongly impressed itself on their 
imagination to such an extent that they content themselves with 
hinting- at the place of the contest, without actually naming it, as if 
it were too commonly well-known to need specific mention; and 
there is no evidence of any kind for dating the Sangham age so early 
as the Mauryan period. The epithet ‘Vamba’ (new or restless) 
applied to these Moriyas likewise seems intended to distinguish 
them from the well-known Mauryas of the 3rd century B. c. The 
Mauryas of Konkan, on the other hand, belong to a much later age 
(6th century A. c.). They were besides never powerful enough 
to invade Tamilakam, so far from their own country on the west 
coast. Samudragupta (c. 300 a. c. ) is known to have invaded South 
India, but the most Southern king that he met and claims to have 
defeated w’as Vishnugopa of Kancl. Among his numerous op¬ 
ponents, neither Mohur nor the Kosar are mentioned; and Samudra¬ 
gupta was a Gupta, not a Maurya, though some would suggest that 
the Guptas were in fact Mauryas revived. We must therefore seek 
fof other Mauryas. Here we get new light from Sudraka’s recently 
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published BhSna Padma-prdbhrtaka (p. IP) which refers to a Maurya 
prince Candrodaya as having gone out to subdue rebellious 
Samantas. As the characters of this Bhana were all evidently his¬ 
torical persons, who were contemporaries of Sudraka, the Maurya 
prince Candrodaya may be assigned to the same age as Sadraka, i. e., 
3rd century A. c. He is apparently identical with Emperor Candra 
of the Delhi iron-pillar inscription (Gupta Inscriptions, No. 32), 
who won Vahga, crossed the Sindhu and defeated Bahlikas, ruled 
long over a kingdom won by his own valour, and lost his life in a 
southern expedition; and the paleography of the iron-pillar inscrip¬ 
tion indicates that it belongs to about the same age as the earliest of 
the Gupta inscriptions. The reference in this inscription to a 
southern expedition indicates that he was perhaps the ‘Vamba’ 
Moriya of the Sangham lyrics; and as he immediately preceded the 
Guptas ( 273-497 a. c. ), he was also probably the founder of the 
Traikutaka era of 248 A. u. whose origin has so far remained 
unknown. 

The Sangham age may therefore be reasonably assigned to the 
2nd and 3rd centuries a. c. 
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The existence of “Prose Works” 
in Oldest TamiP 

By 

C. R. SankARAN 

It is a matter of common knowledge that no prose work, much 
less any short story, belonging to the oldest period of the Tamil 
language is extant now. But from this a negative conclusion as to 
the existence of prose works in old Tamil cannot be drawn. For 
in the oldest Tamil grammar Tolkappiyam (Porulatikaram, SOtra 
475), there is a distinct reference to the existence of four different 
prose styles in old Tamil. 

Pdttitai vaitta kurippitidnum 
Pdvinteluhta kilavi yanum 
porunmarapilldppoymmoli yanum 
porulotu punarhta hakaimoli ydQum en — 
turai vakai nataiye hdnkena molipa* 

The first line pdttitai vaitta kuiippindnum refers to the prose 
bits between verses, found in certain literary compositions which 
are known as campu in Sanskrit. 

In the next line of the sQtra pdvinreluhta kilavi ydnum, there is 
reference to prose without any admixture of words. Since it is said 
here that this prose rises out of verse, later commentators perhaps 
having in mind stories like Pancata7itra interpreted this line with 
the following line and observed that the second line of the sQtra 
refers to stories having no verisimilitude (like the tale which speaks 
of a friendship between an elephant and a horse). These commen¬ 
tators take the third line of the sutra porunmarapilldppoymmoli 
ydtium to mean only such fables as Aesop’s. But it is not unlikely 
that the author of ro/Aa/i/>i^«OT had in mind the idea of ‘idealism 
in art ’ when he w’rote this line. And, therefore, he might have 
thought of such artistic creations w'hich turn our minds away 
from the turmoils of this world. Likewise we may be missing 
TolkSppiyanSr’s meaning if we take the second line of this sutra 
to mean gloss or commentary of verses.” 

In the next line porulotu punarhta hakaimoli ydnum, Tolkapi- 
yanar speaks of such artistic creations in prose which portray the 

1. This piper is based on an interesting article by R. S. Desikan in a 
Tamil periodical {,Kalnimagal, Aug. 1940 pp. 102-109). 

2. Tolkappiyam Porulatikaram edited by Chidambaram Pillai and Vaiyapuri 
PiLLAi, Madras, 1935, p. 437. 
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highly humorous side of our life here. This prose consists of ' wit ’ 
(cdmatkarokti), 'irony’ (vyajokti), ‘repartee’ (pratyukti) and 
‘ satire ' ( vydjastuti). 

It is interesting to note here that Tolkappiyanar gives first 
place to Hdsyarasa (cf. porulatikdram-Meypdtfiyal sutra 247) 
hakaiye yalukai yilivaraft marufkai 
yaccam perumitarn vekuHyuvakaiy bq 
tappdl eftd meyppdf ejipa} 

It is significant that Tolkappiyanar gives the first place to 
H&syarasa. This shows the highly civilised culture of the Dravidi- 
ans who undoubtedly had a remarkable sense of humour. Here it 
must be also remembered that Tolkappiyanar classifies laughter 
under four divisions. ( Porulatikdram-meyppdftiyal sutra 248 ); 
yeUal ilamai petaimai mataseQ 
tullappatta hakai hd^etipa.^ 

We either laugh at others in mockery or while being undeser¬ 
vedly taunted we laugh in sheer compassion at the meanness of 
those that mock at us. On account of absolute ignorance also, 
sometimes there is laughter. Then laughter also results in the 
half ignorant and the half knowing state. 

Lastly it might be pointed out here that the ancient Dravidians 
conceived also of three kinds of laughter. The compassionate smile 
of a highly evolved soul or divine being (like Krsiia) at the ignor¬ 
ance of less developed beings (like Arjuna) is very naturally placed 
at the top. Moderate and temperate laughter involving a high 
degree of control and therefore implying high culture comes next 
and intemperate laugher which betrays childish (not child-like) ignor¬ 
ance of which Meredith in his Essay on Comedy speaks, comes last. 
muruvalittu hakutalum alave ciriitalum 
perukac cirittalum end musteapa 

Thus we see that in Tolkdppiyam there is not only mention of 
different styles of prose compositions, but also a very interesting 
subtle analysis of rasa. We have only these siitras before us. But 
time has destroyed those artistic creations which the author of 
Tolkdppiyam had in mind when he wrote these siitras. But our con¬ 
solation is that happily, we meet with short story-technique in 
late works of the .Sangam period too like the Puzahdttdzu and 
Kalittokai. 


5. Tolkdppiynm Pcikvu, p. 35.“', 

4. I did, 

5. Kalai Magnl Aua. 1940, p. 105. 
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An Unknown but Daring Project of 
King Sambhaji 

By 

G. S. Sardesai, Kamshet 

This is an age of expansion in research all round. Perhaps 
the impact of rapid discoveries is felt more keenly in science 
influencing life’s necessities than in purely mental subjects like 
history and psychology. But the advance in historical research is 
none the less striking. Workers in the departments of ancient 
and modern history and students of Indian Universities are vying 
with one another in discovering fresh topics for research and dis¬ 
cussion and concentrating their best energies on them. There can 
really be no end to this spirit of enquiry. The more we feel we 
have discovered, the more glaring become the gaps in our existing 
knowledge of things, making further investigation imperative. To 
illustrate this demand and supply in the field of history I intend 
in this short paper to place before my readers one or two curious 
Sanskrit letters written by King Sambhaji, the hapless son and 
successor of the great founder of the Maratha Raj. 

It is a truism in human affairs that nothing suceeeds like 
success. This truism applies most pertinently to the unfortunate 
career of Sambhaji. Because he failed to protect his heritage 
against the heavy odds of Aurangzcb’s severe onslaught, we forget 
that Sambhaji possessed several sterling merits of head and heart 
and that he was an accomplished prince in many ways. 

Sanskrit works have been recently discovered whose author¬ 
ship goes directly to Sambhaji personally. His trusted minister 
the famous Kavi-Kalash, popularly known as Kalusha was doubtless 
a learned Pandit of the traditional type, well-versed in Sanskrit 
literature and priestly learning, and certainly not a spy employed 
by the wily emperor to compass the ruin of his adversary. Two 
Sanskrit letters have been recently discovered in the archives of 
the Jaipur State which directly prove the heroic effort that Sambhaji 
and his minister put forth. 

Students of history know how conspicuously the rulers of 
Jaipur served the Mughal Emperors from generation to generation. 
Mansingh, Mirza Raja Jaysingh and Ramsingh were devoted 
supporters of the Mughal throne and carefully secured copies of 
the various transactions that took place at the imperial court. These 
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records now so invaluable to history remained uncared for during 
more than two centuries and are now being examined and offered 
to students of history. Graphic accounts of Shivaji’s visit to 
the Emperor at Agra in 1666 have been unearthed in a mass of 
Hindi letters, which mention that the poet Paramanand, author of 
Siva-bhdrata, had also accompanied his master to Agra, thereby 
establishing the contemporaneity of the two personages. 


Along with these Hindi letters two letters in Sanskrit have 
been discovered, addressed in 1683 by Sambhaji to Ramsingh, 
mentioning the former’s daring project of deposing Aurangzeb, and 
seeking the latter’s hearty co-operation for accomplishing that 
object. The plan w'as quite feasible and had In it every chance of 
success ; hut because it failed, history must not omit to take 
cognisance of it. Both the letters are nearly of the same import: 
and as they have not been published anywhere, I would reproduce 
here the one which is more elegant and eloquent in style and 
matter. I also offer a free English translation for those who do 
not understand the original language. 

xmint 

fFJTtlR JTirRR 

vs 




'^3 


51 


1 . This is a reference to Krishna Singh or Kisan Singh, the only son of the 
addressee Ram Singh, who while serving in the Emperor’s army in Maharashtra^ 
was by the Emperor’s orders put to death at about the age of 19 near Farenda on 
10th April 1682 for complicity with his rebel son Akbar, 
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»nf^: ^nfiftT: 

^*T?lir<l?l W«T 8T^Tf*J^»Wt «T’ 

«r^nw?»T ^rtinJ 

^T^ffRiT: «f\nr?T:TJf»Tiii'^rTO't'»S5^f7 w4- 

lf\*n »T*«roR^.? 5 ^ ?wr am 

aTnTwJTm|JT 3 rnTT@^nfmif^ 35 «Nmrf«iTa; fa^tar^ 

5 f»Tmir'^TJrin^IR*iaf«? 5 n^im wift^ 

flaRrmp: mficat: %r^?^TTrq^ airftraT: Jr®^r g^^RT mf'^ar: 

%i%t; ^Jfoj %f%T^a^rswRrgRpr 4 t ^Rmrar: fiwi aJ^raro^r sra- 

mam: Mftasaa^ aasnrnr: 'aafs 

inrl^awn ^fa aaft? ^ar a^ 3 f 55 araTw aaw 9 Fa\ aa?a» 

f% a aa aa«amff sfreaaaa: ftaarai^i uPaat «vi4M«p<?iasf\ai^i 
goiT: war: tirar ^ «aia<iJa 4 <TWi: %a^ ^imiaBtarwaTW: 

aaai'&aw.agasT afmafa r«B fsa a aat wfa ^aa4pn*ta gwitma* 
amrr ^^a?flar« 4 flwi^ faa% 

«rsaa frar a^ aa^TOTfaw sraar 

Ita aiaifa’WT^ a^a a?ai 5 ?afgfeaTgai>a «ag«isa^ fafira: 
a aafirtfraf^fa? ^ ^^atfta ?a’\aTrra{^a'\al[ aaa: fa4\aa i^tiat awm- 
jarawi ga^^ afa aft «fiaf5{^Jafasifa a^^a fa^ 

qaraifaa! a.?T wiarar arr.%: a 3 Fa??aW\^rrj,^ aa 4 raa amfa aaaa^- 
arca aafitafafa ag(aafa% aar Ef.m'^aafmaiaJfa aaaiaai f^ianr: 
fa: aafi gt^a aarfa awCsRfa a^Taifi^a aai anp 
g^arar; aa«at<;% aaarSisg^aRaaf ^fta arar?a aa^^iafa>%a- 
^rfa^afiaari^Ea?: g^anm (aSta^a waaTfa afaaiia aaar a afirra- 
araf??faaianaf^T 

Eftaapfafasaiaara: am EftaaRRaaftaaaT'x stanriafg^- 
aa*f«T: ai<g$i»a«iaaaEa faR^i.w%^a%aR^\aT aafafa fife a|%aja- 
agfalfa fasr3rs>>g ii 

“ Shambhuji Rajah to Rajah Ram Singh of Amber 

Written c. November 1682 

[ After five long appellations of traditional eulogy ] 

Shri Skambhu Raja craves your friendship and after enquiring 
about your welfare communicates to Your Highness his own words 
in this letter. 

2. Durjtn Singh Hada of Bundi roae againat Aurangseb and caused him 
aetioua trouble for >ears. He was ultimately killed in a fight. 
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We have received your communication and understand your 
object to mean that no opposition should be offered to the Emperor 
of Delhi, but that his suzerainty should be accepted. 

Thereafter you came to know how your son Krishna Singh met 
his ru’n for having intrigued with Sultan Akbar ; and after full 
cons'deration of the political situation you again wrote to us in 
laudable terms that we acted rightly in offering shelter in our 
dominion to Sultan Akbar, that you approved the course we 
followed and that as we are Hindus, you signified your readiness 
to execute whatever wjs considered expedient in the circumstances. 

If such indeed is your real intention, then you yourself ought 
to take tl e lead in this affair. The present wicked Emperor believes 
that we Hindus have all become effeminate and that we have lost 
all regard for our religion. Such an attitude on the part of the 
Emperor we cannot any longer endure. We cannot put up with 
any thing derogatory to our character as soldiers (Kshatriyas). The 
Vedas and the codes enjoin certain injunctions of religion and 
caste, which we cannot allow to be trampled under foot, nor can we 
neglect our own duty as kings to our subjects. We are prepared to 
sacrifice every thing, our treasure, our land, our forts, in waging 
war against this Satanic Emperor. With this firm resolution we 
have for these two years extended our hospitality to Akbar and 
Durgadas. We have killed many a brave captain of the Emperor, 
imprisoned several, released some after exacting ransom, and some 
out of compassion ; several effected their escape by offering bribes. 
In this way th.e imperial commanders have proved themselves 
utterly incompetent. The moment has now arrived when the 
Emperor himself can be captured and made prisoner with the result 
that we can rebuild our temples and restore our religious practices. 
We strongly assure you that we have resolved to execute all this in 
the near future. 

But we are in comparison w'ith you young and inexperienced. 
We have seen and heard so much about your valour and your zeal 
for religion. You at present fully possess the seven arms of king- 
ship, so that if you muster courage and co-operate with us in the 
task of annihilating the power of this Emperor, what may not be 
accomplished I When we ponder on this situation, we feel ex¬ 
tremely surprised to find that you keep yourself so quiet and so 
unmindful of your religion. 

There is another point. You and we have well observed what 
sort of a man Durjan Singh Hada is and what wealth he possessed* 
But he sacrificed his wealth and relying on his own personal valour 
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created such a havoc at our instigation, as you being so near must 
have fully learned about. We from our side are doing our best. 
Wc are planning to despatch Akbar and Durgadas into Gujarat, so 
that you on your side must courageously execute whatever is 
possible. Shah Abbas of Persia has signified his willingness to 
support the cause of Akbar ; but it does not in our opinion behove 
us to accept Muslim help in this cause and enable Abbas to gain 
the credit. Was it not your own revered father Jay Singh who 
gained the honour of helping Aurangzib to capture the throne of 
Delhi ? You can now follow the same example and obtain the same 
credit by helping Akbar (to the throne). If he becomes the Emperor 
of Delhi with the help of the Muslims of Persia, they will gain 
predominance. It is necessary to prevent such a contingency. If 
you and wc join our forces and place Akbar on the throne, we shall 
get the opportunity of protecting our religion and on your part you 
will shed lustre on the house of Jay Singh. 

My ministers Kavi-kalash and Janardan Pandit are writing to 
you separately at length. You will also learn all the details 
personally from (our deputed agent) Pratap Singh-and from the 
trusted spies who will meet you. Please write constantly about 
your own welfare. What more is there for us to write, when we 
are sure you comprehend all matters so intelligently ? ” 

I have to thank Sir Jadunath Sarkar for supplying me copies 
and a photograph of the original letter. It is difficult to say whether 
the handwriting is Sambhaji’s own or of Kavi Kalash or of a scribe. 
I am inclined to attribute it to a scribe. It resembles the traditional 
writing of old Sanskrit compositions. That Sambhaji knew and 
wrote Sanskrit 1 readily believe: the actual composition of the 
letters may have been executed by Kavi Kalash. Resort to Sanskrit 
in preference to Persian is an obvious precaution against detection 
of the plan by the Emperor. 



Authorship of the Upadi Sutras 

By 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, Adyar 

The authorship of the Unadi Sutras is still debated. Some 
ascribe them to Sakatayana, an ancient grammarian who derived all 
nouns from verbal roots ; others to Vararuci ; there are yet others 
who identify this Vararuci with, and father the work upon, Katya- 
yana, the Vartikakara. 

Their chronological relation to Panini is also a matter on which 
opinion is divided among scholars. I believe with GoldstrCcker^ 
that though the Pratyayas given in these Sutras are pre-Paninian, the 
work in the present form is the production of a much later period. 
GoldstrOcker’s view, however, should he clarified and slightly 
modified. Though a good number of the Unadi Pratyayas can be 
pre-Paninian, all of them cannot be so. A correct interpretation 
of Panini 3.3.1 and the Sloka Vartika thereon gives us a glimpse 
of the true history of this work. 

: Panini reads this among those rules which deal 
with the Krts. ‘ Adayah’, like that in hhuvddayah, (1.3.1) refers 
here to a list enumerating these Pratyayas. Whether Panini availed 
himself of a list drawn up by Sakatayana or himself compiled one 
of the suffixes selected from the latter’s work, or of words formed 
by them, is a question which cannot be satisfactorily answered 
at present. One point, however, deserves to be noted, ^akatayana 
as an etymologist derived every word from a root with an affix ; 
and in doing so, he could not necessarily confine all his affixes 
to the forces ol the present and the past, as he too must have had 
in his language words used with the force of the future ; but Panini 
in his Sutras 3. 3. 1-2 refers only to those Unadi affixes which are 
used in Vartamana and Bhuta. In 3.4.75 Panini says that the Unadi 
affixes denote ideas other than those of the dative and the ablative. 
Nothing would therefore be more foolish than to believe that Panini 
restricted all the affixes invented by the etymologists to these 
senses. It would be tantamount to saying that the words known 
to SakatSyana and his followers were used only in these senses 
specified by Panini. Nage^a dives into the meaning of these SQtras 
deeper than other commentators when he intelligently remarks 

1. Papini, pp. 170-171. 

2. Laghusdbdenduiekhara, Vol. II, p. 807 {KSii sans, seriis. No. 3.) 
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. 

I 

‘ Sangraha' means choice collection and by Ui^adayah PSi^ini 
means only some of the affixes invented by Saka^ayana. Perhaps 
Un2di might have formed one chapter of Krt affixes in Sakatayana’s 
work. ‘ Bahulam ’ is always used by Panini to mean ‘ often ’ or 
‘mostly’. When the instances are numerous he says ‘bahulam’ 
and when they are only a few he has ‘drfyante’, as in the next 
Sutra (3.3.2). ‘ Bahulam ’ is an adverb and here modifies the use of 
these Pratyayas with the force of the present. The meaning of the 
Sutra then is this : The Unadi Pratyayas are used mostly with the 
force of the present. They are seen employed with 

the force of the past also. 

This reference to them in his work is to acknowledge that the 
words formed by these affixes are admissible in the meanings and 
tenses specified by him. It scarcely means that he is in favour of 
the method adopted by dakatayana and his followers in deriving 
these words. Nage^a rightly observes ; 

It will thus be seen that Panini wants only to restrict the use of 
these words. The restriction is his own ; otherwise his reverence 
for his predecessors would have, as in many other places, made him 
here also say : Unadayah Sakatayano bahulam. 

The Sloka Vartika on this Sutra, however, reveals the imposi¬ 
tion of a new and liberal interpretation on ‘ bahulam’, which leaves 
the doors wide open for the etymologists to bustle in. On the 
Sutra under discussion Patanjali quotes this Sloka V3rtika and 
explains it as follows ; 

Patanjali : RstT’fH.: Why has ‘ bahulam ’ been employed 

in the SQtra 7 

Sloka vartika ; ^551^ i 

Patanjali : STf 1 

Unadi affixes come only after a limited number of roots and 
not after all; it is to cover all the roots that ‘ bahulam ’ has been 
employed. 

Sloka Vartika : 

Patanjali: ^ I 

Moreover only a few affixes have been covered, not all. 


3. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 808. 
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Here ‘tesam’ which is in the masculine gender, refers only to 
Pratyayas and not to Prakrtis. Vasu forcibly refers it to Prakjtia 
when he says : 

“Moreover* there has been no exhaustive enumeration of the several 
roots after which these affixes come : only some of them have been 
collected in works treating of Uradi affixes.” 

The first sentence discloses the inexhaustiveness in the enume¬ 
ration of roots and the second shows it in that of affixes, Vit^hala 
in his Prakriyaprasada clearly points this out as follows 

^ Rtqqr: | 

Sloka Vartika : 

Patanjali: I ^ qf^- 

HHitrtft I jq: epirfr ^oiTqq> h qqlwit i 

fife q ^rrof wqffq Hffqrf&r q qft^mTHrf^ ii 

The various operations of the affixes including those of their 
Anubandhas also have not been exhaustively treated : there yet 
remains much to be said on these. What is the reason for this 
incompleteness of treatment ? Why do the Uijadi affixes come only 
after a limited number of roots and why have their operations not 
been exhaustively treated ? This is to show that there are many 
more affixes to be included in the Upadi list. 

Sloka Vartika : I 

Patanjali : %TRW ^ pg: ? 

How are Vedic words having conventional meanings correct 
(understandable ) (if they are not explained etymologically )? 

The Sloka Vartika then gives the following answer to all these 
questions. 

Sloka Vartika ; HW q qrgiwrf I 

Patanjali : HW qrjqg, i i 

Sloka Vartika : q 

Pataftjali: q «rrf RTHfrl I 

In the Nirukta it is said that all nouns are derived from 
simple roots ; among grammarians Sakatayana too holds the same 
view. 

So much about Vedic words and words having conventional 
significances. What about words w’hich do not clearly show their 
derivations ? 

Sloka vartika ; fSretqqqi^RWt rirrh; Rf^sr I 

4. Siddh, Kaum-, Tranbl., Part II, p. 331. 

5. Part II, p. 599 ( Bombay Sans, and Prakrit Series ed. ) 
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There also the proper bases and affixes which form those words 
must be inferred. The Sloka Vartika drives us to this conclusion 
that we should think that Panini employs bahulam in this SQtra 
in order to cover all other words which he has not enumerated and 
which may be split up into bases and affixes as suggested by 
Sakatayana, and that all the Vedic words, words having conventional 
significances and words without apparent derivations have thus all 
been covered by him (Panini) by this Sutra, i. e. they can be 
explained etymologically. 

The difference between this interpretation given by the Sloka 
Vartika and the one given above is now quite clear. Panini in fact 
does not employ bahulam as a panacea for all these supposed 
ills. That he uses it as an adverb modifying Vartamana may be 
known by comparing this Sutra with the next one in which he 
says that the Unadi Pratyayas are seen also used with the force of 
the past. In the light of this it is not correct to translate U^adayo 
bahulam as “They are too many.” * 

The change of meaning which bahulam undergoes after 
Pacini’s time accounts for the history of the Unadi Sutras better than 
anything else. Panini, a very independent and reasonable gram¬ 
marian, was influenced least by the Nairuktas and Sakatayana, But 
this Sloka Vartika indicates that some of his successors who as 
shown above, expanded the scope of this Sutra to include a great 
number of words (which are primitive or non-derivative from the 
Paninian point of view ) in the U^adi list, were not so. The fact 
that the works of the etymologists, like the various Prati^akhyas, 
have influenced some of Panini’s successors deserves attention. 
Katyayana who, as will be presently seen, often favours the etymo¬ 
logists is one among those successors and belongs to a period 
not far distant from that in which flourished the author of the 
Sloka Vartika. Much of the material in the present Unadi Sutras 
relates to this period, though the form in which it now appears is 
generally late. All this is clearly borne out by the following 
evidence. Let us begin with Panini. 

Some of these Ur^di Sutras are not known to Pacini 
In 3. 4. 74 Panini passes on certain words like bhima, etc., as 
Nipatanas (words which admit of no analysis into Prakrti and 
Pratyaya) denoting ablation. In the previous Sutra he has given 
two similar words as Nipatanas denoting the idea of the dative, viz. 
ddsa and goghna. In the very next Sutra () he says 
that the words formed by the Upadi affixes denote ideas other than 
these two, namely dative and ablation. From this it is clear that 
6. Vaso, Vol. II, Part 27p. 145. 
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he does not regard words belonging to the Bhimadi group as words 
formed by the Upadi affixes. But we have the following rules in 
the Unadi Sutra treating of these words:— 

1. 7. 1. 148, 2. 61, 2. 62, 3. 82, 3. 112, 4. 45 . 4. 217 and 5. 22. 

Panini 2. 4. 57 {Vayau) optionally substitutes aj by w. 
Vdyu is thus accounted for by this Sutra as derived from the root 
aj. The first Unadi Sutra groj derives this 

word from the root vd {vdti). If Panini had this Sutra before him, 
he as an Avyutpannavadin, would have never derived this word 
from a root as described above. It may be argued that Panini in 
2. 4. 57 wants only to enjoin an option in the substitution of aj 
by vi and that as there are also instances. of the latter other than 
this (vdyu ), this cannot be an incontestible proof ; but we have the 
following indubitable evidence of the Mahabhasya which instances 
this very word under the above Sutra. What is more interesting, 
even Patanjali does not know the first rule of the present Unadi 
work. 

Patanjali! h “^r 4\” ( 2 - 4-57 ) ^ 

I I % ? 

I I 

Nage.4a with his characteristic insight and conscientiousness has 
not failed to note this. 

Reviewing in theVol. IV, p. 375, the Unadi 
Sutras with the Prakriydsarvasva of Narayana published as No. 7 in 
the Madras University Sanskrit Series, Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh says 
with reference to Dr. Kunhan Raja’s introductory remark—“This 
commentary on the Sutras of Panini forms a basis not only for un¬ 
derstanding the meaning of the Sutras but also reconstructing the 
history of the various systems of Sanskrit grammar’ ’ on the w'ork 
as follows:—“It is also implied in this quotation that Papini himself 
was the author of the Unadi Sutras. Such an assumption in spite of 
Goldstuckf-r, is surely unw'arranted. We are confronted with two 
contradictory but undeniable facts in this regard. Panini knew at 
least some of the Unadi Sutras. Cf. Panini VI. 4. 97 (^^*^50^85^ 'g), 
in which the first three suffixes are Unadis. A number of Unadi 
suffixes are again mentioned in 6. 3. 53 (7. 2. 9 ?). 

It may be pointed out that though Panini knows some Unadi 
suffixes, there is nothing of an evidence showing that he knows the 
present Unadi Sutras. 


7. See L. S. S., Vol. II, p. 810. 
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Some are not known to K&ty&yana 

On P. 3. 2. 178 Katyayana has the Vartika : 
jipfriJit i 

These roots take kvip and their vowel is lengthened when followed 
by that suffix, e. g. vSk, iahdaprat, Syatastuh, katapriih, juh and 
irlh. After instancing these words, Patanjali refers to an emenda¬ 
tion in regard to vaci and pracchi by another commentator and 
rejects it as follows;— 

shtpit ^ i 

I fiRimt HTOrmfiifH i qrwisRimT^iim i 

I apPiTTjpn I i 

I smr?tiiqrpN% f^ 

ST I ;T?JTrtg|«i^ st ll 

Neither Katyayana nor Patanjali knows that there is an Unadi 

rule to account for these words. When there is an explanation in 

the Unadi, Katyayana does not supplement Panini. For instance, 
rswr^TST^g %t^fwTi:sTI (p. 3. 4. 24, Vartika 5). 

Patanjali : fer srpirrf^r: i TTfmr-^^iqs; i g^sra[.l ftit i 

The author of the UnSdi Sutras has, on the other hand, taken 
these two Vartikas together to form his rule: 

^ms^TTnror >91 (2.57.) 

The plagiarism is clear. The identification of Katyayana w’ith 
Vararuci referred to by Vimalasarasvatl in his RupamSla is as un¬ 
reasonable as that with the author of the Prakrtavydkarana, It is 
deserving of notice that Katyayana, though he generally favours the 
Avyutpattipak^a, has not even cared to comment upon P. 3. 3, 1. 

In spite of Katyayana’s various shortcomings, Panini has to 
thank him for one great service which consists in having not tortured 
Panini’s meaning. To him hahtilam means what it exactly means 
to Panini. 

Some are not known to Patanjali 

It has been noticed above that Patanjali introduces a new affix 
krukan fP. 3. 2. 174) to account for the word bhlruka. This word is 
explained by Unadi 2. 31 by the same affix, and Patanjali, a staunch 
adherent of the Avyutpatt'paksa, would have never supplemented 
P. 3. 2. 174 if he had this Unadi rule before him. In a supplemen¬ 
tary Vartika (Isti) on P. 6. 4. 40 Patanjali 

8. See Vasu, Tranbl. of the Siddhdnta Kaumudi, Vol. II, Part II, p. 146. 
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derives the word hhru with the affix On, eliding the nasal. The 
same word is derived in quite a different way by Uiiadi 2. 68: 


.I 

. I 


( 5 :) which is an attempt to improve upon the MahSbhSiya. 

Nage^a’refers to another instance of this kind. In order to 
account for certain words in which r has changed to I Patanjali 
says that the following may be added to P. 8. 2. 18. (fl ) 

NageSa points out that all these are words explained by the 
Unadi‘® SQtras. In some cases the author of the Unadi work copies 
exactly the Sutras of the Astadhyayl. 

Cf. 6. 1. 21 ( Unadi 1. 73 ). 

p. 3. 2. 75 (Unadi 4. 103 etc etc.) 

Many more instances can be adduced ; but these will suffice to 
show that the author of the present Unadi SQtra has freely drawn 
upon the Astadhyayl, the Vartikas and the MahSbhasya. 

Internal Divergence 

This brief survey of the history of the Unadi SQtras would be 
incomplete if we do not notice here the differences among our 
grammarians in regard to the Vyutpattipaksa. Katyayana“ in all his 
allusions to the Unadi, definitely exhibits a leaning towards Sakata- 
yana’s school; but Patanjali in all those cases adheres staunchly to 
Panini’s Avyutpattipaksa and refutes all those Vartikas saying : 

Katyiyana^’ himself points out that Panini is not in favour of 
the UpSdi; and we can infer that most of these affixes are pre- 
Paninian and that Katyayana does not allude to the present work 
when he speaks of Unadis. On such occasions as noted above, 
Katyayana says that Panini’s rules do not hold good for the Unldis. 
The Vartikakira, as has already been noted, is a great Vedic 
Scholar. Steeped in the exegetical lore of his time, he cannot 
but leave some traces of it in his work. He makes his allegiance 
to Saka^ayana quite clear when he says: 

(7. 1. 2, V. 5), i. e. the words referred to under this 

9. See L.S.S., Vol. II, p. 808. 

10. Vide UpSdi 4.2 etc. 

11. SeeP. 1.1. 61, V.4: 3. 4, 77, 3 ; 4.1.1, 2 j 6.1. 162, 5 ; 7.1. 2, 3. 

12. See 7. 2. 8, 1 ; 7. 4. 13,1; 8.2. 78, 2 ; 8. 3. 59,1. Vide the MahdhhOtya 
on these. 

K.V.26 
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Sutra are not Vyutpannas (do not admit of an etymological analysis) 
according to Panini. This shows that he is not in agreement with 
the Sutrakara, One thing must be said about this great grammatical 
Katyayana. He never mixes up theories or their exponents ; never 
tampers with the Sutras nor tortures their meanings ; there is no 
cribbing, cabining and caging in his work. Whenever a point of 
difference arises between himself and Panini, he clarifies his position 
as well as that of Panini avoiding injustice and placing everything 
beyond doubt. His Vartikas thus sometimes illumine the Indian 
linguistic antiquity which is at times the despair of our grammatical 
historians. Instances like the above prove conclusively that he 
cannot be the author of the Sloka Vartika ; yet scholars have not 
been^wanting to suggest that Katyayana is himself the author of the 
Unadi Sutras. It is a sorry sight that is afforded by theories appear¬ 
ing in an uninterrupted procession, quite in the teeth of the internal 
evidence furnished by the texts. Golustrucker’s and Kielhorn’s 
appeals have fallen on deaf ears. A proper study of the Vartikas 
would certainly enlighten us on many such problems as the one 
under discussion, which would otherwise remain knotty for ever. 
This much has to he said of Katyayana in this connection. 

When we come to the Sloka Vartika we see that the rule 
is wrested from its context and interpreted in a quite 
different way in order to obtain Panini’s sanction. The Sloka- 
Vartikakara acted the role of a liaison officer and made room for 
convergence. What was the result? When the Unadis with all their 
ramifications appeared later in the form of the present work, they 
slowly came nearer and nearer until they came to be regarded as an 
important appendage to the Astadhyayi. There is also another factor 
which is not less responsible for this convergence. The author 
of the Unadi Sutras uses Paninian terms and Anubandhas which 
make his work depend on Panini for its interpretation. What is' 
thie of the Unadi Sutras is also true of the other appendages like 
the Phit SQtra, the Linganu^asana, etc. Ka^ik^ has not commented 
upon these. A comparison of the following MahSbhasya which 
enumerates the Upade^as with the Karika of the later com-' 
nientators quoted below it will indicate the truth. At the end of 
Paspa^a Patanjali says : 

I sTinili i «tTn*nt traq^ i aft i 

fiwRT: I aft I | vngg aft i wa^sfq 

gait: i i atfa a^u^fa 

BTfaqft^rfa i i 
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The KSrika of the later commentators runs : 

This includes the Unadi and the Lihganuiasana also among the 
Upade^as. 

Patanjalts Position 

Katyayana’s position with regard to the Unadi Sutras has been 
made clear. We now turn to Patanjali. When the Slokavartikakara 
justified the intrusion of etymologists, Patanjali refused to give 
them a long tether. He instructed them to confine their busy 
efforts to Sarnjnas and thus placed with them orders for ropes of 
sand. According to Pataftjali, the etymologists would have pro- 
spered greatly among words like dittha etc. which do not have any 
intelligible etymologies and which may be coined by any one. We 
can now understand why Patanjaji, though in all other instances he 
says derives*^ etc. with the 

Unadi affixes. 

Says He : “ vir^pprif^t HH: I 

Vitthala also in his Prakriydprasada says'*: 
ifiwrriV'irRfp?^ I 

As'" against this it may be noted that Katyayana regards even 
such words as ^anhha, kantha, etc. as Unadis. 

The Author of the Unadi Siltras. 

Who is then the author of the Unadi Sutras ? Most probably a 
grammarian called Vararuci who flourished some time after Pataftjali 
compiled these Unadi SQtras drawing fully well upon the Munitraya 
texts as well as upon those of the etymologists to which he might 
have had access. 

Admitting that the author of the Unadi Sutras was called Katya¬ 
yana, it may be pointed out that there is nothing to warrant his iden¬ 
tification with the author of the Vartikas. Sanskrit literary tradition 
knows several Katyayanas bearing the a/tar Vararuci. The two names 
are seen mostly going together. Probably the true bearers of both 
the names were only some old Katyayanas ; but with later commen¬ 
tators almost every Vararuci comes to be called also Katyayana. 
This adds perplexity to confusion and Vararuci thus becomes 

13. See Patanjali on I 

14. 3.3.1. 

15. Part II, p. 600 ( Bombay Sana, and Prakrit Series ed. ). 

16. See 7. 1. 2, 7. 3. 50, etc. 
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a mysterious name in Sanskrit literature. The works coming under 
this name are such as have to be assigned to widely varying dates. 
We cannot but be cautious in all such cases. Svetavanavasin does 
not attribute this work to any single author when he says : 

That the present Unadi work is based on Sakatayana’s grammar 
nobody doubts ; but what we cannot accept is his authorship of this. 
GoldstrOcker’s view thus stands uncontroverted. 

It may be noticed in passing that the Unadi Sutras have them¬ 
selves undergone some changes. Bhattoji^'’ Diksita in his commen¬ 
tary on these often disagrees with Ujjvaladatta. There is also the 
controversy regarding the real extent of the work ; according to 
•ome it consists of only five Padas, (PflfTcfl/)d£/»), and according to 
others of ten Padas, ( Daiapadi ). What is interesting above all is 
that “ every** system of Sanskrit grammar has its Unadi Sutras ” 


17. See Prau4ha-Matiorama, Pert II, pp. 747-810 ; see also Bubnell, Cata-’ 
logue id Sansk, Mss. in the Tanjore Library, p. 42. 

IS. See Dr. Chintamani*8 introduction to the Uoadi SOtrat, Madraa Uni- 
veraity Sentkrit Series. 
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Problems of Identity- Vi^varupa, the author of 
Balakrida and Vi^varupacarya alias 
Sure^varac5rya 

By 

P. P. SuBRAHMANYA Sastri, Madras 

In his learned Introduction to the YajHavalkya Smrti with 
Vi^varupa’s balakrida published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
(No. 74 in 1922) the eminent Editor Mahamahopadhyaya T. Gana- 
pati Sastri identified Vi^varQpa, the author of B&lakrida with 
Sure^vara, the author of the Bfhadaratfyaka Vdrtika, The 
identification has been steadily gaining currency since then. 
Mr. P. V. Kane states in page 262 of his “History of Dharma 
Sastra; “it may therefore be held as fairly established that 
Vi^varupa and Sure^vara are identical “. 

To us, the identity seems to rest on rather unreliable and 
insufficient data. Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Sastri relied foi 
his conclusion on the statement contained in a commentary on the 
Balakrida {No. 6‘i A of Volume I of the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS, in the Trivandrum Palace Library) which has the 
following half-stanza. 

There are only two MSS. of this work, one in the Trivandrum 
Palace Library and the other in the Trivandrum Curator’s Library. 
The whole commentary is only on the first seven stanzas of the 
YajAavalkya Smrti and the vioik is a fragmentary one. But even 
here, the half stanza has all the appearance of a later interpolation 
as it forms the pQrvardha according to one MS. and the uttarardha 
according to the other MS. (No. 1218 Vol. I. D. C. Tri, Cur. 
Library). The learned Mahamahopadhyaya is himself put to a good 
deal of trouble in interpreting it, as is evident when he asks us to 
understand to mean ‘ presumably a title ’ and to 

be the same as to press home his identification. If conjec¬ 
tural interpretation has to be resorted to, it is much more easy to 
understand to mean “ named BhavabhOti, the best 

Pandit ( Sahdakalpadruma). 

Indeed, the learned Editor Mahamahopadhyaya Ganpati SAstri 
relies for his own interpretation on the statements contained in 
another commentary on the Bdlakri^i called Vacanamald described 
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as No. 122 in Vol. I of the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, 
in the Trivandrum Curator’s Library. In this work, the author 
of the Vacanamali begins stanzas 2 and 3 as follows :— 

^trertoil fstfiswr: II ^ II 

<TT?Tt I 

II ^ H 

In stanza 2, the author pays homage to the well-known writers 
on Dharma. The straight-forward meaning of the first half of the 
stanza is “ Having paid obeisance to Manu, Sure^vara (Brhaspati) 
Yogiivara fYajnavalkya) and Tivrakiranaguru” (Prabhakaraguru)—all 
well-known writers on Dharma. But the learned Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya wants us to understand by Sure^vara the famous Vartti- 
kakara to identify him with Vi^varQpa and take as 

one word meaning Yajfiavalkya. But, in understanding the line 
thus, he has to face the difficulty of Sure^vara the commentator on 
Yajfiavalkya being mentioned prior to Yajfiavalkya and he explains 
this away by stating that the author’s sense of reverence to Sure^- 
vara is thus accomplished by his mentioning him before Yajna- 
valkya. This is indeed too laboured a method of explanation. 
Particularly so when in the very next stanza, the author of Vacana-i 
mala refers to the author of Bdlakridd as Vi^varupa in specific terms. 
To strain that Sure^vara in stanza 2 is identical with Vi^varfipa in 
stanza 3 seems to us to be too far-fetched and illogical. 

If we take Sureivara to mean Brhaspati, whose authority on 
Dharma is next only to Manu and whom Yajfiavalkya also follows, 
and YogUvara to mean Yajfiavalkya, and Tivrakiranaguru to mean 
Prabhakaraguru, whose authority on Dharma is accepted by Ananda- 
nubhava and others, we will then have in stanza 2 a citation of the 
standard writers on Dharma mentioned in their chronological order, 
followed in stanza 3 by the mention of VUvarupa who comes after 
Prabhakara chronologically also. 

The identification of Viivarupa, the author of Bdlakridd with 
Sure^vara of Varttika fame is thus far-fetched. Vi^varQpa, the 
Smpti commentator must have been a grhastha throughout his life. 
As Anandanubhava points out in his Nydyaratnadipdvali (see F. 
N. 150 to the Introduction to the Brahmasiddhi) Vi^varupa the 
Smfti writer could not have been a sannyasin at all. 

sf etc. etc. 

And if ViivarQpa is different from Sure^vara the Varttikakira, 
there is no inherent incompatibility between the views of Vi^varQpa, 
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the Smrti writer, Manc^na the Grhastha writer and Prabhakara ; 
nor need there be any continuity in doctrine between Manana 
as a Grhastha writer and Sure^vara cum ViSvarupa, the Sannyasin 
author of the Varttika. 

We are of opinion that he who was known as Mandanamiira in 
his Grhastha stage was initiated as a Sannyasin with the name of 
V’i^varupa and came to be famous in the world as Sureivara. That 
Visvarupa was the real Sannyasi name of Sure^vara is borne out by 
many evidences. 

It is interesting to note that the Sahkaravijayas do not give 
generally the grhastha or brahmacarya names of each of the four 
famous pupils of Sahkaracarya or even of Sankara himself. Sanan- 
dana, Ilastamalaka, Totaka and Visvarupa are the Sannyasa names 
by which the pupils of Sankara are referred to. Sanandana got his 
title Padmapada on his crossing the Ganges and Visvarupa got his 
title Suresvara on his writing the Varttikas. The Varttikakara 
is referred to as Vi^varupacarya by such standard writers like 
Vidyaranya in his Vivaratfaprameyasangraha, Ramatirtha in his 
Mdnasolldsa : Vrttdntavildsa and in Pardiaramddhaviya etc. (See 
page 261 of Kane’s Darmasastra ). 

We ate therefore driven to the conclusion that(l) the Visfvarupa 
of the Bdlakrldd lived and died as a Grhastha and he was no other 
than the famous BhavabhQti—a fact corroborated by the author of 
the Vacanamdld when he states in stanza 13 
referring to the Bdlakrldd and (2) that the famous Varttikakara— 
Suresvara was known also between the 8th and 14th centuries as 
VUvarQpacarya his Sannyasa name, his Grhastha name being 
Mandanamisra.* 


1. For fulk-r discussion of this last topic see the author’s article on 
‘Problems of Identity’ Mandanamisra-Suresvara in Part VI, Vol. 11 of the 
Sanhara-gurukula-pattrikd published at Srirangim, 
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Ma^iglanami^ra’s Bhavana-Viveka- a Study 

By 

V. A. R. Sastri and K. A. S. Sastri, Annamalainagar 

The Sanskrit-reading public owe a deep debt of gratitude to MM 
Dr. Ganganath Jha for having left at their disposal the publication 
of Mandina Mirra’s Bh&vandviveka with Umveka’s Commentary, in 
two parts in the Prince of Wales Saraswathi Bliawana Texts Series, 
Benares. It must also be said that the commentary of Umveka does 
not help us to understand the difficult language of Manqiana MiSra. 
Now we have undertaken on the basis of manuscript and printed 
materials to issue in instalments in the Annamalai University 
Journal a revised, critical edition of the BhSvanaviveka with a 
more elaborate, clear and hitherto unpublished commentary, called 
Vifamagranthibhedikd (the breaker of uneven knots) by one Nar3- 
yana, the son of Visnu. This Vispu may be identified with Bhatta 
Visnu, the author of the Naya-tattvasaAgraha, a critical commentary 
on the Tarkapada of the Purva-Mimams3 Sutras, according to 
the Prabhakara School. If this identification is correct, the 
commentator Narayana, a Keraliya brahmin, might have flourished 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. This commentator has not 
only availed himself of the materials in Umveka’s commentary on 
the Bhdvandviveka but also is in msny instances an interpreter of 
Umveka whose writings are very often obscure just like Manana’s. 
In certain cases NSrayana differs from Umveka in interpreting 
the text of the Bhdvandviveka and in the readings he adopts. 

The contents of the Bhdvandviveka can be briefly noted in two 
sections, the former a purvapakfa and the latter, the siddhdnta, 
regarding the nature and scope of bhdvand. 

I 

Purvapaksa 

The pQrvapak?in, chiefly the Grammarian, contends that there 
is no Bhdvand as expressed by the suffix ti in pacati and that if there 
be any such thing, it is not different from dhdtvartha —the meaning 
of the root. 

The answer ‘ I'rfd ’ for the question ? explains that 

the root pac in conveys a particular kriyd and the root kr in 

expresses a as in the example—‘ft?: So the 

argument of the Siddhantln that the root ‘ kr ’ in 'Ti^ the 

explanatory passage of »T^far, means bhdvand does not hold good. 
From statements also hke ‘ fik no bhdvand is known 

except dhvanana, the meaning of the root. 
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If hhivana is accepted, then it must be said that dhatvartha also 
is a kriya, so that two kriyas should have been known from ' 

But only one kriya is evidently experienced. 

If dhatvartha is also related to bhdvand as a karaka, (fire* 
wood) in ‘ ^ 1 %: ’ cannot be related to the dhatvartha paka as 

its instrument— karana—, as conveyed by the instrumental case. 

If there is bh&vand as akhyal&rtha, there could be no distinction 
between ‘ ’ and ‘ since both have pdka as dh&tvartha 

and bhdvana as akhydtartha. If the personal suffix conveys bhdvand, 
it should have in all instances a bhavya ; but in examples like 
* *, it cannot convey bhdvana in the absence of a bhdvya. 

If bhdvand is held as the activity of agent——it must be 
st/^tiPioT in the instance of and as such, becomes dhdtvartha in 
In the instance it is evidently the dhdtvartha. 

The nature of bhdvand (1) as a power to produce the desired 
fruit, (2) as/jflmpantfa, (3) prayatwa and (4) as apurva is discussed 
and it is held that none of these assumptions is acceptable. 

So there is no bhdvand separate from dhdtvartha as the meaning 
of dkhydtapratyaya. The passage—traw does not there¬ 
fore expressly convey the idea ‘ but it explains 

a niyoga with yaga as its object in relation to the 
«Trft fsttnn; i Whether is necessarily produced by the per¬ 
formance of ydga is not emphasized by this passage. 

II 

Siddhdnta 

The Siddhantin first emphasizes that the root * kr ’ in ♦(ifri ’ 
does not mean kriydsdmdnya, since kriydsdmdnya cannot take ghafa 
as its bhdvya ; so it must mean bhdvand. The root ‘ kr ’ in ‘ *11^ 
^*11^ ’ can therefore be said to convey bhdvand and not dhdtvartha- 
sdmdnya. So also in ‘ ? "Tafa’, the root ‘ kr ’ means 

bhdvand. The personal suffix expresses bhdvandsdmdnya only but 
conveys bhavanavUefa with the help of the root after which the 
suffix is operated, as the word in the compound trraT^Tnt; 

expresses a rdjaviie^a (particular king). The distinction between 
‘ ’ and ‘ <TnBraTRf; ’ lies in the fact that in the former tire per¬ 

sonal suffix cannot be used independent of the root, while in the 
latter the word ^Tin^can be used independently. Even from state¬ 
ment like ‘ fie ’ bhdvand is known w’ith some bhdvya — 

pleasure or pain or with dhdtvartha itself, since it is held that 
such statements refer to dhdtvartha either as bhdvya if no other 
bhdvya is known, or as karana if other bhdvya is experienced. The 
term 'TW! also conveys bhdvand as the secondary sense of the root. 
The distinction between and ‘«TW:’ is therefore explained that 
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the former reiers to the dhatvarfha as sadhya—io be accomplished— 
(since dhdtvartha is influenced by the expressed hhdvand which is 
always and the latter, due to the lack of such influence, 

presents it as siddha —accomplished. The relation of to ^t*T in 
is also to be explained only through bhdvand. 

The distinction between ‘ ’ and is to be ex¬ 
plained by the distinction of the —the activity of the agent. 

This is conveyed by the personal suffix, according to the 

Siddhantih and by the root, according to the Purvapaksin. Of these 
two, the Siddhantin’s view is more tenable. In expressions like 
‘ ’Tra: ’ and ‘ * the root expresses only 

since the action of the man, viz., is not known. '’ 

since it is explained as ‘ ’ refers to a as the mean¬ 

ing of the root ‘ kr ’, which is distinct from *11^, the meaning of the 
root ‘ pac ' ; and so this Vydpdra, viz, hhdvand is conveyed by ‘ ti ’ 
in pacart as the chief concept. Even in instances like ‘ sffet ’ 

‘ ’ refers to hhdvand with (the agent) as hhdvya ; other¬ 

wise no distinction between the experience derived from the 
statement and those derived from the statements 

and can be maintained. Moreover, it cannot be held that 
there is no bhdvand other than Kriydsdmdnya, since either the root 
in etc. which is capable of conveying akriydvih^a, or the suffix 
which, according to the Purvapak?in, conveys the senses of sankhyd 
(number), Kartr (agent), etc., cannot express If dhdtvar¬ 

tha is bhdvand, the usages——cannot be 
justified in view of the fact that the ndmdrthas —and — 
cannot stand in a kdraka relation to the respective dhdtvarthas. 

The Siddhantin adds that it is not argued by him that bhdvand 
(the activity of the agent) is always conveyed by the personal suffix 
only. It is sometimes expressed by a root as in Strictly 

speaking, it can be maintained that bhdvand is the meaning of the 
personal suffix only and the results accruing from bhdvand are the 
meanings of the root. 

The nature of is described as — 

5?^—the total absence of inactivity. It can even be identified with 
parispanda, in view of the fact that the activity of the inanimate 
object results from their association with the volition of some 
animate being as the in rice results from the activity of 

Devadatta, the agent. 

Thus bhdvand is the primary meaning of the personal suffix in 
and other verbal forms, so that the passage ‘ ’ 

expressly says that is the bhdvya of the bhdvand and it is to be 
attained by one by the performance of the Ydga — 
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Logical System of Madhvacarya 

By 

S. SrIkantha SXstrI, Mysore 

If psychology is a science of mental phenomena, characterised 
by the pursuance of future ends and of the choice of meats for 
their attainments, it is the special function of logic to concern itself 
with the problems of truth and error. The realistic schools admit¬ 
ting enduring objects and cognitions hold that all knowledge is 
intrinsically right, except in the case of contradiction or deficiency. 
The extremely idealistic schools however assert that all knowledge 
is intrinsically unreliable and only subsequently by re-cognition 
becomes reliable.^ As perhaps the last great exponent of realism 
and theism in India, Sri Madhvacarya’s system of logic as ex¬ 
pounded in his Pramdna laksana may be compared with other 
systems. 

Madhvacarya starts with a definition of Pramana as “corres¬ 
ponding to the object’’.’ This terse definition implies the reality 
of the object, a cognition corresponding to the object and a valid 
means of attaining such cognition. Thus it can be distinguished 
from doubt and otherness. Asa contrast the Buddhist definition 
of Pramana as efficacious knowledge^ applies to the ultimate reality 
which is momentary {svalakfana, k^a^a). The Buddhists stipulate 
that uncontradicted experience is the source of right knowledge, 
and this right knowledge depends on sensation, not conception.* 
The Mimamsaka definition of pramana’ as a means of right know¬ 
ledge is from Madhva’s point of view also defective. The Bhatfas 
urge that in the cognitions “this is a pot’’, “the pot is known’’, and 
“the pot is revealed’’ there is a sequence and hence the first leads 
to the second. Since such cognition of the thing is primary, there 
are no defects of illusion. But Madhva urges that right cognition 
is knowledge only and does not exclusvely depend upon the 
object. In the statement “the pot is known”, the pot was mani¬ 
fest, but, it is the knowledge alone that is revealed due to the 
attribute of the object cognised. Therefore we arrive at the 

Prdmdnyam paratah, 

Yothdttham pramdnum. 

Pr&paham j fldnam. 

pramdifam-avhamvddi, arthakriyd-sdmarthya-lakfanam-vastu-paTamdrlhj- 
Pramdkiira^jtn. 
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Statement " the pot is known” and such a proposition is not valid 
regarding the cognisability which is an attribute of the object. 
Therefore knowledge alone becomes manifest as the object’s 
quality and hence is not different as another thing like right 
knowledge. 

Another Mimamsaka view of right knowledge is that it is the 
knowledge of the object hitherto undetermined and the means of 
obtaining such right knowledge is pramana.* This definition is 
also defective because the right knowledge of the known is excluded 
and there is no evidence for the assertion that valid knowledge of 
the previously cognised object is invalid and its means also as 
invalid. Then if it is objected that all memory which depends 
upon the previously cognised object should be accepted as valid, it 
is not so, because of selectivity. The Prabhakaras assert that 
experience alone is valid knowledge and do not accept the validity 
of memory’’. Knowledge is of two kinds: experience and memory, 
the latter is born of the previous experience” and since error it 
possible, the view that experience alone constitutes right know¬ 
ledge cannot stand. 

If we accepted the Naiyayika view of pramSna as the means 
to the best experience God’s knowledge will 

be excluded as it does not depend on experience. To determine 
the validity of knowledge, a valid means is necessary. This is the 
witness {Sdksin) without which all knowledge would become false. 
If however it is urged that all knowledge is not necessarily false, 
because some other means might be accepted, it leads to infinite 
regress. In this witness-revelation the nature of experience is as 
‘T know myself ”. This witness-knowledge is knowledge only and 
not its means. If memory is rejected as leading to error, then a 
statement like “this was experienced by me” will be futile. 

If it is further urged that the validity of memory depends upon 
the mark {.lingo.) due to previous experience and becomes a means 
for future experience and hence a statement “this was experienced 
by me” does not become useless, there arises the fault of too 
much assumption'”. Memory is taken as the mark in experience 
and experience is taken as the mark in previous experience. 
Further, sense-perception will cease to be a separate means of valid 

6. AjHdta parUhhitti. 

7. Anubhuti, anadhigatdrthddhigantr- 

8. Mdnasapratyakfajd smriih. 

9. Samyag anubhava sddhanam, 

10. Lingatvina prdmdnyi kalpand-gauravam, 
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cognition. If the existence of the mark is indispensable for the 
validity of memory, because of the same mark, validity should 
be asserted of sense-perception also. But if memory is classed as 
inference, sense-perception also should be classed as such. 

To get rid of this absurdity Pramana .should be defined as 
“corresponding to the (defectless) object”. This implies two 
aspects “ just as it exists ” and “ as manifesting the object of 
cognition’’.^* Therefore knowledge is not of only two kinds 
( memory and experience ), since there are also doubt, other-ness 
etc. experienced by us.‘* 

Sense-perception according to Madhva is of seven varieties 
depending on the Saksin and the six senses. The witness-percep¬ 
tion is of the nature of the self and of knowledge and has for its 
objects the nature of the self, bliss, nescience, happiness and 
misery, unmodified space, time etc. The witness-knowledge is 
always valid and reveals only the specific and not the causal. 
Whereas the Naiyayikas divided sense-perception into nirvikalpaka 
and savikalpaka and the Buddhists recognised nirvikalpaka as the 
only valid perception, Madhva rejects Nirvikalpaka. He holds that 
attributes are neither entirely separate nor devoid of particularity 
from the substance. Therefore in all perception there is the cogni¬ 
tion of the attribute. Since this is perceived by the witness, it 
should be savikalpa only. 

Mental perception is also indirect because memory arises from 
it. As that memory is due to previous experience it does not 
directly depend upon the mind. The difference between memory 
and recognition lies in the fact that the former can sometimes 
function independently of the five senses and that the latter is 
due to previous experience functioning through the five senses. 
But both depend upon the mind allied with previous experience 
and hence can be classed as sense-perceptions. 

The validity of memory is proved by the witness experience. 
The Prabhakaras deny the value of memory and subsequent state¬ 
ment ( anuvada ), as means of knowledge. They assert that memory 
merely manifests what was previously experienced and anuvada is a 
statement of the meaning previously adduced by other means of 
knowledge. But Madhva replies that both are corresponding to the 
object.^* If the object does not exist at the experienced time and 

11. Yathdvasthita and jHiya vifayikSrl. 

12. Smrti pramana dvaividhya kalpani mithyd-jHanddeh Nirdiddanubhava 
virddhah. 

13. Yathdrthatvdnubhavdt- 
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place, the cognition is not valid. But if at the time of cognising 
there is no object, that knowledge is not necessarily invalid. 
Memory however is related to a qualified object in its previous 
condition as in the statement. “ This object was thus at that time 
and place.”That previous condition being real, its remembrance 
is valid. If it is asserted that memory cognises an object not 
previously experienced, then all past and future experiences 
W’ould be futile. In the experience of the sage (Yogi pratyak^a ) 
that peculiar quality born of mental discipline (Yoga) forms the 
connecting link.*’ The mind uniting with past experience*’ 
cognises the previous condition. Just as the knowledge of silver 
arises from the eye associated with colour defect, so also memory 
arises. Hence memory is proved by the witness experience. 

Inference** may be defined as a process which makes known an 
object not present, in the past or future ; or as that which reveals an 
object only according to other means of knowledge ; or as that which 
has the mark free from defects. Difinaga defined inference as a cog¬ 
nition of an object through its mark and Vasubandhu as the conse¬ 
quence of a previously noticed inseparable connection between two 
objects.** Therefore the mark (linga) implies concommitance (saha- 
carya, avinabhdva, vyapti)}'* To the Buddhist inference is only of 
the general, that is, it depends upon conception and not upon pure 
sensation which cognises only the particular and momentary (wa- 
lakfa^a ksana). Concommitance may be immediate or mediate. If 
it is immediate, it has the hetu and sddhya (middle and major terms): 
if mediate, in its turn it implies the immediate. The Naiyayikas 
divide vydpti into three, the purely affirmative (kevaldnvayi), the 
purely negative (kevala vyatiriki) and concomitance (anvaya vyati- 
reki). The Mimamsakas and Vedantins reject the purely negative 
(kevala vyatirekl) but accept implication (arthdpditi). Madhva also 
accepts only the purely affirmative (kevaldnvayi linga) and concom¬ 
mitance (anvaya vyatireki) since Kevala vyatireki (purely negative) 
is indirect and hence also arthdpatti (presumption) may be included 
in sense-perception and inference. 

14. Mdnasam Uiddhi vijHdnani taecu Sdkfhiprtimnnokam (Anuvydkhydrtd) 
Memory is proved by the witness experience. 

.15, Pratyd satti\ Sambandha. 

16. Samskdra. 

17. Andsanna~ntitn~nndgnta-vynvi:hitn-artha-g6earam ipramdndntard nu soratfi 
naiva artha pramdpnknm ; nirdosdpapattih. 

18. dnantarlyakdrtha darianam UididdO numdnam {Vdda vidhi). 

19. TrirQpallingallingini jfiflnam anumanam ( Dharmottara ) Ammdnam 
lingddartha darianam. 
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The validity of inference depends upon two factors,’.the concom- 
mitance between middle and major terms, and upon the minor term 
delimiting the hetu {pak^adharmatd) according to the Naiyayikas.’” 
But Madhva contends that whereas vydpti is indispensible, pakfa- 
dharmata is not, as in the syllogism “ the higher region is rainy be¬ 
cause the rivers in the lower region arc full Secondly, whereas 
the older Naiyayikas employed the ten membered syllogism and the 
later Naiyayikas only the five membered, Dinnaga retained only 
two, the general rule including the example and the application 
including the conclusion.In the inference for others (pardrthdnu- 
m&na) the Buddhist says that only two, drstanta and upanaya are 
enough. Madhva like the VGdantins and Mimamsakas recognises 
the three, pratijm, hetu and drftdnta. But there is no invariable 
rule that only so many should be employed. In fact as many as 
arc necessary to convince the other person may be employed. 

The logical fallacies ran broadly be classed as contradictory 
(virddha) and irrelevent (asangata) or as pramdna virodha and sva- 
vacanavirodha (including chala or asangati). The Naiyayikas and the 
Vaisesikas had five classes Savyabhicara or Anaikantika, Viruddha, 
Satpratipaksa or prakaranasama, Asiddha and badhita or kalatita. 
Madhva divides mdnavirodha into three varieties according to 
pratijftA, hetu and dstanta. The counter-proposition {satpratipaksa 
or prakarapa sama) may be included in pratijMvirodha. Dinnaga 
according to the ])osition of the reason, worked out nine possible 
positions, two being right and the seven being the fallacies of the 
hetu. Out of these seven two are viruddhas and five are sandigdha 
or anaikdntika. Apart from these, Dinnaga recognises satprati¬ 
paksa.’* Dharmakirti rejected it but introduced two Buddhist 
dogmas, that of the omniscience of the Buddha and of the soul, 
which are beyond logic. 

Sva-vdkya vtrddha is divided by Madhva into unproved con¬ 
clusion (apa-siddhdnta) and futile rejoinder ijdti). The latter may 
also be considered as mdnavir&dhirr The Naiyayikas recognise 
twenty-three kinds of jati, and each jati has seven parts. But 
Madhva classifies jatis as opposed to one’s own word or action or 
self. Casuistry ichala) as usually divided into vdk°, sdmdnya°, and 
upacdra° may also be included in svavacanavirddha. The twenty- 

20. Pakfa dharmatvam, sapahfe sattvam, vipofkiedsattvam (Nyaya Prave^a). 

21. Atmapratyayandrtham tu pratyakfdnumdnam ca dveiva prnmdifS. But the 
YSgdcdrya Bhumi Siistra and Abhidharma Sargiti Ssatre recogniae three. Sthira 
mati and Haribhadfa also recognise three pramairas. 

22. Tchekbatsky s Buddhist Logic, 
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four nigrahsth&nas of the Tiirkikas are also included in virCdha and 
asangata. 

In kath& defeat is in curbing the pride of the opponent by 
destroying the pratijnd, refuting the opponent’s argument and 
establishing one’s own thesis {svasiddhisadhanam, para siddher 
ddfanam)*^ Further divisons of inference as pQrvavat, ^Ssavat and 
sSmanyato drsta have been reduced by Madhva to two, Drs^a and 
samanyatS dra^a. 

The third pramana recognised by Madhva is the scripture. It 
is defined as that which without depending on any other means 
reveals things ; which is the best revealer of objects beyond the 
senses, which is the word without defect.’* The defects of the 
word are seven ; (1) not re\ealing, (2) revealing a contrary, (3) re¬ 
vealing the already known, (4) useless, (5) useless from one’s own 
point of view, (6) including the impossible, (7) teaching a hard 
way w'hen there is an easier one. The import of the word is the 
natural connection between the sound and its meaning,” whereas 
the NaiyySyikas hold that the import is due to the will of God. 
Further Madhva thinks that between the universal and the parti¬ 
cular, the particular alone is the meaning of the word. Similarity 
is the instrumental cause, because in this view, though there is no 
one universal in all particulars, a knowledge of the import is 
possible in the innumerable particulars. 

Madhvacarya does not recognise upamana, arthapatti and 
anupalabdhi as separate means as these can be included in sense- 
perception and inference. So also Sambhava and Pari6esa can be 
included in inference. 


23. Cp. Sddhonam diifannm cairn sdbhdsnm para samvidS 

Pratynkfam nnumdnam cn sdbhd^amtvdtma tnmvide, (Nydya Pravlia) 

24. Svdtantrylna-aSifdrtha-i isaya ; samyr.g-otlndriydrtha-avagamcka ; trirdosa 
iabda. 

25. Svdbhdvika vdeya vdeaka rupa tambandha, 
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Survival of Some A^okan Forms in Seventeenth 
Century Bengali 

Hy 

SuRENDHA Nath Sen, New Delhi 

Migration of words forms a fascinating study and no less 
interesting is that of survival of peculiar verbal forms in widely 
separated regions. Language may not provide a sufficiently con¬ 
vincing evidence of racial origin or affinity but a common word 
certainly indicates cultural contact in the past. A^oka, the Mauryan 
king, lived and ruled in the third century b. c.; Dom Antonio do 
Rozario was captured and sold into slavery by the pirates of Arakan 
in 1663 A. D. Between the times of the Maurya king and those of 
the Christian missionary there is an interval of two thousand years. 
But they belonged to the same country and it may be argued that 
the survival of certain PrdAr/words, used in Anoka’s inscriptions 
in the Bengali prose work of Dom Antonio do Rozario need not 
cause any surprise. We might have ignored the reappearance of 
A^okan forms in seventeenth century Bengali but for the region of 
their origin. 

Dom Antonio was a Bengali prince and not a Portuguese noble¬ 
man as his name may lead us to think. A son of the king of Bhusna, 
he was carried away by the Magh pirates of Arakan and sold into 
slavery. A Portuguese missionary took pity on him and rescued 
him from a miserable fate and taught him the tenets of Christianity. 
Converted into his benefactor’s faith, Antonio, for so he had been 
named after his conversion, returned home and preached Christia¬ 
nity among his country-men. Ultimately he compiled a dialogue 
in Bengali, entitled “ Arguments Disputoe sobre a Ley”, which 
proved very useful to his brother missionaries in their religious 
controversy with the Brahmins. The dialogue was, therefore, care¬ 
fully transcribed and a manuscript copy, the only one so far known 
to us, found its way to Evora in Portugal.* As a treatise on doctrinal 
polemics or Hindu mythology it is of little use, but it is the earliest 


1. Published by the Calcutta University Press and edited by me in 1937. 
K. V.27 1 
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prose work in Bengali, and as such, provides an interesting speci¬ 
men of seventeenth century Bengali. Curiously enough, there are 
remarkably few words of Persian and Arabic origin in this mission¬ 
ary work, although Persian was the court language of the day and 
a scion of an aristocratic family of Bengal, as Dom Antonio was, was 
expected to be quite familiar with the language and literature of 
Persia. Dom Antonio’s prose is interesting from another point of 
view. The phrases, and the idioms, he used, are still current in 
some parts of Eastern Bengal, and his vocabulary goes a long way 
to prove that the phonetics of the Eastern Bengal dialect except in 
very few cases, has undergone but slight or no variation during the 
last two centuries and a half. 

One of the exceptions, however, is of unusual interest and 
carries us back to the days of Asoka Maurya. To-day the word 
purva, in polished Bengali and colloquial language, is used with 
reference to the past. One w'ould ordinarily expect the same form 
orpiiva in Dom Antonio’s prose. But he invariably writes “prob” 
(p. 6) "prube” (p. 41) and “ probbe ” ( p. 51 ) the sound in eaCh 
case being the same, as Portuguese O has in some cases the same 
sound as English U. Dom Antonio was not unfamiliar with the 
Sanskrit form of the word, for in one place he writes opurbo, which 
is the Bengali phonetical rendering of .Sanskrit Apiirva, Curiously 
enough we find the similar transformation of purva into pruva 
in Anoka’s inscriptions. If this peculiar form occurred in the Dhauli 
and Jaugad versions in the neighbouring province of Kalinga it 
would have caused little surprise, but it is found at Girnar in far 
off Surashtra or Kathiawad and at Shabazgarhi and Mansera in the 
North-Western Frontier Province. E. g. 

Girnar V.--4. 

Na bhUtapruvam dhamma-mahamdta ndma. 

Shabazgarhi IV—8 Na bhutapruve tadiie 

V— 11 No bhutapruva dhramma-m{ha)ma{tra) nama 

VI— 14 Na bhuiapruvam. 

na (hu) ta pr{u)ve tadisc 

Mansera—IV—14 

na (hu) ta pr{u)ve tadiie 
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V— 21 

na bhuta-pruva dhrama{ma)hamatra nama 

VI- 27 

na huta pruve. 

At Jaugad and Dhauli, nearer home, we find pruvam and pruve 
substituted by puluva and piiluve (Reference is to Hultzsch’s Asoka 
Inscriptions). Not that Dorn Antonio’s Bengali had no affinity with 
A^okan Prdkrta of Dhauli and Jaugad, for instance, the Prakft form 
munisa and munise of Dhauli, Jaugad and Topra are not only found 
in Dom Antonio’s dialogue but are still current in some of the 
Eastern Bengal dialects. 

It is well known that modern Bengali has a close affinity with 
Western PraAff. Dom Antonio’s “ prub ” supplies but one link 
in the chain of evidence. But one may naturally ask how this form 
found its way to Bengal from Kathiawad and the North-West 
Frontier Province although it is not found in the intermediate pro- 
vinces at Kalsi, Kosam, Sarnath, Gaya and other find spots of 
Asokan rock, pillar and cave-inscriptions. 



An Obscure Passage in the Pura^as 

By 

H. C. Seth, Amraoti 

The origin of Candragupta, the illustrious founder of the 
Maurya dynasty, is yet shrouded in obscurity. The later-day tradi¬ 
tions of his being an illegitimate son of the Nanda king of Magadha 
appears to be historically incorrect. The scholars now give more 
credit to the Buddhist traditions that Candragupta belonged to the 
Ksatriya clan of Mauryas. According to the Buddhist traditions 
the Mauryas belonged to the same Ksatriya stock as Buddha him¬ 
self. Now Buddha himself according to the Brahmanic and the 
Buddhist traditions alike was in the line of Mandhata and Iksvaku 
of the solar dynasty Candragupta and Maurya dynasty 

will also thus appear to belong to the famous line of Mandhata and 
Iksvaku.^ This fact is further borne out by a medieval Brahmanic 
inscription at Vaghli in Khandesh district of the Bombay Presidency 
according to which also Mauryas were the descendants of Mandhata 
of the solar dynasty.* 

Along with this we may also mention here our suggestion set 
forth in detail elsewhere’ that Parvataka of the drama Mudrd- 
rdkfasa, the ally of Candragupta in the overthrow of the Nanda 
king of Magadha, is the great Porus of the Greek historians, and 
that Porus, which is equivalent to Paurava, was not his personal 
name but a title denoting chief of the Purus. 

In the light of these conclusions, we may examine the follow'ing 
passage from the Puranas ; 

1. We have discu6sed these poinu’ in detail in our paper, " North-West 
origin of Candragupta Maurya ", j4iJOJtS. Vol. XVIII, Pt. 2. The question is 
re-examined by me in a paper " Gardhnra Origin of Candragupta Maurya" 
being published in the Journo/ 0 / the U, P. Historical Society. 

2. The following it> the relevant text of this inscription from Ep. Carnatica, 
Vol. VIII, p.86. 

.I 

5f>{5 m ii 

HWp<fr II ^ II 

3. " Identification of Porus and Parvataka " a paper read before the IX 
Oriental Conference, which is being published in the Indian Historical 
Quarttrly. 
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^ftsTTim: II II 
«5T*r«iT«f I a^r si^^rsni^ 

II 11 

vrmfsf Jirfir fifs^rrfsT ?7 h 7* ^ | OgtIVe 

S^t: II II 

^rf^: T^fTi Trsrr I iTEWiiWcfiMi 

^®nT-UT?W<!nft II UH II . 

f% 3»T f¥rn<7 (v ?« i vrf^jft 

iftar^gn S7^*n^ ii wA ii 

Vis^u Purdrta ch. 24*. 

The passage under consideration suggests that after the Kali 
age, which began at the end of the Mahabharata, and the influence 
of which greatly increased when Nanda began to reign, the king 
Devapi of the Puru race and the king Maru of the Iksvaku race 
restored the Ksatriyas and started a new Krta age. 

It thus seems that in the older Indian historical traditions Kali 
age itself seems to be a definite historical period, the climax of 
which reached with the Nandas and after this Devapi, the Paurava, 
and Maru, the Iksvaku, created a new Krta-Yuga. There cannot be 
the least doubt that the Nandas in this Pauranic tradition refer to 
the Nanda Kings of Magadha. The Pauranic traditions assign the 
fall of the Nandas to about twelve hundred years after the battle of 
the Mahabharata. According to most of the Puranas the duration 
of Kali-age is also 1200 years after the battle of the Mahabharata. 
Moreover Pauranic traditions show a great hatred towards Nanda 
kings of Magadha, chiefly Mahapadma Nanda w'ho is regarded as 
^Qdra, and like Para4urama a great destroyer of K?atriyas. In 
Matsya Purana Mahapadma Nanda is even called as the incarna¬ 
tion of Kali. 

JTfi7fr; h Ch. 272. 

It may then be concluded that in the older Pauranic traditions 
Kali-age seems to have ended with the destruction of the'.Nandas of 
Magadha. In the later Pauranic traditions Kali-age was extended 
indefinitely beyond the Mahabhirata to include much later un¬ 
popular and anti-Brahmanic dynasties. 

4. See alto Vdyu Ch. 32 Verses 38 ff ; and Ch. 99 ; Matsya Cb. 273. Vsrses. 
56 R ; Brahmdtf4oi HI, ( 74, 250 ). 
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These older Pauranic traditions thus seem to indicate that 
Devapi, the Paurava, and Maru, the Iksvaku, belong to the period 
of the fall of the last Nanda king of Magadha, and they were perhaps 
associated with the overthrow of this apparently anti-Brahmanic 
dynasty. It is beyond any doubt that the Nandas were overthrown 
by Candragupta Maurya, to which w'C add our conclusion that 
Porus or the Paurava, king of the Punjab, was Candragupta’s ally in 
the overthrow of the Nandas. In the light of this we may hazard the 
opinion that in the Pauranic tradition under discussion the Paurava 
king Devapi and Maru, of the Iksvaku dynasty, who as the Kali-age 
ended with the destruction of the Nandas, brought about a new 
Krta age, may be Porus and Candragupta Maurya. Maru is remini¬ 
scent of Maurya and Devapi may have been the personal name of 
the Paurava king referred to as Porus by the Greek historians. 

Along with the tradition concerning Devapi and Maru referred 
to above the following old tradition is also quoted in the Puranas : 

hh: ii \o ii 

Vifnu Purina, Ch. 24. 

According to this passage when the Sun, Moon, Ti§ya (i. e. 
Pufya, a lunar asterism) and Brihaspati (Jupiter) are in the same 
mansion the Krta age will begin again. This does not appear to 
convey any important astronomical information indicating the date 
of the commencement of the new Krita age, as the combination of 
these four heavenly bodies w'ould be re-occuring so often, as 
Jupiter completes its revolution only in 12 years. May be that the 
above passage is a figurative expression of the historical event which 
ended the Kali age and ushered in the new Kita age, namely the 
destruction of the Nandas by the combined efforts of Candragupta, 
Porus and Ca^kya. In the above passage, Candragupta, as he 
belonged to the solar dynasty and being the central figure, is repre¬ 
sented by the sun, Porus belonging to the lunar dynasty by the 
moon, and Candragupta’s Brahmin preceptor and minister Ca^akya, 
another important figure in the drama of the time, as Brhaspati, 
and Tisya as the Naksatra representing the country.* That Ti^ya 
stands for the Naksatra of the country may be also borne out by 
the importance given to it by A4oka in his inscriptions. On the 
Tisya days his royal proclamations were to be read out, and 
slaughter of many animals on these was occasions also prohibited. 


5. It is a cornmon attrological practice to represent the living beings includ¬ 
ing the kings by planets while all inanimate things including countries are re¬ 
presented by Rliis and Naksatras. 
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The Original Places of Some Indo'Muslim 
Inscriptions of A^madnagar 

By 

C. H. Shaikh, Poona 

A careful study of the Indo-Muslim Inscriptions of Ahmad- 
nagar reveals that some of them are to be found at places which arc 
not their original homes. In the following lines an attempt is 
made to show where these should have properly been. 

The earliest known Indo-Muslim inscription of Ahmadnagar is 
the one that records the construction of the fort “PanIh-i-Islam, 
IJisar-i-Bhingar”preserved on a stone fixed in a wall of the Mulla 
Masjid of Bhingar, Ahmadnagar. 

The fort was begun during the reign of Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani, and completed, as the inscription evidently means, by 
Maliku’sjh-Sharq Badru’d-Din Hilal in 778 a. h. 1376-77 A. n., two 
years after Muhammad Shah’s death. 

That the inscription does not belong to the Mulli Masjid 
where it is now to be found is certain. It is, however, quite 
possible that the old fort, of which even the traces have com¬ 
pletely disappeared, had, within its boundaries, the present MullS 
Masjid, and that after the ruination of the old fort the inscriptional 
stone was brought and preserved on the wall where it is to be 
found now. This is, however, a mere conjecture. 

Two further instances of misplaced inscriptions arc the loose 
slabs lying in the Kotla of Bara Imam, Ahmadnagar, of which the 
text, readings, translations and notes were published by Mr. G. 
YazdanI in the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica.’ Let us take the first, 
viz. Plate XXVI (a);- 

•• III 

iUkM, hva. Iji oJ I |« I j 

tj ‘tij Ja) Jo j j) 

Uj' O' |-*4 )j> I jwiii I ‘ !*«. I 

^ iil j 

1, Published with a reading translation and note by Dr, NA^im in the 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemico, 1933-34 (Supplement), pp, 4-5 (Plate la). 

2. 1935-36. pp. 39-40 ( Plate XXVI (a) and (b)). 
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As is evident, the inscription records the construction of a 
mosque called Sunehrl Masjid by Sayyid Asad Amir Ja'far in 937 a.h. 
-1531 A. D. This was evidently in the reign of Burhan Nizam Shah 
I (915-%0 A. H. —1509-1533 a. d.). But as far as I know there was 
no mosqu of the name in the compound of what was then called 
|,U) iJjljO jtii, FerisHa and Tabataba speak of the building of 
the present Kotla during the reign, and by the order, of Burhan 
Nizam Shah I, but there is no mention of Sunehri Mosque within 
the precinets of the ^U1 (OjljO 

On the other hand, there is a mosque in Ahmadnagar of that 
name, the description of which is given in the Bombay Gazetteer^ 
Its building, however, is wrongly attributed therein to Nizamu’l- 
Mulk (1720-1748); and since it has been altered so often to suit the 
requirements of its occupiers,^ it is very difficult to point out where 
the inscriptional stone-slab exactly fitted in. There is, however, no 
doubt that the stone-slab bearing the above inscription does not 
belong to the present Kotla of Bara Imam. 

The other slab hearing an inscription, also lying in the Kotla of 
Bara Imam, is the next to be considered. The inserption is in a 
very bad condition and records the construction of a mosque by 
Sayyid Jalal. He records that he has built a tomb for himself in the 
premises of the mosque. 

In the A/wzrfa-i-Ahmadnagar,'' which primarily deals with the 
historical buildings of Ahmadnagar, there is mention of a mosque 
called the Chubin-Masjid, build by one Sayyid Jalal Dakhani, who 
was “an unrivalled Qarl and Hafiz (reciter of Qur’an and one who has 
committed it to his memory)’’. Further more, there is an account 

3. Vol. XVII, p. 699. 

4. Until 1884, according to the account of Campbell in the Bombay GozeUter 
( Vol. XVII, p. 699 ), this mosque was the residence of a PSrsI gentleman ( with 
whom it was mortagaged by its caretaker Imilml^an ' UmarJ^3n) and wat 
altered and added to. Before 1939-40 it formed part of the Ripon Hospital, and 
was used as residential quarters for one of the Senior Medical Officers. This 
year 0940) the mosque was separated by a stone wall and handed over by tbe 
Government to the Ahmadnagar Waqf Committee. Originally, now what is 
known as the Ripon Hospital, formed part of the land endowed for the main¬ 
tenance of this mosque. 

5. (Ahmadnagar, 130.S a. h. ) Ft. 1, p. 70. 

This is a translation in Hindustani by BhaiUi Isma'il La'l called HM?, 
of the »o far unpublished Persian book called Ta’rlkh-t-Shihdbl of Q|(}1 
ShihSbu’d-Din, the chief QadI of Ahmadnagar. Two copies of this (in 
manuscript) are to be found in the Islilmiya Library of Ahmadnagar. 
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of this mosque in the Bombay Gazetteer,'^' wlierc it is also mentioned 
that the said mosque was built by “Syed Jelal Dakhnt in the reign 
of Uurhan Nizam Shah (1508-1553)”. 

That it is the Chubin Masjid the building of which the inscrip¬ 
tion in question records, is further borne out by the fact that the mos¬ 
que has, in its compound, a tomb, in all probability that of Sayyid 
Jalal Dakhani (Cf. 0 / y r? as mentioned in 

the inscription). 

The old Chubin Mosque, situated in Shah hlaider’s Mohalla, 
has been recently repaired by one Bane Saheb Bhightl; since then it 
has been known as Bhishtiyonki Masjid. 

Other instances of inscriptions lying in improper places are to 
be found in the case of some loose slabs lying in the Civil court of 
Ahmadnagar. Let us consider these one by one. 

The first to he considered is the one that records 

»(.i, ^.*41 y 1 ^ Hadrat Sayyid Ibrahim Shah was originally 

a native of Nagur and died, as the inscription records, in 967 a. h. 
1559-60 A. u. at Ahmadnagar. He was buried in the burial ground, 
near the Dane Dabra (Grain Market), near the Takya of Kala Shah. 
The Misgar Community (who call themselves as the Naguri 
Muslim Misgars), who are the disciples of this saint, have very 
recently erected a fine garden round about his tomb (which is still 
to be seen). 

The stone-slab bearing the inscription in question was pro¬ 
duced by the Misgars in a civil suit No. 2 of 1899 as evidence, and 
since then it is lying in the court. 

Another loose slab bearing inscription, and which also lies in 
the civil ccurt, records the building of shops for the maintenance 
of the Badskahl Mosque.^ This mosque is situated in the Gunj 
Bazar, and is recorded to have been built by the emperor Aurangzib 
(1658-1707).“ The inscription,—it must be clearly pointed out,— 
merely records the building of shops (and not of the mosque itself ) 
for the maintenance of the mosque, in 1258 A. Ii, 1868-69 A.U., and 
was also produced in the civil suit No. 2 ot 1899 by the Misgars who 
have the ivahiwSt of this mosque. 


6. Vol. XVII, p. 698. 

7. Published with a reading, tranelation and note by Ur. NAjim in the 
Kpigrophia Indo-MoslemiCa, 1933-34 ( supplement), pp. 5-6 ( Plate Ib ). 

8. A full description of this mosque is to be found in the Bombay GaMtUetr, 
Vol. XVII. p.699. 

9. Ibid. 
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The third inscription in the District Judge’s court is the one that 
refers to the garden of Farah The foundation of this im¬ 

memorial garden was laid by Changiz ^an, while it was built under 
the supervision of Ni‘ mat Khan Samnani. But as it did not appeal 
to the king Murtada Nizam £hah ( 1565-1588 ), he ordered it to be 
demolished and another one erected in its place. The new garden. 
BaPh-i-Farah Ba^sh, was completed by Salabat Khan.“ 

The Farah Bakhgh Garden is situated about two miles south-east 
of the city and is known as Farah BaRh now. It is at present among 
the ‘ protected monuments ’ of Ahmadnagar. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt whatsoever about the inscrip¬ 
tion belonging to the Farah Baldish Garden ; and since its founda¬ 
tion was laid by the famous wazir and noble Changiz ^an, the slab 
was probably left in his palace which is now used as the District 
Judge’s court. 

The last to be mentioned in tliis series is the inscription on a 
wall inside Bastion No. 1 of the Ahmadnagar Fort.” In his note on 
the above inscription Dr. NAzim justly remarks : “ This stone ap¬ 
parently does not belong to this bastion as there are no traces of any 
mosque on it.”The mosque to which the inscription refers was 
built in 1083 a.h. -1672-73 a. d. by Mir Zainu’-l-‘Abedin during the 
government of Nawwab Isma'Il Khan. Dr. NAfiM could not 
” trace any reference to this Naw\yab in the historical works of that 
period.” I have, h(TW’ever, found a reference to this gentleman in 
the ‘Alamgirnama of Muhammad KAzim," wherein the following 
passage occurs in the 46th year of the life of Aurangzib : 

j j )^“ ‘ 1^*} j jr 

“-oioA 

10. For a full description see Epigraphia Indo-Moshmica, 1933-34 ( Supple; 
ment ), pp. 11-12 ; Bombay Gaxetteer, Vol. XVII, 703-104 ; Mugda-i-Afjimadnagar, 
Pt. I, p. 36-37 ; MirIkar, A(tmadnogar Cha Prdekin Itihds, ( Ahmadnagar, 1919 ), 
pp. 49-Sl ; etc. 

11. For details see fil'd. 

12. Published with a reading, translation and note by Dr. NA?im in the 
Epi. Ind.-Moi., 1933-34 ( Supplement), p. 13 ( Plate Villa ). 

13. Ibid. 

14. Bib. Ind. series, p. 735. 
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From this it is quite clear that in the 46th year of Aurangzib’s 
life (he was born in 1027 a. n.-1618 a. d. ) that is to say, in 1073 a.h. 
1663 a. D., Isma'il Khan, who was the Qil'adar of Ahmadnagar, 
received a certain promotion in his rank. After ten lunar years i. e. 
in 1083 A. H. -1672-73 a. d. he is represented, in the inscription, to 
be at the head of the government** of Ahmadnagar. 

1 have not been so far able to get any information about Mir 
Zainu’l-'Abedin who is said to have built the mosque; nor has it 
been possible for me to find out to which mosque the inscription in 
question refers. 


15. This teems to be the meaning of the phrate 
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Test of the Vedic Eclipse'-cycle 

By 

R. ShamsSstry, Mysore 

The unaccountable conviction of Oriental scholars that the 
Vedic poets had no astronomical knowledge and that the Vedas are 
their childish utterances describing the usual celestial phenomena 
in such dim and unconnected terms as those of our own children 
are when they attempt to give us their impression of similar pheno¬ 
mena in our own days accounts for the utter failure in interpreting 
the ancient texts as satisfsctorily as possible. My close study of 
these scriptures has however revealed to me that eclipse-cult is the 
main theme of the Vedas. Accordingly I published two books 
entitled “ Drapsa : the Vedic Cycle of Eclipses”, and “Eclipse- 
cult in the Vedas, Bible, and Koran”. But the response of scholars 
for or against my view has been quite meagre. Feeling however 
no disappointment, I renewed my study of the texts and unearthed 
their puzzling description of the nodal year or the period during 
which the sun returns to the same node which he left about 346 
days before. It is as follows :— 

The Tait. Ar. (1-1) says that the luminaries have the Vayus or 
winds for their horses raimipatayah). Rg. 1,164,3 says 

that seven horses are yoked to the sun’s chariot. The Tait. S. 
(3,4,2) says that the Vayus (same as the Maruts) are seven and a 
thousand are their teams. According to the Tait. Ar. (1,4) there 
are three eclipses in one thousand days. A. V. 9, 10, 26 says “Three 
beings are there with their heads covered with hair (evidently 
eclipses). Of them (the sun and the moon) one (the moon) 
lays his seed in due season (Rtu) in the year and another (the sun) 
surveys the whole world with his bright rays untarnished, while the 
former (the elcipsed moon) is not seen.” A. V. 13, 2, 38 and 
13, 3, 14 says that the Hamsa soars to heaven with wings spread 
over a thousand days’ continued journey. The seven Maruts 
identified with the sun’s horses evidently represent a half of a 
Parva of 14 days. A Marudgana or troop of Maruts consists of 
forty-nine Maruts. It follows therefore that in the course of about 
a thousand days these fortynine half-parvas bring about three lunar 
eclipses. In other words fortynine half parvas make one eclipse- 
year. Now fortynine half-parvas are equivalent to 49 >< 7 ■= 343 
days—a period which is very near to our modern eclipse-year of 
346 days. Three times 343 days make 1029 days. This excess of 
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nearly 30 days is not lost sight of by the Vedic poets. Dividing 
these days by three and adding ten days to each of the three eclipse- 
years, evidently to arrive at a full-moon day in the case of lunar 
eclipses and a new-moon day in the case of solar eclipses they say 
in Rg. 6, 44, 24, “ The mOon has developed of its own will a w'ell 
with ten lifting machines”; in Rg. 9,1, 7-8, ‘‘Ten sisters (ten 
days) press the Soma on the skin (skin-like sky)”; and in ^ig. 10,4,6, 
‘‘ As two robbers lurking in a forest seize with ten cords, so the 
two hands seize upon the touchwood with ten fingers (to generate 
the fire).” 

It must be borne in mind that generating fire. Soma-pressing, 
and other acts done in the sacrificial hall are all an imitation of the 
natural phenomena observed in the sky during the season of solar 
and lunar eclipses. In the case of lunar eclipses ten days are 
personified as ten sisters engaged in pressing the moon towards the 
eclipse-point called the node or lifting up Soma from a well for ten 
days by ten ropes. Likewise in the case of solar eclipses ten 
robbers (of the calves of the sun-cow) are said to drag the sun by 
ten ropes towards the node, The fire generated is the eclipse-fire 
in the sky. The east and west points personified as two trees are 
represented by the two pieces of touch-wood in the sacrificial hall. 
Eclipses are variously described : It is a fight between two bulls for 
the possession of the sun-cow ; it is Sipivista or the sun covered 
over by the private parts of Indra or Vrtra ; it is a chase after 
thieves carrying off the calves (rays) of the sun-cow ; or it is Vrtra- 
serpent keeping waters (rays of sun-light) pent up in its coils, and 
so on. 

It is now clear that the Vedic poets were familiar with three 
kinds of years : the year of eclipse or Agni of .343 or 344 days, the 
lunar year of 354 days, and the solar year of 365 or 366 days. It 
may now be taken for granted that Vedic Agni is an eclipse per¬ 
sonified as fire. The fortynine horse-like Maruts or Vayus passing 
through camps of seven days carry the sun or the moon to the 
dangerous point of Agni or node and cause them to fall a prey to 
the eclipse demons. If in the 49th period of half-parva or week of 
seven days (so to speak) there occurs a new moon, a solar eclipse is 
sure to happen ; or if it is a full moon, a lunar eclipse is equally 
certain. If the eclipse is in the morning, the Parva is called Krta ; 
if on midday, it is Trcta ; if in the evening, it is Dvapara ; and if 

1. Dividing 1000 into three parts and adding 10 to each part, wc can alto 
arrive at 343. For divition of 1000 into three parts, fee Black Yajui V. 5, 2- 
and VII. 1,6. 
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it happens at night, it is termed Kaliyuga. The method of calculat¬ 
ing these Parvayugas are explained in my “ Drapsa : the Vedic 
Cycle of Eclipses ”. The race of the fortynine half-Parvas nearly 
equal to three times 12 lunar months terminating in Krta, Treta, 
Dvapara, or Kali Parvas, in the course of 1000 days is the source 
of the Aksadyuta or dice play frequently referred to in the Vedas, 
The word “ Ak^a ”, made by the combination of the first and last 
letters of the Devanagarl alphabet signifies fortynine, there being 
16 Svaras, 25 Sparia letters and eight Antastha letters in the 
alphabet. The number of dice pieces formed of Vibhitaka nuts 
taken for the play out of 1000 such pieces is fortynine or sometimes 
fifty. The game is like the Chauka Bhara play or Koweri play of 
our own days. 

The Maruts, fortynine in number, are called Kriejins,* players 
or sportsmen in the Vedas. They are believed to be playing with 
the seven horses of the sun and also of the moon. In the Rajasuya 
sacrifice which represents a lunar eclipse, the seven Ratnins or 
officers of the king represent the seven horses of the sun and the 
fortynine or fifty dice-pieces the fortynine Maruts. As only two 
players can play at dice at a time, the seven Ratnins seem to have 
formed themselves into twenty-one sets of two players each, on the 
principle of combination. As it is very important, it should be clearly 
understood. It can be explained as follows :—Let us suppose there 
are seven men called a, b, c, d, e, /, and g. Now a with the other 
six fellows can form only six sets of two each, as ab, ac, ad, ae, af, 
and ag ; b with five others only five sets as be, bd, be, bf, and bg; 
c with four others only four sets as cd, ce, cf, and eg ; d with three 
others only three as de, df, and dg\ e with two others only two as ef, 
and eg; and/with the remaining one only one as fg. Thus the 
total number of playing sets of two each comes to twentyone only 
split into three groups of seven sets for the three eclipse years into 
which 1000 days are equally split. First the seven sets play 
successively one set after another with the fortynine or fifty dice- 
pieces for Krta, Treta, Dvapara, or Kali Parvas and one or the 
other of the two wins the stake of food-stuff representing the sun or 
the moon eclipsed. The total number of plays of the first set 
comes to 49 X 7 *= 343 or 50 x 7 = 350. Likewise with the second 
and third group of seven pairs of players it comes to 343 or 350. 
The seven pairs here represent the seven days and nights of half of 
a Parva of 14 days, and 49 or 50 half-parvas 24 or 25 full Parvas 

2. The sun and the moon ftlbo arc two children playing.—A. V. XIV. I, 23. 
It is these two that are represented by the Ratnins. 
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equal to 12 or 12i months of 28 days each forming a nodal year or 
Agni’s year of 343 or 350 days. When the sun is at the node, the 
arrival of the moon at or exactly opposite the node causes a solar or 
lunar eclipse. So it is a dangerous spot and the journey of the sun 
and the moon, the two sportive children, may then prove fatal. In 
BaudhSyana Sr. 2, 8 the number of dice-pieces is said to be 49 
(Ekonapancasatah). In 12, 15 the seven Ratnins are said to take 
three times fifty dice-pieces made of gold {Tisrah pancasatah 
sauvar^Sksdn), In A. V. 19, 34, 2 and Rg. 10, 34, 3 thrice fifty 
dice-pieces (Tripancaia) are also mentioned. Following Baudhayana 
the Vedic w'ord " TripaAcdia" should be translated as three- 
times fifty and not as fiftythree as Griffith and others have done. 

Division of the year into seven days seems to have been in 
vogue in the Vedic and Sutra periods. The NidanasQtra of the 
Simavedins which is older than the astronomical SiddhSnta works of 
the first or second century a. d. divides the intercalary year of 378 
days into two halves of 189 days each and says that it is formed of 
“27 periods ot seven each”. (Saptavirhiatimevaisa saptdhaneti 
daksind ; tathodang saptavimiatimiti"). See my Drapsa. P. 32, 

From this it follows that Agni in the Vedas means not merely 
the fire generated by attrition, but also the eclipse fire caused by the 
attrition of the east and west points personified as two trees. The 
puzzling statement made in the Aitareya Br. (1,1) that Agni is the 
lowest and Visnu is the highest among the gods finds satisfactory 
explanation in the light of Eclipse-cult. It means that the nodal year 
which is Agni’s year is shorter than the lunar year by ten days and 
the solar year by 20 or 21 days. Accordingly Visnu or the sun is the 
highest. The three eclipse-seasons in 1000 days are called ?itus or 
seasons of rut or copulation and also the three wheels of Agni’s car 
(Agnestrivaruthah) of unequal size and form, through which the 
moon is said to pass and cast out his dark skins. They are also known 
as Parnas of the Palana tree [Butea Frondosa), of which two leaves 
are semicircular and one fully circular. The Parnas are called JuhQs 
or ladles to pour out clarrified butter likened to soma into the 
fire. The reason why it is called Juhu or crier is that it calls to or 
warns by shouting the gods of the approach of the eclipse-demon or 
Mrtyu. Hence Agni receives the name of Hotar or caller. These 
eclipse-puzzles are found in the Rgvedic hymn devoted to the 
description of Surya’s marriage to the moon. They are also skilfully 
woven in the story of Nala and Rtuparna, experts in the arts of 
A^vahrdaya (secret of horse-driving or riding) and Ak?ahrdaya 
(secret of diceplay) respectively. The story is as follows :— 
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Nala (king of Nisadha, a reed or a raft of reeds) marries Dama- 
yanti, daughter of the king of the V'idarbha country, like Soma 
marrying Surya, the light of the sun on the morrow of the newmoon 
day, and goes home (Asia), 18° from the sun’s house with her, 
mounted on his Nala-chariot through the aerial lake called Puskara. 
Puskara defeats him in dice-play. His kinsmen conspire and bind 
him. A witch takes the form of his wife and takes possession of 
him. He leaves the country with his wife and in the night cuts of 
a part of his wife’s garment which was his only cover, and wanders 
in the forest. Hearings call for help from a snake in fire, he rescues 
it and is bitten by it. Consequently he loses his form and colour 
Next he takes service as a charioteer under Rtuparna, a solar king 
Hearing that DamayantT is going to remarry, Rtuparna starts foi 
Vidarhha in a special chariot driven by Nala, and on the way asks 
the charioteer to stop the chariot to pick up his handkerchief which 
fell down. Nala says that in the interval of a minute between the 
fall of the kerchief and its announcement the chariot ran more than a 
hundred miles. When the chariot is, however, stopped, at the king’s 
request Nala reveals himself and exchanges his knowledge of the 
secret of horse-driving for the king’s knowledge of the secret of 
diceplaying. On reaching Vidarbha Nala recovers his original form 
and taking back DamayantI, his legitimate wife, and bidding goodbye 
to Rtuparna and other kings assembled there for the pretended re 
marriage, goes to the Nisadhas, his own kingdom. He defeats 
Puskara in dice-play and recovers his kingdom. 

This is an eclipse-story and is unmistakably based on the eclipse- 
myth of the marriage of SQrya to Soma narrated in Rg. 10, 85, and 
A. V. 14, 1, and 2. The A. V. hymns are too long to be quoted here. 
Nor is the whole of the hymns necessary for our purpose. So 
I take Griffith’s translation of only those verses of the Atharvaveda 
in which solar and lunar eclipses are specified in terms of Surya’s 
marriage. 

The bridal pomp of Surya which Savitar started moved along. 

In Magha days are oxen slain, in Phalgunis they wed the bride 

13 

When on your three-wheeled chariot, O ye Asvins, ye came as 
suitors unto Surya’s bridal. 

Where was one chariot-wheel of yours ? Where stood ye for the 
sire’s command ? 14 

Two wheels of thine the Bramans know, Surya, according to 
their times'. 
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That which is hidden only those who know the highest truths 
have learned 16 

As from its stalk a cucumber, from here I loose thee, not from 
there, I 7 

Hence and not thence I send her free. I make her softly fet¬ 
tered there. 

That, bounteous Indra, she may live blest in her fortune and 
her sons. 18 

Now from the noose of Varuna I free thee, wherewith the 
blessed Savitar hath bound thee. 

May bliss be thine together with any wooer in Order’s dwelling, 
in the world of virtue. 19 

Give thou the wool robe ; deal treasure to the Brahman priests. 
This witchery hath got her feet ; the wife attendeth on her 
lord. 25 

It turneth dusky-red ; the witch who clingeth close is driven 
off (is suspected). 

Well thrive the kinsmen of this bride : the husband is bound 
fast in bonds. 26 

Unlovely is his body when it glistens with that wicked fiend, 

what time the husband wraps about his limbs the garment of his 
wife. 27 

The butchering, the cutting-up, the severing of limb and joint,- 
Behold the forms which Surya wears : yet these the Brahman 
purifies. 28 

Pungent is this, bitter is this, filled as it were with arrow barbs, 
empoisoned and not fit for use. 

The Brahman who knows Surya well deserves the garment of 

the bride. 29 

The Brahman takes away the robe as a fair thing that brings 
good luck. 

He knows the expiating rite whereby the wife is kept unharmed. 

30 

Come ye, O cows, with offspring dwell around him : he doth 
not stint the god's allotted portion. 33 

Whatever lustre is in dice, whatever Instre is in wine, 

Whatever lustre is in cows, Asvins, endue this dame therewith. 

35 

He who in water shines unfed with fuel, whom -sages worship 
in their sacrifices, 


3 . “ I 3 suspected ’ , my own translation, 
K. V. 28 6 
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May he, the Water’s Child, send us sweet waters, those that 
enhanced the power of mighty Indra. 37 

I cast away a handful here, hurtful-injurious to health. 

I lift another handful up, sparkling and bringing happiness. 38 
Hither let Brahmans bring her bathing water ; let them draw 
such as guards the lives of heroes. 39 

Blest be the gold to thee, and blest the water, blest the yoke’s 
opening, and blest the pillar.. 

Blest be the waters with their hundred cleansings : blest be 
thy body’s union with thy husband. 40 

Cleansing Apala, Indra, thrice thou gavest sun-bright skin to 
her 

Drawn, Satakratu, through the hole of car, of wagon and of 
yoke. 41 

They mourn the living, they arrange the sacred rite : the men 
have set their thoughts upon a distant cast. 46 

I free her : he who sees, within my bosom, my heart’s nest 
knows how her fair form hath struck me. 57 

I taste no stolen food : myself untying Varuna’s nooses 1 am 
freed in spirit. 58 

Lift up your weapons. Drive away the demons. Transport 
this woman to the world of virtue. 59 

Mount this, all-hued, gold-tinted, strong-wheeled fashioned of 
kin^uka, this chariot lightly rolling. 

Bound for the world of life immortal, Surya, make for thy lord 
a happy bride’s procession. 61 

Hurt not the girl, ye Pillars twain ’.upon the path which gods 
have made. 

The portal of the heavenly home we make the bride’s auspi¬ 
cious road. 63 

A.V. 14, 2. 

For thee with bridal train they first escorted Surya to her home. 
Give to the husband in return, Agni, the wife with future sons. 

1 

She was the wife of Soma first: next the Gandharva was thy 
lord. 

Agni was thy third husband : now one born of woman is thy 
fourth. 3 

Soma to the Gandharva, and to Agni the Gandharva gave. 

Now Agni has bestowed on me riches and sons and this my 
bride. 
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Over the ruddy-coloured skin strew thou the grass, the Balbuja. 

Let her, the mother of good sons, Sit there and serve this Agni 
here. 

Step on the skin and wait upon this Agni: he is the god who 
drives away all demons. 23,24 

Notes on the Verses 

The sun is on the Magha constellation; the moon arrives there, 
it being the newmoon day. Cows, the rays of sunlight, are slain, 
are concealed, owing to an eclipse which is referred to again in 17. 
The three wheels are three lunar eclipses, of which two have 
already been witnessed, and the third to come is only known to 
Brahmans, astronomers. The freeing of sunlight from eclipse like 
a cucumber from its stalk is the same as freeing Surya from the 
noose of Varuna in her father’s house. “Hence and thence’’ mean 
father’s house and husband’s house respectively. As a lunar eclipse 
is expected in her husband’s house, 180° off from the Maghas, Surya 
is free here and not there. The moon was destitute of light on the 
day of the Maghas; hence he is “Goghna, cow-killer,’’ a term now 
applied to honoured guests and bride-grooms, for whose entertain¬ 
ment cows are slain. The marriage of Surya, sunlight, with the 
moon takes place on the next Phalguni-day, it being the first day of 
the bright half. The woollen robe is the same solar eclipse already 
referred to in 17; the treasure to be distributed to Brahmans is the 
sun-light after the eclipse clears off. The witch referred to in 
verse 25 is the eclipse of the moon, her husband in his house, 180° 
off from the Maghas. The binding of the husband by kinsmen, the 
cutting-off of the garment, the rays of light, the cutting of the 
limbs, and the poisoned arrows—all this implies a full lunar eclipse. 
The eclipse-garment is taken by the priest, the sun. The return of 
cows means the return of light to the moon after the clearance of 
the eclipse. The dice refers to the occurrence of the Krta and 
other Parva-yugas which are explained above and also in my 
“Drapsa”. The water’s child mentioned in verse 37 is Agni, the 
eclipse-fire at the node. Verses 38-40 refer to the slow clearance 
of the lunar eclipse. Apala in verse 41 is moon-light and her three 
skins are the three lunar eclipses, as fully explained in my “Eclipse- 
cult in the Vedas etc. etc.’’. 

The mourning for the living mentioned in verse 46 is the 
mourning made in the lunar eclipse on the supposition that he was 
dead. His revival is accordingly referred to in verses 57-58. 
Kim^uka mentioned in verse 61 means the three leaves of Palana 
tree. Its Parnas are like the three lunar eclipses coming in their 
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Rtus or seasons (A. V. 9, 10, 26) and may therefore be termed as 
Rtu-Parnas. The road mentioned in verse 63 is the path from the 
Maghas to POrva-Bhadrapada and from the latter to the former. 
They are called the path from Pitrloka to Patiloka and from the 
latter to the former. 

Her home in verse 14, 2, 1 is what is 180“ froni the Maghas, 
Surya’s father’s home. Soma is thfc first husband of Surya, because 
it is he who reflects the sunlight first after newmoon. Next comes 
the Gandharva or a spirit causing a lunar eclipse as her second 
husband, because the moon loses his light during the eclipse, when 
Agni, the God of the node, also comes as her third husband, 
driving the spirit. After her release from eclipse, one born of man, 
that is, moon who is called Martya, man, on account of his frequent 
births and deaths (A. V. 14, 1, 23) is her husband. Her future 
sons are, of, course, the successive crescent moons. The ruddy- 
coloured skin in ( A. V. 14, 2, 23 ) refers to a total lunar eclipse 
when the moon appears Pinga, or Pingala, red. It is one of the 
three skins of Apala mentioned in ( A. V. 14, 1, 41 ). In his notes 
on this verse Griffith says:—“Apala, it is said, was afflicted with 
some cutaneous disease and was consequently repudiated by her 
husband. She sacrificed and prayed to Indra who restored her 
to health by the procedure mentioned in the verse.’’ She was 
dragged through the wide hole of a chariot; the narrower hole 
of the cart, and the small hole of the yoke. She cast off three 
skins. The Balbuja grass mentioned in verse 24 is what is called 
Nala-plava or Nalaratha in Tait. Ar. 6, 7, 18. There and in 
succeeding verses the wife of dead husband is addressed to mount 
a raft or chariot made of Nala grass and cross the aerial lake on her 
way to Patiloka or Pitrloka, without being hurt by the two pillars or 
two trees (Tait. Ar. 6, 7, 16 and A.V. 14, 1, 63). (In Tait. Ar. 6, 1, 

3 & 4) the wife of a dead husband is asked to leave her dead husband 
and marry his living brother. This address can more appropriately 
be used in connection with the light-wife of an eclipsed moon than 
with the wife of a man just dead, and laid on funeral pile. The 
words “Patilokam vrnana, desirous of going to the world of the dead 
husband’’ seems to have given rise to the custom of burning a living 
wife along with her dead husband. It is curious that the call made 
to her to leave the dead husband and marry his brother or some one 
desirous of marrying a widow did not give rise to the custom of 
remarriage of widows. 

The hymn on the marriage of Surya is full of references to re¬ 
peated occurrences of solar and lunar eclipses on the Maghas on the 
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occasion of summer solstice and on the Bhadrapadas on the occasion 
of winter solstice when Purusa’s or the gnomon’s shadow was short 
and long respectively.* The loss of Rtuparna’s* Vastra or kerchief 
means a solar eclipse of small .size and Nala’s recovery of his ori¬ 
ginal form which he lost from snake-bite means the clearance of a 
lunar eclipse. 'I’he presence of four other beings in the form ot 
Nala on the occasion of Damayanti’s marriage seems to refer to the 
conjunction of three more planets with the sun, the father of the 
bride, and the moon, the bridegroom.' 

• The call for the bride, the sunlight, to sit on the .skin and wait 
upon Agni implies her voyage on the aerial lake to wait upon Agni, 
the nodal fire or Badabanala or horse-fire hid in the waters of the 
aerial ocean. Agni’s driving of demons in verse 24 means the 
clearance of the lunar eclipse. .Agni is thus both a good and cruel 
God, as he Is believed not only to cause eclipses, but also to clear 
them off. .As eclipses are or creative seasons, he is a Rtvik, 
sacrificer on Rtus; and he is a Hotar, or caller of men’s attention to 
the arrival of the eclipse-season. 


4. See Black Yajut II. 1, 3 and 4. 

5. fttu and Bto in the Vedas mean Eclipses and Cannon of eclipses. 

6 . According to the SQrya aiddhSnta ( Whilney’s English Translation ) there 
was a Conjunction of all the Planets on the BhSdrapadSs ( Pisis ) at the com¬ 
mencement of the Kaliyuga. There seems to be a reference to this Conjunction 
in this hymn. The eclipses referred to in the hymn are other evidences of the 
Kalyadi, or beginning of Kali Era in 3102 b. c. 
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Environment of a Sanskrit Poet 

By 

KAlicharan Shastri, Hooghly 

By environment, we understand the influences which arc 
brought to bear upon the hereditary endowment, A man starts in 
life as a uni-cellular organism which multiplies into a multi-cellular 
organism receiving environmental influences. The original cell 
contains the individual capacities. But these capacities will wither 
away for want of proper nurture or environment. Hence environ¬ 
ment plays a very important part in the achievement of a man. 

According to Galton what a person becomes is absolutely 
determined by heredity. Environment makes no difference what¬ 
soever. Herbart again thinks that what a man becomes is complete¬ 
ly determined by environment. St. Bernard Homes shows what 
good nurture and education can effect for children of unpromising 
antecedents. The institutions for illegitimate children show that 
nurture is all powerful. A third theory holds that both the ele¬ 
ments of heredity and environment are powerful in the success of a 
man, but a greater emphasis is to be laid on heredity. 

The influence of environment is always necessary for the train¬ 
ing and development of the original capacities. The original abili¬ 
ties of ancient uncivilised people were probably very little different 
from the abilities of modern civilised people. But the differences 
are due to the transformation of environment. A Newton born in 
the modern scientific age would have greater and better stimuli than 
a Newton born in an ancient or uncivilised community. His ulti¬ 
mate eminence would be determined by his environment. Rightly 
does Gray lament for those who are ‘ unwept, unhonoured and 
unsung ’ due only to the lack of proper nurture in life in the 
following immortal lines ; 

‘ Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 

Full many a flower is-born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air.’ 

Here some reader may retort by quoting another familiar apho¬ 
rism—‘ the true poet with innate genius cannot be silenced ’. But 
the trouble is, he can be silenced—‘ by starvation, song-deafness of 
his generation, or other obstructions ’ 

Such is the importance of environment; it is more so in the 
case of a poet a fact dwelt upon at length by Raja^ekhara in the 
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tenth chapter of his Kavya-mtmamsa. Apart from the question of 
genius which has already been critically studied by the present 
writer,^ a man to become a poet must equip himself with vidyH 
( learning ) and upavidya ( auxiliaries ). Grammar, lexicography, 
metrics and rhetorics constitute essentially vidyd, or more 
precisely, kdvyavidya, i. e. requisite learning for making poetry and 
the sixty-four fine arts, for instance, painting, music, sculpture 
and so on, are upavidya or accessaries.’ 

The poet should cultivate the association of the poets fit to be 
patronised by good men, acquaint himself with the news of home 
and abroad, discussions of the experts, ways and customs of the 
world, meetings of the learned and works of the old poets.® ‘ Every 
great poet says Shelley, ‘ must innovate upon the example of his 
predecessors’. These form the environment of a poet, or rather 
facilitate the native vigour of poetic genius, and therefore help in 
the growth of genuine poetry. Besides the three factors, genius, 
application and learning, the most important requisites of a Sanskrit 
poet,* the poet must secondarily possess a sound mind in a sound 
body. His mind should be free from cares and anxieties, should 
have unflinching devotion to the Muses and a strong memory as well. 

A poet should always remain pure. Purity implies purity of 
speech, mind and body. The knowledge of the idstras is the cause of 
the first while pedigree is of the second. And the third, i.e. purity 
of body refers to cleanliness of hands and feet with well-cut and 
polished nails, of mouth perfumed with betels, of the person with 
proper toilets on, of dress costly but not gaudy and of head decorat¬ 
ed with flowers. People are of opinion that the culture of purity 
adds a special charm to win the favour of the goddess of learning. 
Every poem reflects the poet. The picture also represents, gener¬ 
ally speaking, the nature of its painter. With a smiling face the 
poet should address others, utter significant words on all subjects, 
search for the secret everywhere, never find fault with others’ com- 


1. Poetic Genius : A short study—in Calcutta Review, June 1938. 

2 . nama-dhatu-parayana abhidhana-kosah chandovicitih alanikara-tantrafica 
kavya-vidyah I kalastu catuhsa$thir upavidyah 1 

— Kavya-mimdtp$d, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, p, 49. 

3. sujanopajivya-kavi-sannidhib desa-varta vidagdha-vado loka-yatrJ 
vidvad-go5thyasca kavya-matarali puratana-kavi-nibandhasca. 

— Op. eit. p, 49. 

4. For a detailed study the reader is referred to the writer’s monograph 
‘Requisites of a Sanskrit Poet’—published in the Journal oj the Department of 
Letters, Vol. XXVI, 1934 by the Calcutta University. 
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positions not uttered hut fairly criticise others poems already 
uttered.* 

Now we come to the poet’s residence and its environment. The 
poet’s dwellings should always he well cleanedi provided with 
various places suited to the six seasons and have groves with 
canopies overhead formed hy roots of various trees, pleasure-hills, 
lakes and tanks, rivers, seas, eddies and flows of artificial canals. 
There should be peacocks, deer and various kinds of birds, viz., 
hdrlta, sdrasa, cakravaka, hamsa, cakora, krauhea, kurara, iuka, 
sdrikd. These should remove fatigue of heat having subterranean 
cells fitted with shower-baths and furnished with bowers and should 
have swings too." 

When the mind becomes too heavy with the excess of poetic 
culture, the poet in order to dispel langour, should have resort to a 
solitary retreat or a place w'here the attendants are adept in carrying 
out orders in silence. The male attendants there are wont to the 
use of colloquial language, while the female attendants of Magadhi 
dialects. Those of the inner apartment should be conversant with 
both Sanskrit and Prakrit. The poet’s literary friends should know 
all the current languages. The poet to reform the assembly in all 
respects, should engage a scribe efficient in all languages, ready 
with prompt response and having decent intonation, knack to 
discern internal and external gestures, capacity to decipher various 
scripts, poetical acumen as well as knowledge of various sorts of 
metres, poems and so on. In case of the paucity of a writer gifted 
with all these qualifications at the late hours of night, one with 
some of the qualifications may do.' 

5. Bpi ca nityain sucilj byat I tridhS ca Saucarp vik-saucaip manal^-ABUCaip 
kfiya-iaucaip ca I prathame sabtra-janmani I tartlylkarp tusanakha-cchedau pidau 
iBtSmb&laip mukhaip bavilepana-niutraip vapuh mahfirham anulvaparp ca vliat) 
takuautnaip tirab iti I cuci silanatn hi aaraavatyah aarpvananam Smananti I ta 
yat-avabhaveh kavia tadanuiupaip kavyam I yadfsakarai citrakaraa tfidriaklram 
aaya citram iti prayo-vadah I smita-purvain abhibhatapam aarvatrokti-garbham 
abhidhSnam aarvato rahaayanvefaiaani paTa-kavya-dufaua-vaimukhyam anabhi- 
hitaaya abhihitaiya tu yathSrtham abhidhanam I 

— Kdvya-mlmdittsd, GOS, p. 49. 

6. taaya bhavanam ausaipmr$t3m ftu-jatkocita-vividha-athSnam aneka-taru- 
mOla-kalpitapairaya-vrkfa-vfltikarp aaki'd»-parvatakarp aadirghika-pufkariplkaip 
aaaarit-iamudrfivartakarn aakulya-pravaham aavarhina-harina-haritarp saairaaa- 
cakravSka-harpaarp aacakora-kraunca-kurara-suka-aaEikaip gharma-klanti-cauratp 
aabhQmi-dharagrha-yantra-latS-mapdapakaip aadoliS-prehkhatp ca ayat I 

— Op. cit. pp. 49-50. 

7. kavyabhiniva^e-khinnasya manasaa cadviniTveda-ccheday3j0a-iPuka- 
parijanaip vijanaip va tasya sthanam | apabhratp^a-bhafapa-pravapah pariciraka- 
vargab lamigadha-bhifibhiniveiinyah parieSrikah I prikrta-aatpakrta-bbMavida 
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The restriction ol language of the house stands according to the 
pleasure of its master, the poet.* And examples more than one 
have been cited by Raja4ekhara in support of his theory from which 
it is manifest that certain restrictions were imposed in some 
quarters regarding the use of cerebral, sibilant and hard letters and 
conjuncts and of languages also. 

Always near the poet there should remain a case containing a 
black board and a piece of chalk, a box, a pen and an ink-pot, ta4i- 
patras or bhurjapatras, a bundle of palm-leaves with steel needles 
stitched as well as well-scoured plates. All these materials are 
necessary to write down whatever verses may occur to his mind at 
any time : so these constitute the paraphernalia of poetical 
composition.* 

Then the poet should turn his attention to himself. He will 
think first within his own self : What exactly is my original cajia- 
city, in which language am I expert, what is the taste of the people 
at large or of my patron-king, in what environment has he been 
brought up and what is the bend of his mind and so on ? After care¬ 
fully considering all these points, he should take up a particular 
language. The above is the view of the teachers in genera).'* But 
Raja^ekhara is of opinion which is genuinely his own, that the above 
considerations hold good in the case of a poet who is not competent 
enough to compose in more than one dialect {eka-deia-kavi), but for 
a universal poet {svatantra-kavi),^^ adept in all languages, he is free 
to write in any language. And to support his view he has quoted 
a verse which says that poets of Gauda, Lata and other countries 
knowing the taste and inclination of the local people take recourse 
respectively to Sanskrit, Prakrit and so on, but a poet who lives in 
the heart of the country knows all the languages. 

intalj-purikah mitrani catya iiarva-bh3$avindi bhaveyuh I sadab-sarpskari- 
vi^uddhyartharn aarva-bhaja-kusalalj sighra-vSk carvakjarah ii'iyitakSra-vedi nina- 
lipijnah kaviti lakjapikasca lekhakafi syat I tad-asannidhavatirStrSdi^u pQrvok- 
linlm anyatarab i —Oop. cit. p. 50. 

8. tva-bhavane hi bhifi-niyamarp yatha piabhur vidadhati tatha bhavati I 

—Op cit. p. 50. 

9. taaya aamputikA aapliataka-khatika aamudgakah satekhaniyaka-niafi- 
bhSjanani ti<^ipatrani bhurjatvaco vi saloha-kaptakSni taladalani susamm^fi 
bhittayah satata-sannihitab syub I taddhi kavya-vidyayah parikarab I 

— Op. cit. p. 50. 

10 . kavib prathamatn atmanam eva kalpayet; kiyan me samskarab kva 
bha;a-vi$aye iakto’smi kiip-rucir lokab parivrcjlho va kidrsi gojthyarp vinitab 
kvSsya v5 cetal.i saipaajata iti buddhva bha;a-vi^c?ani asrayeta ityacaryfib I 

— Op. cit. pp. 50-51. 

11. eka-deia-kaver iyapi niyama-tantrapi svatantrasya punar cka-bhS^lvat 

larvi api bhi«ab ayub iti ySySvarlyab I —Op. tit. p. 51. 
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It is instructive, in art as in politics, to watch the workings of 
the public mind. The poet in order to be appreciated should first 
of all be aware of people’s taste and inclination as regards the 
subject-matter as well as his own. In other words, he should w'ritc 
on popular subjects and themes and avoid what is unpopular.So 
Sir Philip Sydney, ‘in defence of sweet poetry’, claims that a 
‘ poet is indeed the right popular philosopher’. Moreover, the 
poet must possess full confidence in himself. He must not be 
perturbed by adverse criticisms. He should know himself fully, 
because people are in the habit of making uncharitable remarks.^** 
As ill luck would have it, such adverse remarks fell to the lot of 
Bhavabhuti who in his Uttara-rdma-caritam exclaimed in utter 
disgust;:—People are fault-finding as regards the purity of any 
piece of composition just as they are in reference to the chastity 
of women.Bhavabhuti was not appreciated in his life-time, but 
was rather ignored by the then people of his country. Neverthe¬ 
less, he had ample self-confidence which is testified to by his own 
utterance in the Mdlati-mddhavam \—Those who indeed cast asper¬ 
sions on us in this matter, do they know anything ? This attempt 
is not for them. There will be born, or there is some one of 
kindred tastes with me ; for, time is unlimited and the earth is 
wide.” In fact, the world knows nothing of its greatest men. 
What generally happens in this world is that people do not appre¬ 
ciate a poet living before their very eyes though he may be great. 
Rather, they hold a dead poet or a poet living in a foreign land in 
high esteem.” So goes the saying that poetry of a living poet, 
beauty of a lady living in a family and learning as well as treatment 
of a family physician are hardly well spoken of.” 

12. janiyalloka-sammatyam kavih kutra mameti ca 1 

asammatarn pariharenmate’bhiniviseta ca 11 — Op. cit. p. 51. 

13. janapavada-matrena na jugupseta catraani 1 

jariyat svayam atmanaip yato loko nirankusaji || — Op. cit. p. 51. 

14. yatha vacam tatha strinarn sadhutve durjano janah 11 

— Uttara-rdma~earitam, 1/5. 

15. ye nama kecid iha nali prathayantyavajnatp 
jananti te kim api tan prati naisa yatnalj I 
utpatsyate’sti mama ko’pi samana-dharma 
kalo hyayarp niraVadhir vipula ca prthvl II 

— Mdlati-mddhavam, 1/6. 

16. gita-suktir atikrante stota desantara-sthite I 
pratyak^e tu kavau lokah savajnalj sumahatyapi 11 

— Kdvya-mlmdipsd, GOS. p. 51. 

17. pratyak?a-kavi-kaVyanca rupanca kula-yo^itah | 

gfha-Vaidyaiya vidya ca kasmaicid yadi Tocate || ~Op. cit. p. 51. 
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Besides, a poet must not read a poem which is half-done, for, 
the result is indeed its incompletion. This is considered as the 
secret of the poets. Nor should he read out a new composition 
before a single person, because if the latter claims it to be his 
own, there is no witness against him. He shall not think too 
highly of his works : for, partiality is apt to overlook the distinction 
between merits and demerits. Demerit appears as merit and vice 
versa to the partial. He shall not brag : even a tinge of vanity can 
mar all his faculties and impressions. He will, on his part, have 
the poem thoroughly examined by other experts. What a neutral 
person finds out is hardly detected by the writer himself—is a 
statement generally accepted.'* 

The poet should try to please one who poses to be a poet even 
by acting according to the latter’s intentions. Good saying before 
him is nothing but a cry in the wilderness, or sometimes turns 
contrary-wise. Hence it is said that the poet should not read a good 
saying before him who poses to be a poet. For such persons who 
pose themselves as poets not only make it puplic but are, in most 
cases, plagiarists. This is a secret of good poems. 

Next, we come to the discussion of another important point. 
The poetic inspirations come into play with no fixity of time. The 
poet should therefore divide the day and the night in four parts 
according to a jyawa (a division of day and night into three hours). 
In the first ydma or prahara, rising in the morning he shall perform 
his daily rites and then recite the hymns addressed to Sarasvatl. 
Then taking his seat quite at ease in the study, he shall peruse the 
poetical sciences and their auxiliaries till the end of the first 
prahara. The impressions received in the early hours of the 
morning in a pure state of mind last long and are most effective in 
unfolding the poetic vision.’” The most important in the growth 

18. kinca niSrdha-krtam pathed asamaptis tasya phalatn iti kavi-rahasyam | 

na navinam ekakinalj puratah 1 sa hi svlyaip bruvanah katare^a sak^ina jiyeta j 
na ca sva-krtiip bahu manyeta | pakja-pato hi guna-do^au viparyasayati I na ca 
drpyet I darpa-lavo’pi sarva-samskaran ucchinatti 1 parais ca parikjayet I yad 
udSsinah pasyati na tad anu§thateti prayo-vadali 1 -^Op. eit. p. 52. 

19. kavi-maninarn tu chando’nuvartanena ranjayet I kavimmanyasya hi 
puratah sQktam aranya-ruditain syad viplaveta ca I tad aha— 

idani hi vaidagdhya-rahaayam uttamam pathcnna suktirn kavi-maninah purah | 
na kevalatp tarivna vibhaVayatyasau sVa-kavya-bandhena vina^ayatyapi 11 

—Op. eit. p. 52. 

20. aniyata-kiilah pravrttayo viplavante tasmad divasarn ni^ana yama-kramena 

caturdha vibhajet I sa pratar utthaya krta sandhy.i-varivasyab sarasvataip sQktam 
adhiyita I tato vidyavasathe yathasukham asinalr kavyasya vidya upavidyas 
canusilaycd apraharat I na hyevaip-vidham anyat prntibha-hetur yatha pratyagra- 
saipakarah I —Op. eit. p. 52. 
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of genuine poetry is the poet’s vision. So M. Arnold rightly says ; 
Science, religion, philosophy are ‘but the shadows and dreams 
and false shows of knowledge’, for ever incomplete, without 
the poet’s vision ‘to interpret life for us, to console us, to 
sustain us’. 

In the second prahara, he should do poetical works and then 
shall take his bath near about the midday and have balanced and 
regular diet.’^ 

In the third prahara^ after his meal, he shall engage himself in 
poetical discussions: cn occasions he will try to solve answers to 
various questions, think on poetical riddles, practise writing poems 
and compose variety of figures of speech.” 

And in the fourth prahara, either alone or with the help of an 
expert committee, he will examine the poetry made in the 
fore-noon. As the poet has composed the poems under the 
influence of over-whelming sentiment, so it is likely that at the time 
of composition, his outlook cannot be as much critical as it should 
be. Hence subsequent examination at a sober moment is essenti¬ 
ally necessary. And during the scrutiny, there should be the 
rejection of superfluity, the supply of the omissions, the change of 
the wrong use and the search for the missing words. Thus the 
poem would then be very sweet and complete.” 

Then in the twilight the poet shall observe his evening rites and 
worship the goddess of learning. Till the end of the night-fall he 
will arrange properly his writings which received final shape at 
day-time after proper reasoning and thorough scrutiny. As soon as 
he feels tired, he should retire to his wife. Then in the second 
and the third praharas he should try to have a good sleep. Sound 
sleep is conducive to health. Then in the fourth prahara he 
should rise from the bed quietly. In the early dawn, the mind, being 
very much serene, is at work in assimilating those matters already 
discussed and rewritten. This is the poet’s time-table for the whole 
day and the night.’* 

21. dvitiye kavya-kriyam | upamadhyahnarp snayad aviruddhatp bhunjita 

• —Op. cit. p. 52. 

22. bhojanante kavya-go^thirp pravartayet I kadacicca prasnottarapi bhindita I 
kSvya-samasya-dharapa matrkabhyasah citra yoga ityayama-trayatn I 

—Op. eit. p. 52. 

23. caturtha ekSkina};) -parimita-parisado va pUrvahpa-bhaga-vihitasya 

kavyasya parik^a 1 rasavesatali kavyatp viracayato na ca viveki dr^tis tasmad anu- 
parik^eta 1 adhikasya tySgo nyunasya pQrapam anyatha-athitasya pari-vartanatp 
prasnirtasya-nusandhanaip ca I ityahinam I —Op. eit. p. 52. 

24. siyaip aandhyatn upasita sarasvatinca I tato diva vihita-parik^itasyabhi- 
lekhanam aprado$at I yavadarti atriyam abhimanyeta 1 dvitiya-tftiyau tSdbu 
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Actually, however, even Aristotle, the father of western poets, 
did not attempt to draw up any complete abstract formula for, or 
enforce iron discipline on, the poets. 

Raja^ekhara next proceeds to make a fourfold classification of 
poets whose hours for application to poetry vary according as the 
temperament and position of the poets. 

The poet who thus dividing day and night devotes himself 
whole-heartedly to the art of composing poetry becomes surely 
successful in his attempts: and his poetry shines with the grandeur 
of a necklace of pearls.” 

To insure against the loss or theft of the work,’” the poet 
should prepare several copies of his composition when completed. 
This is indeed a practical piece of advice. 

Then some of the important impediments to genuine poetry are 
enumerated. Rajasekhara quotes a stanza where it is mentioned 
that the following five viz., poverty, attachment to sensual objects, 
scepticism, ill luck and confidence in the wicked and the enemy— 
are considered as great obstacles to the writing of poetry.’’ Fickle¬ 
ness or hesitation such as, T shall complete it later on, I shall 
rewrite it or shall examine it along with my literary friends’ on the 
part of a poet stands in the way of his completion of work. So also 
does anarchy destroy all poetical compositions.’” 

The degree of the excellence of the poem depends upon the 
genius and its proper application on the part of the poet.’” Indeed 
single-eyed devotion to verses wins the favour of Sarasvati who 
becomes a never-failing companion of the poet in all his endeavours, 
even as the faithful wife is of the husband.”® 

Thus we see that the influence of environment on the enfoidment 
of the poetic genius was recognised by the Indian authors even in 


sayita I samyak-svapo vapujah paramarogyaya I caturthe aaprayatnatp ptatl- 
budhyeta I brahme muhiirte manah prasidat tiitpstan arthan adhyak^ayati I 
ityahotatrikam I —Op. cit. p. 52. 

25. ahar nisa-vibhagena ya ittharp kaVate kyll I 

ekavallva tat-kavyatp satam kapthesu larnbate II —Op. eit. p. 53. 

siddhanca prabandham anekadarsa-gataip kuryfit 1 —Op. cit. p. 53. 
daridryarp vyasanasaktir avajba manda-bh9gyata I 
du$te dyi?te ca visVaaab pafica kaVya-mahgpadah II — Op. cit. p. 53. 

28. punalj aamapayi^yami punab satpskari^yami suhrdbhih saba vivecayi- 
?yamUi kartur akulata ra^tropaplavas ca prabandha-vinasa-karanani I 

— Op. cit. p. 53. 

yatha yathibhiyogas ca sarpskaras ca bhaVet kaveb I 
tatha laths nibandhanaip taratamyena ramyata II — Op. eit. p. 34. 

ityananya-manovytter nibsese'sya kriyS-krame I 

eka-patni'Vratarp dhatte kaver devi aarasvati II — Op. eit. p. 54. 
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the middle ages. It is remarkable that Milton’s conception of the 
vocation of a poet agrees in substance with what the Sanskrit rheto¬ 
ricians define. He writes : ‘I was confirmed in this opinion that he 
who would not be frustrated of his hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things ought himself to be a true poet * * * * not 
presuming to sing high praises of heroic men or famous cities, 
unless he have in himself the experience and practice of all that 
which is praise-worthy! On this Mark Pattison comments : ‘Of the 
spontaneity, the abandon which are supposed to be the characteri¬ 
stic of the poetical nature, there is nothing here; all is moral 
purpose, precision, self-dedication. So the poet acquires know¬ 
ledge, wisdom, religion. To these must be added industrious and 
select reading, steady observation and insight into all seemly and 
generous acts and affairs. 

Of course, we admit that a poet is born and not made. But the 
poetic inspirations and faculties cannot blossom without intense 
application. The original seed given by nature must receive proper 
nurture without which it will fade away. Similarly the genius of 
the poet cannot bud forth without the co-operation of environment. 
Environment with all its importance, surely cannot create genius, 
but it is absolutely necessary for the expression of genius. Thus 
the world has lost many of the best songs ‘by silencing its poets 
and crucifying its prophets’. ‘ A masterpiece of art is not a miracle 
of individual genius so much as the expression of a reciprocal re¬ 
lation between the artist and his public. He who must butt his 
head against a stone wall of apathy, cannot long produce his 
best work’. ‘Put Shakespeare under the necessity of occupation 
in an unkind environment, in other words, set him to pegging 
Elizabethan shoes for a living; Hamlet is never written.’^’ 

The little that we have said about the environment of a poet is 
enough to show that this factor viz., environment plays a greater 
part in moulding and putting into the right channel the out-bursts 
of poetic genius. It is impossible, in the limited space at our 
disposal, to speak in detail, of the many-sided functions and scope 
of the environment of a Sanskrit poet. 


31. Life qf Milton, pp. \6~n, 

32. H. Monroe’s Poets and Their Art, p. 236. 
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Is the Ajna'patra of Ramchandrapant 
A maty a spurious ? 

By 

T. S. Shejwalkar, Poona 

All argument in history depends upon the authenticity of the 
documents brought forth in writing it. Where an autograph is not 
forth-coming, a document can be tested by the subject-matter, the 
language, the mode of expression, the tone and even the 
ring of words and sentences occurring in the extant text of the 
document, in addition to the references (if any) to the document 
found elsewhere. For such a testing, the tester must be fully 
conversant with the language of the document and other details 
connected with it. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the wellknown author 
of Shivaji and His Times is supposed, from the nature of the 
role he has assumed, to be a competent man to do such te.sting. 
He has pronounced a first-class Marathi document, viz. the Ajfia- 
patra of Ramchandra Amatya, as “not a genuine document by 
a contemporary of Shivaji,” throwing “ no real light”. We intend 
to reexamine the document and see whether that learned historian’s 
verdict is substantiated by its internal evidence in the light of 
further research on the same topic. 

To judge from the few words of this weighty pronouncement. 
Sir Jadunath does not seem to doubt the authorship of the document 
as some literary critics have done. If this, our interpretation, is 
correct. Sir Jadunath’s criticism of the document reduces itself to 
two things only. First that its author is not a contemporary of 
Shivaji and as such* the ideals, principles and rules for guidance 
propounded in this ‘ book of good counsels’ together with the 
historical interpretation of the careers of the first three Maratha 
sovereigns prefixed to it, cannot be taken as the w'ork of a man 
knowing these things first-hand and therefore, the book can throw 
no real light on the politics of the nascent Maratha State. 

Was not Ramchandra Amatya a contemporary of Shivaji ? Nilo 
Sondeva, the father of Ramchandra was serving Shivaji from 1657 
and was next in importance to the prime minister Moro Trimbak. 
It means that he had joined Shivaji just after Afzalkhan’s death when 
Shivaji had begun his career of expansion in right earnest. His 

1. Sahkar — Shivaji —Third edition—page 414. 

2. Baida Uajtar, Vol. No. 3. 
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younger son Ramchandra was appointed the Sabnis to fort Sindhu- 
durga (then newly built) near Malwan on the western seaboard in 
1668,* because Nilo Sondeva had served Shivaji to his great satisfac¬ 
tion in his maritime invasion of Basrur (Barcclore) in South Canara 
in 1665.* In that, personally his only naval expedition, Shivaji had 
started from Malvan,* which henceforth became his chief naval sta¬ 
tion. So Ramchandrapant must be taken to be in his late teens in 
1668. Already as a boy he must have made himself conversant with 
all office routine working as a candidate in his father’s department 
which included finance, audit-accounts and revenue administration 
of Shivaji’s tiny principality of early years. At Malvan he picked up 
all information that was then available as to the navy and mercantile 
marine, including the political propensities of the western nations 
visiting that coast, viz : the English, French, Dutch, Portuguese. All 
this firsthand information and observation is found succinctly culled 
in the fifth and ninth sections of the Ajna-patra. Ramchandrapant’s 
father Nilo died'^some time in 1672. Naropant’’ the elder brother 
succeeded to the father’s office but as he was not fit to wield the 
high office Ramchandra* conducted the departmental work in his 
name. At the coronation in 1674 he was honoured as a minister** with 
his brother. So his experience at the court of Shivaji was firsthand 
and he had opportunities to make himself fully acquainted with the 
ideals, the principles and laws for the conduct of the State and its 
machinery. 

Later on in 1677 Raghunath Narayan Hanmante helped Shivaji 
so much in his Madras coast campaign that Shivaji had to promote 
him to a minister, in conformity to his status. Instead of creating 
a new post, Shivaji removed the incompetent Naro Nilkanth from 
the post he nominally occupied, and conferred the office of Amatya 
on Raghunath Narayan,^'* Still Ramchandrapant continued to work 
at Raygad and was present there at Shivaj’s death. He seems to 
have taken part in. the plot of setting aside Sambhaji and raising 
Rajaram to the throne.“ But after Anaji Dutto Sachiv had been 


3. Ibid, No. 6. 

4. /Wrf, No. 95. 

5. English Records on Shivaji —Vol. I, No. 107. 

6. Sen— i^ira Chhatrapati—page 108. 

7. Sen— Siva Chhatrapali—p. 108. 

8. Sts—Siva Chhitrai>nti—p. 108. 

9. Ibid — page 116. 

10. Source Book of Marathi History—Vol. I, page 40. 

11. Sardesai— SamWaft—page 22. 
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murdered, Sambhaji made Ramachandrapant the Sachiv** or Secre¬ 
tary of State in his place and so seems to have regained Sambhaji’s 
favour. In this office he continued^* till he w'as made the Amltya 
by Rajaram in 1693. During the long drawn out struggle against 
Aurangzib, Ramachandrapant practically wielded the whole burden 
of the Maratha State in Maharastra proper, till he was eclipsed 
after Shahu’s return. 

It will be seen from this brief sketch that Ramachandra was a 
a contemporary of Shivaji till he was thirty, with all the facilities of 
knowing Shivaji’s State system in theory and practice, its genesis 
and growth, even if we ignore his later life-work. He is said to 
have been a favourite^® w'ith Shivaji, if we are to believe Sabhasad, 
the earliest writer on Shivaji. When such a person writes on 
Shivaji and the Maratha State (including the Administrative system) 
his opinion ought to be taken as the most authoritative. Yet to 
Sir Jadunath ‘ it throws no real light ’ ! 

But the genuineness of the Ajna-patra can be proved by the 
internal evidence of the document itself. Here some professors'* 
of literature who do not seem to possess even cursory acquaintance 
with the forms of Marathi historical documents audaciously enter 
the field and try to till. They cannot say that Shambhu Chhatrapati 
whose name appears as the promulgator of this royal edict has 
composed this ‘ book of good counsels ’. If the boy king was not 
the writer, the obvious surmise should have been that the man to 
whom it is addressed would be the writer. But here stark ignorance 
of historical matters blocks the intellect of these litterateurs. 
They take the things literally. As Sambhaji. issues the edict and 
addresses it to Ramachandra, Ramachandra cannot be the writer, 
such is the reasoning of these savants. Because he is addressed 
with honorific titles like Samasta Rajakarya Dhurandhar and respect¬ 
ful mention of his achievements is found interspersed throughout 
the book, Ramachandra cannot be the composer. Because no copy 
of this rare book is now to be found in the Bavda Duftar, the author 
cannot belong to the Amiitya family : As Sanskrt verses are found 
quoted in the Ajna-patra and in an order of Rajaram Chhatrapati 
bearing the seal of the Peshwa Nilkanth Moreshwar, the surmise is 
that the said Peshwa is more likely to be the composer ! Because 


12. Ibid —page 33. 

13. Shiva-Charitra-Pradefp —Jedhe Shakavali—page 36. 

14. Ibid —Jedhe Shakavali, page 37. 

15. Sen— iSica Chhatrapati—pzfte 108. 

16. Sardetai Smdraka-Grantha (Marathi)—pages 65-79. 

K. V. 29 3 
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an order of Shambhu Chhatrapati contains the seal impressions of 
ministers who call themselves servants of Shiva Chhatrapati, Shiva 
must have been styled Shambhu for the purposes of this order I 
Can historical research run more mad than is to be found in these 
arguments, surmises and hypotheses ? 

Even an ordinary acquaintance with research in Maratha 
history would point out that the only person who could write with 
the knowledge, observation, experience, feeling and forceful 
inimitable style of the Ajna-patra would be Ramachandrapant 
Amatya and no one else, because there was none who had seen 
the Maratha kingdom grow from the very beginning under Shivaji, 
had passed through the stress and strain under Sambhaji and 
Rajaram, had experienced the travails of a new order in the Maratha 
State, had first-hand information of the working of the various 
departments of the krieg-State during exceptionally turbulent times, 
had both the heavy burden of the State with all the responsibilities 
it entailed. Only such a person could have framed the Ajna- 
patra, a unique document every line of which bears the impress of 
a master-hand, where nothing seems to be written which had not 
been tested by personal experience, nothing expressed which had 
not been sometime felt and had not moved the writer to inmost 
recesses of the heart. There is no other piece of such concen¬ 
trated merit in the whole range of Marathi historical documents, 
from whatever point you look at it. 

This is not an encomium. Everything in this statement can be 
proved by references to the original document. It has convinced 
scholars of such different types of mind as Rao Bahadur G. S. 
Serdesai, Prof. D. V. Potdar and the late Rao Bahadur K. N. Sane, 
who have contributed forewords to the new edition of the Ajna- 
patra. The history of the various editions of this Ajna-patra is 
also an independent proof of the gradual conviction of scholars as 
to its authenticity. It w'as first published in the now defunct 
scholarly magazine Vividha-Jnana-Vistar in 1875 6. It does not 
seem to have been pointedly noticed by the students of Maratha 
History, because at that time no other Marathi original material had 
seen the light of publication. But after the Kdvyetihdsa magazine 
had published many Marathi Chronicles, lives and original letters 
during the period of 1878-88, people remembered the old document 
and so it was again published serially in the issues of the same 
Vividha-Jnana-Vistar during \S90-9l. Though the importance of 
the document was thus acknowledged, scholars had still no inkling 
as to its authorship, because the place of Ramachandra Amatya and 
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his life-work had not been understood. So in 1898 Rajwade 
mentions it as the work of king Sambhaji in the critical introduction 
to his first volume. But when in 1903 original letters of both 
Shivaji and the Amatyas were published in the eighth volume of 
Rajwade, scholars began to understand the importance of the work 
of the Amatya family in the early life of the Maratha State. Deeper 
scholars also began to notice the striking resemblance between the 
tone of the language, close attention to the smallest details of ad¬ 
ministration and the general principles enunciated in both the 
Ajna-patra and the few almost orally dictated letters of Shivaji. 
As these copies of the personal orders^’ of Shivaji are found only 
in the papers of the Amatya family, it is a proof positive of the fact 
of either these documents being originally written by the Amatya 
himself or else of his being a particular student of Shivaji’s orders. 
Later on when other documents of Shivaji’s time were published, 
people found original material to compare and judge. Then only 
the conviction dawned upon the scholars that the Ajna-patra 
depicted the ideals, the principles, the rules for guidance conceiv¬ 
ed, enunciated and issued by Shivaji, tested under Sambhaji and 
Rajaram, brought to perfection and put down on paper by the old 
veteran statesman Ramachandrapant Amatya, for the edification of 
Shivaji’s direct desccndents and the education of future Maratha 
politicians. A general demand for its publication in the book- 
form led to its being brought out with critical forewords and a 
vocabulary of Persian, Arabic and 'I’urkish words found in it. 
Since then it has been prescribed as a text-book in the various 
universities for its beautiful forceful stylish Marathi, not to say of 
its weighty subject-matter. This is what has led the professors 
of the language to write upon it and to discuss its genuineness, with 
woeful results narrated above. 

For the information of these professors it can be pointed out 
that all the references to Ramachandrapant in the Ajna-patra are 
correctly descriptive of that statesman ; the honorific titles like 
Samasta-Rajakarya-Dhurandhar Viiwasanidhi arc appended not only 
to exceptionally high politicians like Ramachandrapant Amatya but 
are found prefixed to the names of ordinary, even incompetent, 
ministers like Bahiropant** Pinglc or the Commandant of a fort 
like Vithoji Ghatgc,*'' a man otherwise unknown to history ; 
mention of one’s merits and achievements is common in certain 


17. 'RA}WADE~Marathyanchya Iiihdsachin Sadhamne, Vol. VIII, Letters 28,31. 

18. Bavda D<^tar, Nos. 66-67, 

19. /Wrf, No. 95. 
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types of documents ; no copy of the Ajna-patra is found in the 
Bavda Daftar because probably the copy in the said Daftar was 
placed in the hands of Vividha-Jnana-Vistar by some one interested 
in historical matters ; Sanskrt verses ( but not Subhifitas ) of the 
type quoted at the end of No. 24 of the Bavda Daftar are found 
inscribed at the end of copper-plate*® land grants and title-deeds 
in many cases (e. g. in No. 100 of the same Daftar) and there¬ 
fore no argument as to the composer of the Ajna-patra or any 
analogy can be deduced from such a fact; deviation in practice 
from a principle enunciated by oneself can prove that the person 
was morally weak, but it cannot disprove the authorship of the 
person enunciating the said principle ; and lastly that no correct 
statement as to the reigning monarch or the date of a document 
can validly or invariably be made from the descriptive legends on 
the seals affixed to a document, at least not in Marathi documents. 

Though this unique document was put down on a paper by 
the veteran statesman in his ripe old age, it does not seem—from 
the dearth of copies of the same—to have left the house of AmStya 
or the Kolhapur Darbar at the most. It lay smouldering in some 
bundle, nobody caring for it in particular, except Bhagvantrao 
Amatya, son and successor to the writer. It seems that the old 
statesman had tutored his son well in this princely lore. But the 
son, though well-versed in the theory of politics, was incap¬ 
able of following it in practice. In his letters he repeats the word 
rajanlti*^ so often that he seems to be obsessed with it. He 
wails over the fact of none caring for the science of politics or 
trying to follow the old” paths and principles formulated by 
Shivaji and handed down in his family. He is well-nigh mad to 
see Ramaraja not utilizing his store-house of political lore, though 
the said king had been saved from infantile death, and afterwards 
secretly brought up by his family.’* He definitely mentions that 
original notes on various political matters, containing the ancient 
wisdom followed from Shivaji onwards, to be still in his possession. 
All this is ample proof for the fact of the Ajna-patra, together with 
other rough notes on various topics, to bring an heirloom in the 
AmStya family. 

Leaving aside this outer circumstantial evidence, if we look in 
for internal proof, there is more than enough to convince any 

20. History e(f the Athalye' Family, Vol. I—pages 9-10-13-17. 

21. E. g.PetAwaZ)<i//ar, Vol. XXVI-Nos. 83, 124, 127, 129, 131, 132, 13S, 
136, 138, 147. 

22. Ibid, 124, 129, 131, 135. 

23. Ibid, 132, 140, 141, 148. Also Rajwade, VIII, 184. 
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fair-minded critic of historical matters. The full pen-portrait of 
Shivaji drawn on pages 3-4 of the Ajna-patra is unique in Marathi 
literature. Every sentence in that portraiture describes some 
event in Shivaji’s life in the manner of a man who could not but 
have been a contemporary and intimate observer of Shivaji at close 
quarters. Following it the succinct opinion on Sambhaji is equally 
remarkable. Further on when we come to the period of the War 
of Independence in the reign of Rajaram,” we get a still graphic 
picture of the ideals, methods, principles and hopes of the Marathas 
during that glorious epoch of Maratha History, though outwardly 
it was a dark period. Certain unintelligible passages in this vivid 
description have now been made intelligible by the publication of 
a most important original letter issued by Rajaram from Jinji on 
4th June 1691. This letter,” sent to Vazaratmaba Hanamantrao 
Ghorpade, contains a systematic plan for the conquest of the whole 
Indian continent. It reiterates the ideal of the Maratha State viz. 
the Defence of Maharastra-Dharma. The steps leading to the 
consummation of this desired goal have been enumerated. They 
are the conquest of the Rajgad province (i. e. Shivaji’s Swaraj), 
Bijapur, Golconda, Aurangabad, one after the other. This is half 
the piece of intended work. The full work is supposed to be 
complete only after the conquest of Delhi, i. e. the whole north. 
Now Rajaram, a fugitive king away from his native kingdom, barely 
defending himself against overwhelming imperial forces, coolly 
writing such a letter, would be taken as simply imbecile by most 
historians. But this work of the conquest of the peninsular India 
south of the Narmada is taken as well nigh accomplished in the 
description of the same in the Ajna-patra. It had been thought as 
a gross exaggeration by most critics of the Ajna-patra, merely a 
figment of the brain. But wait. Sir Jadunath Sarkar can be pro¬ 
duced as a witness in this case. The fifth volume of his History of 
Aurangzib describes the State of the Deccan during the period of 
King Rajaram and after. He cannot be using ‘forged royal letters’ 
or ‘ worthless laudatory poems ’ or ‘ utterly modern concoction ’ 
as the sources of his history. In the particular passages which we 
are citing from his work, he is translating verbatim from two men 
on the spot, eye-witnesses of many of the events they narrate. Say 
they, ‘ The Marathas have made a distribution of the whole empire 
among their generals. The local zamindars, the peasants, have joined 
the Marathas. Many of the Mughal mansabdars went into shares 

24. Ajtd-puira, (1926 edition), pages 5-8. 

25. Shiva-Charitra-Sdhitya, Vol. V, No. 6, 
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with the Maratha raiders. Thoughtful people of Northern India 
serving in the Deccan began to send away their wives and children 
for safety to their homes in Hindustan.’ (Page 240). ‘ They even 
attacked walled cities like Hayderabad, Bijapur, Aurangabad and 
Burhanpur. (P. 239).’ ‘After 1703, the Marathas were masters of tho 
situation all over the Deccan and even in parts of Northern India. 
Maratha leaders and their troops move with much confidence 
because they have cowed the Mughal commanders....They possess 
artillery, musketry, bow and arrows, with elephants and camels for 
all their baggage and tents,—just like the armies of the Mughal. 
Only a few years ago they did not march in this fashion.—At 
present they move like conquerors, showing no fear of any Mughal 
troops.’ (Pp. 242-43). ‘ Wherever they arrived they engaged in a 

regular revenue collection of the place and passed months and years 
there with wife and children in peace of mind. They divided the 
parganas among themselves, and in imitation of the imperial Govern¬ 
ment they appointed their own subahdars,’* kamavish-dars and 
rahdars,—In each subah the Marathas built one or two forts. 
(P. 241). So on and on. 

What do these passages show ? They tell the same tale as the 
graphically described pages of the Ajna-patra (5-8). The order of 
conquest thought out in the Royal Order of 1691 from Jinji seems 
to have been meticulously followed later on under and by Rama- 
chandra Amatya. This cannot be taken now as a flamboyant 
description of the events of his times, after independent corrobora¬ 
tion of the same through different channels. The statement in the 
Ajna-patra that the king’s dominion stretching from the Narmada to 
Rame^war become free from thorns (enemies) becomes intelligible 
in the light of the Persion sources quoted above. The policy of 
going to the north after and for securing the south was then for¬ 
mulated and it is clearly argued out in the Ajna-patra. That the 
ideal of establishing Maharastra-Dharma is to be reached and can 
only be reached by the complete subjugation of the whole of India, 
was well understood by the ministers of Rajaram. With that aim 
Rajaram had crossed the Narmada, so says the Ajna-patra. 
The crown of the whole edifice of Maharastra-Dharma was the 
re-establishment of the temple of Vi^we^wara at Benares destroyed 
by Aurangzib. It is not mentioned in the Ajna-patra whether this 
establishment was to take place on the original site, in which case 

26. Balaji Viswanath the first Peshwu Sar-Subahdar of Daulatabad from 
1704-7 (Itihasa-Sangraha-Peshwe Daftaratil Mahiti, p, 124), similarly Avadhut 
Tubaji was Sar Subahdar (in 1691) of Bhaganagar or Haidarabad (Rajwade VIII, 
No. 42). 
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the grand Masjid built by Aurangzib on the site would have had to 
be pulled down. But looking to the temper of the Marathas during 
those times, even after the sudden demise of Rajaram, they would 
certainly not have desisted from such a step. At least the poets had 
begun to talk of the break-up of Mosques and suppression of the 
Koran.” Even Muslim astrologers had begun to predict the over¬ 
throw of the Delhi Empire and the establishment of Hindu Empe¬ 
rors at Delhi ” as early as 1697. All this clearly proves that the 
contents of the Ajna-patra are genuine reproductions of the times 
with first-hand information of the working of the Maratha State 
with its ideals, principles and methods. 

We have seen above that Ramachandrapant was a contemporary 
of four successive sovereigns, Shivaji, Sambhaji, Rajaram and his 
son Shivaji 11. He was the only person who could have the ripe 
experience expressed in the Ajna-patra. His language seems to have 
been copied after the manner of Sivaji. Some phrases in the Ajna- 
patra are identical with those in the royal orders. The contents 
thereof are also historically true. The two chapters in the Ajna- 
patra, viz, those on the navy and the capitalist merchants including 
those of the European nations, could not have been w’ritten by any 
other Maratha Statesman, as none else had direct touch with the 
coastal affairs. None else had also the close contact with the 
administration of the forts to write a chapter on the same in the 
manner of the Ajna-patra. The constant remembrance of Shivaji’s 
mode is also possible in no one elsc’s case. The lines on the here¬ 
ditary Vatandars seems beyond the pow'er of others to write with 
such deep insight. The prince for whose benefit the Ajna-patra 
is written can be none else but Shambhu Chhatrapati of Kolhapur 
who was in fact the only prince free to be taught by Ramachandra¬ 
pant Am5tya. With all this evidence before us, can we say that 
the work is not the work of a contemporary, that it is not genuine, 
that it sheds no light on the affairs of the Maratha State, its ideals, 
its basic principles, its working, its system, its guiding rules based 
on direct experience ? Let the students of history decide for 
themselves. 


27. Sardttai Smdraka Grautha (Marathi) ptga 184. 
78, Rajwadb, VIII, No. 49, page 66. 
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The Maratha Occupation of Gingee and the 
Early Years of Their Rule therein 

By 

C. S. Srinivasachari, Annamalainagar 

After his conquest of Gingee in the summer of 1677,‘ Maharaja 
Shivaji improved its ramparts, constructed wells, raised towers, 
built bastions and converted it into an impregnable fortress.’ The 
Maharaja applied all the energy of his mind, and all his resources to 
the fortification of several strategic places in the Gingee country. 
He constucted new ramparts around Gingee, dug ditches, erected 
towers and executed all the works “ with a perfection that Euro¬ 
peans would be ashamed of ”. The Madras Council’s Consultations 
of April 1678 contain a reference to the fortifications erected by 
Shivaji;—“ Santaji with his army returned to Gingee castle, a great 
part of which is very strongly built since Shivaji took it (in the pre¬ 
vious year) and there is a great store of grain and all things neces¬ 
sary for a long siege already laid in and he has a good stock of 
money, besides the rent of the country he had taken. ” The Memoirs 
of Francois Martin inform us that “ Shivaji after having examined 
the site of Gingee which offered great protection, gave orders to 
cut off a part and erected new fortifications ”. By February 1678, 
a large body of workmen had been vigorously “ labouring at 
Gingee for demolishing a portion of the wall and to fortify the area 
enclosed by it ” 

An indigenous Tamil chronicler, Narayana Kone, who was a 
native of Gingee and wrote from materials then available to him. 


1 . Ormk dates the capture of Gingee in July 1677: Fragments, p. 64; 
Martin dates it as 31st May 1677: Sen ; Foreign Biographies oj Shivaji, p. 272. 
The Jedhe Chronology puts it to have talrcn place between 24th March and 21st 
April 1677 ; (Patwardhan and Rawlinso.n : Sources oj Maratha History, p. 39.) 

2. R. Satyanatha Iykr : The Nayaks oj Madura, p. 282. 

3. The Gingee fortress was in reality a cluster of three strongly fortified hills 
(Rajagiri, Krishnagiri and Chandrayandrug) surrounded by a strong enclosing 
casemated and batllcmented wall and by a deep ditch, while tier after tier of 
battlements ran up to the steep height of Rajagiri, the principal fort, on the top of 
which was the citadel, cut off from all approach by a deep chasm and capable of 
being held by ten men against ten thousand—Fora plan of this great fortress, 
see the illustration of the fortress, as it was at the commencement of the 18th 
century ; in HiUoiVf de Girifi par C. S. Srinivasachari, traduite de I'anglais et 
annot6 par Edmond Gaudart, Governour en rotraite, Pondicherry, 1940, 
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a comprehensive history of the lower Karnataka country with 
particular reference to the kingdom of Gingee, about 1803, and 
whose account so far as the annals of the Gingee region' are con¬ 
sidered, has been held to be fairly trustworthy, thus tells us of the 
way in which Shivajl conquered the fortress and strengthened it.* 

” The Killedar of Gingee, Nazar Khan, and the Faujdar, Siddi 
Ambar Khan, defended the place and gave battle to the invader. 
But the army of the Marathas showed itself to be much the stronger. 
The battle was violent and the Chandrayandrug fort was first taken. 
Both parties suffered considerable losses. Then Shivaji took by 
assault the main fortress (of Rajagiri) whose bastions he strengthen¬ 
ed and entrusted the kingdom of Gingee to his brother. 

“ All round the fortress of Gingee, there were then four encir¬ 
cling walls built by the Kovalan or (shepherd) dynasty and (the suc¬ 
ceeding) Naicker rulers. Shivaji preserved the inner fortress which 
was at the foot of the Rajagiri hill and had the three outer walls, 
called Adaya Valanjan, demolished. He raised a strong wall in the 
form of a triangle, of which one side was to the right of the small 
forts, Chandrayandrug and Krishnagiri, the second near those of 
Krishnagiri and Rajagiri and the third towards Rajagiri, Chandrayan¬ 
drug and the fort of Muthialu Naicker. King Shivaji established 
thus his rule which enforced respect for justice ” 

The real purpose of Shivaji in getting possession of the fortress 
of Gingee and the surrounding region of the lower Carnatic seems 
to have been previously discussed and defined by him with his 
advisers as early as 1675, because we learn from a letter of Baron 
de laHaye, dated December 1675, that he met Annaji Pant, one of 

4. It is an important item of the History section of the Mackenzie Manu¬ 
scripts Collection and claims to be a general history of penin.sular India, Hindu 
and Muhammodan, down to a.d. 1798, with particular reference to the Carnatic 
and the Tondamandalam country. The author was a descendant of one of the 
former lines of rulers of Gingee and was, according to the standards of those 
days, particularly well informed about the history of this place. The eighth sec¬ 
tion of his Chronicle, dealing with the lower Karnataka country, is deserving of 
particular attention, having been recognised in its value quite early in the history 
of the accumulation and utilisation of the Mackenzie Collection by Mackenzie 
himself and later by Wilson. An English translation of this portion is now 
under preparation by the author of this paper, while a translation by M. Gnana 
Diacou, Avocat. into the French, on the basis of a copy obtained from the 
India Office Collection, was published under the title ‘Histoirc D^tailUe des Rois 
du Carnatic’ was brought out in 1939 at Pondicherry. The account that Narayana 
gives of the circumstances antecedent to and concerning the Maratha occupation of 
Gingee is very interesting as a commentary that might really be authentic and an 
improvement, in very many places, on the version or versions now prevailing. 
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the ministers of Shivaji, who admitted to him that if the Mughals 
were engaged in the north, his master would carry his arms on to 
the east coast and that he had already taken measures to minimise 
the difficulties attendant on such an expedition, 

Madanna Pant, the chief minister of Golkonda, had been revolving 
in his mind, according to the account of Martin, very clever plans to 
recover a part of the Carnatic at least for Hindu rule. It was in the 
beginning of the sixties of the 17th century that Gingee had come 
eifectively under Bijapur occupation and Sriranga Raya IV (o 
Chandragiri) had given up his last hopes of restoring his rule. 
Madanna feared that if his master, the Kutb Shah, should personally 
undertake the proposed expedition against Gingee, it would excite 
the jealousy of the Mughal power ; and he therefore cunningly sug¬ 
gested that Shivaji should be induced to take up this plan of con¬ 
quest, while outwardly appearances were to be maintained that the 
Maratha king would ostensibly act in the interests of Golconda. 
Martin’s MemotVj give us a clear indication of the motive which 
prompted Madanna and Shivaji in preparing for this Carnatic expedi¬ 
tion under the command of the latter. Madanna Pant had, even 
within two years of his accession to the wazirship of Golconda in 
1674 (according to the testimony of Baron’s ZeKm and Martin’s 
Memoirs), succeeded in getting the whole administration centred in 
his hands and the revenues of the state farmed out to himself and 
only allow'ing a monthly stipend for the expenses of the Sultan, 
He had effectively changed the personnel of the administration to a 
considerable extent and removed many Pathan, Persian and 
Deccani grandees from their charges and put his own creatures into 
the chief offices. One of the most important features of .Madanna’s 
foreign policy was his co-operation with Shivaji in the conquest 
of the Carnatic. 

Shivaji’s refusal to entrust the fort after its capture to the 
officers of Golconda, as w'as asked for by the Sultan, in the words 
of Martin, “opened Abul Hasan’s eyes to the deception w'hich had 
been practised upon him and made him realise that Shivaji and 
Madanna had come to a secret understanding with each other to 
the prejudice of his own interest Martin further adds that 
‘Madanna’8 views were to place this part of the Carnatic once again 
under the domination of the Hindus, and by facilitating its con¬ 
quest for Shivaji, to make him a powerful protector ’’. 

Madanna had, even from 1675, made up his mind to subsidize 
Shivaji with Golconda help and money, in order to enable him to 
conquer the Carnatic for himself. Only a pretext for letting the 
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Maratha army loose into the Carnatic was wanting and the pretext 
had opportunely arrived in the request of Nazir Mahomed, the Bija- 
puri governor of Gingee who was wholly animated by a hatred of 
the party then triumphant at the Adil Shahi court and entirely obli¬ 
vious of the consequences.* When Shivaji finally set out on his 
mission as Golconda’s accredited agent, and with the sinews of war 
which Golconda had supplied, nobody knew better than Madanna 
that Shivaji would never give Abul Hasan the territories he had 
promised to give him. As Martin observed “Madanna knew 
Shivaji too well not to realize that he would never keep the 
promise that he had made.” The whole was a carefully planned 
conspiracy to hoodwink Abul Hasan into pulling the chestnuts 
out of the fire for the greater benefit of the Maratha chieftain.® 

The alliance with Shivaji was Madanna’s greatest diplomatic 
achievement. Abul Hasan had his eyes fully awakened to the 
deception practised on him by his minister only when the Maratha 
officers bluntly refused to hand over the administration of Gingee 
to his lieutenants.'' 

5. "Nasirmamet who only sought the means of preventing Chircan (Sher 
Khan Lodi, governor of Valikondapuram and an adherent of the Afghan faction) 
from rendering himself the master of Gingy, did not make any alteration to the 
terms and got ready to receive Sivagy to whom he sent ambassadors as soon as he 
learnt that ho was in the Carnatic.” (Martin) (quoted by S..N. Sen : p. 264). 

6. It will be interesting to infer whether Shivaji was motivated by the idea 
of mere plunder or effective conquest and annexation. Sir Jadunath Sabkar baa 
maintained that he was motivated to plunder alone. He says; "He could not 
have intended to annex permanently a territory on the Madras Coast, separated 
by two powerful and potential States, Bijapur and Golcohda, and situated more 
than 700 miles from his capital. His aim was merely to squeeze the country of ita 
wealth end that a partition of his father’s jsghir was only a plea to give a show of 
legality to the campaign of plunder.” Dr. S, N. Sen, in his "Studies in Indian 
History”, maintains the contrary view that "there would be no difficulty in 
maintaining an empire situated some hundred miles away from the capital, pro¬ 
vided the communications were safe and good.” 

7. "Madanna doubtless favoured the existence in Central and Southern 
India of a community of Hindu and semi-Hindu states as a defensive bulwark 
against the ever pressing encroachment of Moghul India from the North and West. 
Nothing short of such a theory can satisfy the facts of Madanna’s rule since his 
accession to power in 1674. He had imposed himself and a Brahman bureaucracy 
on the Golconda state and one of the clauses of the Treaty of Kulburga stipulated 
this his brother Akksnna should be wazir of the Bijapur state (Sarkab : History oj 
Auratigtib, p. 150) he had helped to establish Hindu rule in Central India, and 
use it as a defensive weapon against the constant menance of Mahomedan India 
from the north. These, doubtless, were the "vast designs which Martin is always 
hinting at in his comments on Madanna’s policy in the Memoirs.” (Adriad 
Duarte— An Estimate of Madanna from the French Records—J'oMrrial of Indian 
History, Volume XI, pp. 298-313). 
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Santaji,* an illegitimate brother of Shivaji, was appointed to the 
chief command of Gingee and its dependencies and was assisted by 
Raghunath Narayan Hanumante who was nominated mazumdar and 
by Hambir Rao Mohite, both of whom were commissioned to assist 
in the general management of the affairs of the Carnatic. Ilavildars 
w’cre appointed for the districts of Pondicherry, Kunimedu and 
Porto Novo. Shivaji futher gave instructions for the destruction 
of many small forts in the plains and for the construction of some 
fortresses on the mountains and heights he had noticed 

Martin’s Memoirs give ample testimony to the fortifications of 
Shivaji. The Marathas were said to have built ramparts about 
twenty feet thick behind the original enclosing walls and equipped 
them with barracks and guard-rooms built into them as intervals. 
Such ramparts were more probably the result of the work of the 
lieutenants left behind by Shivaji rather than of his own effort, 
as he w'as very busy during his short stay in the Carnatic. 
The Sahhasad also says that Shivaji took several other forts beside 
Vellore, built new ones and conquered a territory yielding 12 lakhs 
of hons. It further goes into a very significant point. “ Chandi 
(Gingee) was a place well situated to be a capital like Bijapur and 
Bhagnagar. The king might have stayed there. But there was a vast 
kingdom on the other side also and it was necessary to protect it. 
So he appointed Raghunath Narayan as mazumdar and stationed him 
at Chandi with a force under Hambir Rao Sarnobat ; and himself 
started from Chandi with two sardars, Anand Rao and Mannaji 
Tore, together with their armies.’ ’ The Gingee country was to be 
brought under the same regulations and discipline as Maharashtra 
and to have the same revenue system. 

Thus the occupation of the Gingee country by Shivaji and his 
attempt to stabilise his authority were essentially based on the 
ground plan, originally conceived by the master-mind of Madanna, 
of effecting a restoration of Hindu power in the south and of help¬ 
ing in the revival and restoration of the Hindu rule in the 
Carnatic. This revival had been a dream, but, unfortunately, never 


8. The Sabhasad says that “Santaji Riije a natural son of the late Maharaj 
(Shahaji) and a brave valiant man” met Shivaji (in his camp on the Coleroon) and 
was given a command of 1000 horse in the Carnatic and also allowances in land a 
money and took his departure after presents of elephants, horses, clothes and 
ornaments. 

9. Shivaji is said to have entrusted the fort of Gingee to one of his most 
loyal Mavle captains, Ramji Nalage who was assisted by Timaji Keahav as labiiis 
and Rudraji Salvi as kharkhannis (superintendent of stores). 
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realised, though often attempted, by the last ruler of Chandragiri 
Sriranga IV, of the Aravidu dynasty, and this was well brought out 
by Narayanan in his Tamil Chronicle and by Maratha contemporary 
writers. Witness Shivaji’s letter to Vyankoji in which he urged 
him to a mutual reconciliation of their claims, and in the course 
of which he expressed himself thus :— 

“So I left Santaji Raje and Raghunath Pant and Hambi Rao 
there (in Gingi). T received news that, listening to the advice of 
the Mussalmans and thinking of fighting with my men, you had 
collected all your troops, and sent them against my men ; and they 
came to Volgondapur (Valikandapuram). Secondly, you ought to 
have thought : ‘He has won the full favour of the gods. He des¬ 
troys the Mussalmans. When my army is full of Mussalmans what 
hope can I have of victory, and the Mussalmans surviving ?’ Now 
some places, I have already taken ; others, which are still in your 
hands, viz. Bangalore, Kolar, Hoskot, Sirakot and other minor 
places and Tanjore—should be handed over to all our men and of 
the cash, jewellery, elephants and horses half should be given to 
me as my share. You shall be wise to make such an arrangement 
with me. If you do so with a clean mind, I shall give you a jaghir 
of 3 lakhs of hurts in the district of Panhala to be held under myself. 
I shall make an application to the Kutbshab and procure a jaghir 
of three lakhs under him. Both alternatives I have suggested to 
you. One of them you should consider and accept. Do not leave 
it to be decided by obstinacy. Family discord is not a good 
thing.’’ 

On the death of Raghunath Pant, Harji Mahadik, a son-in-law of 
Shivaji (having married his daughter, Ambika Bai), was made the 
viceroy of the Gingee country with Shamji Nayak Punde as his 
adviser. A letter from the subhadar of Porto Novo to William 
GytTord, the Madras Governor, speaks about the assumption of the 
governorship of Gingee by Harji Raja and the direction given by 
subhadar to all the subordinates to obey the viceroy.“ The new 
viceroy was no ordinary man; and his activities at a place far removed 
from the centre of the Maratha governmental machinery, amounted 
to an attempt at establishing his own independence, wherein he 
was helped by the disharmony existing between Sambhaji and his 
nobles. Indeed, he w’as so successful in his attempt that he practi¬ 
cally became the supreme master of Eastern Karnatak and was 
effectively enabled to interfere in the affairs of the indigenous 
chiefs of the country. So powerful w'as he that when the Nayak 

10. Letters to Fort St, George, 1681-82, pp. 24-25. 
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of Trichinopoly sought his help against an attack from Mysore, 
he went with his army and defeated the Mysore general from 
whom he captured 2,000 horses.“ Having thus secured his position 
and effectively imposed his authority over the neighbourhood, he 
had the audacity to assume the title of ‘Maharaj’ to which he 
had no right.'’ 

Although the acquisition of Fort St. George by the English in 
1639-40 had given them a trading settlement, yet it did not in any 
way grant them perfect facilities and immunity from threats of 
attack. The frequent disturbances to their trade due to the 
jealousy and intrigues of the Dutch and the French on the one 
hand, and the threatening attitude assumed by Golconcla on the 
other, revealed to the English the hopeless position they endured 
and impelled them to seek a safer place for their trade activities 
lower down the coast. 

It was not until 1673 that they fully realized the urgency of the 
need, and the suggestion given by the then Bijapuri governor of 
Gingee; Nasir Muhammad Khan, that a settlement might be 
selected on the coast of that region was taken up by them.** 
But nothing came out of the negotiations; and the subsequent 
invasion by Shivaji of the Carnatic in 1677-78, prevented, for the 
time, all possibilities for getting concessions in that part of the 
coast. However, where the English failed, the French succeeded, 
and the energetic and enterprising Fran 9 ois Martin persuaded the 
Bijapur Governor to grant him permission to settle at Pondicherry 
in 1674, which he later on fortified. 

The English at Madras felt their position increasingly irksome, 
as Lingappa, the deputy of the Golconda government in charge of 
the Poonamalle country, arbitrarily raised his exactions and imposi¬ 
tions which greatly paralysed the trading activities of Madras. 
Hence, in 1681, the English became very anxious to treat with the 
Subhadar of Gingee and obtain permission to build factories at 
Cuddalore or Kunimedu and at Porto Novo.*'* They therefore 

11. Sarkar : Aurangzib, Vol. V, p. 53. 

12. Ormk : Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire (1805), pp. 300. 

13. The Madras Diary and Consulation Book for aarnest 1672-'/8, p. 21 : — 
"The Governor of Gingi, Nazir Muhammad Khan, having by his letter of 10th 
March and by his agent Hakim Ismail alias Manoel De Olivera, offered to the 
Agent and Council at Fort St. George to give them leave to settle at Va.ludavilr 
near Pondicherry and to make forts for their own defence with promises of 
great privileges and a very friendly invitation thereto and requested an Agent to 
be sent to him along with a present sent by him.” 

14. ‘‘Upon consideration of Poddcla Lingappa’s threat to stop trade and 
besiege Madras, by order of the court, it is resolved to be for the Company’s 
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befriended Gopal Dadaji Pandit, the Brahman Subhadar of Porto 
Novo, and persuaded him to speak to Harji Raja on their behalf. 
Harji Rajah seems to have been much impressed by the favourable 
account given by Dadaji about the English and expressed his will¬ 
ingness to grant to the English the privilege of constructing settle¬ 
ment in his seaports.^* On receiving a favourable reply in April 
1681, Robert Freeman was sent to select suitable sites for factories 
in the Gingee country.Robert Orme is of opinion that it was the 
endeavours of Elihu Yale which succeeded in obtaining from Hariji 
Mahadik permission to erect a factory at Cuddalore. They were 
not successful at Porto Novo, for when the English sent a ship, 
the Maratha officer of that place imposed such heavy duties that it 
had to turn back with the factors undisembarked and the cargo 
undischarged. “ Even Harji Raja had imposed an additional duty 
on all the cloth provided for the Company within his immediate 
districts.—In consequence the Council of Madras requested the 
Presidency at Surat to procure z phirmaund from Sambhaji, for the 
abolition of the import, with his permission to build a fort 
somewhere near Cuddalore and his order for the punishment of the 
Governor at Porto Novo.”*'' 

At last the English succeeded in their attempts ; and Sambhaji 
himself, being persuaded from the Bombay side, granted them per¬ 
mission to build factories in the Gingee country. The destruction 
of the English ship ‘ President ’ by the Arabs who were hired by 
Sambhaji, gave the English factors a decided advantage to press 
their demand. In 168f Captain Gary was sent to Sambhaji’s court 
to carry on the negotiations, ” to require the completion of former 
agreements as well as the redress of the late violation and to solicit 
the phirmaunds which had been requested by the Government of 
Madras for the freedom and increase of their trade in the Gingi 
country.”'* Sambhaji was not prepared under the circumstances, 
to continue to ignore the request of the English any more, and so 

interest to be at the charge of obtaining a cowle to settle a factory in the Gingi 
country—which is out of Golconda’s dominions which is a matter of great security 
to the Company’s investments. T he settling of a factory in the Gingi country 
will keep them in greater respect to this place and secure large investments that 
being the best country for cloth. It is resolved that letters should be written to 
the Maratha Subhedar of Gingi to grant the English a cowle for factories at 
Cuddalore or Kunimedu and at Porto Novo. If we think fit a person may be sent 
to obtain the said cowle as soon as possible.” 

15. Letteri to Fort St. George, 1681-82, pp 24-25. 

16. Madras Diary and Consultation Book, 1681. 

17. Ormk : Historical Fragments, p, l\6. 

18. Ibid, p. 136. 
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he granted in the Gingee country “a factory at Cuddalore and 
ThCvanampatam (later, Fort St. David), with the ancient immunities 
allowed by Bijapur to the factory at Conimeed and allowed free 
trade at Porto Novo. Keigwin and his Council are named in the 
Patents as the parties to whom the grants are made.”'“ 

Harji Raja asserted his independence of his brother-in-law and 
would not send the surplus revenue to Raigarh. Added to the 
turbulent attitude of the Gingee Viceroy, Vyankoji, Shivaji’s half- 
brother, who had established his rule at 7’anjore, conquered back 
the regions that he had lost in his struggle with his brother’" and 
refused to abide by the peace terms which he had made with the 
latter. To arrest the growing insubordination of his vassal,’* 
Sambhaji sent in 1687 to the south a strong force of 12,000 horses 
under the command of Keshav Pingle and Santaji Ghorepade.” 
Indeed the whole plan had been engineered by Kavi Kulesh who, 
being greatly envious and apprehensive of Harji, advised Sambhaji 
to take such a course ;” and Keshav Pingle was directed to depose 
Harji and declare himself viceroy.** 

The fall of Bijapur into Mughal hands in September 1686 and 
the imminence of the coming siege of Golconda roused Sambhaji to 
a lively sense of the danger to his Gingee province that would 
ensue from the extension of Mughal dominion in that direction. 

19. Ibid. p. 137; 

20. Hambir Rao Sarnobat and Ragbunath Narayan bad to wage a bloody and 
decisive struggle with Vyankoji who had collected forces from the poligars that 
were four times as numerous as theirs ; but they secured a victory over him and 
captured many of his horses and elephants and a great quantity of jewcls and also 
Bhivji Raje, Fratapji Raje and many other men of note. Then they proceeded to 
‘Fanjore and concluded peace with Vyankoji, while Shivaji wrote to them; 
Vyankoji Raje is my younger brother. He acted like a child. Still he is my 
brother. Protect him. Do not ruin his kingdom’. 

Martin tells us that at this battle the troops of Vyankoji were not so numerous 
as those of the enemy, but his cavalry was much superior ; and Raghunath Pant 
Was depressed by the bad omen of the flight of a number of vultures over his 
camp “without ceasing for several days”. Vyankoji began the battle; "the meU 
was severe for the people of these parts, many were killed and wounded, among 
those were some men of importance. The two parties retreated and the loss wes 
almost equal.” (November 1677). 

21. Oume says that Sambhaji feared the hostile attitude of Harji Raja who 
wanted to overthrow his master and ally himself with the Mughals :—Vide 
Fragments, p. 155. 

22. Or.mk : Historical Fragments, p. 155. 

23. Kincaid and Parasnis : A History oj the Maratha People, p. 142. 

24. The Madras Diary and Consultation Book for 16S7 says that Harji Raja was 
dismissed and that Keshav Pingle was to be the next Viceroy, pp. 50-51 ; see also 
Letters to Fort St. George, Vol. IV, 1686-87, p. 94, 22nd and 26th March 1687. 
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According to Orme, we learn that, in October 1686, he sent Kesava 
Pingle and Santanji Ghorepade with 12,000 men. Orme further 
tells us that at the same time Harji Raja was probably suspected of 
an attempt to secure his own position by disowning Sambhaji’s 
authority and declaring himself a tributary vassal of the Mughal. 
Kulash had persuaded his master to believe that Harji wished to 
make himself independent. The latter had in reality harboured no 
great disloyal feelings towards his brother-in-law ; but his agents in 
the Maratha capital had clearly warned him of the suspicions enter¬ 
tained of his loyalty and of the rumours as to his intended move 
at independence and going over to the Mughals and he was 
advised to be careful of how he should conduct himself towards 
Kesava Pingle and Santaji Ghorepade. 

The despatch of the Maratha army to strengthen Gingee 
alarmed the Mughal Emperor Aurangzib who detached a large body 
of troops from the siege operations round Golconda to invest 
Bangalore which was still in Maratha hands, before the latter could 
concert measures for an attack on the besiegers of that place. 

Kesava Pant, however, in his ecstasy of joy at the new appoint¬ 
ment which he was given, revealed prematurely the object of his 
march to Gingee, as we find from a letter from Kunimedu addressed 
to Gyfford dated 26th March 1687, which says that “Harji Raja 
is out of employment and a new person has come down in his 
place ; ’ ’ and a subsequent letter of April 1687 from the same 
factory says that “ all the Subhadars had been to Gingee to give 
Kesava Pant, the new man, a visit.” 

Harji Raja, having learnt the Teal object of Kesava Pant’s 
march to the south from his friends at the Maratha court, had 
effectively strengthened his hold over the Gingee fortress. Keshava 
Pant finding himself baffled in his object in his first talks with 
Harji Raja, cunningly contrived to show him outward respect and 
pretended to recognise his superior authority to all appearances. 
This removed from Harji Raja’s mind all apprehensions of any 
direct attack on Gingee, and even induced him to lend his troops 
to Keshava Pant in his further aim of retaking Bangalore and 
marching into the Mysore country. The straits to which Bangalore 
had'.been reduced by the Mughals led Harji and Keshava to forget 
their quarrels and combine their resources for its relief. 

But before Keshava Pant could reach his objective, the Mughal 
troops had already taken Bangalore and the Maratha army had to 
return quietly to Gingee. Harji Raja is held to have accompanied 
Keshava on the march to Bangalore. He returned to Gingee and sent 
K. V, 30 10 
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18,000 horse under his two new allies to invade the Mysore country 
again. Shortly afterwards occurred the capture of Golconda by 
Aurangzib who reorganised the administration of that state and the 
control of its dependencies and systematically appointed Mughal 
officers in the place of those of the deposed Sultan. Kasim Khan 
was nominated to be the Faujdar of the Carnatic and directed to 
march against the Marathas, while Asad Khan harried all the coast 
from Masulipatam to the Palar river. The Madras Diary of 1687 
refers to the unsettled condition of this region at this period in these 
words “10,000 horse having come into the Gingee country com¬ 
manded by Kasim Khan to war against the Marathas.” Another 
English letter from Kunimedu, dated 18th November, refers to the 
Mughal danger threatening the Maratha hold over the Gingee 
country which has “so much discouraged all trade that the merchants 
ceased to invest”. These disturbances necessarily compelled the 
English factors to fortify Kunimedu, Porto Novo and other local 
factories in their possession. Harji Raja had hoped to reduce the 
Mysore country before Aurangzib could seize Golconda; but the 
Mughal advance had been too quick for him. Kasim Khan and Asad 
Khan were already in the field in Northern Carnatic with large 
armies; the Golconda governor of Cuddapah had even accepted 
service under the Mughals; and the Hindu officials in charge of 
Conjeevaram and Poonamalle were ready to follow his example. 
The latter held in justification of his volte face that “the world was 
constantly turning on its axis and altering the side which it present¬ 
ed to the sun” and that “it was not strange that an inhabitant of 
the world should follow so excellent an example.” Harji Raja 
recalled Keshav Pant from the Mysore country and ordered him to 
attack and devastate the coast districts occupied by the Mughal 
generals between the North Pennar and the Palar rivers; and w'hen 
Keshav refused to obey this order, Harji Raja detached a portion of 
his own garrison troops from Gingee and managed, with their help 
to reimpose his authority again on the governors of Poonamalle, 
Arcot and Conjeevaram. Ashamed and humiliated at Harji’s 
success, Keshav and Santaji displayed fresh energy and contrived 
to occupy all this country with their own troops and thus enabled 
Harji to recall his own men to Gingee. 

On Kesava Pant’s return from the campaign to the head-quar¬ 
ters at Gingee, fresh quarrels arose between him and Harji Raja 
and thereupon he demanded the surrender of Gingee to himself in 
obedience to his master’s orders. Harji Raja had, however, care¬ 
fully secured in 1688 a shelter at Devanampatnam where he could 
fly for shelter. Then he sent out a detachment of his own army 
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to plunder and conquer on his account some districts, belonging to 
Golconda and lying north of the Palar river, which had submitted 
to the Mughals. 

The Madras ‘Diary and Consultations’ for December 1687 thus 
describe the consequent activities of the Marathas in harrassing 
these regions “Having advice that the Maratha forces in the 
Gingee country under the command of Harji Maharaja were upon 
their march with 2,000 horse and 5,000 foot with great number of 
pioneers and scaling ladders, that they had plundered and taken 
several towns belonging lately to the kingdom of Golconda and 
committed various other atrocities that most of the inhabitants left 
Conjeevaram and other places to secure their persons and estates.” 

Thus the Marathas contrived to keep the whole land in a per¬ 
petual turmoil by their ravages ; and a year passed without any 
definite victory for either party and with both sides watching each 
other plundering the country. “ No regular battle was fought. 
Skirmishes and alarms were frequent. Trade was ruined, industry 
ceased and men flocked to the European settlements of the coast.”** 

The year 1689 proved to be as troubled as 1688. The roads 
were unsafe for travellers, for both the Mughals and the Maratha 
troopers plundered the country impartially ; and the English had 
to close down their factory at Porto Novo and move their goods 
from that place to Kunimedu and Cuddalore, which were better 
protected against the ravages of marauding troops. 

Sambhaji who had obtained a great accession of troops after the 
fall of Bijapur and had reduced all the country south of Panhala, 
now began an intensive war against the Mughals. Keshav Pingle, 
who was now ashamed of his recent behaviour, but continued to be 
bitterly jealous of Harji Mahadik’s easy successes on the coast, 

25. Ohme thus remarks on Harji Raja’s behaviour during this crisis :—"On 
his ( Keshav’s ) return the grudge between him and Harji Raja broke out openly ; 
the surrender of Gingee to the orders of Sambhaji was publicly demanded 
and refused; but Harji fearing that respect to his sovereign might at length 
predominate amongst the troops of his own command, secured the fort of 
Thevanampatam, near Cuddalore, as a retreat on emergency ; but to keep up their 
attachment to himself by an exertion of national loyalty and the hope of plunder, 
he summoned Keisswa Puntolox to march and reduce the countries to the north of 
the Palar, which had just submitted to the Moghul. Keisswa Puntalo seems 
to have refused any connection with him ; on which Harji sent forward a 
detachment under the command of two officers, in whom he had special trust, who 
met with no resistance of any consequence from the new converts to the Moghul 
government, and in a fortnight were in quiet possession of Arcot, Conjeevaram, 
and Poonamalle with their districts of which they set about collecting the 
reven res, favoured by the season, for it was the end of December." 
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began a policy of co-operation with the latter. Early in 1688, twelve 
thousand Mughal cavalry and a large body of local levies entered 
the east coast territory under Muhammad Sadik in order to drive 
out the Marathas from that region. The latter immediately retired 
to Conjeevaram behind the line of forts standing on both sides of 
the Palar river and allowed the enemy to get hold of both Poona- 
malle and Wandiwash ; but the latter did not venture to attack the 
inner strong-holds, while on their own side the Marathas carefully 
avoided any decisive encounter with the Mughal cavalry. “So both 
armies avoided each other and contended themselves with ravaging 
the country side and robbing and torturing the unfortunate pea¬ 
santry.” 

In 1689 Sambhaji was captured by the Mughals.” Harji Raja 
then seized the opportunity and managed to capture Kesava Pant 
and his followers at Tiruvannamalai; he now made himself an openly 
independent ruler; strengthened his army and improved the 
defences of the Gingee against the expected attack by the Mughals. 
Some weeks later he released Kesava Pant (the 19th August); but 
himself died a month afterwards. His wife Ambika Bai continued 
for some months to rule the fort of Gingee and the province in 
the name of her minor sons. Shortly, however, the situation at 
Gingee was unexpectedly reversed by the arrival of Raja Ram who 
began thus a new and glorious epoch of Marathatdefencc. 


26. For a discussion of the date of his execution, see appendix to Chapter 
XXVIII of Kinc.md and Parasnis—.4 History oj the Maratha People, Vol. II, 
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The Vahlikas of the Meharauli Pillar 
Inscription 

By 

Dines Chandra Sircar, Calcutta 

In a paper read before the Tenth All-India Oriental Con¬ 
ference, Tirupati, 1940, I have tried to show that very often in 
inscriptions and literary works we get, in connection with the 
description of a powerful king’s digvijaya (conquest of the four 
quarters, or conquest of “the whole earth”), the traditional 
boundaries of the conventional cakravartti-ksetra. These boundaries 
are generally : (1) The Himalaya, Vadarika^rama on the Gandhama- 
dana, the country near the Vamksu (Oxus), or the like, in the north ; 
(2) Udaya mountain (mythical) the eastern sea (Bay of Bengal), the 
Lauhitya, Vahga, or the like, in the east; (3) the Malaya mountain, 
the Mahendra mountain, the southern sea (Indian Ocean), Ceylon, 
or the like, in the south ; and (4) the Asta mountain (mythical), the 
Mandara mountain (mythical), the Western sea (Arabian sea), the 
Parasika country, or the like, in the west. In that paper I have also 
tried to prove that the Meharauli Pillar inscription describes the 
digvijaya oi a king named Candra (= Candragupta II?) in the 
verses :— 

?fWr (HwalfSiHT trifle 

{Corp. Ins, Ind., Ill, p. 141, verse 1) 
which gives the following boundaries of the Cakravartti-ksetra : 
(1) Vahlika or Bahlika (near the Oxus) in the north ; (2) Vahga in the 
east; (3) Southern sea in the south and (4) The seven mouths of the 
Indus (all falling in the western or Arabian sea) in the west. 

My attention has recently been drawn to a paper by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar in J^owrn. Hist. i?es. 5oc., X, p..86 ff., where 

the country of the Vahlikas mentioned in the Meharauli Pillar 
inscription has been placed on the Beas (Vipasa) on the strength of 
a verse quoted from the Ramdyana. The learned Doctor says :— 

“ yayur = madhyena Valhikan Sudamanaip ca parvatam I 
Visnoh padam presamana Vipa^am cs=api Salmallm II 

Rdmaya^a, II, 68, vv. 18-19, 
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“ They went through the Valhika country to Mount Sudaman, 
viewing Visi^upada and also the Vipa^a and the Salmall. 

“ It will be seen from this verse that Visnupada, Vipa^a and 
Salmall, if not even Sudaman, were all in the Valhika country and 
close to one another. * * * these places were in the close proximity 
of the Vipa^a, which we know is the modern Beas, where it is 
joined by another river, the Salmali. ” {op, cit., p. 87) 

The suggestion that the country watered by the Beas was called 
Vahlika or Balhika is however certainly wrong. Numerous passages 
can be quoted from the epic, Puranic and classical Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture to prove that the Punjab =Pancanada, “the land of the Five 
Rivers’’(one of the five being the Beas), was in ancient times 
called the Vahika country, and there is absolutely no doubt that 
the reading Vdlhikin in the passage quoted from the Rdmdyapa is 
a mistake for Vdhikdn. A flood of light on the ancient Vahika 
country and its people is thrown by several chapters of the Karna- 
parvan of the Mahdhhdrata, We have there (Ch. 44) the following 
verses regarding the geography of this country :— 

* * ^ * 

ara# STTW sm? fsjfmr i 

5 TTW II 10 

Jt ^ h; 

affja ^ ii 31 

«fR 5 r sr ii 32 

♦ * ♦ 

an i 

STRST am afl'sarml wf II 40 

The above verses and several others from the Karnaparvan 
(Chs. 44-45) prove that the kingdom or the**people over which Salya 
ruled was generally referred to as Pancanada or Vahika and 
specifically as Madraka, Jarttika and Aratta. In other words, the 
Madrakas, Jarttikas and the Arattas were generally designated 
Pancanada and Vahika. There is however one verse which suggests 
that VShlka was orginally the name of a country or people on the 
Beas (VipS4S). 
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aift: srsn^: il 

Mahabharata, Karnaparvan, Ch. 44. v. 10. 

“In the Vipa^a, there were two Pi^acas named Vahi and Hika; 
their descendants are called the Vahikas who are not the creation 
of Prajapati.” 

The geography of this well-known Vahika country has been 
discussed by a number of scholars. Reference may be made to 
Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1924, pp. 247, 
686-87, and V. S. Agrawala’s “Patanjali and the Vahika-gramas” in 
Indian Culture, October, 1939, p. 129 ff. In view of the numerous 
evidences regarding the existence of a Vahika country near the 
Vipa^a, no Valhika (which is no doubt a mistake for Vahika) country 
can be located in the same region on the strength of a solitary 
passage of tht Rdmdyaria. 

If the Vahikas were originally a people living on the Beaa, we 
have to explain how the sense of the word Vahika expanded so as to 
indicate all the tribes living in the Pancanada (i.e., Punjab). It is 
interesting in this connection to note that the Mahdbharata some¬ 
times uses the terms Vahika, Madra, Jartika, Aratta and Pancanada 
synonymously. It therefore appears that the lands of the tribes 
which lived close to one another in the Punjab became in course of 
time moulded into a big kingdom under the powerful kings of 
Sakala (Sialkot). As Vahika was {Mbh., VII, 44, 6) beyond the 
Kuruksetra and therefore was outside the boundary of the Brahma- 
vartta, its analogical connection with the word bahis may have been 
another cause of the expansion of its geographical sense. 
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Epic Studies 

By 

V. S. SuKTHANKAR, Poona 

VIII. The Rama Episode (Ramopakhyana) and the Ramayana 

Sluszkiewicz’s elaborate dissertation* on the recensions of 
the Ramayana has revived the interest in the question of the 
relationship between the Ramayana and the Rama Episode 
of the Mahabharata, a question which appears to have been 
first mooted by Webf.r.’ Weber had contented himself 
with formulating the four logical alternatives : (1) the Ramopa¬ 
khyana is the source of the Ramayana ; (2) the Ramopakhyana 
constitutes an epitome of the Ramayana, but of a Ramayana more 
primitive than the epic in its present form ; (3) the Ramopakhyana 
represents an epitome of the Ramayana, but an epitome modified 
somewhat by the compiler of the Episode himself; and lastly ; 
(4) the two poems are derived independently from a lost common 
source. The alternatives worked out by Weber may be admitted ; 
but then logical possibilities, unfortunately, do not carry us very 
far in historical investigations. 

Jacobi, who has dealt with the question at great length in Das 
Rdmdya^a, Geschichte und Inhalt (Bonn 1893), held firmly to the 
opinion that the Ramopakhyana was based on the Ramayana, on 
our Ramayana, on the Rama Epic as we have it,—the episode form¬ 
ing a rather careless abridgment of Valmiki’s epic {op. cit. p. 70). 
In discussing the question he lias drawn attention to certain 
passages in the Ramopakhyana which presuppose a knowledge of 
the Ramayana, and which would be indeed unintelligible if the 
reader did not know certain facts and circumstances which were 
detailed in the Epic but omitted in the Episode. This argument 

• For the first inbtalment of the series, cf. JBBRAS. {NS.) 4, 157. ff.; the 
following six have appeared in the Annals oj the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Vol. 11, pp, 165-191, 259-283 ; Vol. 16, pp. 90-113 ; Vol. 17, pp. 185-202; 
Vol. 18, pp. 1-76 ; Vol. 19, pp. 201-262. 

1. Eugoniusz Sluszkiewicz, Rrzyeaynhi do badaV nad dziejami Redakcyj 
Rdm&yany {Contributions d I histaire des recensions du Ramayana) =Poh]sa Akademia 
Umiejetnoici Prace Kotnisji Oricntalistycznej Nr, 30 (Krakdw 1938), pp. 1-86. 

2. "Veber das Ramayana”, Abhandlungen der Berliner Ahad. der Wiss., Phil- 
hiat. Klasse, 1870, 1-88 (.see especially, p. 36 f). Referred to by Jacobi, Das 
Rdmdyana, Geschichte und Inholt, p.l\ f.—C{. also E. W. Hopkins, The Great 
Epic oj India (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1920*), pp, 58 ff. 
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seems to be not quite as sound as it appears at first sight; because, 
for the allusions in question, the compiler of the Episode might 
have been indebted to any other source or sources which likewise 
contained those explanatory allusions which happen to be omitted 
in the Episode. The allusions do not point unequivocally to any 
one single definite source. 

But Jacobi did not of course base his case on this fact alone. 
He strengthened it from another side. He pointed out {op, cit, 
pp. 72 ff.) about a dozen passages which the Episode had in 
common with the Epic. These parallelisms carry naturally far 
greater weight than the allusions mentioned above. Exact verbal 
agreement between the works of two poets, even though they may 
be working on the same theme, are always suspicious. The human 
mind is not easily duplicated. Similar ideas may arise inde¬ 
pendently : but the words in which they become clothed are still 
something personal and characteristic, varying with each individual. 

Jacobi attached special importance to one particular stanza in 
the Episode,—a veritable doggerel which, (according to Jacobi) 
w'as evidently a copy of the perfect Ramayana stanza—once heard 
never forgotten 

The Mbh. caricature of this stanza, according to Jacobi, was : 

Jacobi was of opinion that this stanza of inferior form proves 
borrowing because it is inferior. This unquestionably proved 
also, Jacobi argued, that the Episode is merely an epitome of our 
Ram5yana. The argument is again not quite conclusive, and the 
point has been contended by Hopkins. "A great poet,” says 
Hopkins, ‘‘is more apt to take a weak verse and make it strong than 
is a copyist to ruin a verse already excellent” {Great Epic, p. 63). 
Whatever the merits of this latter contention, Jacobi’s conclusion 
appears to be correct in the main, though his argument is certainly 
fallacious. Jacobi should have stopped short with the stanza. The 
Mahabharata stanza appears to be—and very probably is— a weak 

3. Op. cit. p. 74 : “Sollte aber noch Jemand davon Zweifein, so verweisen 
wir auf den schon oben p. 14 citierten Vera : sagaram cS 'tnbaraprakhyam . . . 
Dieter wirklich grossattige Vers, der einmal gehdrt nicht wieder vergessen wird, 
wird in MBh folgendermassen wiedergegeben ; Daiakandhara-rSjasQnvos . . . 

Nach Inhalt und Form eine klHgliche Umschreibung, die sich auf den eraten BUck 
als Nachahmung verrkt." 
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imitation of the Ramayana stanza. The fallacy lies in the extension 
that the Ramopakhyana is therefore a weak imitation of the Rama¬ 
yana. The relation between the two stanzas does not necessarily 
prove anything about the relationship between the RamSyana and 
the Ramopakhyana as wholes, 

WlNTERNlTZ^ has already warned us that each stanza of the Mbh. 
must be judged on its own merits,—it may be added, when we want 
to use the stanza for historical and comparative purposes. We could 
not find a better example of this dictum than the stanza on which 
Jacobi has relied for establishing the posteriority of the Ramo¬ 
pakhyana. The stanza has an intricate history. Though found in 
all our old printed editions, the MS. support for it is surprisingly 
meagre. Of the two lines comprising the stanza, the second was 
found only in Bengali MSS. in addition to some stray Nagari MSS.; 
but the first line is itself known in two variant versions 1 The form 
known to and cited by Jacobi, namely, 

alternates with another : 

?T«: ST^ 3^ I, 

which appears to be an attempt at remedying the awkwardness of 
the former, which was the subject of Jacobi’s strictures.* Both 
lines are however completely missing in Kasmlrl and Southern MSS, 
(besides many old Nagari MSS.^) 1 This fact leaves no room now for 
doubting that the stanza in question is but a very late addition to 
the Great Epic, It can therefore naturally prove nothing whatso¬ 
ever about the age or the character of the original Episode to which 
it has been secondarily appended by a recent interpolator. All 
disquisitions based on this stanza from the Ramopakhyana have 
consequently become futile. We must look for other criteria. 

This only shows how very precarious are the conclusions that 
are based on the Vulgate text of the Mbh. And it is very remark¬ 
able that many of those very passages that have been' used ip the 
past for literary-historical purposes have turned out to be unhappily 
but also unquestionably spurious.’ 

4. History of Indian Literature (Ca\cutta \921), p. 469: "the date of each 
lection, nay sometimes of each single verse, must be determined separately, . . ." 

5. Op. eit, p. 74. Cf. footnote on p. 473 above. 

6. For instance, in the fragmentary DevanSgarl MS. of the Araoyakaparvan 
belonging to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bhau Daji 
Collection, No. 245. 

7. I cannot give a better instance than that of a passage which was cited by 
H. Oldenberq to illustrate hii AkhySna theory. It is well known that Oldenbero 
always maintained that the oldest form of epic poetry in India was a mixture of 
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However the fact that one particular stanza cited by Jacobi has 
turned out to be unauthentic does not affect his general conclusion 
about the relationship between the Ramoplkhyana and the Rama- 
yana which, in my opinion, is quite well-founded and can be 
supported on other grounds. 

As far as I can judge, the minute differences in the details of 
the story, which have been pointed out and exaggerated by some 
critics of Jacobi’s theory, tell us nothing whatsoever about the 
matter which is the subject of discussion. The verbal agreements 
have, on the other hand, an unusually great probative force. To 
strengthen the case of Jacobi, we need therefore a large number of 
agreements. I had this fact in mind when I was studying the 
Ramopakhyana for my edition of Vanaparvan or—to give it its 
correct name—Aranyakaparvan. 

Jacobi had found just twelve concordances. They are 
obviously too few. But their actual number should be very much 
greater, even if we exclude the epic iterata and standing phrases, 
which are the common heritage of the epic bards and which have 
been listed separately by Hopkins in an Appendix to his Great 
Epic. It would be premature, it seems to me, to discuss the 
question which of the existing versions of the Ramayana our Episode 
stands closest to. That question can be taken up only when we have 
a really critical edition of the Ramayana, which is promised by my 
friend and colleague Professor Raghu Vira of Lahore from his 
International Academy of Indian Culture. In the meantime, I shall 
just register the concordances which I have been able to find, 
irrespective of the versions of the Ramayana to which they may 
belong.® A scholar who knows his Ramayana better than I do 
would naturally be able to handle the question with more com- 

proae and verse, the speeches being in verses, while the events were narrated in 
prose. In this connection he drew attention to the story of Sibi in the Vanaparvan 
(adhy. 199 of the Bombay ed.). This adhyaya which Oldenbero {Das Maha- 
hharata, p. 23) regarded as a survival from the oldest form of our great epic can 
now on manuscript authority be proved to be one of the latest interpolations in 
the epic. We are not concerned with the date of this passage. The passage may 
be of hoary antiquity—though I doubt it personally—, but it certainly never 
formed a part of the oldest strata of the Mahubharata : that much we can now say 
with confidence. One sees how even a scholar like Qluenberg can make abysmal 
blunders in the estimation of the age and character of passages of the Maha- 
bhSrata, 

8. I must acknowledge here the help I have received from Mr. M. V. 
Vaidya, M.A., and Pandit Kbishnamurti Sastri, two of my assistants in the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, in tracing out and identifying the parallel 
passages listed below. 
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petence and find more concordances. But in the absence of such 
an exhaustive study by a savant who has mastered both the poems, 
the following table which I have prepared may be found useful. 
I have consulted only the Bombay edition (published in 1888 by the 
Nirnaya Sagar Press) and Gorresio’s edition (1843-1867). Of the 
latter edition, moreover, the last volume (Uttarakanda) was not 
available to me and therefore could not be utilized. 


Concordance of Parallel Passages in the Mbh. (Ramopakhyana) 

and the Ramayana'* 


Mbh. Aranyakaparvan 
(RamopakhySna), Crit Ed. 
( B. = Bombay Ed. ) 

(1) 258.2^ 

(B. 274. 2<0 

(2) 258.4* 

(B. 274. 46) 


(3) 258. 

(B. 274. 5^) 

(4) 258. 9‘‘ 

(B. 274. 9^) 

tmw 

(5) 259. 13<26 
(B. 275. 13fl6) 


Ramayana, Bombay Ed. ( = B.) 
(G. = Gorresio’s Ed.) 

B. 1.1. 53i 
(G. 1. 1.58<i) 

(G, like Mbh., 5HT W ^“.) 

B. 3. 34. 26 
(G. 3. 38.26) 

(G, like Mbh., f%’.) 

B. 5. 42. 346 : 43. 96; 

6. 41. '/76; etc. 

(G. 5. 38. 316; 6. 16. 

796 ; etc., etc.) 

B. 3. 50. 26<i 
(G. 4. 49. 24^) 

B. 1. 18. 25^^ 

^?i-. 


9. Stanzas identified by Jacobi have been marked in the list with "J" : thus 
[ ] ]. A few of the other passages have been noted by Sluszkifwicz also, and 
have been marked with “S” in the list. Sluszkiewicz’s arrangement seemed to 
me rather complicated and confusing. From his various lists it is difficult to 
estimate the actual range and extent of the similarities. 
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(6) 259. 30 

(B. 275. 30) 

STTilif i) 

»nn# sif^»iTg it II [J] 


(7) 259.31 
(B. 275. 31) 

<TOnirnfRni\sft it 

nraif ffii- 

it II [JS] 

(B for and 

for ?^Tfif.) 

(8) 259. 36o«> 

(B. 275 . 36'>i) 

ftr*<h<ins5 

?T«t I 

(B *n^BTg° for <^1^^.) 

(9) 260. 7*' 

(B. 276. Id) 

(10) 261.6‘ 

(B. 277. 6>) 
W4 Ti? w % n^rr: [S] 

(11) 261.9* 

(B. 277. 9*) 

(12) 261. 15^ 

(B. 277.150 

iNinti! it 


(13) 261. Med 

(B. 277. Med) 

5^ I [S] 
(B^for^«rf^.) 

6 


B. 7. 10. 30^d-31o* 

(G. 7. 10. 30) 

wf JW 

»nnw 

it II 

(G, like Mbh., transp. srSTT^f and 

>T*T^.) 

B. 7. 10. 34«d-35«* 

(G. 7. 10. 34) 

srn^ii 3ini% ff^- 
^ifii & II 

(G, like Mbh^, for "sim, 
and for su^rT.) 

B. 7. 10. tab 

f«pi\^oR5 vOTfwrt 
g (^5 I 

G. 1. 20. 14* 
sFtJT^qr w?5rf?^: 

G. 1. 19. 28* 

T9T«IHTra’ ff iniT: 

B. 2. 3. 28* 

(G. 2. 2. 130 
*nnTPHFnf*r*i^ 

B. 1. 8. 14«[cf. 1. 8.11*; 12.3*1 
(G. 1. 11. 15«) 
irorns it 

(G ^ for it.) 

G. 2.7. 3 °* 
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(14) 261.18«6 

(B. 277. 18<»6) 


(IS) 261.22^<i 
(B. 277. 22^‘i) 

¥)sfr 

I [JS] 


(16) 1245* (line 1) 

(B. 277. 24a) 

?fiT»qrt TTW^rjflsf^ [S] 


(17) 


261. 2Sa6 
(B. 277. 26a6) 


[S] 


(18) 261.25'* 

(B. 277. 27'*) 

(19) 261. 33aft 
(B. 277. 34a6) 

mrfi: Trafiiwi it 
I 

(20) 261.39'* 

(B. 277. 40'*) 

(21) 261.40« 

(B. 277. 41e) 

*nfl nl^nrll 

(22) 261.42^'* 

(B. 277 . 43^-*) 

3WR T8fRmj. I 
(B for W°). 


B.^2. 8. 9afr 
(G. 2. 7. 4a6) 
g*mr 

*R«TT: J 

(G and 

“f*F!r%for 

B. 2. 10. 33'>*> 

(G. 2. 9. 11 «'*) 
swaft 

enar: ^ i 

(G ^TS?r and 

for 4 ';Jf;.) 

G. 2. 9. n‘ 
^rainflsftn 

G. 2. 12. 3ed 


B. 5. 33. 21** 

(G. 5. 31. 15'*) 

G. 2. 76. 7‘d 

gsvmr f^r i 

B. 3. 5. 20** 
(G.3.9. IS'*) 

B. 3. 64. 3" 

(G. 3. 68. 300 

snfl nl^wff 

B. 5. 37. 16"* 

(G. 5. 35. 17ab) 

TnjreTHt 3mH «r: i 
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(23) 262. 3* 

(B. 278. 36) 

^ [JS] 

(24) 262. 12« 

(B. 278. 13a) 

(25) 262. 22«i 
(B. 278. 23a6) 

fT 

? I [JS] 

(26) 262. 11^ 

(B. 278. 286) 

(27) 262. 30« 

(B. 278. 32a) 

[JS] 

(28) 262.33«<i 
(B. 278. 35 “t) 

»T5R ?5*r 


rwii I [J] 


(29) 263. 8a6 

(B. 279. 9a6) 

?Tr 

5ra *rni?5*nfT^ i 

(30) 263. 116 

(B. 279. 146) 

(31) 263. 226 

(B. 279. 256) 

(B ° 
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B, 3. 35. 41 Ob 

Trjre^fnrt i 

B. 3. 40. 20a, 220 
(G. 3. 44.18a) 

'a «if?^ 

B. 3. 44. 24«6 
(G. 3. 50. 22 
fT ?f)fl 55f»i5l?^«r 
*TTfl«T 3 1 

G. 3. 51. 416 

B. 3. 46. 9« 

(G. 3. 52. 140 
3TO««ft 

(G °^'Tt ?lt for °^Vt.) 

B. 3. 47. 29a6 ; 48. 10 “6 
(G. 3. 53. 35a6; 54. 14a6) 

?5f r *n»i 

(B and G both second time 
TTJT TR ^igS^.) 

JW »?fT5^) I 

(B second time •B*l 3^ ?BTT; 

G second time »ITTI TTfT3^.) 

B. 3. 54. led 
(G. 3. 60. 5ed) 

^H<!jTI 9 I^ I 

B. 3. 57. 166 
(G. 3. 64. 18d; 66. 20 
^ TT«iR«lrftfl 

B. 3. 60. 76 

fir sft 
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(32) 


(33) 


263. 406 
(B. 279. 446) 



(34) 263.41a6 

(B. 279. 45a6) 

I [J] 

(B ^ for 


B. 3. 71. 21« 

(G. 3. 75. 37a) 

Tm5t5T f<TT 

(G, like Mbh., ^ftrlT for ^^T^fi.) 


G. 3. 79. 40^* 


B. 3. 72. 12'<i 
(G. 3. 76. 36«i) 


?If srrs^: I 

m I) 


(35) 264. 2d 

(B. 280. 2d) 

3«*im JTsrar 

(36) 264. 23a6 

(B. 280. 23a6) 

(B 

(37) 264. 27d 

(B. 280. 21d) 

jpr [S] 


B. 4. 30.6'i 
(G. 4. 29. 5rf) 

3mt*T JTHWT 

B. 4. 50. 6a6 
(G. 4. 50. 6a6) 

(G and 3TTJ5T^T^;.) 

G. 4. 15. 216 
!?RI gn: 


(38) 264. Z2d 

(B. 280. 32<i) 


B. 6. 90. 37<i 
(G. 6. 70. llrf) 


(39) 264. 34a6 

(B. 280. 34a6) 

«»n55«n 

55j^f I 


(40) 264.376 

(B. 280. 376) 


B. 4. 12. 41a6 
(G. 4. 12. 47a6) 

?!5m I 

(G, like Mbh., for 

and *fiw<l for ?5?m.) 


B. 4. 48. 20‘» 
(G. 4. 48. 224) 
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(41) 264.42> 

(B. 280. 42<i) 

(42) 264. 5S«> 

(B. 280. 56"^) 

*n»i JNmft 
fifl TT?ir«^! • [S] 

(43) 264. 64<-6Sa, 65<» 

(B. 280. 65e-66‘>, 66'*) 

^ I 

?^CTfT5»jr3%qsfr: [S] 

(44) 264.66*'* 

(B. 280. 67«<*) 

I [S] 

(45) 265. 4<*-S'* 

(B. 281. 4<*-5<*) 

?T 

I 

wf^rftsfq II [S] 


(46) 265. 8a* 

(B. 281. 8a*) 

isnt I 

K.V.31 


(G °5fi(^H.) 

G. 5. 18. 21* 

B. 5. 37.12a* 

(G. 5. 35. 13a*) 

firarrwwwyw: I 

(G for ^rqi^T) 

B. 5. 27. 2Ud, 33« 

(G. 5.27. 16a*, 22a) 

?«»5T 

'; I 

> . 

'•v' 

G. 5 . 27. 23oj 

B. 5. 22. 29 
(G. 5. 20. 2¥<^ 

fT ^W?8iUlfw»T) 

*iW*nq( i 

»r^: II 

(G which has only the latter 
half, like Mbh.) 

B. 5. 24. 21a* 

(G. 5.25. 20«'0 
?#lll 

I 

(G for the 

posterior half.) 
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(47) 265. 17«<i 

(B. 281. 17fd) 

[JS] 


(48) 265 . 21a 
(B. 281. 210 

«rml 

(49) 266. l< 

(B. 282.10 

(50) 266. 49* 

(B. 282. 51a) 

[S] 

(51) 266. 58ai 
(B. 282. 60a0 

fThrr »wt wr 

(52) 266.67* 

(B. 282. 70a) 

[S] 

(B Ril^FT far ^I«^) 

(53) 266. 67d 
(B. 282. 706) 

(54) 267. 2a6 
(B. 283. 2a0 

IR: 

RRTmt 


B. 3. 56. : 5. 21. 3a* 

(G. 3. 62. la**) 
’rn*TO??f: SWT 
TTROT 5IWTT<?TT I 
(B second time gf^tf^TTcTT. 
G ^T^*?3^for “RST.) 

B. 5.21.6a 
(G. 5. 23. 4a) 

B. 4. 28. la 
(G. 4. 27. 10 

Rfl**<TWRRt ^ 

B. 4. 58. 7a 
(G. 4. 58. 8a) 

(G, like Mbh., “9!f: for «W.) 

B. 5. 65. Had 
(G. 5. 66. lOai) 

nw WT ter 

fTTft I 

B. 5. 40. 4a 
(G. 5. 37. 40 


G. 1.4. 356 
TTirffTC^ 

B. 4. 39. 19ad; 40. 18*4 
(G. 4. 39. 27ad; 40. 17ad) 
in: 

^t>Rl°TTOC 4 »nT I 

(B second time for 

^Tfe°, and ^Tl^RR^for G, 

first time and 

for RT^TiiailH,; G second time 
and like Mbh. 
for 31?^RrT.) 
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(55) 267. 

(B. 283.,4 

»mnr 

•TWUffl i 


B. 4. 39. 19«» : 6. 42. 28«> 
(G. 4. 39. 27«»;6. 17.20»*) 




(B second time ’Tt^T^T 

G first time 
and ^ !THI5T; for 

G second time <Tl«l^i 


(56) 267.44** 

(B. 283. 44*0 

[S] 


(57) 267.46d 

(B. 283. 46<*) 

[S] 


(58) 267.49fr 

(B. 283. 496) 


B. 6. 22. Hob 
(G. 5. 95. 12‘>6) 

fRTiftlROTTVBH I 

(G, like Mbh., 3TR^ ^IcTJfr^ 
for ^°.) 

B. 6. 16. 17<*; 17. V‘ 

(G. 5. 88. 14^; 89. 3*) 
naf^j ?Tf 

(G first time : ?T? [like 
Mbh.], and second time 
Hlifor^^.) 

B. 6. 19. 266 
(G . 5.^92^ 3»0 


(59) 267.526 
(B. 283 . 52») 

(B for ^W^.) 

(60) 268. lOo 

(B. 284. lOo) 

«iTf 

(61) 268. 11. 

(B. 284. 11.) 

^nir*iq«i)r 

smTTftl ^ II 


B. 6. 25. 96.266 
(G. 6. 1. \2d, 36d) 

®wrr»ft 


B. 6. 41. 78<» 

(G. 6.16. 80«) 

wif «wt nnwt fm: 

B. 5. 21. 11 
(G. 5. 23.9) 

«l{>fll(4«M41l«<|ll 
<u ( Rnw<i i ??n^i 

TT^[rf&r smnf^ ^ ii 
(G for KTSIHii;; and g^TW 

sm".) 
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(62) 268. 15- I 

(B. 284. 15«) 

(B .) | 

(63) 268. Wd 
(B. 284. 16«^ 

wniirafiw €?)# 

i [JS] j 


(64) 

268. 174 


(B. 284. 174) 

(65) 

268. 186 


(B. 284. 186) 

(66) 

268. 36* 


(B. 284. 37*) 

(67) 

270. 134 
(B. 286. 134) 

>3 

(68) 

270. 144 


(B. 286. 144) 

(69) 

270. 176 


(B. 286. 176) 
fimran: 

(70) 

271. 46 
(B. 287. 54) 


»Tiinn»TT?T 

(71) 

271. 2^6 
(B. 287. 23«6) 


I [J] 


B. 6. 41. 1^0 
(G. 6. 16. 81“) 

(G art ^ ) 

B. 6. 41. 67o> 

(G. 6. 16. 68<'ft) 
afnfWHftT^ 

«?TTf?»r «{t|: I 

(G 

B. 6. 26. 66 
(G. 5. 47. 36^0 
Tnnt: 

B. 6. 41. 84^* 

(G. 6. 16. 86*^) 

^rr) ?3i!fHn: 

G. 6. 65. 22* 

B. 6. 52. 30'i 
(G. 6. 28. 32d) 

B. 6. 52. 306, 326 
(G. 6. 28. 326, 346) 

B. 6. 52. 27d 
(G. 6. 28.406) 
fsffTIW: 

B. 6. 67. %d 
(G.6.46. 79d) 
viiiwmm ^T5m»( 

B. 3. 25. 34*** 

(G. 3.31.44*<i: 6. 18. 23«6) 

(G first time «5)JT°. G second time 
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(72) 272. 

(B. 288, Ub) 
?I?l: 

wfT3»rat,i 

(73) 272. 26b 

(B, 288. 26^) 

(74) 273. 54 

(B. 289. 54) 

PrWWf 

(75) 273.204 
(B. 289. 204) 

TT^: 

(76) 273.20‘< 

(B. 289 , 20^) 


(77) 274. 5^ 

(B. 290. 54) 

(B ^RWTf^TT;) 

(78) 274. 124 
(B. 290. 124) 

JTWfw: sniRTRfii: 

(79) 1298*, 1299* 

(B. 290. 19<-204) 

irorn^ ii [J] 

(MSS. V. 1. for the first line 
5IrT: I) 

(80) 274.214 
(B. 290. 234) 

^ninfii firf^Hifir ^ 

14 


B. 6. 68. 6«4 
(G. 6. 47. 2 04) 

gnri ftfinn 

fnnirf IlfTVESl^ I 
(G e for ^®). 

B. 6. 44. 364; 45.134; 46. l^etc. 
(G. 6. 19. 544; 20.134; 21. 14. 
294 etc.) 

G. 6. 24. 424 
fUSpin 

G. 6. 70. 194 
Tnsfoi: lE)>iiqfSBII; 

B. 6. 88. 414 
(G. 6. 68. 54) 

B. 6. 95. 324 ; 97. 24 ; 100. 104; 
102. 24, 274; etc. (G. 6. 80. 104) 

(B ^:W<Enf^rT: in 97. 24 and ff.) 

B. 6. 112. 54 
(G. 6. 97. 64) 

B. 6. 107. 51*-524 

BTirt Sinwww 

II 


B. 6. 103. 294 
(G. 6. 88. 354) 

fwrftr firfWir ^ 
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(81) 275. 25<i 
(B. 291. 26d) 

(82) 275 . 33 

(B. 291. 34) 

?fts*Tai5?r II [S] 
(B »l*4T for .) 

(83) 275. W 

(B. 291. 506) 

(84) 275. 52o6 
(B. 291. 53«<') 

5Bq%oi 

f^nrar i [S] 

(85) 275. 65« 

(B. 291. 66«) 

am^«r 

(86) 275 . 69 cd 
(B. 291. 70*'') 

3rr5:«Ti^ I 


G. 1. 4. 726 

ara^Tort JTfrorsff 
B. 7. 26. 55*-566 

*f^r inprwt 

I 

^ g aw 
5ra5(\wf^ agr ii 

B. 6. 100. 56‘* 

(G. 6. 81.22'i; 112.102'i) 

B. 6.122. 26o6 
(G. 6.107. 25«6) 

wnwar i 

(G %=at»i f^raai.) 

B. 1.7.4* 

(G. 1. 7. 1* : 2. 69. 2«) 

(Gaf^rfr) 

B. 6. 128.95*<^ 

(G. 6. 113. 10“6) 

(G [like Mbb.] for 

a^W,.) 


This cannot be considered as an exhaustive list.“ In fact 1 
must frankly confess that my study of the Ramayaiia has been rather 


10. In the above list Nos. 8, 21, 31. 79 and 82 were traceable to the Bombay 
ed. only ; Noa. 9, 10, 13, 16, 17, 19, 26, 33, 37. 41, 44, S3, 66, 74, 75 and 81 were 
traceable to GonRESio’s edition only ; while the remaining 64 are common to the 
two editions of the Ramayai;ta .—En passant I may add that even from these figures 
one can see that text of Gorresio’s edition is nearer to the Critical Edition of the 
RSmopSkhySna than that of the Bombay Edition of the Rimayana, a conclusion 
which is confirmed by the numerous agreements in individual readings between 
CORRBBio and our text as against the tradition represented by the Bombay text, 
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perfunctory, and moreover it is difficult to identify passages in a 
work like the Rimayana in the absence of a verse-index. A closer 
study of the Epic and Episode, I am confident, would result in the 
tracing of many more parallelisms in diction and phraseology. I 
must here add that I have intentionally excluded such passages as 
show merely parallelisms in ideas, and I have strictly confined 
myself to exact verbal similarities. The greater the number of such 
verbal similarities the weaker becomes the case for Hopkins. He, 
relying on the many minor differences in detail, argues that the fact 
that the subject-matter of the Epic and the Episode is treated 
differently in several particulars “points to different workings- 
over of older matter rather than to copying or condensing” 
(Hopkins, op. cit. p. 63). Hopkins loses sight of the fact that 
differences like those pointed out by him do not prove anything in 
such cases. Differences are natural and may be expected ; nay, 
they could scarcely be avoided—as far as 1 can judge—when one is 
condensing a work of about 25,000 stanzas. But agreements in the 
bulk can never be casual or accidental; they show invariably 
identity of source. And the source, as already pointed out by 
Jacobi, “ was not a manuscript of the Rlmayapa, but a memorized 
version of it, current in the time of the adapter and in his 
locality. Then, I expect, the compilers of such works could hardly 
avoid the influence from oral tradition which existed then. In this 
restricted sense we must understand the statement that the Ramo- 
pakhySna is an enitome of our RSmayana, a fact which we may 
regard as established on account of the numerous verbal agreements 
which have been shown to exist between the two poems.” 


11. Op. tit. p. 72. 

12. For cny view* on the relationship between the MahAbhSrata and the 
KAcnSyaoa, sec my paper entitled “ The Nala Episode and the RimSyai^B ” in 
A Volum* of Eastern and Indian Stitdiei in honour of F. W. Thomas, pp. 300 If. 
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Abhinisthana or Abhinistana ? 

• • • • 

By 

SuRYA KAnta, Lahore 

The Paraskara-Grhyasutra (17. 2.) lays down in the name* 
bestowing ceremony :— 

‘ ‘ pits nStna karoti dvyaksaram caturaksararn va 
gho^amdddy antarantastham dirghSbhinifthSnatn 
kj'tam kuryan na taddhitam." 

“ dirghabhinifthSnam” is explained by Karka as nisthanam 
samaptir ucyate sa dlrgha kartavya" and by Jayarama as “ dtrgham 
dvimatram abhinifthSnam nistha samaptir yasya tat.*’ With this 
explanation agree the other three commentators i. e. Hasihasa, 
Gadadhara and Vi^vanatha. 

The author of Samskara-Ganapati, while commenting on the 
above-quoted sutra (p. SS4) says ;— 

"dtrgham ahrasvam gurv ity arthah I abhinisthanam avasanam 
samSptir yasya tad dirghabhinifthSnam I dtrghSbhinifthonam 
visargah I yatha Devah I *’ 

He quotes thereupon the following karika :— 
tac ca ghofavadady antarantastham caturaksararn I 
dvyak^arain krtpratyayantam visargSntam ataddhitam tl 
The point is clear. All agree in the reading "abhinisthana.” 
But, while the five commentators’ on the Paraskara explain "dirghS- 
bhinisfhana “by "dirghavaddna” the author of Samskara-Ganapati 
explains it by “ Visargdnta” and “ visarga” alone is mentioned in 
the karika quoted hy him. 

On this point the Karika agrees with :— 

(a) A^valayana-Grhya (I. 13.5). 
ghofavadddy antarantastham abhinisfhdndntatn dvyaksaram ’' 
The sQtra has dropped "dirgha” retaining only "abhinisthdndntam” 
which is glossed by Gargya-Narayana as :— 

“ abhinisthana visarjaniyah I sah ante yasya tat ” 

Haradatta, another commentator on the same work, agrees with it 
and confirms it by quoting " abhinisah stanah iabdasamjrldydm” 
(Panini 8.3.86). 

1. It may be noted that none of the five commentators cites an example, 
while SeipskSra-Gapapati cites “Devah”. 
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(i) Kauiitaki-Grhya 

‘ ‘ ghofavadddy antarantastham abhinisthdndntam ’ ’ 

This is explained by Bhavatrata’ as 

" abhini§fhdno visarjamyah I abhinisah stanah iabdasamjMydtn’ I’/i H 
It may be noted that, while the Paraskara-Grhya has “ dtrghdbhi- 
nisthdna” {explained by the commentators as dirghdntam” or 
" visargdntam") the Asvalayana and Kau^itaki-Grhyas have only 
“abhiniffhdndntam", and if abhinisthdndntam’' means ** visar¬ 
gdntam”, “ dirghdbhiniffhdnam ” should mean something more than 
that. 

Yet another reading is found in the following Grhya-sutras : — 

(а) Gobhila-Grhya (II. 8.14) 

‘ ‘ ghofavadddy antarantastham dlrghdbhinisthdndntam krtarn ndma 
dadhydt 

This is glossed by Bhatto-Narayana as :— 

‘ ‘ abhinisthdnatn visarjantyam akfaram i Rdndyaniydndm^ Rk- 
tantre—prasiddhd visarjantyasydbhinisfhdndkhyd iti f arthdd 
dvayor asatnbhave vikalpah I dirgham akfaram ante yasya tad 
dirghdntam \ yathd Govindasarmd iti i abhinisthdnatn visarjani- 
yam ante yasya tad abhinisthdndntam i yathd Govindah iti 1 ” 

” anye tv evam pathanti\ dlrghdbhinisfhdnatjt krtarp ndma 
dadhydd iti I te^dm arthah I dirghe\sdksareifdbhinitifthate parisamd- 
pyate yan ndma tad dirghdbhinisthdnam l yathd Covindaiarmd iti l ” 
Bhatta-Narayana knows both the: traditions. He explains both 
” dirghdbhinisfhdndntdm” as well as "dtrghdbhinisthdnam” the 
reading found in the Paraskara. But, while the commentators on 
Paraskara explain it as “visargdntam” and cite “Devah” as an 
instance, Bhatta-Narayana explains it as “dirghdntam” and quotes 
“Govindaiarmd” as an example. The conflict between the two 
is clear. 

(б) Hiranyake4i-Grhya(II. 4. 10):— 

“ghofavadddy antarantasthain dlrghdbhinisthdndntam.” 

On this Matrdatta says:— 

“ abhinisthdndntah pramddapdtha ity eke I visarjaniya ityarthah I 
dirghai cdbhinisfhdnas ca dirghdbhinisthdnau tav ante yasya tat I 
yaugapadyendmndtatvdd dirghdntam visarjaniydntam vety arthah’ ’ 

2, BhavatrSta, baaed on a aingle manuscript wilt be shortly available. 

3. The available Rk—Tantra does not mention “abhinUtl)®na” or—ftina ; 
cp. my note on "Mixture of PratUakhya A and B in the light of the Sima- 
Pari^ifta in Woolntr Commemoration Volume, p. 319. 
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(c) Apastamba-Grhya (VI. 15. 9):— 

. . . dirghdbhini§0nantam .... 

This is explained by Haradatta as 

"dirghdt paro bhinisfdnah visarjaniyo nto yasya tat tathd I 
Godhth, Goptrih ity ddt'.* 

Sudadanacarya, another commentator on the same work 
writes :-~ 

" abhiniffhdna iti visargasya purvdcdrydtMm satnjnd I 
uddharatfdni : Vdrddh, Girddh, Draviifoddh, Varivoddh iti” 

With this interpretation seems to agree the author of Gobhila- 
Grhya-Karma-praka^ika (p. 226):— 

” madhydk^aram yaralamnyatamam (read — antaram) visargo- 
ttaradirghdntam ndma kurydt' ’ 

Both the Gobhila-Grhya and Apastamba-Grhya read “dtrghd- 
bhinisthanantam”. But, while Bhatfci-Narayana, the commentator 
on Gobhila explains it as “dirghdntam” and ‘‘visargdntam” citing 
"Govindaiarmd” and “Govindah” as examples, Haradatta and 
Sudar4anacarya, the commentators on Apaatamba mean "dirghdt 
paro visarjaniyo yasya” and cite ”Godhih” and ”Girddh” as 
examples. The conflict between the two is patent. 

The Varaha-Grhya (III. 7,), Bharadvaja-Grhya (I. 26) and 
Baudhayana-Grhya (II. 1. 25. 26) all have ”dirghdbhinisthdndntam” 
or "—stdntam”, but there being no comment available on them the 
issue remains obscure. 

Baffled by the diversity of views regarding the end of a name 
the compiler or compilers of the Manava-Grhya have dropped the 
expression altogether and while they prescribe that a name should 
begin with a sonant letter and should have in the middle a 
semi-vowel they are silent about its end, the sQtra in question 
being:— 

”gho§avadddy antarantastham dvyaksaram caturakfaram vd” 

( 1 . 18 . 1 ) 

The same omission may be noted in Jaimimya-Grhya (I. 9). 

The Grhyasutra of Khadira (II. 3. 10) and Kauthumas* omit all 
references to the beginning, middle and end of a name, implying 
thereby a free choice in the matter. 

The confusion of “ abhinifthdna” and ”abhinisfdna” and the 
diversity of interpretations offered by the commentators on various 

4. Cp. aUo Garga 

adau gho^avad ak;nran yaralavSn madhye punah athapayet I 
ante dlrghaviaarjaniyasahitatp naira prayatnat kftam || 

5. The edition, based on a single corrupt manuscript will be shortly 
available. 
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Grhyasutras may be attributed to the confusion of sf and ffh, so fre¬ 
quently met with both in the Sanskrit manuscripts as well as printed 
works. That the correct reading is “ abhiniffdna ” (and not— 
and this we should have in all the GrhyasQtras—is insured by 
abhinifoh stanah iabdasatnjUdyam” (Panini 8. 3. 86), which definitely 
prescribes “ abhipiffana” from ^/ti^ as a name of a Var^; and the 
fact that it means visarjanlya and not a varna* in general (as is impli¬ 
ed by Vamana’’ and others) is testified by abhinisthano visarjaniyah 
(so all the mss. of Caturadhyayika I. 2. 1) which clearly describes 
visarjanlya varna as abhiniftana’*. 

General usage allows a name to have at its end either Visarjanlya 
(cp. 2)ct;aA) or a long letter (cp.—iama), and this lends support to 
the explanation "dirgkdntam” or "Visarjanlyantam” offered for 
dirghabhinistanantam’' by Bhatta-Narayapa on Gobhila (II. 8. 14) 
and Matrdatta on Hiranyake^i-Grhya (II. 4. 10) and it is just possible 
that the original reading of the Paraskara also was dirghdbhipiffSnd- 
ntam", and not— ffhanam, where the word ‘'abhinifthana” if correct 
is not quotable from Sanskrit literature in the sense of “ end.” 

The confusion of and ~}th- is so strong that even under 
Panini (8. 3. 86), which unmistakably prescribes abhiniffSna from 
VsiTn the manuscripts and some of the printed works also read-f;^ 
—besides—ffd— ; and so sticking is the impression o{~nifthSna, due 
perhaps to ‘*niftha’, of Panini (I. 1. 26) that even in those cases 
where the commentators on GrhyasQtras cite “abhinisah stanah 
iabdasamjMy&m (PSijini VIII. l86) for explaining the 

scribes of the manuscripts and editors of the printed works unwit- 
ingly give —nisihana ; and this tendency has reached extremes int 
Caturadhyayika <j6/w'nfyfa«o ufiarjany'cA” (I. 2.1) where almost all 
the manuscripts, which I consulted at Oxford (and also Whitney in 
his edition) read -niffhdna instead of the correct niftSna. 

Abhiniffhdna or ffdna is the type of perplexities with which the • 
Grhyasutras, the latest production of the Vedic period abound ; 
their solution requires years of discretion and mature judgment: it 
requires a comparative study to which only a few of the Vedic 
works have been subjected as yet. And although there is a great 
and pressing need of a new Sanskrit Thesaurus on the scale of the 
Oxford English Dictionary or the Thesaurus Linguie Latinse, the 
time for its compilation has not, as yet, come. 


6. Cp. also KramadUvara "abhinisah atano viaarge" (Sarpdhi 273) with 
Goyioandra "vitarge vacye iti Bhigavtttikfto matam I virarge varne ca vSeye iti 
Vimanaaya matam I abhiniyihano varpa iti Candramatam I tatha ca MSghah 
"vacah apastStiabhiatanam idam ad9ya madhavah”. 

7. Cp. Ka9ika on ita "abhini^tSao vari^h, abhinl^tSno visarjaniyah." 

8. The confusion of —jt— and —9th— is not infrequent even in Asokan 
inscription ; cp. ThuMab, PesUtkrift WindUth, p. 363. 
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Some Observations on Kautilya’s 
Measures of Time 

By 

G. D. Tamaskar, Jubbulpore 

All societies, primitive or civilized, require measures to guage 
time and space. The measures of space which obtain in various 
countries today, are different; so is the case with the measures of 
time. This much can however be said that there is more uniformity 
in the measures of time in the world than in the measures of space. 
And the reason is plain enough. People do not need measures of 
space as much as they need measures of time. These days most of 
the societies have some uniform measures of time such as ‘week’, 
‘hour’, ‘minute’, ‘second’, ‘day’, etc. The meaning of a ‘year’ and 
a ‘month’ varies in different countries. The Hindus generally 
observe a lunar month. Therefore, the number of days in a month 
varies and is not uniform in all the months. The Hindus’ year also 
is lunar, but by the addition of a leap month from time to time, it 
is adjusted with the solar year. Even amongst the Hindus there is 
no perfect uniformity. In Bengal they observe the solar month 
and the solar year. Even the new year’s day is not the same 



• Note—The reference to pages, arc to those of Dr. Sham Siiastri’s trans¬ 
lation of Kautiliya Artha Shostra, 
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amongst the Hindus. Somewhere it coincides with the Ist of the 
bright fortnight of Caitra of each year, while in other parts or com¬ 
munities it occurs on the Ist of the bright fortnight of K&rttika. The 
month begins somewhere with the day following the new-moon 
day, while in some parts it commences with the day following the 
full-moon day. In short, there is today a great variety in the 
measures of time in the different parts and communities of India. 

It will therefore not be uninteresting to see what measures of 
time obtained in the time of Kautilya, i. e. about 2250 years ago. 
Kuatilya says in the second book of his famous Arthaiastra :— 
Trufi, lava, nimeia, kdffhd, kdla, ndlikd, muhurta, forenoon, 
afternoon, day, night, fortnight, month, season, solstice, ayana, 
Samvatsara and yuga are the measures of time. 

2 trufis make one lava 
2 lavas nimeia 

5 nitnefas kdsfhd 

30 kdfthds kdla 

40 kdlas ndlika (now generally called 

ghafikd) 

2 ndlikas muhurta 

15 muhurtas day or night 

Such a day and such a night happen in the months of Caitra and 
Asvayuj. Then after the period of six months it increases or 
diminishes by three muhQrtas*. 

In ch. VI of Book II, Kautilya says:— 

“The royal year, the dawn iVyuffas), the third and seventh 
of (the seasons such as) the rainy season, the winter season, 
and the summer short* of their days, the rest complete, and a 
separate intercalary month are (divisions of time).’’ 

1. Ch. xxTi^k iT 

2. Dr. Shamshastri interprets this, as shown below : — 

1. The bright fortnight of IsrSvsria 15 days 

2. The dark. 14 days 

3. The bright fortnight of BhSdrapada 14 days 

4. The dark. 15 days 

5. The bright fortnight of Mirgallrfs 15 days 

6. The dark. 14 days 

7. The bright.Pu^ya 14 days 

8. Ths dark. 15 days 

9. The bright fortnight of Jyettha 14 days 

10. The dark. 15 days 

11. The bright...Ajadha 14 days 

12. The dark. 14 days 


2 


174 days 
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For the sake of comparison, we shall cite the description of 
the measures as given in the Atharvajyotisa and as cited in Mr. 
Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit’s History of Indian Astronomy. He 
says that the measures of time, namely, muhurta, kala and kdffhd, 
obtain in the Vedas also. The muhurta there has exactly the 
same measure as is mentioned by Kautilya, but the kdla and the 
kdfthd of the Vedas do not agree exactly with those of Kautilya. 
In the Rgveda-Jyoti§a, the muhurta is mentioned as equal to two 
Nddikds, but the other measures mentioned in that work do not 
obtain in Kautilya’8 work. The names of measures of time in the 
Atharva Jyotifa agree with those of Kautilya, but their durations do 
not agree. In some cases the discrepancy is rather appreciably 
great. The measures of time as mentioned in the Atharva-Jyotifa 
are these :— 

12 nimefas 1 lava 

30 lavas 1 kdla 

30 kdlas 1 trufi 

30 trufis 1 muhdrta 

30 muhurtas 1 day-night 

In those days the modern instruments to measure time did not 
obtain. The question therefore arises ‘How was time measured 
then ?’ There were two methods: one was the shadow method, and 
the other the ghatikd method. The passage of the day can be to 
some extent measured in terms of the shadow of an object. In 
those days also, this method was used. The measures of shadows 
in relation to the passage of the day, according to Kautilya, are 
as follows : 

8 Purufa 1/18 
6 Purusa 1/14 
2 Purufa 1/ 5 
1 Purufa 1/ 4 
8 Fingers 3/10 
4 Fingers 3/ 8 
0 ? 1/2 

The dirk fortnight of SrSvapa is made to consist of 14 days, la it it the 
second seventh of the bright fortnight of Pu$ya, the first seventh. This with the 
180 days of the other three seasons rnakcs the lunar year consist of 354 days. 

The solar year consists of twelve months, each of 30i days, i.e,, of 366 days 
in all. In the 20th chapter of Book II it has been mentioned that five years make 
one yuga, and that at the end of each thirty months there is one Adkim&sa (leap 
month) i.e., one at the end of the first thirty months and the other at the end of 
the next thirty months. Thus the lunar year gets adjusted with the solar year, 
for a yuga thus comes to consist of 1830 days. Thus Dr. Shamshastbi’s inter- 
pertation seems to be correct. 
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The afternoon has to be calculated similarly, but in the reverse 
order. 

The measures of time in terms of the lengths of shadows, as 
mentioned in the Atharva-Jyotifa, are given below:— 


Muhurta 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Shadow in fingers 
96 
60 
12 
6 
5 
4 
3 
0 


Neither Mr. Dikshit, while describing the measures of time as 
mentioned in Atharva-Jyotifa, nor Kautilya has mentioned on W'hat 
day the above-mentioned measures are true. But Kaufilya has 
mentioned this much that in Asadha the shadow is zero at the time 
of noon. While describing the daily routine life of the king, Kautilya 
has mentioned the measures quoted above with this difference that 
instead of mentioning the time-equivalents for 96 and 72 fingers, 
he has mentioned 36 fingers of shadow as equivalent to 1/8 of day¬ 
time. In the reverse order, the afternoon time can be known. We 
may therefore surmise that the above measures relate to some day 
of Asa^ha. They cannot therefore be compared with those of the 
Atharva-Jyotisa, and we cannot say with certainty if they are 
correct or not. Probably, they might be applicable to the days 
following the summer solstice. This is however clear that they are 
not very useful for all on account of two reasons. Firstly, the 
relation of shadow to the passage of the day depends upon latitude. 
Secondly, it depends upon the seasons, for the altitude of the 
sun varies according to the seasons. Even Kaufilya knew this. He 
says At the time of the noon in AfS^ha the shadow is zero. 
After Afi^ha, with effect from Srivana the shadow increases two 
fingers for six months and with effect from MSgha it decreases 
two fingers.”* 

I am inclined to think that Kautilya did not calculate the 
lengths of shadows in relation to the passage of the day in 
accordance with latitude. All the places do not have zero shadow 
at the time of noon. This is true of the tropics only and not of 
other latitudes. It is not clearly given by Kautilya how’ w’e are to 

3. Kautilya Arthaiiitra, Book II, ch. 20; tutra 50. 
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interpret his measures on other days. His suggestions, if followed 
literally, will create several difficulties, but all these need not be 
considered here. To illustrate them, I shall mention only one 
here. Shall we deduct the length of two fingers even from the 
shadow of the noon-time ? This will give us a strange result: 
some time the shadow will be to the north and sometime to the 
south. It must, however, be remembered that all the places to the 
north of'231° N. will have the shadows always to the north as the 
sun will always be passing by the south. Moreover, the length of 
the gnomon is not mentioned anywhere in the Arthaiastra. From 
the'it seems, however, that it used to be twelve 
fingers in length. In short, the measures of time in terms of 
shadow are not very useful practically. 

The other method of measuring time was the Ghatika. Those 
who perform thread and marriage ceremonies strictly in accordance 
with the old methods, use the Ghatika even now on those occasions. 
It is called Nalikd in Kautilya’s book. In order to know time in 
terms of Nalika, Kautilya suggests the following : take four miias 
of gold and turn it in a wire four fingers in length. The hole in the 
Niliki vessel should be as thick as this wire. The time in which one 
Adhaka of water will flow out of that kind of vessel will be one 
Nalika. It is, therefore, necessary to describe the measure of 
Adhaka. From Kautilya’s statement in ch. XIX, it follows that 
one Adhaka is equal to 50 palas. This very relationship is 
mentioned in the Veddhga-Jyotisa. But Mr. Dikshit maintains that 
there is some discrepancy about it and further shows that one 
N&dikd is equal to the time taken by 190 J palas of water to flow 
out of a vessel. He has there stated that one pala is equal to four 
kar^a or four tol&s. It thus follows that one Nadika is a little more 
than the time taken by nine and a half seers of water to flow out of 
a vessel. In the Veddnga-Jyotisa, the dimension of the hole of the 
Nddikd vessel has not been mentioned, but it is clear that it must 
have been larger than that mentioned by Kautilya. Later on, 
Nadika came to be equal to the time taken by 60 pa/as of water to 
flow out of a vessel. So it follows that the dimension of the hole 
in the vessel must have again varied. That the pa/a denoting time 
was measured in terms of 60 palas of water in weight is quite certain 
from the various references to 'pdnlya (water) Pala in the astro¬ 
nomical books. 

Later on, the Nddika came to be called Ghatikd or Ghapi which 
corrupted into Ghadt, which now means a time-piece or clock or 
watch, an instrument of denoting time. 
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Here some digression is necessary. The reference to NdlikS 
is to be found in the Arthaidstra in three different contexts. And, 
we think, in each place it has been used in the sense of a device to 
measure time, and denotes exactly the same measure. Dr. Shama- 
SHASTRi has, however, mentioned this opinion of Dr. Fleet that at 
p. 107 of the text Ndlikd has been used in the sense of measure of 
time, but at p. 37 just like that at p. 13 Nd}ikd has been used in the 
sense of chhdya-ndlikd. We humbly beg to say that Dr. Fleet has 
grossly erred in interpreting Ndlikd. At p. 167 it has been clearly 
mentioned that time taken by a certain measure of water is a ndlikd 
of and this has been silently accepted by the said learned 

scholar; but, where this meaning has not been mentioned so clearly, 
the Doctor has tried to read into it a meaning of his own. And we 
think that Dr. Shamshastri is also responsible for lending his help 
in this interpretation. At p. 13, the words are :— 

TffiT ( ” 

Dr. Shamsastri has translated this thus “Those teachers and 
ministers who keep him from following a prey to dangers, and who 
by striking the hours of the day determined by measuring shadows 
{chdydndlikd pratodena) warn him of his careless proceedings even in 
secret shall invariably be respected.” The sentence at p. 37 runs 
thus;—“ Ttfij '9 I g m it W l S l^T tH I ” 

Dr. Shamshastri has translated this thus :—“ He shall divide 
both the day and the night in eight ndlikds (1J hours), or according 
to the length of the shadow (cast by a gnomon standing in the sun).” 
By accepting the interpretation of Dr. Shamshastri and the opinion 
of Dr. Fleet, we ascribe inconsistency to Kautilya. The first is 
that he has used the word, Ndlikd or Nddikd, in two different senses 
in three contexts. At one place it comes to denote 24 minutes, 
while at other places it stands for 90 minutes. At one place it is a 
measure of time by means of water, while at other places it is a 
measure of time by means of shadow. We think that a learned man 
as Kautilya was, is not likely to be guilty of this inconsistency. 
Can he forget that, having used it at one place in one sense, he 
cannot consistently use it at other places in a different sense ? Dr. 
Fleet and Dr. Shamshastri ought to have found out if there is any 
historical evidence to support their interpretation. The History of 
Hindu Astonomy nowhere shows that a Ndlikd used to be equal to 
90 minutes of this day or that it was a measure by means of shadow; 
there also, a ndlikd always denoted 24 minutes and is definitely a 
K. V.32 6 
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measure of time by means of water. Secondly, they ought to have 
paid attention to backward and forward references while interpret¬ 
ing the sentences of p. 107 and p. 37. A measure by means of 
shadow can be useful during the day, but not at night. There must 
have, however, been some device for the night too and in those 
ancient times this was clearly the Ndlika. How can it be then a 
measure by means of shadow ? It is apparent that it must be a 
water measure. At p. 37, the routine of the king’s life of the day 
and the night has been described. Therefore, the day-time was 
divided into eight parts which we have already mentioned above. 
But how was his life at night to be guided ? By the NSlika of course. 
In short the NSlika was a time measure by means of water and not 
by means of shadow. How did then these learned men come to 
commit such mistakes in their interpretation of the above-quoted 
sentences ? There seem to be two answers to this. The pratoda 
of the phrase chSySnalika-pratodena has, it seems, confused them. 
The dictionary meaning of the word is ‘goad’, ‘long whip’, ‘pricking 
instrument’, etc.; but we think that it has been used here in a 
figurative sense. If we accept the literal sense of the word, we shall 
have to say that the priest and the ministers used to prick the king 
with chSya-nSUka-pratoda, It is clear, however, that such a statement 
would be awkward and vulgar. Kautilya cannot be expected to give 
such instruction to the priest and the ministers. It can have here 
only a figurative sense and we should interpret the above-quoted 
sentence of p. 13 to mean that the priests and ministers should from 
time to time remind the king of his duties by the time goad of 
chaya-naliha, i. e., they should tell him from time to time, ‘ now is 
the time to do this work, next, this other work will have to be 
done,’ etc. Probably, the singular form pratodena might have con¬ 
fused them. They might have thought that in case chayS-nSlika 
were two things, pratoda ought to have been used in the dual 
number; but as it is used in the singular, chaya-nSlika ought to 
mean only one thing and not two. But we think that it is not 
necessary that pratoda must be in the dual instrumental in order 
that cAaya-n<i//A!5 may carry the sense of two things. Two singular 
words can be quite correctly joined with a third singular word in 
order to make a saffhi-tatpurufa compound. There can, therefore, 
be no objection in interpreting chaya-naliha to mean two things. But 
Dr. Shamshastri interpreted chaya-nalika to mean only one thing, 
and thought of it to have been quite a new thing. This very inter¬ 
pretation was accepted by Dr. Fleet, who got further confused by 
the words of p. 37 and thought of NSlika to have been equal to 
90 minutes. After the sentence “ ?rRr ^ 
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four shadow measures of the forenoon have been given. Therefore, 
it should be possible to divide the day or the nighi into eight 
divisions by the Nalika also : And, as Kautilya has supposed the 
day and the night to be equal, the Nalika must necessarily be equal 
to V hours, i. e., IJ hours. But as the nalika of p. 107 is equal to 
24 minutes, the nalika of p. 37 must be some other measure and must 
be the same (according to Dr Shamsastri), as that of p. 13. Therefore, 
' must mean “should divide into nadikas”. There¬ 

fore, a nadika must be equal to H hours. Dr. Fleet has one serious 
objection to interpreting these words to mean “ should be divided 
by means of . This difficulty of his may be described in 

his own words here :—“ The passage on text p. 37 is an interesting 
one. The king is directed to divide the day-time and the night into 
eight (equal) parts by the Nalikds or by the measure of the shadow 
(of a gnomon). The text then states the shadow-lengths which give 
the eight divisions. That is all right for the day time. But what 
about the night, when the gnomon gives no shadow ? Are the divi¬ 
sions to be reckoned at night by the Nalikd of 24 minutes, which is 
referred to at the bottom of p. 107 ? That would be rather difficult 
because one-eighth of the day-time of the night = 90 minutes, 
3| Nalikas : and how are J ths of a nalika to be marked by the water 
bowl ? I am inclined to think that the NalikS of p. 37 has nothing to 
do with the ndlikd of p. 107 and that its full name is chhdySndlikd, 
which occurs on p. 13, line 2. This period of 90 minutes is, as far 
as I know, quite an exceptional Indian division of time, and the 
more remarkable because it is not commensurable without fractions, 
with either ndlikd as usually known or the Muhiirta The learned 
doctor accepted Dr. Shamshastri’s translation of the sentence of 
p. 13 to be correct, and used it to interpret the sentence of p. 37. 
So the mistake in one case was repeated in another. While inter¬ 
preting the Ndlikd of p. 37 the doctor had to face the difficulty 
that as the eighth part of the day-time or the night-time cannot be 
measured by an integer number of Ndlikds, each part being equal to 
3| ndlikds, the fraction J cannot be measured by any measure of 
time, by means of water. So he thought that the eighth part of the 
day-time or the night-time must denote an integer number of 
Ndlikds and it must be equal to 1J hours. May we however question 
him : On what basis should Kautilya have given the standards of 
" trufi, lam, nimesa, kdsfhd and KdlaV' Can we not mention } 
pddikd i. e. 30 kdlas in the same way ? Are not the different degrees 
of measures shown on the sides of the measuring vessels -by means 
of marks ? In fact a learned man of the scientific age should not 
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think it to be difficult. But we think that the n&likd or nadikd of 
pp. 13, 37 and 107 are all the same—they denote a bowl to measure 
time by means of water, which w’as to contain one Adhaka of water 
which was to issue out of it through a hole of a dimension given by 
Kautilya and, thus, to indicate a certain measure of time. Now 
this digression must be brought to an end here. 

Having given the various shadows (to indicate different parts 
of a day) according to seasons, Kautilya says: “ fifteen days and 
nights make a pak^a (fortnight). The fortnight, in which the phases 
of the moon wax, is called bright, and that, in which it wanes, is 
called dark. Two fortnights make one month. Thirty days and 
nights make one work month prakarmamdsa. 30J days make one 
solar month. 27 days make one lunar month. There is one 
siderial month. There is one mfl/amasc (profane month, i. e., leap 
month) in thirty-two months. There is one malamdsa in thirty-five 
months for the Aivamhas and there is one malamdsa in forty 
months for the”. Now let us see how far these facts 
agree with the facts of those ancient times or of these times. 

These days also, excepting the requiremests of religio-scientific 
occasions, the fortnight usually consists of 15 days and the month 
of thirty days. The Christian months, however, reckoned for official 
purposes, '.consist sometimes of 31 days and sometimes of 28 
or 29 days. These days, a siderial month is thought to consist of 
27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 11.461 seconds, i, e., roughly of 27 
days, 7} hours, or, more roughly, 27i days. Wc can say that the length 
of the siderial days given by Kautilya does not substantially differ 
from the modern one. His measure of the lunar month more close¬ 
ly agrees with the modern measure of it. According to him it 
consists of 29i days while its modern length is 12 hours, 44 minutes 
and 2*87 seconds. It is clear that the difference between the two is 
very small. This small difference can be reasonably expected when 
we remember that the modern fine scientific instruments of measure¬ 
ments did not obtain in those days. Moreover, it has to be remem¬ 
bered that the Arthaidstra is not a book of astronomy. As his 
statements are meant for practical purposes of official work, it was 
not necessary for him to give in it the minute details. The solar 
month, according to Kautilya, consists of 30J days, and the solar 
year of 366:days. The Veddnga-Jyotifa also mentions these very 
measures. Even the yuga measure of Kautilya agrees with that of 
the Veddnga Jyotifa. According to both it is said to consist of 1830 
days. The lunar month was and is the current measure of a month 
in the calendar. A lunar month consists of 29i days and the lunar 
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year of 354 days. The Veddnga Jyotisa says that in one yuga (i. e. 
five years) two additional months (each of thirty days) have to be 
added. Thus five lunar years (354 x 5 + 60 = 1830 days) were made 
to agree with five solar years (366 x 5 days). The solar and lunar 
years were thus adjusted. This very calculation has been men¬ 
tioned by Kautilya. This fact has been thus described by him : 

^ II 

“ The sun carries off ^'oth of a whole every day, and thus 
takes away one complete day in every two months. Likewise, the 
moon (falls behind by sUh of a whole day every day and falls 
behind one day in every two months)”. 

This gives a clear difference of two days between the lunar and 
solar calculations every two months, i. e., of one day every month, 
or of 12 days every year, i. e,, of 60 days in five years. So if two 
months (i. e., 60 days) are added to the lunar calculation of five 
years (1770 days), they become adjusted to five solar years (1830 
days). This very fact has been said by Kautilya in the following 
verse :— 

” "Ihus in the middle of every third year, they (the sun and the 
moon) make one Adhimdsa, additional month, the first in the 
summer season and the second at the end of five years.’ 

This statement becomes inconsistent with one previous state¬ 
ment where a malamdsa is said to occur at the end of 32 months. It 
may however be pointed that the just-quoted statement of Kautilya 
agrees with the following statement of the Veddnga Jyotifa :— 

From this it seems that Kautilya has borrowed his facts from 
the Veddnga Jyotisa. Mr. Dikshit has however to say that this 
arrangement of a malamdsa after 30 months soon got changed into 
one oi & malamdsa after 32 months, i. e., people soon after the 
Vedanga Jyotisa began to observe a malamdsa after thirty-two 
months. Some might say that we do not now have a solar year of 
366 days—it at present consists of 365 days 5E hours. To this Mr. 
Dikshit has to say that the year has been gradually becoming shorter 
and shorter. It was very probable that in those days the year was 
as long as 366 days. 
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We have now to offer an explanation for the three arrangements 
of malamdsa. Dr. Fleet says about them :—“ I retain my opinion 
that malamdsa is a corrupt reading ior Mallamdsa, and that the passage 
means wrestlers were hired by a month of 32 days, horse carriages 
by a month of 35 days and elephant-carriages by a month of 40 
days,” It seems that Dr. Fleet has been very fond of appearing 
original, and wants to put forward something new. It is however, 
apparent that his interpretation is palpably wrong. It is not neces¬ 
sary for us to place a forced interpretation upon this word. It is 
clearly composed of mala (impure) mdsa (month) and this meaning 
has been current all over India from very early times. Probably, 
the statements " ” and “ ” might 

have led him to interpret the word ‘‘ Malamdsa” in the above way. 
It is, however, clear that he has misinterpreted these statements 
also. Months of 35 days or 40 days have never been heard of in 
India and Mr. Dikshit has not been able to see such a statement 
anywhere. He says, however, that the malamdsa used to be in some 
parts after 28 months and in some others after 35 months. It is 
therefore most probable that during Kautilya’s time in some parts 
the malamdsa was observed after 32 months, in some others after 35 
months and in some others still after 40 months. It is probable 
that Hastivahas and A^vavahas should have been the names of classes 
of people or tribes, and that the malamdsa used to be variously 
observed amongst them. Horse-carriages there were and there are, 
but hackney elephant-carriages do not seem to have existed during 
Kautilya’s time even. So, the learned Doctor’s interpretation is 
clearly unacceptable. He did not pay attention to existing facts, 
the context and history and, therefore, misread the above statement 
of Kautilya. 

Having described the malamdsas, Kautilya says that each season 
consists of tw'o months. Sravana and Prausthapada (Bhadrapada) are 
the months of the rainy season, A^vayuj (A^vin) and Kartika are 
the months of the Sarad (Autumn), Marga^Ir^a and Pausa are the 
months of the Hemanta, Magha and Phalguna are the months of 
SUir, Caitra and Vai4akha are the months of the spring and Jye§tha- 
muliya (Jye?(h) and Asadha are the months of the summer. The 
north-ward movement of the sun begins with the Si^ir and the south¬ 
ward movement with the rainy-season. These two movements 
(Ayana) make a samvatsara (year). 

On comparison with the Veddnga-jyotisa, it will be found 
that the above facts agree with it very much. There also, the 
names of the seasons are the same and their months are the same. 
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There also, it has been said that the sun moves north-ward and 
south-ward in Magha and Sravana:— 

JirawT^onft: nv u 

This means that Ay anas (solstices) of Kautilya and the VedaUga- 
Jyotisa agree fully. It will not be, therefore, wrong to infer that 
the above statements of Kautilya were based on and borrowed from 
the Veddnga-Jyoti^a and do not necessarily indicate the actual facts 
of his time. It will be clear to any one that the solstices have come 
very much backward since Kautilya’s times. And there should 
have been a similar difference between the solstices of the 
Rud Kautilya’s times. These actual facts are to 
be found not in his formal statements of seasons, which he 
borrowed from the Veddnga-Jyotifa, but in his casual statements of 
other facts connected with or dependent on seasons. In the 
seventh chapter of the second book he says-* ' 

(the accounts should be submitted about the full-moon of Asa^a). 
The reason for this was that by this time the rainy season was 
already in progress and, therefore, the persons submitting accounts 
should come to the capital and go away before the rivers were 
flooded. From a statement, that we shall soon quote hereafter, it 
is clear that after about a week the rivers were expected to be in 
floods as the boats were expected to be plied after this. A little 
further he says— ^ I TOi^nfbrf^iTt- 

'fof W( ”. (A work-year consists of 35+ days; payment 
short of the full or in full (in proportion to the work done) shall 
be made about the full moon of As3Aa.) It is clear that for yearly 
accounts the year was lunar and consisted of 354 days, and was in 
due course adjusted with tl.e solar year by the addition of 
Malamdsa as described above. Work was, however, separately 
paid for this month. The new year began with Sravan. It has 
not been said anywhere if the months began after the new moon 
or after the full-moon. But, as most of Kautilya’s statements 
agree with those of the Veddnga-Jyotifa and as this treatise mentions 
the commencement of the months after the new moon, it can be 
safely presumed that in Kautilya’s times also the months began 
after the new-moon. is a 

positive proof of the fact that the months began after the new 
moon. Asa^hl (WRT^) means the full-moon day of Asa^ha and 
Kartiki (lH^^) means the full-moon day of Kaitika. Had the months 
begun after the full moon, Kautilya should have referred to the 
week after the A^adha and Kartika full-moon as the first week of 
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SrSvana and Mrga^ir^a respectively and should not have said “one 
week after the full moon of Asadha and Kartika.’’ Another fact 
that has to be remembered in this connection is that, though the 
rainy season was said to coincide with Sravana and Bhadrapada, it 
cannot be said that there were no rains at all before Sravana or 
after Bhadrapada. Rains generally last in India for three months. 
Therefore it can be safely inferred that rains began at least 15 days 
before Sravana and lasted for 15 days after Bhadrapada. That rains 
began at least 15 days before Sravana can be inferred also from the 
statement sprfWIlf which has been already 

quoted above and of which this interpretation we have pointed out 
also. Somebody might draw our attention to the state 

and say that as the payments were to be made just 
after the full moon of the Asadha for the past year, the year began 
after that day. At this we have to say that men are engaged 
generally 15 days before the commencement of the new agricultural 
year even now. If the old men are engaged again for the new year, 
no deduction is made from their dues. If the men refuse to serve 
the next year or are not again engaged by the master, their accounts 
can be settled for their work done till the day of the settlement of 
accounts and payment of their dues. We believe this has been an 
old practice of the Indian village life. Nobody waits to engage 
servants till the new agricultural year has begun—generally it is 
done a fortnight before that. Therefore arises the question o^ 
payment in full or less than that according to work. Fourthly, 
whenever the two fortnights have been mentioned by Kautilya, he 
has mentioned the bright first and the dark afterwards. This shows 
that the bright was the first part of a month and the dark fortnight 
the second part. 

Now it will have to be conceded, as we have said above, that 
the solstices must have travelled backward since the times of the 
Veddnga-Jyotifa to the times of Kautilya, This is well-shown in 
one statement while describing the duties of the superintendent 
of the boats. Kautilya says:— 

“(after the lapse of a week, after 
the full-moon of A§a^ha till a week after the full-moon of Kirtika, 
daily work should be reported and the daily taxes should be 
remitted.) This means that by the end of the first week after the 
full-moon of Asadha the rivers were generally full on account of the 
commencement of rains before that. In other words, the rainy 
season actually began in the time of Kautilya about the middle of 
AfS^a and not about the beginning of SrSvana, as we might be led to 
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think by his formal statements based on the Veddnga-Jyoti^a. 
These days the rainy season certainly begins about the middle of 
June, which month generally coincides with Jyestha of the Hindu 
year. There is a similar statement in another place. He says— 
“ I ” (In the month of Asadha the 

shadow becomes zero at the time of moon.) It means only 
this much that there was no east-west shadow ; to the north of the 
tropic of cancer or to the south of the tropic of capricorn there 
will certainly he a north-south shadow any day even at the time of 
noon. This shows that the summer solstice occurred in the time of 
Kautilya in Asadha and not in Sravana as he has formally stated on 
the basis of the Veddnga-Jyotifa. So it seems there was a difference 
of about a month in the time of Kautilya since the times of the 
Veddnga-Jyotisa. This will mean that solstice had gone backward by 
obout 30°. As the backward march of the solstices is said to occur 
at the rate of 48 vikalas, 2250 years will be necessary to bring about 
a difference of 30°. In any case this difference does not seem to be 
less than half of this and the distance of time between the Veddnga- 
Jyotisa and Kautilya does not seem to be less than 1225 years (see 
the accompanying diagram). Since the time of Kautilya the solstices 
have travelled back-wards by at least one month. So, about 2250 
years seem to have passed till now from the time of Kautilya. It 
is, therefore, clear that Kautilya did live in the time of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, as the tradition says. 

Some people have made systematic attempts to drag the time 
of Kautilya backward by about six centuries. But they forget 
certain points. There are no references to zodiacs (^r(^) in 
Kautilya’s book anywhere. All the astronomical references agree 
with the Veddnga-Jyotisa or, at the latest, with the Atharva Jyotisa. 
There is no reference to show that Kautilya meant to write his 
manual for a big state as an empire. Had the book been written in 
the third century a.d., the manual should have been meant for a 
large Kingdom and not for a small one. The description of the 
coins, given by Kantilya, agrees with those that have been described 
and that were made by Chandragupta Maurya. This fact has 
already been shown by the late Dr. K. P, Jaiswal. 

It is thus clear that the attempts to draw backward the time of 
Kautilya are in vain. 
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The Exact Date of the Arrival of the 
Parsis in India*^ 

By 

Irach J. S. Taraporewala, Poona 

The Parsis of India are by no means the only Zoroastrians who 
arrived in this land from Iran and made this country their home. 
So far no specific historical evidence of such emigrations other 
than that of the Parsis has been known, but still there is a lot of 
what might be called ‘ indirect evidence ’ of the presence in India 
of large colonies of Iranians from the very earliest period through¬ 
out the history of both these lands. 

It would be, indeed, a very fruitful and fascinating task to in¬ 
vestigate and follow up all such evidences that imply a contact 
between these two peoples. There are ample references of this 
sort in literature, history, archaeology and religious thought. 
Indeed a clearly defined and well-recognised common substratum 
of Indo-Iranian culture has always been recognised by all. A great 
part of this has been common knowledge among all well-educated 
people, but a great deal more yet remains unexplored. A careful 
and critical comparison of the proper names found in both lands— 
such as those of human and divine heroes, of tribes, cities, lands 
etc. has yet to be undertaken and worked out systematically. 
The AfaAaAAdrata and the epic and Purdna literature of India is a 
very important field for such research. As obvious names we 
may mention : Gandhari and probably MadrI also.‘ Husravah’ 
(Kay-Khusrav ) the great Iranian epic hero, is Su^ravas of India, 
and when we find that this is an epithet of Sri Krsna, we are also 
struck with the phonetic resemblance between Gu^nasp and Vrsni, 
also. The late G. K. Nariman had worked out many years ago an 
extremely interesting parallel between the usages of certain Saka- 
dvipl Brahmana clans mentioned in the Bhavifyat Purana and 
those of the ancient Iranians and he proved more or less satis- 

• The subject of this paper constituted part of a lecture delivered by me 
before the Gujarit Vernacular Society on the 27th of July, 1936. The lecture was 
subsequently published in the Buddhiprakdsa. 

1. See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxi (New series), 
pp. 205 ff. 

2. See Paul Horn, Gruadriii drr nfiipmrVArii Etymologie No. 925 (p.206); 
also JusTI, Iranitehes Namtnbuch, a, v. Waresna. 
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factorily, that these Brahmanas were Iranians by race and culture. 
The Arthaidstra too contains a good number of Iranian words 
and names, like, for instance, ieraka and hdrahiiraka,* There arc 
excellent reasons for asserting that a considerable Iranian popula¬ 
tion had settled down in northern India at various periods of history 
and that in the course of generations they were ultimately absorbed 
in the indigenous population and had virtually become Hindus 
themselves. 

All this has been mentioned here to indicate that the Parsis 
chose India as their land of refuge not by mere hazard, but that 
they did so deliberately ; for they knew quite well that Hind was 
the land of their brother Aryans, and that they would be 
welcome there. This band of Iranians have survived even today 
as a distinct community and have managed to preserve their 
Iranian heritage so long because of two main reasons. In the 
first place the region where they finally settled down in India 
was mainly inhabited by the aboriginal tribes of India, who 
had necessarily a much lower standard of life than that of th^ 
Iranian emigrants. Even while the latter adopted a great many 
of the superstitious practices of these semi-civilised tribes, still 
they always regarded themselves as their superiors. The second 
reason why these emigrants were not absorbed was that though 
they had arrived in Gujarat before the Moslems, the latter had 
certainly been in Sindh by the time the Parsis had arrived. The 
encroachments of Islam had practically closed the doors of Hindu 
society against all foreigners, and this practice of keeping out 
strangers had already commenced when the Parsis first arrived 
and by the time they spread far and wide over Gujarat the country 
was already in the hands of the Moslems.^ 

There is a Persian poem, composed by Bahman Kaykob3d 
SanjAnA about the year 1600 a. d., which recounts the tale 

3. This part of Nariman's writings is to be found scattered in various 
newspapers and magazines. These ought to be collected together in a handy 
volume. Reference to the Sakadvipl BrShmapas, and to the work of the late 
Mahamahopidhyaya Hara PrasSd SXstrI in this connection, may be found in a 
paper by Dr.D. B. Spooner entitled "The Zoroastrian Period of Indian History’* 
in JRAS,, 1915, pp. 63-89 and 405-455. Although one need not agree with all 
that Spooner says in that paper, it is very interesting and suggestive in regard to 
the innumerable contacts between IrSn and India in the past, 

4. Iranian originally means "lion", but in India the word is used fo 
"tiger" or "panther”; AdroAttroAo in the .i4rtA(7/(l»lro refers to a sort of wine— 
tSrasuTd. 

5. The Parsis themselves must have helped to spread this distrust and fear 
of the Moslems. 
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of the wandering of this band of Iranians and their arrival at 
Sanjan on the western coast of India.* The work is known as the 
Qissa-i-Sanjdn. Many Parsi scholars of repute have refused to 
accept this work as anything but a pure figment of the writer’s 
fancy, and they deny to it all value as a document of history. 
But Professor S. H. Hodivala has very skilfully proved its true 
worth as a valuable historical document preserving more or less 
accurately the sequence of events as regards the coming of the 
Parsis to India. 

As literature the Qissa is not a grand work; as an accurate chro¬ 
nicle it has not much value, because it does not give a single de¬ 
finite date, nor, except in a few cases, does it mention any fixed 
period of years between any two events. Generally it says •* after 
about 100 years more or less ”, and so forth, in round numbers. 
But in spite of these defects the Qissa gives us more or less the 
correct sequence of events, which is the chief merit of this narrative. 

When we come to the question of actual dates we get a table 
of events given in a collection of manuscripts. This table was 
apparently drawn up about 1750 a.d. and is based, as pointed out 
by Hodivala, on the sequence of events described in the Qissa. 
This table gives the following number of years, beginning with the 
Arab conquest of Iran : 

50 years of ” living in a scattered condition 
100 years in Kohistan 
15 years in Hormazd* 

10 years in Div ( Kathiawar). 

This makes 184 years in all. Calculating from 641 A. d., when 
the Sasanian empire was shattered at Nehavand, we get the date 
825 A. D. as the approximate date of the arrival at Sanjan.“ 

In this table the first 150 years are practically of no value, 
they are mere‘‘round numbers”. Professor S. H. Hodiwala in 
his Studies in Parsi History has critically analysed this table'® and 

6. The town of Sanjan is situated some 90 miles to the north of Bombay. 
The name seems to have been given to the place by the Parsi emigrants. 

7. The word used in the table (which is in Gujarati) is the Arabic mutajarr<iq 
which is a translation of the word pardgandth (scattered) used in the Qista. 

8. This is a city on the northern shores of the Iranian Gulf about 30 miles 
to the east of Bandar 'Abbis ( Hodivala, Studies in Parsi History, p. 100, 
footnote 19 ). 

9. The table given here has been taken from Hodivala ’s book (p. 5). I am 
deeply indebted to this excellent work for a great deal of the information contain¬ 
ed in this eaaay. 

10. Pp. 8 ff. 
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concludes that it is ” delightfully vague ” and that from the words 
we might understand “ a period of almost any length or brevity 
He also notes : “What more natural than to suppose that a certain 
period intervened between the loss of the monarchy and the begin¬ 
ning of the concealment in Kohistan and then to take this initial 
period to have been about half as long as the Kohistan century ? 
The last two entries, however, are quite definite and hence might 
be accepted. 

There exists another very definite record giving the exact date 
of the arrival of the Parsis at Sanjin. It is a statement by Dastur 
Aspandiarji KAmdInjI in his small book, Kadlm Tarikh Pirsionl 
Kasar ( published 1826 A. D.), where he states that the Parsis landed 
on the shores of Sanjan on Friday, Roz Bahman, Mah Tir ; Sravai^a 
iSud 9, Vikrama Samvat 772.** Hodivala has discovered an earlier 
entry of this same date in a manuscript which he thinks “ is at least 
ISO years old.’’** This latter has, besides, the year 85 of the Anno 
Yazdagardi added. Hodivala thinks that this addition has been 
made by the person who copied the original record. 

If this record is accepted the 100 years in Kohistan should 
entirely disappear, for the Anno Yazdagardi began with the acces¬ 
sion of Yazdagard III of Iran in 631 A. d. But tradition is unani¬ 
mous about some stay, fairly long, in Kohistan. A very ingenious 
explanation has been given by Dastur Aspandiarji about this dis¬ 
crepancy. He says that the Zoroastrian priests, being very profi¬ 
cient in astrology, had long been aware of the approaching down¬ 
fall of the Sasanian empire, and they prepared for all eventuali¬ 
ties, collected all their sacred books and started for Kohistan 
during the reign of Khusrav Parvez, quite fifty years before the 
accession of Yazdazard III.** 

Of course this exact record in Gujarati, giving the Hindu date 
as well, must have been preserved a long time as tradition before 
being actually written down. It is also quite certain that at the 

11. The centurjr passed in Kohistan is specifically mentioned in the Qiuo. 

12. Rds Bahman is the second day of the Parsi month and Mah Tir is the 
fourth month of the year. It is very noteworthy that the Vikrama Sarpvat has 
been given. The Tarsi era is the Yazdagardi era commencing with the accession 
of Yazdagard in 631 A.D. But all the earlier Pars! documents give the Vikrama 
(or the Saka) era of the Hindus even when the Parsi Rdz-Mah (day and month) are 
given. The Anno Yazdagardi came into general use comparatively recently. 

13. Op. tit., p. \2. 

14. Khusrav Parvez (Khusrav II) reigned from S90 to 628 a.d. Hodivala 
has quoted the whole passage from Dastur Aspandifirji and has discussed it {op. 
tit,, pp. 20 fl). 
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period when this record was put into writing, it did not contain 
any mention of the Yazdagardi year.*^ The great Parsi scholar, 
K. R. Camaji was the first among us who set about trying to verify 
this record and the truth of this date. He found, however, to his 
surprise that in Vikrama Samvat772 there were two Sravanas and that 
in neither did the iud^ fall on Friday, nor did the Parsi Roz-Mah 
correspond. Camaji thought that by some carelessness in the Parsi 
dates the and the Mdh had got interchanged,“ and that the 
entry should have been Roz Tir (13th) and Mah Bahman (11th). 
Even then the day did not correspond to the Hindu date mentioned 
in either Sravana; there was still a difference of four days.^’ To 
an accurate scholar like Camaji it was unthinkable to pass over even 
this small difference ; so he started looking through all the ancient 
tables of dates'* trying to find out the year in which the Parsi and 
the Hindu dates did correspond. He was at last successful in 
discovering that in the year V. S. 992 (936 A. d. ) the Hindu date, 
the Parsi Rflz-Mah, and the day of the week (Friday), all three 
corresponded exactly as indicated in the traditional record. This 
was indeed very astonishing, but in the V.S. year the difference was 
220 years. Camaji merely published the result of his investigation 
and left it at that."* 

Hodivala pointed out that if we accept the year V, S. 772 (716 
A. D.) as the year of the arrival at Sanjan, the details of the tradition 
and a great many other points become entirely inexplicable. The 
date is far too close to the Arab conquest. Besides, the “perfect 
agreement ’ ’ of both the Parsi and the Hindu dates as also of 
the day of the week in V. S. 992 is a point of immense significance 
to Hodivala. So the only legitimate conclusion to arrive at is 
that the year given, viz., V. S. 772, is wrong, and Camaji’s 
investigations tend to show that the date V. S. 992 is very 
probably correct. It was since the days of Camaji’s labours 
that Parsi scholars began to take an interest in Indian epigraphy 
and kindred subjects. Hodivala being himself a keen student 

15. The very mention of the Yazdagardi year (85) in this manuscript is a 
proof of its being comparatively recent. 

16. The Parsi days of the month (roz) are named after 30 of the divine 
beings, and for the Mahs (months) twelve out of these 30 have been chosen. 

17. The Hindu date corresponding was ^raVana iud 13. 

18. In 1866 A.D, Cawasjee Sorabjee Patkll published his Chronology giving 
tables of dates for all the various eras used in Oriental countries, together with 
simple rules for converting the dates of one era into another. These Tables cover 
a period of several thousand years. Camaji had used this book. 

19. B. B. Patel, Pdrs« PraAdso, Vol, I, p. 1 footnote 2 ; also Hodivala, op, 
cit., pp. 67 B. 
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of Indian antiquities and inscriptions knew that the figure for 
“nine” would be written in ancient inscriptions in two ways—some* 
times as and sometimes as In other words, the lower curve of 
the figure might be twisted to the right as in the modern devanSgari 
“nine”, or to the left as in the modern devanagari “ seven ”.*® So 
he concludes that the true date of the arrival at Sanjan was Friday, 
Sravana 9, Vikrama Saipvat 992; Parsi R6z Bahman (2nd), Mah 
Tir (4th), Anno Yazdagardi 305 ; the 1st of July, 936 a.d. 

So far the arguments advanced by Hodivala seem quite reason¬ 
able. But the true test of the correctness of the date would be to 
find out if it fits in with well established facts of history both in 
India and in Iran. 

In the first place our Parsi tradition mentions that the ruler 
who gave them permission to settle down in Sanjan was named 
“ Jadi Rana ”. This name is also found in the Qissa. There was a 
great deal of speculation as to who this Jadi Ran3 was. Wilson 
thought that he was Vanaraja Cavda of Gujarat, who was also known 
as Jayadeva. He reigned from 746 to 806 a. d., and the traditional 
date V. S. 772 (716 a. d.) would not fit this. Others not quite sure 
took refuge in supposing that he was “ some Yadava chief of South 
Gujarat ’ ’. Here too Hodivala has given us the correct solution. 

The Qissa describing Jadi Rana speaks of him as 
za nasl-i Shahrayan i nik-kdr ast 

“ He is of the race of the ShdhrSyas of virtuous conduct.” 

Here the word Shdhrdydn (in the plural) is a puzzle. Apparently 
it is a hybrid made up of Iranian shah and Indian rdya and both the 
words mean the same thing—“king”. The first translater of the 
Qissa into English, Eastwick, had rendered it “the kingly Rayas”. 
Hodivala points out that the word as it stands makes no clear 
sense and so he suggests that the original word was Shilhdrdydn (the 
Shilaharas). He points out that in the Persian script the word 
Shilhardydn might very well be read as Shdhrdydn, especially if 
written in the cursive style.” This suggestion at once gives us 

20. Hodivala (op. cit., pp. 70 R) discusses the point in detail and gives an 
instance of an inscription in which the date has been given both in hgures and in 
words, and where the words indicate “nine” while the figure looks like the 
modern devanagari “seven”. 

21. My leeture on “ The Parsis in India” before the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society in Ahmedabad was delivered on Sravapa, iud 9, V. S. 1992, the day of the 
millionary of the landing at Sanjan. 

22. The whole of this question is treated by Hodivala in a masterly fashion 
in his book (pp. 74 R). I have merely given a summary of the more salient points 
here. 
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a clue to the identity of Jadi Rana. The Shilaharas were the ruling 
family in that region at the period we are considering, i. e., 936 a.d. 
In that year specially the Shilahara ruler was very probably the 
prince “famed for outstanding and enchanting deeds, the illusri- 
ou8...Vajjadadeva, a chief of Kings”.” The name Vijjadadeva can, 
as Hodivala points out, easily become Jadda and then Jadi; and 
of course the Iranian refugees, especially those fresh from Iran, 
would never have addressed their benefactor as deva, and hence the 
R&^. 

Three other bits of archaeological evidence might be adduced 
here in support of this date. Each may be slight in itself but the 
cumulative effect of all three is certainly worth considering. In the 
Kanheri caves are found two inscriptions in Pahlavi. These merely 
record the names of two parties of Iranian tourists who had visited 
the caves and had, like all tourists, sought to leave behind them a 
record of their visit. They did so in a manner that has made them 
verily “ immortal ”—they have chiselled their names on the rock. 
And what is more, they have left the exact dates also. The inscrip¬ 
tions have been described and translated in the Zarathoshti Abhydsa** 
The first inscription is dated 368 a. y. (999 A. D.) and gives the 
names of seventeen men who had visited the caves. The second is 
dated 390 a. y. (1021 a. d.) and gives the names of ten men, of 
whom four are also found in the first.” The main point about both 
these is that the script as well as the language of both is Pahlavi and 
that the names are, without exception, purely Iranian. Parsis in 
India, as is well known, have freely adopted Hindu names both for 
men as well as for women. But this adoption of foreign names 
must necessarily have been a slow process for the emigrants, 
because names are always associated with hallowed memories of the 
mother country. The finding of pure Iranian names only indicates 
that the arrival in India could not have been very ancient 
at that date. The date of the first inscription is within three 
generations of the date Hodivala has fixed, and therefore these 
inscriptions are further proof in support of his contention. 

A third bit of archaeological evidence is found in a Shilahara 
grant, inscribed on a stone. This grant was made by King Ananta- 

23. It is also quite possible that some later copyist of the Qissa might have 
stuml>led over the name Shilhardydn and might have in his ignorance "corrected ’’ 
it according to hia own lights. 

24. III. 160 and IV. 212. This was a very scholarly journal edited by K. R. 
Camaji and it contained very learned contributions by Camaji and his brilliant 
band of pupils. 

25. See also Pdrsi Prakdia, Vol. I, p. 2, footnotes 2 and 3. 
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deva in Saka 1003 (1081 A. d.) to the KharSsan Manual! Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji and other older scholars were puzzled about 
this “Mandali”. Hodivala rightly considers this to have reference 
to the Parsi settlement at Sanjan.’* The Parsi records have always 
spoken of the first emigrants as having “come from Khorasan”. 
It is but natural that for some time after their arrival they were 
known as the “KhorasSn Maijqlali”• 

Turning now to Iranian history we may consider the period 
when the conditions in that country made residence there intolerable 
to the Zoroastrains. The prevalent belief amongst Parsis has 
always been that the Arabs arrived in Iran “with the sword in one 
hand and the Qur'an in the other”. But facts of history do not bear 
out this popular view. In spite of the burning zeal for their 
own faith, the early leaders of Islam were men of wide tolerance. 
We know for a fact that non-Moslems were quite free to follow their 
Own faith provided that they paid the poll-tax. Also it has been 
recorded that when some over-zealous leaders requested the Khalif 
for permission to convert forcibly all unbelievers, the answer was that 
there would then be none to pay the taxes and so the conduct of all 
government would be made impossible. Of course the advantages 
accruing to a convert were sufficient to induce many Zoroastrians to 
become Moslems, but by far the greater number willingly paid the 
poll-tax and remained true to the faith of their fathers. The main 
thing to remember is that there was no mass persecution of the 
Zoroastrians as such throughout the whole period of the early 
Khalifs.*’’ The rescue of the daughter of Yazdagard III and her 
subsequent marriage to Husayn the son of ‘.41I did much to recon¬ 
cile Iran to one section at least of the conquerors. The later 
tragedy of Kerbala rivetted more firmly the bonds which united 
Iran to the house of ‘All. The ‘Umayyads were almost universally 
hated in Iran and on the whole it was the good fortune of Iran that 
they shifted their capital to Damascus. The ‘Abbasids got into 
power by the whole-hearted support of Iran and their rise to power 
marks the beginning of the renaissance of Iranian culture. This 
renaissance represented the triumph of the spirit of Iran over the 
Semitic Arab. A wide tolerance in religious matters marked this 

26. Op. eit, p. 80. Mr. S. K. Homvala —another fine student of Parsi history 
and a good Sanskritist—has also mentioned this inscription in his Parsis in Ancient 
India (p. 53). 

27. This matter has been very fully and very ably dealt with by E. G. 
Browne in his Literary History of Persia, Vol. I, pp. 200 ff, and also in his magni¬ 
ficent siction on "The Golden Age" (op. eit., pp. 251-336); see also R. Levy, 
The Sociology oj Islam, Vol. I, pp. 334 ff. 

K. V. 33 8 
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period of early 'Abbasids. The “golden age of HarQn ar-Rashld” 
marks the climax of this splendid period. Al-Ma’mQn, the son of 
this great ruler, who reigned from 813 to 833 A. d., was a confirmed 
Iranophil, because both his mother and his wife were full-blooded 
Iranis. What is most important from our point of view is that it 
was at the request of al-Ma’mQn that the greatest work of Zoroas- 
trian Pahlavi literature, the Dinkart, w'as written. The author of this 
work was Atur Farnbag, a highly respected Dastur at the court of 
the Khalif. The contents of this work clearly show that the author 
had the full texts of the Zoroastrian scriptures before him.’® Not 
merely the Dinkart but several of the more important Zoroastrian 
works in Pahlavi were written in Iran long after the Arab conquest. 
Belonging to the same group as the Dinkart might be mentioned the 
Bundahisn, the Datistan, and the writings of Manuscihr and of 
Zitsparam. All these form important texts of Zoroastrian 
theology**, and Pahlavi literature continued to be produced in 
Iran certainly up to the latter half of the tenth century a.d. 

After the death of al-Ma’mun (833 a.d.) the tolerance that had 
so long marked the court of Baghdad gradually began to disappear 
and with the accession of al-Mutawakkil ( 847-861 a.d.) religious 
fanaticism in its worst form broke out all over Iran. Not merely 
non-Moslems but even Moslems suspected of heretical thinking 
were subject to terrible persecutions. The central authority at 
Baghdad was greatly weakened and independent Sultans set up 
their authority in various parts of Iran. And what the intolerant 
and fanatical Khalifs did at Baghdad was copied with even greater 
vehemence at these provincial courts. The worst feature of all 
these persecutions was that the Zoroastrians of Iran had to suffer 
most from/ranfanr who had been quite recent converts to Islam. 
The age of persecutions really began from the accession of al- 
Mutawakkil (847 A. D.). This would give about one century for the 
wanderings of the Parsi Pilgrim Fathers before they found security 
at SanjSn under that prince of illustrious memory, Jadi Rana. 


28. Thia at once givea a lie to the myth of the burning of all Zoroastrian 
booka by Khalif Omar. 

29. Hwg, Essays on the Parsii, pp. 9311; also Wkst in the Crundriss der 
rianischen Philologie, II, pp. 80 ff. 
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Five Thousand Years ago—the MahabhSrata 

War* 

By 

D. S. Triveda, Patna 

Sri P. V. KAne belongs to the noble rank of Jnane^vara, 
Tilak, Bhandarkar and Ranade. His contributions in the field 
of Indology in general and Dharma6astra in particular have rightly 
given him his due place. The Dharma^astra forms an important 
part of the Mahabharata, hence this article on the date of the 
Great War. 

1. Indian traditions and their historical value .—Much water 
has flown down the Ganges during the last 60 yeas when scholars 
began first to discuss the probable date of the Bharata War. Some 
of them even tried to prove that the war was not fought at all and 
that the great epic going by that name developed out of a local war 
between the Kurus and the Paficaias, which could not have attained 
the dimensions of the Great War as described in the pages of the 
Epic known as the Mahabharata. Principal N. V. Thadani is one 
of those who declare that the war was never fought. In his book 
he tries to show that the epic is of the nature of an allegory repre¬ 
senting the disputations of the six systems of Indian philosophy 
ending with the final triumph of Vedanta. But the strong belief of 
the whole Indian people throughout the countless centuries could 
not have risen out of a mere local scuffle of which there might have 
been hundreds, and the very existence and persistence of the belief 
in the reality of this war goes to prove that it could not have been 
a baseless tradition. Some of the characters who are said to have 
fought in this epic struggle have been mentioned in the Brahmanas,* 

• N. B.—I am very highly indebted to MM. Pandit Gopi Nath KavirAj— 
the wellknown scholar and ex-Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares, under whose 
learned guidance this article was written. 

1. Th« Mystery of the Mahdbhdrata, by N. V. Thadani, I-IV volumes, 
Karachi, 1931-34. 
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Upanisads,’ and such later literature as the sQtras of Piiijini,* the 
Vartikas* of Katyayana, and the Mahabhasya^ of Patanjali. Kings 
referred to it in their inscriptions,'' and there is a vast literature* 
built upon its occurrence and if the works of Homer, Sophocles, 
Aeschyllus, Euripides etc. go to establish the authenticity of the 
Trojan war there is no reason why the reality of the war should be 
questioned. Even occidental scholars have had to bend their heads 
down before the Indian tradition and forced to remark as follows :— 
‘The Hindu statements have almost universally been regarded as 
very different from the fiction of an improved and credulous people 
and entitled to a very serious and profound investigation ! ’ * 

2. Traditional date of the Bharata War .—According to the 
Indian tradition the Bharata War was fought before the advent of 
the Kaliyuga, the initial year of which is known to be 3101 b. c. 
I shall try to show in the following pages on the basis of data the 
historical value of which can on no account be questioned that this 
represents the most correct view, although several scholars of 
the West as well as of India have held diverse opinions all in 


3. l ChSndogyt, 

III. 17. 6. 

srT5mFR!I*n:tfr: Erhadareoysk, HI, 9.19. 
gi^4W i rtM t ?rT8m «f^5: /Wdlll. 1. 1. Wi W- 

Ibid III. 3.1. 

Panini, III.4. 74. 

„ IV. 1.176. 

„ IV. 1.172. 

„ IV. 3. 98. 

,, VIII. 3. 95. 

5. Vartika on Pacini, IV. 1. 97 5 

qpil^ Vartika on Paijini, V I. 168. 

6* BhaayaonPaijini, III, 1.26; fWntTTtrft, 

on p. II. 3. 36; 91 “n ?• HI* 2.118. 

7. Cerptu Inseriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, by J. F. Fleet, Calcutta, 1881. 

(а) No. 26, L. 13 ; No. 27, L, 15; No. 28, L. 22 ; No. 30, L. 3. 

(б) No. 31. L. 19. qiJff^VTT 

oqr^q... 

8. Sakuntala, Bilacarita, Balabharata, Pancaratra, tUrubhanga, Nai^adha, 
etc. 

9. Hittorian's Hutory of tk* IForW, Vol. II, p. 495. 
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opposition to one another and to the Indian tradition on this 
vexed problem.*® 

3. The divergent views of scholars and authorities on the subject. 
(a) Modern scholars. —According to Pargiter** the reign of the nine 
Nandas began approximately at 402 B. c. (322 + 80). Take 20 years 
after the accession for the destruction of the contemporary kings 
and so fix the year 382 B. c. (402-20) for their mean termination. 
The duration of the ten temporary kingdoms then would be 468 
(26 X 18) years. So 850 b. c. (382 + 468) is the beginning of the reign 
of Adhislmakr^na, Divakara and Senajit. To get the time of the 
Bharata battle, we must add the kings who preceded these kings, 
namely the five Pauravas (for Yudhisthira’s reign must be included). 
Hence we must add 100 years (5 x 20), and the date of the battle 
may be fixed approximately at 950 B. c. (850 + 100). 

Dr. Pradhan places the accession of Ripunjaya to the throne in 
563 B. c. He takes 28 years for each reigning king. Hence 
according to him 1151 B. c. [563 + 588 (28 x 21)] is the date of the 
Mahabharata War. 

According to Sir Ramesh Chandra Dutt*’ 35 kings reigned 
between the Kuru-Pancala war and the time of Buddha who lived in 
the sixth century b. c. Allowing 20 years to each reign, this would 
place the war in the 13th century b. c. 

ShSma SAstry says,'^ Bharata the son of Dusyanta is stated to 
have performed Atiratra (A^valayana Grhya sutra X. 5. 8). This 
gives 1488 (372 x 4) Kali Era or 1613 B.c. (3101-1488) as the date of 
Bharata. According to the list of kings given in the Visnu Purana, 
Yudhifthira, the hero of the Mahabharata and contemporary of 
Krsna is the 25th descendant from Bharata and died in 1260 B. c. 
Accordingly the interval between Bharata and Yudhifthira is 248 
years which, if the list is correct gives about 10 years on the average 
to each of the 25 reigns. Pariksita is the grandson of Yudhisthira. 
The interval between him and Nanda is according to the Matsya 
Purana one thousand years less by one hundred and fifty (850). 
Nanda lived in the 4th century B.c. (1260-850) i. e. he ascended the 
throne in 410 B.c. 


10. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, by F. E. Paroiter, London, 1922, 
p. 179. 

11. Chronology oj Ancient India, by Sltinith PradhXna, Calcutta, 1927, p. 248. 

12. Ciiilisotion ir. Ancient /fiJja, by B. C. Dutt, Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 10. 

13. R. Shama Shastry’s Gat'dfn i4yaii<>, TA* FfdtV Era, p. 155, quoted by 
M. Krlahnamachaiya in hia Classical Sanskrit Liturature, Madraa, 1937, 
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H. H. Wilson writes,** ‘According to Col. Wilford’s computa¬ 
tions (Atiatic Researches Vol IX, Chronological Tables p. 116) the 
conclusion of the great war took place in 1370 B.c. Buchanan 
conjectures it to have occurred in the 13th century B.c. Colbrooke 
infers from astronomical data that the arrangement of the Vedas 
attributed to Vyasa took place in the 14th century B.c.; M. Bentley 
brings the date of Yudhisthira, the chief of the Pandavas to 575 
B. c., but the weight of authority is in favour of the 13th or the 
14th century B. c. for the date of the Mahabharata war and the 
reputed commencement of the Kali Age. 

According to Dr. Raichoudhari,*^ Parlksita’s birth must be 
dated about 1412 B.c. (322 + 40 + 1050); but Dr. Jaiswal*® con¬ 
cludes that the accession of Mahananda—the father of Mahapadma 
falls in 409 b.c. The birth of Pariksita or the end of the Maha 
bharata War will be thus dated in 1424 B.c. (409 + 1015). But on the 
other hand MM. Dr. S. C. VidyAbhOshaija and Sjt. L. M. Kar“ 
place the war in 1922 B. c. (322 + 100 + 1500) as the date of the 
great war fought on the field of the Kuru 

(i) Rdjatarahgirtl Pandit S. S. BhattachArya*®* and P. C. 
Sengupta*®* would place the war in B. c. 2400 and 2448 respectively 
on the authority of Kalhana who says'" ‘ the Kauravas and the 
Pat^davas flourished 653 years after the Kali in 2448 B. c. (3101-653).’ 

4. The tear not a myth—It would appear from the above that 
conflicting opinions have been entertained by scholars regarding this 
landmark in the annals of Indian History and it is clear that the 
question of the Mahabharata war can no longer be dismissed as an 
exploded myth. And even a myth is not “ without its background 
of fact”.*® ‘‘There is no smoke without some fire is a maxim 
which the historians should never overlook”.** Mr. Michael 
Temple also saya,** ‘‘But we are getting to understand now that 

14. Vifnu Purotfa, IV. 232. 

15. Tht Political History oj Ancient India, by H. C. Raichoudhabi, Calcutta, 
1927. p. 15. 

16. JBORS, Vol. I, part I, pp. 109 et seq. 

17. Sacred Booka of the Hindus, Matsya Purdva, Allahabad, 1916, introduc¬ 
tion, p. xrv. 

18. (a) Nirukta, edited by pt. Satyavrata, SamA^rami Bhattacharya, 

Calcutta, 1804 Saka era, Vol. IV, p. (ghi) the introduction. 

(6) BhSrata Battle Traditions by P, C. Sengufta, Vol. IV 

(1938), pp. 393-413. 

II Rajatarangi?!, I. 51. 

20. Historian’s History of the World, Vol. II, p. 368. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Englishman, Calcutta, 7th Feb. 1927. 
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whenever we have an ancient legend, there is always some sort of 
truth behind it. Legends do not grow from nothing any more than 
anything else ; there must be a seed, though the plant, which has 
sprung from it, may have taken a Strange and almost unrecognisable 
form”. 

5. The divergent views criticised. It would appear from the 
above that some scholars take a number of years at their fancy 
for the average reign of each king ranging from 10 years to 28 
years and thus they determine the date of the Mahabharata war. 
Similarly the period of the Nandas would vary from 40 years to 100 
years according to their pleasures, although the Puranas give 
invariably 100 years for the reign of the Nandas. Mr. Pargiter 
would count 31 generations from Yudhisthira to Nanda’s coronation 
and at one time he would take an average ol 18 years and at 
another that of 20 years without assigning any reason whatso¬ 
ever. Dr. Pradhan counts 21 generations from the time of the 
Bharata war to Ripuftjaya’s accession the last of the B^ihadrathas 
whereas Sir Romeshchandra Dutt takes 35 kings between the Great 
War and the time of Lord Buddha. Other scholars interpret a single 
stanza” to mean 850, 1015, 1050, 1115, or 1500 years to be the period 
that elapsed between Parlk§ita’s birth and Nanda’s coronation. It 
will not be out of place to point out in this connection that Indian 
chronology as it appears in modern historical works is based on the 
synchronism of Alexander-Sandracottus and on the false identifica¬ 
tion of the latter with Candragupta Maurya. The Indian Emperor 
contemporary with Alexander the Great was in fact, Candragupta 
of the Gupta dynasty and not of the Mauryan dynasty.” I have 
discussed separately the chronology of Magadhan kings and the 
Paurat;iika views on the length of the intervening age between 
Paiiksita’s birth and Nandas coronation for ascertaining the date 
of the Mahabharata War.” 

Kalham, the chronicler of K34mira, commited a Himalayna 
blunder when he stated expressedly as a comment on a verse” that 

23. 1 

5 ll SrimadbhagBVats, XII, 2. 26. 

24. Did Alexander invade India in the time of the Mauryas, Hindustan 
Times, Delhi, 29th June 1936. 

25. (a) Magadha Rajaon k! Nayi Vathiivali, SAhitya, (Patna), Vol. Ill, 

part II, pp. 37-52, 

(4) The Intervening Age between Parik^ita and Nanda, J. I, H. Vol, 
XIX, pp. 1-16. 

26 . gSHi: I 

ll Rajetarangiol, I. 59. 
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the Kurus and the Pandavas flourished 653 years after the Kali in 
2448 B. c. He quotes a stanza literally from his predecessors 
GargacSrya and Varahamihira who stated that to get the time of 
Yudhi^^hira, we should add 2526 years to the Saka-kala. They used 
the Saka-kala for astronomical calculation with an initial year dif¬ 
ferent from that of the present known Salivahana Era. According 
to Kalhana 35 kings were submerged in the ocean of forgetfulness 
whom he could not restore. Moreover he was hardly aware of any 
Saka Era except the Salivahana one and so to adjust his chronology 
he wrongly concluded that the Kurus and the Pandavas flourished 
653 years after Kali without assigning any deflnite reason for his 
statement and was forced to remark, ‘ people considered this time¬ 
limit false thinking that the Bharata War happend at the end of 
Dvapara’.” For a fuller discussion of the data of Rdjatarangi^i 
for the date of the Mahabharata War, the learned readers should 
consult my papers.’* 

But shall we depend on mere tradition ? No, we have got 
convincing proofs” that the war was fought in the 32nd century B.c. 
Having disposed off the arguments which seek to establish a date 
for the Great War other than the one accepted by Indian tradition, 
we proceed to discuss the various historical and literary evidences 
available to us in support of the orthodox view. 

6. Aihole Inscription, The Aihole inscription*® of Pulakesin II 
is dated 556 Saka Era elasped corresponding to 634 A.D. ( 556 + 78 ). 
It is also stated in the inscription that at that time 3735 years of Kali 
(30 + 3000 + 700 + 5) had already passed away. Viewing the two 
together it would appear that the first year of Kali would correspond 
to 3179 (3735-634) before Saka or 3101 u.c. 

27- I 

II RdjataraAgiifi, I. 49. 

28. (a) Ka^mlra ki Sarh^odhita Rajavamsuvali, Vijndna, Allahabad, Kum- 

bharka, 1993 V. S. 

(6) The Revised Chronology of Kaimira Kings, y,/, H. Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 46-63. 

29. Journal ^ Indian History, December, 1937. 

30. Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, p. 241, et. seq. 

(30+ 3000+ 700 + 5) = 3735. 

'W15R3 ^^ 9^ <I«5IrTT§ ^ I 
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7. Astronomical Books. That this epigraphic statement is 
correct is clear from a glance at the Siddhdnlaiiroma^i,^'^ the Brdhma- 
sphutasiddhdnta^* and the Jyotirmakaranda^^ which hold similar 
views regarding the initial year of the Kali Era, According to the 
astronomical calculations of the Hindus, the present period of the 
world, Kaliyuga, commenced 3101 years before the birth of Christ 
on the 20th February at 2 hours 27 minutes 30 seconds. They say 
that a conjunction of the planets then took place, and their tables 
show this conjunction. Daily states that Jupiter and Mercury 
were then in the same degree of the ecliptic, Mars at a distance of 
only eight, and Saturn of seven degrees ; whence it follows that 
at the point of time given by the Brahmins as the commencement 
of the Kaliyuga„the four planets above mentioned must have been 
succeessively concealed by the rays of the Sun (first Saturn, 
then Mars, afterwards Jupiter and lastly Mercury ). These then 
showed themselves in conjunction, and although Venus could not 
then be seen, it was natural to say that a conjunction of the planets 
then took place. The conclusion of the Brahmins is so exactly 
confirmed by our own astronomical tables that nothing but an 
actual observation could have given so corresponding a result.** 

8. Synchronous with the Transition of Kali and Dvdpara—"Y\\t 
general synchronism of the war with the beginning of the Kali is 
also supported by internal and external evidences. The above 
noted inscription also states that the Great War (Bharatahava ) and 
the beginning of the Kali Age (Kalikala) are richly synchronous. 
The Mahabharata says that the war took place during the transition 
period of Dvapara and Kali.** Elsewhere in the work the recent 
advent of the Kaliyuga is clearly stated.*® 


9 7 1 3 

SiddhantaiiTomani, Benares, 1917, p.89. 

LI * 

32. JTT S tN) noiT: 5 S^i: BrShmasphutasiddhMta. 

• "“r 1 » 

33. 511^ gtl^ | Jyotirmokaranda by 

calculating from the left side ( for ) "e h»ve 3179 

years passed at the beginning of the Saka era. 

34. Theogony of the Hindus, by Count Bjoinstama, quoted by A. C. Das in 
his Bgvtdic India, Calcutta, 1920. 

35. aptfl, I 

Mahabharata, 1. V. 13. 

36. (fl) IITH I Mbh, 

{b) Rm II Mbh. 
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9. 36 years before the Kali —But a more precise determination 
of the date of the war is possible. We learn from the MahSbharata 
that ‘ Yudhisthira saw unfavourable circumstances in the 36th 
year.’" The Mahabharata states that Krsna was to come to an end 
in the 36th year, devoid of the neighbours, councillor, and sons, 
while wandering in the forest through foul means.** The event is 
described at length in the Srimadbhagavata as to how when Krsna, 
wandering in a forest, sat under a tree for the practice of yoga, 
a fowler considering the disc of light from his feet emanating in 
all directions to be the eyes of a deer, shot an arrow which caused 
the end of Lord Krsna. On the death of Krsna,*“ the Papdavas 
started for pilgrimage. The Vifpu Purana says that the very 
moment the incarnation of Lord Visnu, born in the family of 
Vasudeva, went to heaven, the Kali came down.“ The Srimad- 
bhdgavata says that Kali could not show its prowess so long as 
Krs^ was touching the earth.The above show that Krsna passed 
away 36 years after the war, that the Pandavas left shortly after 
and that when Krsna left the earth. Kali had already appeared, but 
due to his influence could not show its prowess. The beginning 
of the Kali Era is 3101 u. C. This I take to be the date when Kali 
assumed power. Hence 3101 b. c. is the date of Krsita’s death 
so that the date of the war is 3137 e. c. (3101 + 36). 

10. Nidhanpur Plate. The above date is generally confirmed 
by the Nidhanpur copper plate of Bbaskaravarman, a contemporary 
of Harsavardhana of Kanauj. The plate was inscribed in 590 a. d. 
and records the following genealogy.** 

37. 

^ u Mbh. Mu^aia i. 2 . 

38. {a) I 

II Mbh. Strl. XXV. 14. 

(6) S ^ I 

g 1^1^: II Mbh. Musala I. 13. 

39 . ^rlknva, Kharibata, Lahore, 13th Jan. 36. 

I Vmu Purdifa, IV, XXIV. 14. 

41. Cf. Srimadbhagavata, XII, 2. 29. 

»rrg: i 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VII, p. 65, et. aeq. 
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Naraka 

BhSgadatta—who fought with Arjuna 

Vajradatta 

Pusyavarman—3(X)0 years after Vajradatta 

BhSskarvarman—12th king from Pu?yavarman. 

The copper plate says/® * From that Naraka, by whom the hell 
was not seen, was born Bhagadatta, the king and the friend of 
Indra, who fought in battle with Arjuna of famous victory. His- 
The son of the destroyer of enemies whose gait is like that of a 
thunderbolt, was called Vajradatta who, of great prowess always 
pleased the hundred-sacrificer (Indra) in battle. In this family 
of kings, when three thousand years had passed, was born 
Pusyavarman.’ 

According to the Mahdbharata,** Bhagadatta the King of 
Pragjyotisa (Assam) was an ally of the Kauravas and was killed 
on the battle-field. He had two sons—Kitaprajna and Vajradatta. 
Bhagadatta and Krtaprajna were slain by Arjuna and Nakula 
respectively. Hence it may be concluded that the Great Indian 
War was fought in 3137 B.c. 

11. Ain-i-Akbar. Besides the inscriptions quoted above, the 
Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazal Alami—the great scholar of Sanskrit 
and Persian and one of the nine jewels of Akbar the Great— is not 
less reliable. He says :— 

43. Ci.Jhid. 

5 ^11 

44. clH: I 

II MBH. VI. 9S. 2S. 

HH; I Mbh. VI. 95. 46. 

45. v4itt-i-i4fc6ar<, translated from the original Rasian by Col. H. 3. Janett 
Calcutta. 1891, Vol. III. p. 15. 

J - jlcf Ij* 

j 
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‘ In the beginning of the present yuga Raja Yudhisthira con¬ 
quered the universe and being at the completion of an epoch con¬ 
stituted his own reign an Era and since that time to the present 
which is the fortieth of the Divine Era 4696 years have elapsed.’ 

It appears from the above that 40th year of the Divine Era 
( Din Elahi Era ) founded by Akbar, of which the first year was the 
year of his accession commencing from 27-28 Rabi II 963 A. H. or 
11th March 1556 A. d. (25 days from enthronement counted as part 
of a year.) or 1595 A. D. (1555 +40). for the Elahi year was 
solar,** corresponds to 4696 Yudhisthira Era corresponding to the 
commencement of the Kaliyuga. This also proves the existence 
of the Pandavas and therefore of the Kuru-Pandava war ( by the 
beginning of the present yuga). Hence the date of the war calcula¬ 
ted on this evidence too, agrees with our own view (viz. 3137 B.c.) 

12. Exact date determined — We can also find out the exact 
date on which the war commenced. Bhisma, the commander of the 
Kauravas says :— 

‘ O Yudhisthira 1 58 nights of mine lying on the sharp ends of 
arrows passed away like hundreds of years. This beautiful month 
of Magha ( January) has arrived. It should be the bright fortnight 
whose three parts have passed away.’ 

Bhisma retired from the battlefield on the tenth day.** Hence 
68 days ( 58 + 10) from the begnning of war had passed away when 
Bhifma uttered the above words. The word pakfah should be 
taken to mean ‘ the bright half whose three parts have passed away’. 
According to the Hodacakra*’ a fortnight is divided into five parts, 
viz. Nanda, Bhadra, Jaya, Rikta and Purina. So nine days [(15-5) x 3] 
in the bright half of Magha had passed away. Calculating backward 
we may exactly find 68 days (9 + 15 + 30 + 14) if we teke our start 
on the first day of the bright half of MSrga^irar. This date falls 
on Tuesday. 

13. Conclusion — Modern historians say that these inscriptions 
and literary evidences prove nothing beyond the fact that according 
to the traditions prevalent in those days the Great Bharata War was 

46. Akbar thr Great Mogul, by Vincent A. Smith, Oxford, 1919, pp, 448, 449. 

A7. sraqwm nm; i 

fSrftRiTiig st«it u 27. 

S sr 4EPTgiTTHt *IT4T: 1 

M Mbh. XI. 273 . 28. 

48 . ^ 1 Mbh. i. 2 . 30 . 

49 . 5MRI.U Ho^dcakra. 
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supposed to have been fought about 5000 years from to-day, but 
that due to the advancement of critical study these evidences can¬ 
not be accepted as conclusive for ascertaining the date of such 
a remote event. As pointed out before the chronology of the 
present Indian history rests only on Alexander-Sandracottus syn¬ 
chronism which was first pointed out by Sir William Jones in 1793, 
about 150 years ago, whereas the date of the Bharata War has been 
discussed for so many centuries and yet it rests where it stands 
traditionally unparalleled in the history of the world. 

The evidences of the Rijatarangiifi and the Puranas have been 
discussed elsewhere as they form the subject of lengthy articles in 
themselves. It is often argued that the Aryan race as such did 
not exist in India and hence the war could not have been fought 
at so early a date. But it has been shown on definite evidences 
that the Aryans are not the invaders of India but they are the 
children of the soil.'^® Hence it is finally concluded that the war 
was fought in 3137 b. c. 3080 B.C. or 5078 years (3137 + 1941) ago. 
I hope the learned readers would oblige me with their criticisms. 


50. Annals, B. O. R, /., Vol, XX, pp. 48-67. "The Original Home of the 
Aryans." 

N. B.—The Kumbhakoiiam edition of the Nirpaya Sagara Press, Bombay, has 
been cited throughout for the reference of the MahSbhSrata text. 
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Hastimalla and his Adipurana* 

By 

A, N. Upadhye, Kolhapur 

Aufbecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum (Leipzig 1891), p, 764, 
mentions an author Hastimallasena. He is described as a Jaina, 
and the following works are attributed to him : 1 ArjunarSjanataka 
(Oppert 11,316), 2 Udayanar&jakavya ( Oppert II, 421), i Bha- 
ratarajan&taka (Oppert II, 325), \ Megheivaran&taka (Oppert II, 
326) and S Maithiliparinaya-nataka (Oppert II, 327). Further we 
are informed that other poems and plays of his are in existence. 
He has drawn his information from Oppert’ s ‘ Lists of Sanskrit Mss. 
in Private Libraries of Southern India, Vols. I.II, Madras 1880-85.’ 
Against Udayanardjak&vya Aufrecht mentions Mallasena, elsewhere 
Hastimallasena. M. Krishnamachriar’ writes, not without some 
hesitation, the name simply as Hastimalla, and attributes to him, 
besides the above works, some more compositions : 6 Adtpurdpa, 
7 Purucarita, 8 Subhadraharana, 9 Anjand-pavanafijaya and 
10 Vikrdntakaurava, R. Narasimhacharya* has noted Adipurdpa 
of Hastimalla, composed in A. D. 1290, on the authority of K. B. 
Pathak, but no exact reference to his article is given. Another 
work (11) Srlpurdpa is also attributed to Hastimalla ; and the Mss. 
of this, I learn, exist in the Jaina Mathas of Mudabidri and Varanga 
in South Kanara. 

Of these works Nos. 5 and 10 are already published,* and 
I have examined three Mss. of No. 9 and two Mss. of No. 8.^ No. 5 
is known by the names Maithilikalydnam and Sitdndtaka ; No. 8 is 
known as Subhadrandtakd {-ndtikd?); and No. 10 as Sulocand- 
ndtakam. From these four Sanskrit plays we get the following 
details about Hastimalla. 

Hastimalla’8 spiritual lineage is traced back to Samantabhadra, 
the moon in the sky of Mulasamgha, a future Tirthakara, the author 
of Gandhahasti, a commentary on Tattvdrtha-sutra and of Devdgama 
and an unsurmountable disputant. He had two pupils, Sivakoti 

1. This Paper is prepared during my tenure of the Springer Research 
Scholarship, University of Bombay. 

2. Classical Sanskrit Literature, Madras, 1937, pp. 641, 1114. 

3. Kaviearite, Vol. I, Bangalore, 1924, p. 399. 

4. Ma^ikachandra D. Jaina GranthamalS, Bombay, Nos. 3 and 5, There is 
a short Introduction giving a few details about the author. 

5. I am collating the Mss. of these two Sanskrit plays with a view to edit 
them. 
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and Sivayana, that had studied the entire scripture at his feet. In 
that line was born Virasena, an outstanding personality free from 
internal impurities, well-versed in scriptures and a foremost 
logician. The great monk Jinascna received instructions from him 
and became his prominent pupil; and his Purana is well-known in the 
world. His belove4 pupil was the monk Gunabhadra who glorified 
the Salakapurusas. Three verses are found at the end of a Ms. of 
Subhadra-nafikd in which one Prabhendu or Prabhacandra is glori¬ 
fied; but his exact relation with Hastimalla’s line is not at all clear. 

Turning to the domestic details, as time passed on, in this 
succession of pupils of Gunabhadra there was one Govindabhatta 
of Vatsa Gotra who came to be endowed with right faith [in Jainism] 
by hearing Devdgamanasutra, He had six sons all staying in the 
South ( dSkfipStydh ) and flourishing through the favour of Sva- 
rnayak?! ( Jayanty atra Svarna-yakff-prasddatak ); and their names 
are : Sri Kumara-kavi, Satyavakya, Devaravallabha, Udayabhusana, 
Hastimalla and Vardhamana. All these were poets. The last 
verse of the Pra4asti, as I understand it, is a prayer offered to 
VrsabhanStha, consecrated at Dvlpamgu^i, profusely respected 
by Hastimalla and saluted by some Pandya king. Thus Hastimalla 
(-Bhatta) was the son of Govinda (with the suffix-bhatta or with 
the prefix Bhattara-) and he had six brothers, himself being the 
fifth in order. His father appears to have been a convert to Jainism 
after hearing Devdgama-stotra of Samantabhadra. His brother 
Satyavakya is the author of various compositions, but only one 
work is mentioned by Hastimalla, namely, Srimati-kalyd^a.* 
From the verse found in Adjand.pavananjaya we learn that Hasti¬ 
malla lived under the patronage of some Pandya king who had 
subdued Karnauka. 

Brahmasuri,’ the author of Pratisthd-tilaka, belonged to the 
family of Hastimalla. Besides giving the above details he adds 
some more facts. Par^vapandita' was the son of Hastimalla, and 
he was well-known for his learning and piety. For some reason 
or other, he migrated to the town of Chatra-traya-puri in the 
Hoysala territory, and there he lived with all his relatives. He had 
three sons: Candrapa, Candranatha and Vaijayya. Candranatha and 
his family stayed at Hemacala, while his other brothers migrated 
elsewhere. Brahmasuri was the grandson of Candrapa. 

All that we can say about the chronology of his works is that 
Hastimalla wrote Anjandpavanadjaya earlier than Maithili-kalydpam, 

6. See the Praatavana of M,~kalyanam, 

7. Siddhdnta Bhdskara, VII, i, Praaaati Satngraha, p. 161. 
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A8 to Hastimalla’s age, he is later than Gu^bhadra who finished 
his Uttarapur&ifa in A. d. 897. Jinendra-kalydjtdbhyudaya of Ayya- 
parya refers to the fact that our author got the name Hastimalla after 
he controlled the mad elephant let loose on him by the Pandyt 
king at SaranySpura; and to a certain extent this is confirmed by 
verse No. 40, Act I, of Vikrdnta-kaurava, Ayyaparya wrote his 
work in Vikrama Saihvat 1376( —57 = 1319). So Hastimalla flouri¬ 
shed between a. d. 897 and 1319. This is still a wide range indeed. 
Pathak and Narasimhacharya have assigned A. d. 1290 to Hasti- 
malla, but their conclusion is not accompanied by the necessary 
evidence. M. Krishnamachariar opines that Hastimalla probably 
lived in the 9th century a.d., but he too has not given any evidence. 
The identification of Dvipamgudi, Saranyapura and the Pandya 
king is an urgent desideratum, and I draw the attention of South 
Indian scholars to these points which, when cleared, will help us 
to settle the date of Hastimalla definitely. 

R. Narasimhacharya has noted that the Ms. of Adipurd^a did 
not reach his hands. Lately I have come across a paper Ms. of 
it from which I would give some details about it here. It is a bulky 
volume of country paper stitched at the left end and measures about 
9.5 by 8 inches. The first 41 leaves are devoted to Adipurdpa ; 
and the remaining portion covers some cantos of Bharateiavaihhava 
(Kannada) written in disorder, Daialak^a^apujd (Sanskrit), 
Mdpikasvdmicarite (Kannada) and some ritualistic treatises. 

The first leaf is torn, so we cannot know how the text began. 
AdipurStta is divided into ten Parvans and written throughout in 
Kannada prose. Beginning with the divisions of time, with Kalpa- 
vrksas and Manus etc. and passing through the previous births 
of the first Tirthankara, the details of the life of Vrsabha arc given 
in a traditional manner up to his liberation. 

In the various colophons the name of the work is mentioned as 
Pdrva-purd^a-kathd, but at the end it is called Adipurdifa Kannada 
Grantha. The Kannada verse at the beginning of the second Parvan 
suggests that Purudevacarita also might have been its name. So we 
may take that Nos. 6 and 7 stand for one and the same work. The 
name of the author is mentioned as Hastimallisenacarya in two 
colophons and as Hastimalli-sQri* in eight colophons; and there can 
be no doubt that both the forms of the name refer to the same 
individual. No date of the author is given in this Ms. The title 
of the author ubhaya-bhd^d-cakravarti is present in every colophon. 
The colophon at the end of the tenth Parvan runs thus : 

8. Malli for Malta might have been a scribal error. 
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Every Parvan begins with a Sanskrit verse which is the same as 
the opening Mahgala of the Adipurd^a (Sanskrit) of Jinasena. 
There is an additional Kannada verse at the beginning of the Canto 
Two : 

^ 3^ II 

The work closes with the foilwing verse : 

«tl»t wwjppawlvrfSrBnr 

fut 5»m ii’ 

This Ms. is written at Ainapur (in the Belgaum Dt.) by Padma 
nna Upadhyaya in Saka 1625 ( + 78 = 1703 A. d. ), Svabhanu 
Sarhvatsara, Margaiirsa Suklapaksa, Da&mi, Somavara etc. It has 
not been welUpreserved. At present it is in the possession of 
Mr. Gundappa Tavanappa Aravade, Sangli, who kindly allowed 
me to make use of it for this paper. 

In view of the facts that Adipuratfd qualifies its author with the 
title ubhaya-bhd}d-cakravarti which possibly refers to his proficiency 
in Sanskrit and Kannada, that one verse from Anjand-pavananjaya 
associates him with Karnataka, and that Dcvacandra took both of 
them to be identical, I am inclined to believe that the author of 
Kannada Adipurdya and author of the four Sanskrit plays are 
identical. 

In conclusion, I wish that some Kanna^ scholar would edit 
this Adipurdtfa, and it is likely to prove a valuable addition to the 
early Kannada prose literature. It is equally necessary that other 
works of Hastimalla should be brought to light so that his date and 
other details might be finally settled. 


9, I have made one or two minor corrections in these verses. 
K. V. 34 4 



T^rtha'yatra in the Aranyakaparvan 
and the Padma-Purapa^ 

By 

M. V. Vaidya, Poona 

The interrelation of the Great Epic and the Puranas is a fruitful 
source of controversy and speculation. That the Epic as it stands 
to-day may not be free from Puranic influence, is a fact that 
becomes patent even on a cursory perusal of the Mbh. Not only 
does the Mbh. refer to the eighteen Puranas in numerous places, 
but also has aspects and contents that are distinctly Puranic. Nor 
is this surprising. The authorship of both the Puranas and the Mbh. 
is traditionally attributed to the same source, viz., the indefatigable 
industry of Kr^na Dvaipayana Vyasa. The PurSnas as we find them 
to-day are scarcely what we should expect them to be from their 
definition.* The matter which can be said to represent the five-fold 
character of the Puranas, is usually compressed in a few chapters 
and the rest is taken up wholly by heterogeneous elements such as 
the MAhatmy&s of holy places and months, and manifold rites of 
charity to Brahmins. Some Puranas even furnish us with outline 
treatises of ancient sciences such as medicine, prosody and drama¬ 
turgy, astronomy and astrology, not to speak of minor arts and 
crafts, Tantric worship also has a conspicuous amount of space 
allotted to it, and hymns and psalms addressed to gods, major and 
minor, bristle in every part of the Puraiias. Thus the Puranas have 
come to be a strange medley of religious odds and ends, strangely 
juxtaposed to the consternation of a scrutinizing reader. The 
Mbh. too, in many places, treats of such unepical matters exten¬ 
sively and its contents are so richly diverse, that Dr. Sukthankar 
calls it the Encyclopadia Brahmanica.^ Both the Epic and the 
Puranas represent the same genre of literary activity, though the 
Epic may be said to be on a slightly higher level of dignity. 

The corpus of the varied topics treated of in the Epic is only 
remotely connected with its war-saga. The enormous mass of 
material contained in it got into its text when the original Bharata 

1. I am indebted to Dr. Sukthankar for his kind help and sugaestions in 
preparing this paper.'—References to Mbh. are to the Critical Edition, unless 
otherwise stated. 

2 . ^ \ 

^ » Vayu-PurSna iv. 10. 

3. “Epic Studies (VI)”, ABORT, Vol. XVIII, p. 68. 
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of twenty-four thousand ilokas was transformed into the Maha- 
bharata, in other words, the Mahi-Bharata. The text of the Great 
Epic is more or less fixed since that time, with only occasional 
local and sporadic variations. Its authority as a Sttifti lent it a 
special importance and it became a vehicle of mass education par 
excellence. The Puranas cannot be claimed to be equally rigid, but 
their textual history must be considered parallel to the Mbh. The 
whole of the religious poetry was the preserve of the selfsame 
priestly class and it explains the parity that exists between the two 
literatures viz. the Epic and the Puranic. It is, therefore, natural 
to expect contamination of the Epic literature by the Puranic and 
vice versa. 

The historical basis of the development of the Puranic litera¬ 
ture and the evolution of the Mahabharata, which are probably 
co-eval, is as yet a matter for speculation. It is quite possible that 
the heterodox religious movements of Buddhism and Jainism 
tended to undermine the influence of Brahmins on the masses ; and 
the Brahmin priesthood in order to stem the onrush of these 
subversive forces made use of this powerful literary heritage and 
sought to feed the popular mind with the supreme importance of 
Brahmins who, with their piety and might, were the very gods on 
earth. They tried to rehabilitate their position by bringing into 
currency the old tales and traditions about miracles performed by 
Brahmin sages and the magical powers they possessed. The Bhrgus 
especially seem to have played the leading role in this organization 
of the Brahmin effort. Dr. Sukthankar has ably shown the vital 
connection of the Bhrgus with the history of the Epic text; * and 
in the Puranas also the Bhargava element seems to preponderate to 
a significant extent. If this be so, it is easy to see why a consider¬ 
able amount of textual matter overlaps in the above-mentioned 
literatures. When we come across any such passage that is common 
to both the Epic and a Purana, it is therefore very difficult to decide 
with certainty which has borrowed from which. There is no 
extraneous evidence in every case to determine that a particular 
passage is germane to a particular context only. This circumstance 
allows scholars to give a freehand to their imagination in settling 
the respective claims of the Epic and a Purana in one way or the 
other; and merely subjective judgments are notoriously incon¬ 
clusive. 

The Padma-Purana in particular has many points of contact 
with the Mahabharata. The cosmological episode occurring in the 


4. Ibid, Vol. XVIII, pp. 1-78, 
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beginning of the Bhisma-parvan and its correspondence with the 
same in the Padma-Purana has already attracted notice ; and the 
contention of Dr. Luise Hilgenberg about the priority of the 
Padma-Purana account has been effectively answered by Rao 
Bahadur Dr, S. K. Belvalkar.* In the course of that article 
Dr, Belvalkar has referred to the circumstance that the Purana 
tells us that its Tlrthayitra account is derived from the Mbh. 
This is not quite accurate. The Purana only purports to report an 
ancient conversation between Narada and Yudhisthira. Dr. Bel¬ 
valkar has discerned the textual correspondence of the Mbh. and 
the Purana in a couple of stanzas. Had he pursued this clue 
further, he would have found that this correspondence goes much 
further, running over several chapters. Here it is my aim to 
demonstrate why we should consider the Padma-Purana to have 
definitely borrowed the narration of Tirthas occurring in it from 
the Mbh. Before proceeding to do so, I must mention one or two 
points which make the question a little intriguing. 

The portion of the Tlrthayatra episode which is common to the 
Epic and the Padma-Purana occurs as a subsection of the Tirtha- 
yatrd sub-parvan in the Aranyaka-parvan and covers chapters 80-83 
oftheCriticalEdition[C. 3.4021—8275; B. 3. 81-85; K. 79-83: 
Padma-P. (Ananda^rama Ed.) Adikhanda Ch. 10-39]. Now, there 
are considerations which show that it belongs to the latest strata of 
the Epic and could not have formed part of its original scheme. 
This is apparent even prima facie as it is very loosely knit in the 
texture of the Epic. It is called by MSS. in the colophons to 
adhyayas by the name Pulastya-Tirtha-ydtra. This Pulastya-Tirtha- 
ydtrd is not known to the composer of the Anukramani-parvan in 
the Adi and even in the Parva-sathgraha-parvan, where the contents 
of different sub-parvans are summarized, it is mentioned in a 
passage (Adi, 125*) which is clearly spurious. The narration of 
tirthas is occasioned by the advisability for the four Panova 
brothers to go on a tour of pilgrimages to different tirthas after 
the departure of Arjuna to the Indra-loka for acquiring the lore of 
astras. There was a great need of recreation for them to overcome 
the despondency caused by the separation of their dear brother. 
The Epic reads (3.80.1; cf. B. 3.81. W ); 

»TlwmT :n^T; II 


5. Wide A Volumt of East*rn and Indian Studies in honour of F. W, Thomas, 
C. I. E., pp, 19-28. 
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After this conies our Pulasiya-Tirtha-yStrS and the thread of 
narration is again taken up in (after a lapse of five chapters): 

II (3-85-1; B 3-87*l) 

After this, Dhaumya goes on narrating the various tlrthas that 
are situated in the four quarters. It might naturally be asked 
where was the necessity of again instructing Yudhisthira on the 
topic which is already fully treated in the preceding chapters ? The 
natural syntactical connection in the above stanzas and the super, 
fluity of the material intervening, point towards its being a very 
late and unskilful addition in the Epic. Its auspicious character is 
enhanced by the circumstance that it quite unnecessarily involves 
a double set of interlocutors. The whole episode is narrated to 
Yudhisthira by Narada as having been formerly reported by Pulastya 
to Bhisma, which is tantamount to saying that it was borrowed 
from elsewhere. That its matter is wholly Puranic is apparent from 
its own testimony. The phrase recurs there in S-Sl-lSS*!; 

82*8^; 82*51^; 82*137<l. Its independent character is also indicated 
by a specialattached to it (3'83-101): 

It is true as has been pointed out by Dr. Belvalkar, that the 
Padma-Purana version of this episode has an Epic setting, having 
been reported to Yudhisthira by Narada. But this in itself is 
not sufficient to prove that it originally belonged to the Epic. 
It is quite usual with the Puranas to introduce Epic personalities 
in order to create an impression of authenticity. A part of the 
MSrkan^eya-PurSna is devoted to explaining some inconsistencies 
in the Great Epic, which were rather hard to chew for a later age. 
The Praydga-mdhdtmya, which is a common feature of many 
Puranas, is also introduced in a similar setting. After the Epic 
war, Yudhifthira is greatly perturbed and is in great sorrow for 
having destroyed his kith and kin. Then Markani^eya advises him, 
according to the Padma-Purana, to make a pilgrimage to Prayaga 
in order to wash off his sins. No trace of any such happening, 
however, is to be detected in the Epic. This fact might on the 
other hand give us a clue to understand how such a Purana passage 
can easily creep into the corpus of the Epic text. 

There is still another ground to suspect that this Tirthaydtrd 
episode was originally of a floating character and was differently 
utilized in different places. In the Agni-Purana some lines from 
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it occur sporadically but without any shuffling in the sequence (cf. 
Ananda^ratna ed. ch. 109). Some of the matter occurring in the 
Aranyaka-parvan Adhy. 83, is also repeated in the Vamana-Puraija 
Adhy. 34-42); many stanzas and parts of stanzas correspond exactly 
with those in the Mbh. Thus it will be seen that there are diffi¬ 
culties in the way of pinning down this episode to the Mbh. 

But in spite of all this, we can say that the Padma-Pura^ia 
version is directly copied from the Aranyaka-parvan. The Epic 
situation in which it is introduced and the circumstance that it thus 
involves a three-fold set of interlocutors viz. Rsis and Suta, Dillpa 
and Vasistha, and finally Narada and Yudhisthira point towards 
this. But the method of textual criticism elaborated in the Critical 
Edition of the Mbh. supplies us with a sure norm to arrive at this 
conclusion. 

To proceed : the Padma-Purana version of the Tirthaydtra 
entirely follows the Northern recension of the Mbh. There is not 
a single passage where it has any point of contact with the purely 
Southern MSS. If the Padma version were the original, it is 
surprising why the S MSS. should have remained absolutely 
untouched by its influence. The Purina version is totally uncon¬ 
scious of such S additions in the Aranyaka as : 376,* 377,* 378,* 
379,* 380,* 383,* 386,* 392,* 396,* 407,* 408,* 414,* 420,* 421,* 
422,* 425,* 427,* 434,* 438,* etc. On the other hand it contains the 
following insertions which belong mostly to N (marking out the 
Padma version as distinctly Northern); 381,** 387,* 391,* 394,* 
397,* 398,* 399,* 403,* 404,* 405,* 406,* 409,* 415,* 417,* 428,* 
430,* 439,* 446,* 448,* 450,* 451,* 453.* In some of these insertions, 
viz. 446,* 448,* and 450,* the Padma-Purana agrees with the sub¬ 
group of N represented by the MSS. B Dc Dn D4'6. In two 
cases, viz. 406* and 4l5,* the Padma Purana agrees with the 
Bengali version exclusively. This agreement narrows down the 
correspondence of the Padma version to that sub-version of the 
Mbh. current in Mid-Eastern India represented by the Bengali 
version and the Vulgate, its correspondence with the Bengali being 
especially closer. The individual readings of the Padma-Pura^, 
too, usually follow the group of MSS. B Dc Dn D4’6, only very 

6. Arapyakaparvan 381* is =4 I 

Thii stanza is noticed by Nil. with the comm.: 

It is obviously taken from some PurSpa source, where Pufkara is eulogized (cf. 
Padma-PurSpa S. 18. 239 ; 28. 36). 
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rarely aberrating from this group, thus amply corroborating the 
above conclusion.’ 

Now it might be asked, can the Padma-Purana text be assumed 
to be the basis of the Mbh. version of the Tirthay&trd episode ? 
To suggest that it can.Vould be absurd, as anyone even superfici¬ 
ally acquainted with the Mbh, MSS. tradition will tell. The 
version of the Epic represented in the Pur3^ is not the best nor the 
purest version. It is greatly contaminated and mixed and has only 
a relative value like the other versions of the Mbh. It would be 
preposterous to say that only the above-mentioned group of MSS. 
and no other version of Mbh. preserves the original text, if it 
is borrowed from the Padma-Purana. It must have been, 
contrariwise, the editor of the Padma-Purana who is the plagiarist 
and it appears that he copied his text from some Bengali MS.* 

Likelany particular Mbh. MS. the Padma text has its own 
vagaries and offers us a sheaf of unique and corrupt readings. It is 
interesting to note that it has not missed to make some haplo- 
graphical omissions'even ! Thus it omits, Mbh. 3, 80. 50-52 ; 81. 
IbS*** (hapl.); 81. 171'‘^ (hapl.); 82. 31 (lost in a confusion of 
sequence): 82. 126c«i-133‘>Mbapl.); 83. 53i>f (hapl.); 83. lOfia-lO?* 
(hapl,); 83. 109M19‘'(hapl.). 

The Padma-Purana account shows a considerable fluctuation in 
sequence caused mainly by insertions which are long and cover 
several chapters.';* Besides additions mentioned above, it has few 
small insertions of its own. After Mbh. 3. 80. 59ab it inserts an 
inconsequential line, and after 3. 83. 82, it inserts a passage of 
nineteen lines expatiating on the greatness of the Ganges. The 
longer insertions referred to above, are the special mahdtmyas of 
the rivers Narmada and Yamuna and the holy city of Benares. They 
are altogether incongruent in the context as they violently interrupt 
the smooth course of narration and are partly redundant also. After 

7. I refrain from mentioning the list of variaots where Padma. is in agree¬ 
ment with the Mbh. version made up by B Dc Do D 4-6, as it is too bulky for the 
compass of this article and'any one interested can easily check my statements 
from the printed texts. 

8, According to Dr. Wilson, the Kriya-yoga-sara (an appendage of Padma- 
PuraQa) is a modern and a Bengali composition (Vide his Introduction to Vishnu- 
Puraija). The Padma-Purana seems to have enjoyed great popularity in Bengal as 
it is extant in a special Bengali recension also. Dr. Heinrich DCdbrs in his **Die 
Sage von l?»yafrhga”,:tiiea to antedate the Padma-PurSija version of that episode 
to the Epic. His argument is based on the occurrence of that episode in an 
Oxford MS. of the FurSna, but no trace of it is found in the edition of the PurSija 
published in the Ansndaframa Series. It is remarkable that Dr. LCders’ MS. is 
again a Bengali MS. 
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Mbh. 3 . 80. 71, 3 . 82 . 30, and 3. 82. 70 the Padma-PurSna inserts 
matter covering ten, three and five adhydyas respectively. Had 
the Mbh. copied from the Padma-Purana it could not have missed 
this imposing bulk of 18 adhydyas and lost an excellent opportunity 
of quenching the insatiable thirst of Yudhisthira for instruction. 

The individual readings which are unique to the Padma-Purana 
text are quite revealing and clinch the argument. I have discussed 
only a few of them below. In order to cover the theft committed 
by it the Padma-Purana has tried a dodge in changing the names of 
interlocutors in its text. Thus it replaces Bhl^ma by Dillpa and 
substitutes Vasistha for Pulastya. This change in the dramatis 
personae becomes interesting when wc see that the pair of Bhisma 
and Pulastya in a similar setting occurs elsewhere in the Purana.* 
This has caused the following changes in its text: 


Mahabharata 

80. IS** 

80. 17* 

80. 20* VK: 

80. 24<» 

80. 25" Wfmm 
80. 42<< 

83. 95* 


Padma-Purana 




These, it will be seen, are obvious manipulations of the Epic 
text, betrayed by their forced diction. The following instances, 
clearly show the inferiority of the Padma-Purana text: 

Mbh. 3. 80. \S( : Padma. has (!) 

Mbh. 3. 80. 23* Padma. 


Bhisma was keeping a vow ( vrata ) to propitiate the Manes 
(pitryam ). This significance of the reading is lost in the Padma. 
as it reads dharmyam in 80, 12" lox pitryam. 

Mbh. 3. 80. 32"* : For Padma. has fimfrih- 


which is meaningless in the context and is obviously 


corrupt. 

Mbh. 3. 80. 39"* : For aPadma. 

has ! 

Mbh. 3. 80. 65* •* ^ of the Epic is changed by Padma. 

to wnt ^ ( faulty cadence ! ) 

Mbh. 3. 81. 7" : For Padma. has ^% ! 

Mbh. 3. 81. 34“ : Padma. is instead of 

; but in 34<* it has 1 

Mbh. 3. 81, 49" : For Padma. has (I) 


9. Cf. 5 Sntikh8?4a (Vol. Ill) 2,47 fl. 
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Mbh. 3. 81. 50* : of the Crit Ed. is too difficult and 

so is emended by Padma. as ! : The same name is 

again a stumbling-block in 51" and is turned into ( cf. 

other V. 1. in the Crit Ed. ) 

Mbh. 3. 81. 83" : Padma. for An obvious emenda¬ 
tion suggested by in the second line of the stanza. 

Mbh. 3. 81. 126** : of the Crit. Ed. is rather 

difficult. It means ‘ He will not be again distressed by a future 
death Padma. has ^ which is a weak paraphrase. 

Mbh. 3. 81. 156" : For Padma. has *l?r. 

Rather thorny to swallow ! 

Mbh. 3. 81. 167" : : Padma. has 

(hypermetric I ) 

Mbh. 3. 81. 169" .• : Padma. has t%m« for WJtrai, 

which is absolutely meaningless ! 

Mbh. 3. 81. 175"* : ^oIst ^<n For 

Padma. has again leading us nowhere I 

Mbh. 3. 81. 178* ; In Padma. ^ is added after to make 

twelve syllables in the Pada ! 

.Mbh. 3. 82. 7": For Padma. has 

mflr i 

Mbh. 3. 82. 47<i ; qTTnt : Padma. has qTHt for 'TTTiT’t 
which is meaningless. 

Mbh. 3. 83. 7" : : Padma. has ^ *trt ! 

Mbh. 3. 83. 11" : Padma. has °grfr I 

Mbh. 3. 83. 19* : For Padnia. has wri|:3 » 

Mbh. 3. 83. 34" : For Padma. reads but 

in 83. 36", the same name is given as in the Crit. Ed. ! 

Mbh. 3. 83. 69"* ; W ^ I For it, 

Padma. reads { sic ) stuqi» 

Mbh. 3. 83. 75" ; For Padma. has 

which is an awkward “ emendation ” 1 

The above unique readings of the Padma. arc typical of 
hundreds of such other variants it has. It will be seen from them 
that they are generally corrupt, inferior, meaningless, self-contra¬ 
dictory and unintelligent readings. Some of the names of tirthas 
have suffered great damage in being twisted and distorted in the 
Padma-Purana. In every case the Mbh. readings are superior to 
those of the Padma-Purana. It can be shown also that many variants 
in the Padma. have originated through ignorant and careless copying 
from the Mbh. This seems to me to prove that the Mbh. version 
of the Pulastyatirthayatrd is the basis of and therefore prior to the 
Padma-Purapa section of tirthaydtrd. 
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Uavasyopanisad—a Study according to 
6rl Vedanta De^ika 

By 

K. C. Varadachari, Tirupati 

In paying tribute to the genius of one who has by his stu¬ 
pendous labours done more than any other single thinker to the 
cause of Dharma-^astra study in India, I wish to present a few 
salient points in the Upanifadic thought as expounded by one of 
the finest flowers of Sri Vaisnava thought in India. I mean Sri 
Venkatanatha, otherwise popularly known as Sri Vedanta De^ika. 
Sri VehkatanStha commented on only one Upanisad, the I^avasyopa- 
ni^ad. He considered that this Upanisad was sufficient for all 
purposes and difficulties on the path of Realization, which he con¬ 
sidered is the proper dharma of every man. This Upani^d is the 
friend of the Universe, viivamitram. That this claim has stood the 
test of age, even as the Gita has, is proved by its enormous influence 
on the minds of men of all ages in India. The Indian Renaisance 
thinker has to study the implications of this profoundest of 
Upanisads. GAndhi,‘ Aukobindo and Tagore, who in the words of 
Sir Sarvepalli RAdhAkrishnan, show great “promises of a great 
Dawn,” owe their finest inspirations and syntheses to this Upa¬ 
nisad. Not that other Upanisads do not contain valuable instruc¬ 
tion, but this Upani^d gathers within it syntheses of great worth 
and moment to Humanity. 

The I^avasyopanisad shows a synthetic way of realization, of 
works, of unity, of synthetic conquest and triumph and synthetic 
Ananda. Later literature appears as it were to be comments on 
this wonderful Upanisad. 

That some Mantras are taken from other Upanisads, especially 
BrhadSranyaka, and others, does not in the least affect the Integral 
nature of the syntheses presented in this piece. 

The Analysis of the Upanisad shows that it tries at the very 
start to synthesise the knowledge of the Omnipervasive Divine Being 
with the doing of individual duties. The duties immediately take 
the form of self-lessness or fruit-renouncing nature. The Upanifad 
itself is the concluding portion of the Vajasaneyi Samhita, and 
that means that all works, sacrifices, nitya and naimittika, should be 
appropriated to the growth of knowledge of Brahman; 

1, Cf, Gandhi Sutras 3 ; Prof, D. S. Sarma, Madras, 
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Samhitodahrtam sarvam viniyogaprthaktvStah I 
Vidydrtham sySd iti vyanktum nibandho ‘sya tadantah. 

The unitary practice of knowledge of God and works devoted 
to the enlargement or increase of one’s consciousness culminates 
in the Vision of Unity which is the aim of all Upanisadic 
instruction. 

The first three mantras form the preliminary instruction of the 
Guru to his disciple, and these form the introduction to the entire 
thought of the Upani§ad. Whatsoever is changing and transient is 
pervaded by the Lord, knowing this one should, giving up all 
sense of possession and avarice, enjoy the world of His. Man 
should not surrender his works based on the knowledge of the all- 
pervasive Brahman, since such action does not cleave to man. 
Failure to know or do works with the sense of renounced-enjoyment 
makes one a self-killer, and the destiny of such a person after death 
is not the solar orb or supreme status but the unending gloom of 
interminable darkness. 

The fourth mantra takes up the threads of the first half of the 
first mantra which intimates the indwelling all-prevading nature of 
God. In a few vigorous choice phrases His Omnipervasiveness 
and Omnipresence are described in apparently contradictory terms 
so as to indicate the wonderful luminous presence everywhere. 
The height of this wonder is reached when the Seer describes that 
‘ Air upbears the Waters ’ "tasminnapo ' mdtarisvd dadhdti”. The 
next verse repeats the same idea in order to emphasize the 
excellent transcendent nature of Sarveia. 

The sixth mantra points out the fruits of the knowledge of 
Lord’s omnipervasion. One does not recoil from any thing. 
The seventh proceeds forward and points out that ‘He who 
perceives the Oneness of the Lord does not suffer from delusion 
or sorrow’. 

The eighth mantra is all important. No commentator, ancient 
or modern, other than Sri Vefikatanatha has explained it properly. 
Sri Venkatanatha displays loyalty to the grammatical construction 
of the mantra which contains two groups of words, one in the 
nominative case and the other in the accusative case. The two 
groups accordingly should refer to two different persons, God and 
the soul, the soul in this case being the mukta, freed soul, which 
has attained the highest state. This also shows that the two 
groups may interchangeably refer to God and the freed soul. 
This identity in quality it is that makes it possible for the individual 
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to meditate and realize the Supreme as the Self— So'ham ami 
(16th mantra) ‘He am I.’ 

HE ATTAINS THE RADIANT, BODILESS, SCAR- 
LESS, SINEWLESS. PURE BEING, WITHOUT SIN : 
(HE) SEER, SELF-CONTROLLED, CONQUEROR INDE¬ 
PENDENT. BEARS THE REAL NATURE OF THINGS 
FOR INNUMERABLE YEARS. 

Or 

He (the supreme Brahman) Omniscient, Intelligence, Lord, 
Independent, who from eternal years determines the real 
nature of all things, pervades the pure (self), without (karmic) 
body, scarless, sinewless, freed from evil (and good). 

The above is the two-way translation according to Sri Venkata- 
natha. This interpretation does not militate against the doctrine 
of Unity. It shows that creation is not a fiction but a real creation. 
The individual soul achieves real height and peace and glory of 
equality in all aspects except the creation of the world {jaga- 
dvyaparavarjam ). 

Then come the two triads of the most intriguing verses, 
referring to the synthesis of Avidyd and Vidya, and Asambhuti and 
Samhhuti. 

There are several views and no one is agreed as to the exact 
meaning. One view holds that Avidya is ignorance, and this 
ignorance produces action. This action thus is Avidya. This 
action is further identified with vedic ritualistic performance, 
kdmya-karma, which produces blindness. When practised along 
with Vidya it helps the surmounting of the death and attainment 
of Immortality. 

Another interpretation makes ignorance the consciousness of 
many alone, whereas vidya or knowledge means consciousness of 
unity alone. The integral truth is the unity in multiplicity and 
multiplicity in unity.’ 

According to Sri Venkatanatha, avidya means vidyetard —other 
than vidya, that is that which is also next and nearest to it, and 
that is action, karma. This is the karma prescribed in the second 

verse; kurvanneveha karmd^i .This is right action, consecrated 

action which does not touch man, action done in the conscious¬ 
ness of the omnipervasive Brahman, action suffused with renuncia¬ 
tion of fruits and self-possession. Such is avidya. 

2. lid Upanishad: Sri Aurobindo, Znd Edilion. In the Life Divine i Sri 
AuroBINdo identihei Avidya with the Inconacient, veiled conicioutnett. 
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I shall not dilate on the controversies about these two terms as 
I shall be doing so elsewhere at length.* 

The next group is equally interesting, and the interpretation 
of Sri Vedanta Dedika is remarkable. Sri Sankara identifies these 
two terms with destruction and birth and pleads for their transcen¬ 
dence. The dialectical movement, it is assured, is overcome by 
the realization of the height. What is throughout forgotten in the 
analysis of both the groups is that the terms avidyaya mrtyum tlrtvS 
and vin&iend mrtyum tlrtva are not properly explained. How can 
ignorance lead to conquest over death ? How can destruction lead 
to conquest over death ? Certain further explanations are needed 
to make them acceptable. It is this that made Sri Vehkatanatha 
undertake to explain these terms otherwise so as to be in tune with 
the intergral meaning of the Upanisad. 

Sr! Aurobindo, an integral thinker of great Vision, holds that 
the ideal of the Upanisad is “to embrace simultaneously vidya and 
avidyd, the one and the many : to exist in the world but to change 
the terms of death into terms of immortality, to have freedom and 
peace of non-bilth simultaneously with the activity of birth- 
Death is the constant denial by the All of the ego’s false self- 
limitation in the individual frame of mind, life and body.” Here 
the meaning of non-birth is birthlessness, and this is the counter¬ 
pole of birth. Birth is the quality of manyness, whereas non-birth 
is the quality of self-identical existence, and their conciliation is 
brought about through the pursuit of Divine Transcendence that 
does not follow exclusively cither the birth-pursuit or the birth- 
lessness-pursuit. 

There is another interpretation which is also interesting. It 
considers that asambhuti refers to the lord of destruction, Rudra- 
Siva and sambhuti to the Lord of Creation, Brahma ; worship of any 
one of the two gods exclusively leads to ignorance and darkness. 
Both the functions belong to the Supreme Lord who is spoken of 
as sarva-vySpin and is declared to be the Origin of all the three 
processes of creation, sustenance and destruction: janmddyasya 
yatah (1. i. 2. Vedanta Sutra). The one supreme Godhead should 
be worshipped as the Lord of both, and this will lead one to the 
two-fold realization. 

Sri Vedkatanatha interprets the two terms in a very luminous 
manner quite distinct indeed from the rest. Asambhuti means the 
destruction of all obstacles to sambhuti or divine birth or 

3. Uavisyopanifad-hhifya cf ViAkafaitdlha : Trans, and a Study ; by me to 
to be issued soon. Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute Publications. 
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communion. Sambhiiti is divine birth (jndna-sambhuti). It is the 
brahmic experience (Samddki) that is to be sought after and the 
obstacles to it ought to be overcome. Hence destruction (vinaia) 
means the destruction of obstacles to realization, and therefore 
when this destruction happens there is also conquest or crossing 
over death. The two are limbs of the knowledge of the Omniper- 
vading God. They sustain and energize the growth of His con¬ 
sciousness and make for the rending of the veil that covers the face 
of the self mentioned and prayed for in the following mantra : 

Hiranmayena pdtrena satyasydpihitam mukham I 

Tat tvam pusann apdvrnu satyadkarmdya dfftaye (15th Verse). 
Thus according the Sr! Vehkatanatha, the first triad is not repeated 
by the second; on the other hand, the second triad belongs to 
the realm of updrana, praxis, and the last group of mantras 15-18 
are prayers to the Supreme of the form of Pusan the protector, 
the Sun, Prajapati, and Yama, to reveal the form effulgent and 
auspicious of the Indwelling Lord in them and in Him, who is the 
same as his own self, so'ham asmi. He I am. 

The description of the darkness into which men are said to 
enter through isolated or atomistic conduct (in verses 9, and 12) is 
similar to the description given earlier in the third mantra. The 
reality of the dark spheres or planes of consciousness of ignorance, 
the reality of sin, and the sin of non-performance of action and 
wrong performance of action, the sin of not fulfilling the dharma 
of the self, which is to perceive its Self as the Supreme Lord 
indwelling in all, are clearly enunciated. They result in the 
entrance into darkness. All these are activities comparable to or 
indeed are activities that lead to suicide of the self. To realize 
the diunity of knowledge and selfless consecrated action, the unity 
of religious consciousness of utter dependence on the Supreme 
and the mystic consciousness of over-coming all restraints and 
obstacles to that realization, is the real synthesis of the integral 
consciousness. Religion and Mysticism are clearly represented 
by the figures of sambhiiti and asambhuti.* Both lay claim to vision 
and knowledge, and yet one-sided or unilateral action precipitates 
them into darkness as much in the lower as in the higher states. 
The occult secret is their diunity of dynamism. 

The last four mantras are said to be prayers. The Lord is the 
protector, is the Kratu, who remembers the Satvic sacrifice per- 

4. Cf. my paper read at the 10th All India Oriental Conference, Tirupati, 
1940, on "Relation between religious and mystical consciousness in the ISvasSyo- 
panbad-bhi^ya of Sri Vedanta Deaika.” 
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formed by the individual as instructed in the first verse— tena 
iyaktena bhuHjithah. The most glorious vision thus becomes man’s 
through the prasSda of God and not otherwise. Surrender, prdpatti, 
is thus intimated with the words, natna uktim vidhema, and it gets 
its complementary prasdda, grace. This last is one of the most 
important features of the doctrine of Realization according to Sri 
Vaisnava philosophy. 

1 idvdsyopanifad 
(Translation of text) 

I. All this whatsoever is in the worlds changing is capable 
of being dwelt in by the Lord. With that (world) 
renounced enjoy. Covet not anyone’s wealth. 

II. Thus should-one desire to live a hundred years perform¬ 
ing works. Thus for thee it is not otherwise than this. 
Works do not touch (such) a man. 

III. Notoriously evil are those worlds of Asuras, enveloped 
by utter blinding darkness whitherto all those slayers 
of their souls resort on departing from their bodies. 

IV. Unmoving, the One Existence, speedier than the mind, 
that which has at the very beginning attained all the gods 
have not yet attained ; standing, which overtakes that 
run, by it air upbears the waters. 

V. That which runs (and yet) that does not move. 

That which is afar and that is also near. 

That dwells within all this and outside all this. 

VI. He who sees in the self all creatures and all creatures in 
the self alone, does not recoil from anything. 

VII. When he who knows the Self only as that which has 
become all things, for him who has seen Oneness, where 
is there delusion or sorrow ?• 

VIII. He attains the Radiant, Bodiless, Scarless, Sinewless, 
pure Being, without sin: (he) Seer, Self-controlled, 
Conqueror, Independent, bears the real nature of things 
for innumerable years. 

Or 

He (the Supreme Brahman) Omniscient, Intelligence, 
Lord, Independent, who from eternal years determines 
the real nature of all things, pervades the pure (self), 
without (a karmic) body, scarless, sinewless and free 
from evil (or good). 
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IX. Into deep darkness enter those who are devoted to works. 
Into still deeper darkness verily those who are devoted 
to knowledge. 

X. Different verily from the knowledge it has been said, 
Different verily from works it has been said. 

This is the instruction we have received from those 
wise men who instructed that very clearly to us. 

XI. He who knows that the knowledge and the works as 
together, 

By the works crosses over death, and by the knowledge 
attains the Immortal. 

XII. Into deep darkness enter those who follow aiambhuti 
(exclusively); they into still deeper darkness who are 
devoted to sambhuti alone. 

XIII. Different verily from sambhuti it is said : 

Different verily from asambhiiti. 

This is the instruction we have received from those 
wise men who instructed that (means) very clearly to us. 

XIV. He who knows sambhuti and asambhiiti together 

By vinasa crosses over death, and by the sambhuti attains 
the Immortal 

XV. The face of truth is covered with a brilliant golden lid. 
Do thou remove that, O Nourisher 1 for the sake of per¬ 
ceiving the true nature. 

XVI. O Nourisher ! O sole Seer I O inner Ruler ! O Prompter ! 
Lord of all creatures I 

Abolish thy burning rays, gather up thy rays of light, 

so that 

I (may) see thy most auspicious form. Who this MAN 
this He am I. 

XVII. Moving about, abodeless, immortal, after giving up 
this body which goes to ashes, OM. (O Lord of) 
Sacrifice ! Remember that which was done. (O Lord) 
Sacrifice ! Remember that which was done. 

XVIII. O Agni. Lead us by the auspicious path to (spiritual) 
wealth. Thou God who art knower of all knowledge, 
remove the crooked sin from us. To thee we sincerely 
(and repeatedly) utter the word 'Namah'. 
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Sanskrit Ardham as a Preposition in the 
Language of the Brahma^ias 

By 

SiDPHESHWAB Vakma, Jammu 

No work of reference on Sanskrit has noted the use of ardham 
as a preposition in Sanskrit. Thus, while ardha- as an adjective, 
meaning “half,” is noted by all Lexicons, the only additional use 
noted is that of a noun. Thus the St. Petersburg Lexicon enters 
ardha- as a noun, with the meaning “locality, place, country, part, 
side” (“Ort, Plata, Gegend, Theil, Seite”); Monier Williams 
enters “Ved. side, part, place, region, country”. The V&caspatyam 
enters a meaning “house etc.” (grhadau). Apte similarly notes the 
Vedic meaning as “a place, region, country, house, habitation”— 
all give this additional entry as a noun only. 

Sayana, however, has interpreted ardham in the sense of 
“near” in a number of occurrences in BrShmana literature. In the 
following passages the word is clearly used in the sense of a 
preposition :— 

Taittirlya Brahmaiia (Anand Ashram Edition) II. 3.10. 3 :— 
atha ha siti sdvitri somam rajdnam cahame ... d (a) sydrdhatjt vavrdja. 
tdtfi hodikfyovdca, upa mdvartasveti, “Then, indeed, Sita SSvitrl fell 
in love with Soma. She came near him. He, having seen her, 
said, “Come to me.” The following is Sayana’s interpretation of 
the last two sentences ;— ntd tasya somasya samipe pratydjagdma sa 
ca somas tdm drftvd paravaio mdm prati samipe samdgacchetyuvdca. 

Clearly in this passage ardham, as Sayana interprets it, means 
“near”—being connected with a person. Again, in the same 
Br^ma];ta, II. 3.10.40, the following lines occur :— 
tasmai..^tam...alahkdram kalpayitvd ... 
d [a) sydrdham vrajet, priyo haiva bhavati 

“Having prepared this...decoration for (meeting) him, he should 
come near him. He then becomes his favourite”. “Him” here 
refers to the king, who is to be approached by the person who has 
decorated himself well. Commenting on these lines, Sayana 
says;— 

tasya rdjfiah samipe gacchann ay am tilaka- 
dhdri tasya rdjAah priyo bhavati. 

There is no possibility here of construing any “place” or “house” 
as the meaning of ardham: the king is to be approached by the 
person decorating himself. Any other meaning would be absurd. 

K.V.35 1 
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Again, in the Satapatha Brahmana XI. 4.1,2 there occur the 
following lines:— 

yad vai no (a) yamardham na paryadadita hautai- 
nam hrahmodyatn Shvaydmahe 

“If he does not hand in to (lit. near) us (the money), we shall 
invite this theological competition.” Here ardham governs the 
pronoun naA “us”. Though Sayana rather loosely interprets this 
phrase as "dtmsamipadeiam prapya nifkam na paryddadita”, yet 
the fundamental meaning of “near” is present in his mind. If 
money is to be given, it is to be given to a person or persons with 
whom the word ardham is here concerned. 

That the germ of this meaning of ardham is possibly also 
present in the Yajurveda will be apparent from the following line in 
the Vajasaneyi Samhita XXXIII, 65, a tu na indra vftrahann 
atmd'kam ardham d'gahi “O Indra, Destroyer of Vftra, come to 
(lit. near) us”. Though Mahidhara interprets ardham as “nivStt^ 
deiam", it is not necessary to construe it as “habitation” and 
give it so narrow a sense. Is it necessary to suppose that the 
supplicant wishes the Deity to be only in his habitation ? 

In the above occurrences ardham is connected with persona. 
Sometimes ardham, as a preposition is connected with things, as in 
the following passages :— 

Satapatha Brahmana, III. 6.1.28:—tan apyardham dgnidhrasya 
jigyuh. “(The Gods) conquered them (the demons) (by coming) 
near the Agnidhra.” Sayana’s interpretation runs thus:— te devd 
dgnidhradhif^ya-gatasydgnerardhatn samipam prapya tdn asurdn 
jigyuh” Sayana’s interpretation of ardham here seems to be 
quite acceptable, for ardham, though formally in the Accusative 
case, cannot be construed here as a noun : the verb jigyuh governs 
tdn, and if ardham be construed as a noun, it will give no sense. 

If the prepositional use of ardham here is the only possible use, 
in the following passage in the same BrShmana (VII. 3,1.6) it is 
quite possible :— ayam dhavanlyasydrdham aiti “he goes near the 
Ahavanlya”. Though Sayana, like the St. Petersburg Lexicon, 
interprets the ardham here as "deiavdcl”, yet in view of the above 
occurrences the prepositional use of ardham even here is-quite 
possible. 

1 hope the above lines have brought to light another Sanskrit 
preposition from the obscure corners of Brahmana literature. 
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The Story of Saptavadhri and Vadhrimatl 

(?gveda. V. 78) 

By 

H. D. Velankar, Bombay 

The Rgvedic hymn namely V. 78, is generally regarded as being 
made up of three different parts. Thus Baunack, ZDMG.t 50. p. 
285 IT,, thinks that the hymn consists of three parts, which respec¬ 
tively contain an invitation to Soma, the Story of Saptavadhri, and 
the prayer for an easy delivery of some woman. The story of 
Saptavadhri is introduced, according to him, partly to praise the 
A^vinS by the narration of one of their wonderful deeds in 
connection with the poet’s ancestor, and partly because of the 
similarity existing between the two events, i.e., the rescue of Atri 
and the safe delivery of a woman. He also conjectures that the 
middle part of the hymn, i. e. vv. 4-6, wss borrowed from some 
older Atri hymn, from wWch also x. 143. 1-3 seem to have been 
borrowed. This is wholly (except perhaps the conjecture) adopted 
by Geldner at Kommentar, p. 87. On the other hand, Oldenbero, 
Noten I.p, 335. assumes the unity of the hymn from the beginning. 
He considers it to be a charm for safe delivery (vv. 5-9 ), which 
is introduced by a Soma-hymn consisting of the first four stanzas. 
This view of his is probably based on the following statement in 
the ^gvidhana:— 

Oldenberg confirms his conclusion by a comparison of our 
hymn with RV. V, 40 where a similar charm of 5 stanzas is similarly 
introduced by a similarly constructed Soma-hymn of four stanzas. 
It is, however, difficult to see how he establishes a connection 
between the Delivery-Charm ( vv. 7-9) and the two earlier stanzas. 
He obviously cannot resort to the explanation based on the 
similarity of events offered by Baunack, as he would not be able to 
separate v. 4 from vv. 5 and 6 in that case. Even Sayana recognizes 
that though the traditional author of the hymn as a whole is 
Saptavadhri, still the different parts of it were composed by him 
on different occasions and for different purposes. Thus vv. 4-5 
were composed for his own release from a wooden box ( cf. 
pefSniv&sasamaye drffavdn rgdvayam tada ), while the next three 
stanzas which Sayana describes as a Garbhasravirii Upanisad, were 
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composed by the author for securing the safe delivery of his own 
wife ( svayofitah prasavdya asau). V. 4 refers to Atri, who, accord¬ 
ing to him, was the father of the Poet. 

I am indeed inclined to grant the unity of the hymn, but not 
for the reasons given above by the different scholars. In my 
opinion, the unifying purpose which lies behind the different parts 
of the hymn is supplied by the two similes occurring in vv. 4 and 
5. In V. 4, the poet compares himself with a beseeching woman 
( nddhamdneva yo{d), and in v. 5 the wooden trap in which he was 
imprisoned is compared with the Yoni of a woman who is about to 
he de\iv6rcd(yonih su^yantydim). There can be little doubt that 
the same woman is intended in both the passages. The word 
ajohavit and nddhamdnd further show us who this woman was. The 
first word reminds us of ^V. I. 116. 13 and naturally of the woman 
Vadhrimatl, who invoked the help of the Alvina for the sake of her 
safe delivery, and for whom we may also compare RV, I. 117. 24, 
VI. 62. 7, and X. 39. 7. The second word unmistakably suggests 
that the Yosd was a singer-devotee of the A^vinS, since the adjective 
is almost exclusively used of a singer-priest in the Rgveda. 
Compare e. g., I. 118. 10; 178. 3; 181. 7; II. 12. 6: 29. 4; IV.‘l6; 29. 
4; V. 78. 6; VIII. 7. 30 etc. Also compare X. 183. 2, where a 
woman is called nddhamdnd, probably when she was in sirjjilar cir¬ 
cumstances. It is to be remembered that the Alvina responded to 
the call ( havam ) of the woman Vadhrimatl and not of her husband 
or of any other relative. Further the common part vadhri occurring 
in the names of Saptavadhri and Vadhrimatl clearly suggests that 
the two were husband and wife. If we carry these suggestions in 
mind, we can easily see a convincingly natural purpose behind the 
different parts of our hymn. In vv. 1-3 the poet Saptavadhri 
invites the Alvina to the Soma-offering at his sacrifice. In vv. 4-6, 
he recounts the help which he derived from them comparing 
himself in this respect with his wife Vadhrimatl, who had received 
aimilar help from them at the time of her difficult delivery. This 
brings him to the latter incident and the poet tries to reconstruct 
the words of command which the deities must have actually 
employed on that occasion. I construe vv. 7-9 as the words of 
command of the Alvina to the Mudha Garbha of Vadhrimatl. They 
are neither an diis as Geldner thinks, nor a prayer as Baunack 
would construe. The Imperative form in v. 8 shows that the 
stanzas are an appeal to the Garbha alone and not to the Alvina or 
any other deity. Thus in short, the hymn is an invitation to the 
Alvina to a Soma sacrifice by Saptavadhri who, on that occasion, 
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gratefully remembers the help which he and his wife got from them, 
when they were in need of it. It would seem also from our hymn 
that Vadhrimati was the 6rst to receive the help of the Aivina and 
probably, encouraged by her example, her husband Saptavadhri 
Atri also invoked it for himself and the same was extended to him 
as we know. At any rate, the words nSdhamaneva yofa in v. 4 and 
yonih sOfyantydh iva in v. 5 as also the command to the Garbha in 
vv. 7-9 show unmistakably, in my opinion, the line of thought in 
the mind of the poet as detailed by me above. All these refer to 
the same occasion namely the difficult delivery of the poet’s wife 
and the aid which she received from the A4vina at that time, by 
means of her own call. 

I entirely agree with Baunack and Geldner (cf. ZDMG., 50. p. 
266 and Korn., p. 87 ) that Saptavadhri himself was the famous Atri, 
who was save'd by the A6vina from the Flblsa, where he was 
tormented by heat and enveloped in darkness. The two passages 
in particular i. e. VIII. 73. 7-9 and X. 39. 9 ought to leave no doubt 
abovyc it. Our passage mentions also a tree in connection with the 
incident. Baunack understands this tree to be a ‘ wooden 
coffin ’ in which the Asuras put Saptavadhri, and let it down into a 
deep ash-pit. This seems to me doubtful. The manner of torturing 
implied in this appears to be too civilized for the Asuras. Besides, 
there seem to be no clear grounds for supposing the tree to be 
different from the Rbisa, in the i^gveda itself. Our passage would 
seem to imply that they were identical. Even the passage from the 
Brhad Devatl ( vv. 83-85 ) clearly identifies the two, namely the 
Vrksa-droin and the Rbisa, by putting them in a grammatical 
coordination and by using one word ‘tasmSt’ to refer to them in v. 
85. On the other hand, the quotation given by Sayana on v. 5 
mentions a wooden box, but this is no way connected with the 
Rbisa. For, according to this quotation, and Sayana, Atri and 
Saptavadhri are two different persons, who are respectively asso¬ 
ciated with the Rbisa and the wooden box. It is true that the meaniog 
of ^blsa is not certain so far as the ^gveda is concerned. Sayana 
wavers between pl^Syantragrha, prtkvi-dravya, and tu^dgni. But 
the later meaning of the w6rd is pretty clear. It means ‘ a pit or a 
cleft in the earth’, as is seen from Nirukta VI. 36 and Durga’s 
quotation on it in support of this sense. Durga’s quotation 
seems to be a free paraphrase of Katyayana Srauta Sotra, IV. 
10. 15. And now the question arises as to what the Rbisa of Atri 
was like. My answer is that it was a big hollow in a very old tree, 
reaching down very deep in the interior of the bowels of the earth. 
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Thus it was both a tree and an earth-cleft. This is why there were 
both heat and darkness in it. Of course, we have to assume that 
the Asuras put Atri in this natural prison, which is quite in keeping 
witht their crude methods of torture, and then set fire to it. This 
would explain the presence of heat inside the Rblsa and also the 
flames of fire outside it as mentioned at ^tV. VIII. 73. 9, the tradi¬ 
tional author of which hymn is Saptavadhri himself. Thus also the 
words avanitam, avarohan, unninnyathuh and the like occurring in 
this context are explained in a natural manner. 

As regards the meaning of the word Saptavadhri, it is equally 
impossible to agree with Baunack (ibid, p. 278, last para:), who 
thinks that it means‘one who is bound by seven straps’. In his 
opinion, Saptavadhri Atri was bound with seven strings before he 
was thrown into the coffin and the Rblsa. He bases this assumption 
on a single passage namely, X. 143. 2, where he construes the word 
vifyatam with Atrim occurring in the same stanza: thus ‘unbind Atri 
as one unbinds a fast knot’. But very probably here and at IX. 97. 
18, the expression has to be construed as an Utpaek^a rather than an 
Upama and seems to be a sort of proverbial expression, thus meaning 
‘you have unfastened a fast knot as it were’, i. e., you have done an 
equally difficult deed, thus resembling the expression ‘cutting the 
Gordian Knot’. Besides, ffldAri in the Rgveda always means ‘a 
castrated animal’ as against vrsa which means ‘a showe^er, or an 
animal capable of procreation’. Nor can the use of the root v^m«c 
suggest that Atri was bound with ropes; for the root is clearly 
used in the sense of ‘release or free’ as at RV. 1, 117. 3 and VI. 50, 
10. On the other hand, the meaning ‘seven times impotent’, which 
seems to be implied in the fanciful story narrated at Brhad Devata, 
82-83, is clearly an after-thought suggested by the name. It is 
significant that in spite of her name suggesting an impotent hus¬ 
band, it is nowhere indicated in the Rgveda that Vadhrimati’s 
husband was an impotent man or that she invoked the help of the 
A^vinS for getting a son, like KuntI, the mother of the Pan^avas, in 
the Mahabharata, for example. The Alvina helped her only at the 
time of her difficult delivery. So, it is possible that in both the 
names Saptavadhri and Vadhrimati, vadhri is not used in its literal 
sense but only in a figurative one, as in words like vadhryaivah 
(one whose horses are useless), or vadhrivacah (whose words are 
forceless). Our poet may have met with repeated reverses of fortune 
in his life and, therefore, may have been nicknamed ‘Saptavadhri’. 

I now give below a translation of the hymn 

(1) Come here, Aivma; do not love us waveringly, oh Nasatyas. 
Fly towards the pressed out juices like, two swans. (2) Like two 
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deer, oh Aivina, like two wild bulls towards a corn-field, fly towards 
the pressed out juices like two swans. (3) Alvina, wbpse treasure 
consists of mares, may you accept this sacrifice for our encourage¬ 
ment. Fly towards the pressed out juices like two swans. (4) 
When Atri called upon you, while descending down into the ^bisa, 
like the beseeching woman (i. e. his own wife Vadhrimatl), you came 
to him with a blissful and fresh protection, even with the speed of a 
falcon, oh Alvina. (5) Open up, oh lord of thC'woods, like the organ 
of a woman about to be delivered. Hear my call, oh Alvina and 
release Saptavadhri.. (6) For the sake of the terrified and beseeching 
sage Saptavadhri, you closed the tree and then opened it up with 
your supernatural powers, oh A^vinS. (7) [ For the sake of his wife 
Vahrimatl, too, on the occasion of her difficult delivery, you uttered 
the following words of command, oh Alvina];—‘As the wind (which) 
moves the lotus-plant in all directions (moves), so may your foetus 
move and come out when it is ten months old. (8) As the wind, as 
the tree, as the ocean moves, so do you come down together with 
the membrane, oh (foetus) ten months old. (9) May the boy lying 
for ten months in the (womj^ of his) mother come out alive and 
unwounded—alive from the living (mother). 

Note :—In v. 6d, what is exactly meant is not very clear. 
Perhaps the A^vin§ first closed the iollow of the tree from above 
{sam acatkoh) so that nothing more could be dropped on Atri from 
above to injure him, and then opened it from below (wf acathah), so 
that Atri could come out. Or perhaps cd is to be construed as a 
general statement: you close or open a tree at will by means of 
your powers. So open it now for the sage Saptavadhri, In this 
case, supply vrksam vi acatam in the first half of the stanza. 
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